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CHAP. LXXII. 

Hiftory of the Carthaginians^ to the De- 
JiruSiion of Carthage by the Romans. 

SECT. VJIL 

the Hiftory of the Carthaginians, from the taking of 
Capita by Hannibal, to the HeftruHion of Carthage by 
jEmilianus. 

H annibal had no fooner pofTtflcd himfelf of 
Capua, than he attempted to make himfetf mailer 
of Neapolis. But the Neapolitans being proof 
agalnil all his efforts, he advanced to Nola, and fummoned 
that city, threatening its inhabitants with the utmoll extre- 
tntties, if they did not immediately furrender. The fenate 
were wholly in the Roman intereli i but the Carthaginians 
being maBers of the open country, and in high reputation 
by the advantages they had gained, the populace was en¬ 
tirely at Hannibal’s devotiojj. The former, therefore, in 
order to carry their point, pretended to be in a difpolition 
to furrender the city to Hannibal; but at the fame time in- 
linuated, that before this could be done, it would be proper 
to come to fome terms of agreement with that general. By 
entering into a Degoefation with the Caithaginian, the fe- 
Voi. XVI. S nat* 
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rate gained time tp difpatch an esprefs to Marcellus, the 
Roman prsetor, who informed him of the abfolute nccef- 
Cty of marching inftantiy to their reiicf. ' Marcell us,. leav¬ 
ing Cafilinum, where he was then poiledi advanced to Ga¬ 
latia ; and, havvhg paffed the Vulturous, moved with fur- 
prifing celerity, through the dillrifls of Satricula and Tre- 
bLi, in order to foccour Nola. Hannibal retired upon his 
approach, and made a frclh attempt upon Neapolis, but 
without clfedf. Afterwards lie laid liege to Nuceiia, ;jnd 
llarvcd it to a furrender. Then he again approached Nola, 
and encamped before it: but the town was fcciircd by L. 
Bantius, whom the Homans had gained to their intcreU by 
a prefent of a fine horfe, ami five hundred bigaii (A)- 
Hannibal laid Acefr* in allies, the inhabitants abandoning 
it upon his approach. From thence he moved to Cafili- 
nuni, which he ordered to be attacked by a body of Gse- 
tulians, under the command of their captain Jlalca ; but 
they being repul fed, as well .is a large Carthaginian detach- 
meue, headed by Maherbai, Hannibal w’as obliged to turn 
the fiege into a blockade. After this difpofition, he left 
fmafl body of troops to guard his lines, and put his army 
into winter-quarters at Capua \ 

fht plea- Here it was, atcordltig to Livy, that thofe foldtcrs, who 
ureseJCa- bad long been inured tti the greatcfl fatigues, and bravetl 
TieiaTfe’^' the molt formidable dangers, were vanquifiicd by luxury, 
'laamtal- ^ fuctcffion of plcafurcs, with which the minds of the 
Capuaiis, who were iminerfcd in a profufion of the molt 
charming delights, had long been corrupted : but the fre¬ 
quent defeats that general alterwards gave the Homans, the 
fcvcral towns he reduced in fight of the Ronian armies, 
the bravery wdth which he maintained himfelf in Italy for 
fourteen years after this event, in fpitc of the continued ef¬ 
forts of the enemy, will not admit of fucli a fuppofition. 
Livy himfelf points out a caufe of the declerifion of the 
Carthaginian affairs in Italy, different from the delights of 
Capua \ 

Web ave before obferved, that the fenate and people of 
Carthage ordered four ihoufand Numidian horl’e, forty clc- 

» Diod. Sic. lib. xxvi. in Excerpt. Valef Liv. lib. xxiii. cap. 14. 
19. Plut. in Marcel. Paul. Orof. lib. iv. cap- j6 . <> Llv. lib, 

xxiii. cap, 13. & cap. 31. Idem, lib. xxvi. Zonar. ubi fup. 

(A) The bigati, or ntimmi quadrigati, or nummi quadri- 
bigati, were filver pieces of mo- Mti, others with that of one 
ney, with the figure of acha- drawn by two pair of horfes, as 
riot drawn by a pair of horfes we learn from Pliny, 
ffamped upon themj and the 


phants^ 



The Hytory of the Carthagittians, 

fliants, and a conGderable bodj of Spanifli infantry, with TAffraci* 
a large Turn of money, to be lent to Italy, in order to en. fiat €auft 
able Hannibal to maintain and extend hia conquefts. Had det^ 
this ample fiipply been remitted with an expedition equal 
to the fpirit with which it was granted, the Romans would 
have had no opportunity of reflefling upon .Hannibal, on 
account of his condu£l at Capua. That general would, in 
all human probability, have obliged the haughty rival of 
th: Carthaginian republic to fubmit to the fuperior force of 
his arms in the next campaign ; but, notwithllanding the 
induence of the Barcinian fa6fion, Hanno, and his adhe¬ 
rents, found means not only to retard the inarch of the in¬ 
tended fuccours, but even to diminilh their force. Mago, 
through the artifices of that infatuated party, could obtain 
an order for no more than twelve thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand five hundred horfe i and even with this body of 
troops he was fent to Spain. Hannibal being deferted by 
country, through the intrigues of a profligate and aban- 
. doned faction, who had refolved to facrifice the flate to 
their private refentment, found himfclf obliged to on 
the defenfivc, his army being reduced to twenty-fix thou¬ 
fand foot, and nine thoufand horfe. As the Romans, there¬ 
fore, notwithftanding the dilKcolties to which they were 
reduced, fent every year two confular armies into the field, 
fully recruited, and in good order; as neither the Gauls 
nor Italians were natural allies of the Carthaginians, and 
confequently would fcarce fail of abandoning them, as foon 
as fortune began to declare againft them ; there is no oc- 
cafion to have recourfe to the pleafures of Capua, in order 
to account for Hannibal’s being driven from Italy. 

At the return of fpring, Hannibal drew his forces out 
of their winter-quarters, and refumed the fiege of Cafili- 
num. He did not, however, pnfii it on with vigour, know¬ 
ing that the place muft foon furrender through want of 
provifions. The famine raged fo grievoufly amongft the 
citizens, that they were obliged, for fome time, to feed upon 
the moll: loathfome animals. Valerius Maximus relates, 
that one of them gave another a hundred Roman denarii for 
a fingle moufe; which fupported him till Hannib^ granted 
the garrifon a capitulation ; but the perfon who fold it, in 
the mean time, perKhed with hunger. Marcellus not be¬ 
ing able to raife the fiege, on account of an inundation of 
the Vulturnus, the troops in gaftifon were forced to have 
rccourfc to Hannibal’s clemency; who, in confideration of 
the gallant defence they had made, permitted them to 
marA out of the town, upon every freeman’s paying feven 
ounces of gold. He reltored Cafilinum to the Campanians, 
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leaviag a Carthaginian garrifon of feven hun<lre<l men to 
defend the place againft the RoOung, in cafe they fhould 
attack it after his departure. 'I'o complete the redion 
of that part of Italy, he befieged Petclia, the only city of 
that nation which held out againfl him. The Peteliani im* 
mediately applied to the Romans for fuccours in the molt 
preflirtg manner i but the perplexed Rate of affairs would 
not permit the republic to yield them any afliflance. Nc- 
verthelefs, they defended themfelves for feveral months 
againll the repeated attacks of the whole Carthaginian army 
with incredible bravery and refolution 
7 hefait tf During thefe tranfailions b Italy the w'ar was carried on 
tgursia with great vigour in Spain. For lome time Afdrubal, the 
Sfeia. Carthaginian general,.kept himfclf upon thcdefcnffvc, not 
being in a condition to face cither the Roman fleet under 
Publius Scipio, or the land forces commanded by Cneius. 
At lail:, receiving a reinforcement of four thoufand foot 
and five hundred horfe from Carthage, he ventured to move 
out ef the fortrefles wherein he had polled himfclf, and ad¬ 
vanced towards the enemy’s camp. He Ijkewifc gave or¬ 
ders to have his fleet refitted, to protedl the maritime parts 
of the Carthaginian provinces, and the adjacent illandf, 
from all in fulls of the enemy; but before this was in a con¬ 
dition to put to fea, he received intelligeiicc, iliac feveral 
captains of ffiips hud deferted to the Romans Thefe cap¬ 
tains, it feents, had been fcvertly reprimanded for aban¬ 
doning the fleet upon the Iherus, through cowardice, lall 
year; w'hich reproof they not being able to brriok, had from 
that time medicated a revolt from the Catthagmians. They 
endeavoured alfo to excite ihe Carthclians to a defc£lion ; 
in w'hich attempt they I'o far fucceeded, that feveral towns 
withdrew their ohcdicnce to the Carthaginian.s, andaiiotber, 
that refuted ro join them, was reduced by force. This un- 
expedled rebellion proved very prejudicial to Afdrubal, and 
a fcafonable diverfion in favour of the Romans; for the 
Carthaginian genera! advanced, at the head of his whole 
army, into the enemy’s territories, with a defign to attack 
GalUus, the Carthefiati general, who lay encamped under 
the walls’of the town lie had lately pofl'effed himfclf of. He 
’ therefore firft ordered his.light-armed troops to reconnoitre 

the tchels and draw them to an engagement, detaching im¬ 
mediately afterwards part of his infantry to ravage the neigh¬ 
bouring country,-and cut hfF all the ftra^ling parties of the 
enemy. By which means many of the Carthclians were 

* l.t». lib. »*ili. -e«p. *0 Appim. in HMinih. S. Ju|, Front) n. 
Strat. lib.». cap. 5. ex so. Flue u> Marcel. & Haniub. 

killed, 
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liilled, others put to flight, and their camp Sflaulted at the 
fame time* Howeyer, their forces being very numerous, 
they were fo far from being terrified at this motion, that 
they inflantly iflued out of their camp in a. body, dancing 
after their manner, with an intention to fail direflly upon 
the Carthaginians. This fudden impolfe of courage fo 
damped the fpirits of A fdrubai’s main body, with which be 
Was advancing to attack Galbus’s camp, that he thought 
proper to take poft on an eminence of difficult accefs, and 
rendered more fo by a river, which fecured him from the 
enemy. Here he was rejoined by the above meniioncd de¬ 
tachments, equally intimidated at the enemy’s approach. 
And, under fuch terrible apprehenfions were (he Carthagi¬ 
nians at this jun£lm’c, that, although their camp might have 
been confidcred as inacecffihle,. Af^rubal fortified it with 
an entrenchment, in order to fecure it the more effe&uaWf 
from all attempts of the Barbarians. Some fkirmiffies hap¬ 
pened whilfi the two armies lay To near one another; but 
without .any confiderable tofs on either fide. Livy fays, that 
the Numidian cavalry were not fo good as the CartheCan, 
nor the Mauritanian dartmen fo expert as the Carthefian 
targetteers; who in atfivity were equal to, and inflrength, 
as well as courage, excelled them. Galbus, finding it im- 
poffible either to draw the enemy out of their camp, or force 
the entrenchment, feized upon Afena, a town where Af- 
drubal had fixed his principal magazine, when he firfl en¬ 
tered upon the Carllicrian frontiers, and eafity made him- 
felf mailer of the dpen country. Afdrubal, finding that 
the enemy, elated with their fuccefs, foon 'after difperfed 
themfelves in final! parties over the country, and negledied 
all difciplinc, both in their detachments and their camp, ad¬ 
vanced from his trenches, with his army drawn up inairdef 
of buttle, and immediately fell upon them. The Carthe- 
fi.uis, not expe<lling fo fudden an attack, and having a great 
part of their forces then draggling about the country, were 
eafily routed by the Carthaginians, whocontinuedtbe flaugli- 
ter great part of the day. In ihort, the whole body of the 
Barbarians in the camp, except a fmall party, that efcaped 
by a vigorous effort to the mountains and woods, was put 
to the ftvord; a difaller which threw the Carthefians into 
fuch conflernation, that the next day the whole nation fub- 
mitted to Afdrubal. Soon after this ailion a courier arrived 
from Carthage, with orders to* Afdrubal to begin bis march 
for Italy without delay. The fipaijiards, upon the publica-' 
lion of this order, confidered the Carthaginians as not in 
a condition to proteft them ; and of courfe turned their eyes 
towards the Romans. Afdrubal, therefore, difpatchedaa 
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e:(prefs to Carthagci giving the republic an account how 
prejudicial the bare rumouf of his departure had been; at 
the fame time adding, that if the Jate orders were put in 
execution, the Ronyins would be' mailers of Spain before 
he had pafled the ibetus. Notwiibftanding which remon- 
^rance the ftatc of Carthage perfifted in its former refolu- 
tion, efteeming it a matter of the utmoft confequcnce to 
fupport Hannibal. However, it fo far complied w'ilh Af- 
dr'ubal’s reqiieft, as to fend Himilco, with a powerful army, 
and a confiderable naval reinforcement, into Spain, to watch 
the morions of both the natives and the Romans 

Before Afdrub.il began his marth for Italy, he furnifhed 
himfelf with large ftims of money, which he rxa£led from 
the Spaniards fuhje£l to Canhage, being fenliblc that Han¬ 
nibal could never have^'cached the Alps had he not been 
powerfully fupported by g(dd At lafl, having got all things 
in readinefs for the enterprize, he alfemhled all his forces, 
and advanced to the 1 herns. In the mean time he received 
intelligenct that the llv^maiis, apprifed of his approach, had 
invelted Ibera, a town deriving its name from the river on 
■which it Hood, and the riehcil in all thaf part of Spain, To 
oblige them, therefo/Ci to raife that fiege, he fat down be¬ 
fore another town, which had lately fuhmitted to the Ro¬ 
mans. This expedient had the defired cfTeifl ; for the Ro¬ 
mans, leaving Ibera, encamped on a fpot about live mites 
diftant from him. 'I'hc confequcnce of this aflion was a 
dccifivebattlc, wherein Aft]rubai gave pioofs of extraordinary 
military genius, though fortune declared againfl him. Ibe 
Spaniards in his army diltiking an Italian .expetiition , fled 
at the firft onfei; the Mauritanian and Nurnidian horfe 
made but a faint rcfiflance ; fo that the rout was general, 
and the ilaughter dreadful. Afdruhal performed all that 
could be expeflcd from the mofl confunimatc general ; he 
continued to give his orders with the greatelt ptefence of 
mind, and to animate his men by his example ; but not be¬ 
ing able to rally his troops, he found himfelf obliged to 
abandon the field of battle and his camp to the enemy, to¬ 
gether M'ith the vaft fums of money he had amafled fos the 
Italian expedition. According to Eutropius and Oiofius, 
the Carthaginians had twenty.fi ve thoufiind men killed, and 
ten thonfand taken prifoners in the aQlon. Zotiaras inti¬ 
mates, that Cneius w^as fo pqflcd with his army, that very 
,few of the Carthaginians found it poflible to etcape. After 
this blow, all the Spaniards, who had before bden wavering 

4 Polyb. lib- viii. Liv. lib. xxiii. cap, a6-.-X9. Elor. lib. ii. cap. S, 
AppUtn. in Ibeiic. Zonar. ubi fupra. 
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in their fidelity to Carthage, declared for the viflors Af- 
drubal, iti the mean time, colledling the remains of his 
fhattered army, was fofar from being in a contliti'm to at« 
tempt fuccouring Hannibal, that he found it difficult to 
maintain himfelf in Spain ^ 

Himilco, who commanded the Carthaginian forces be- Car- 
fore Petclia, puthed on the liege of that place with great 
vigour, battering the walls with the utmolt fury, and ha- *' 

ramng the garrifon by continual afiaults. However, the 
Peteliani demiided themfelves in a very gallant maimer, de- 
ftroying great numbers of the bcliegers, though they were 
but a handful of men : but what greatly contiibuted to the 
defence of the place was the bravery of the women, who 
diftinguifiicd themfelves as much as the men on tills occa- 
fion. They made frequent falHes, burnt the enemy’s works, 
and then retired triumphantly into the town. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe eForts, Hannibal having cut off all commu¬ 
nication betwixt them and the neighbouring country, they 
were fo greatly preffed by famine, that they found them- 
fclves obliged to fend all the ufelcfs people out of the city, 
who were immediately butchered by the Carthaginians in 
light of the garrifon. At lafl they made a Tally with their 
whole force } but the grc.iteft part, through hunger and fa¬ 
tigue, not having flrcngth enough cither to ufe their arms, 
or retire into the town, were put to the fword. However, 
eight hundred cut their way through the enemy, and cf- 
caped in a body to the Homans ; wlin, after the conclu/ioti 
of this war, rcinlfated them in their former poffelfions, and 
always took care to dillinguiih them by particular marks of 
efteem 

After the rcduftioti of Petclia, Hannibal, being rejoined rts lih- 
by Himilco’s detachment, advanced to Confeutia, which Ytatia‘cr 
foon furrcndcred. Locri opened its gates upon the ton,, Lar'^l 
fummons, the principal citi/ens having for fome time kept andethtr 
a fccret correfpondcncc with the Brutii, who liadjoincd the tiiitt, 
Carthaginian army. Croton, which was in a manner de- 
ferted by its inhab tants, and feveral other cities of Magna 
Graecia, followed their example. Rhegitim, tijough at¬ 
tacked by Hannibal with all his forces, baffled all the efforts 
of the Carthaginians. Sicily, in the mean time, wavered 
in its fidelity to the Hom.ans, the defeat at Caimac giving 
fuch an idea of the Carthaginian power, that it couhi not 
avoid difeovering an inclination to follow the example of 

• Liv. ubi fupra, cap. a?. Diod- Sic. lib. i" Excerpt. Valef. 

Appian. Flor. Entrup. Orof. Zonar. Stc. ubi mprt. f Liv, lib, 
xxiii. cap. 3j. Appian. in Iberic. Va). Max. lib. vi, cap, 6. Elut. 
ubi fupra. 
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rte It»lian8. Even the family of Hicro was not entirely 
free from this difjiofition : for Gelon, the heir apparent to 
the erdwn of Syracufc, defpiGng Hiero’s old age, declared 
for Hannibal 5 and had not death taken him off To fuddenly, 
that Hiero himfelf was fufpeSed of haftening his fate, he 
might have made a powerful diverfion in favour of the 
Carthaginians *. 

TS* Car- In the mean time a courier arrived at Carthage from the 
thaginiaKi in Spain, with letters from Afdrubai, importing, that 

frtpart it had fufFered a total defeat, and that the greatell part of 
^^mia Spain had revolted to the Romans. The fen ate and people 
were thunder-llruck at this melancholy advice, which, for 
the prefent, dileoncerted all their meafurcs. Mago was 
upon the point of fetting out for Italy, with a reinfoicement 
of twelve thoufami foot, fifteen hundred horfe, twenty ele* 
phants, and a thonfand talents of fiiver: but his departure, 
upon the reception of this mortifying intelligence, was coun¬ 
termanded, and he was ordered to hold himfelf in re-idi- 
nefs to cmb.irk for Spain at a niinutc’s warning, Whilft 
matters, were in this agitatiorr at Caithage, ambalTadors ar¬ 
rived from Sardinia, iiiviving the Cartbaginian.s, in the name 
of Hampficora, who at that time bore the chief command, 
and the other Sardinian prime nobility, to fend over a body 
of troops, in order to take poficfTion of that ifland, Thcfe 
ambafiadors infinuated, iliat the Romans had fcarce any 
forces there ; that the old prtetor Cornelius had left the 
ifland; that anew one, unacquainted with the genius of the 
Sardl, wa.s expected ; that the Sardi were tired of the Ro¬ 
man government, and extremely iucenfed againR their im¬ 
perious and avaricious m.dlers, for tlicir gricvou.s exatlions; 
in fliort, that nothing was wancitig to induce them to fhakc 
off the Roman yoke, but an encouragement from fome pow¬ 
erful (late, that would take them under its protediion. This 
embafly revived the drooping fpirits of the Carthaginians, 

- who immediately fent Mago to Spain with the aforefaid fuc- 
CDurs, and difpatehed Afdrubal, furnamed Calvus, with 
the like nbmber of forces, to fnpport the Sardi. 

Jtaaxibal Whilft the two potent republics of Carthage and Rome 
ttKclaJn a wcrc thus contending for fupeiiority, the eyes of all the 
*T'Tri.'Vlt ftates were fixed upon them. Amongft the 

rfMace- I’hil'p king of M.icedon had ohferved, with great at- 

fention, the progrefs of this war. At firft he was equally 
inclined to both patties; but, finding Hannibal the favou¬ 
rite of fortune, he reCalved to enter into an oflTenfive and 
defeufivc allianc^with the Carthaginians. He fent an cm- 

* Livf nbi fupra, cap, }e. Died, Sip. lib. xxvi. in Excerpt. Valef; 
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WiTy, with Xenophanes, one of his minillcrs, at the head 
of it, to Hannibal's camp in Campania. Thefc ambafla- 
dors happened to fall into the hands of the Romans, and 
were conduced to the prsetor'Valerius Lxvinus, inhts camp 
at Nuccria: but Xenophanes, by his addrcfs, pretending he 
came to propofe a treaty of friendfhip to the Romans, found 
means to purfue his route \ and, upon his arrival at Han> 
nibal’s head-quarters, concluded a treaty with him, which, 
together with the preamble, was couched in the following 
terms. “ Copy of the treaty concluded between Hannibal, 
general of the Carthaginian army, Mago, Myrcan, Barmo- 
car, all the fenators of Carthage, together with the whole 
body of forces then prefenr, on the one fide t and Xeno¬ 
phanes, fon of Cleoinachus, an Athenian, minifter pleni¬ 
potentiary of Philip, fon of Demetrius, king of Maccdon, 
in his own name, and that of the Macedonian nation and 
their allies, on the other. The articles of this treaty aie 
agreed upon in tlw; moll folemn manner by both the con- 
tra£Ung powers, in the prefence of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Apollo i of the Dajinon of Carthage, flercules, and lolaus } 
of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; of thofe divinities who are 
confederates w'ith Carthage ; of the Sun, Moon, and Earth; 
of the Rivers, iVleadow''s, arrd Waters ; of the tutelary dei¬ 
ties of Carthage, Macedon, and Greece; and, laftly, of 
thofe deities who, prefiding in war, alTifl^t, and fuperin- 
tend, the figning of the prefent treaty. Hannibal, general 
of the Carthvtginian forces, the fenators above mentioned, 
and the whole Carthaginian army, declare this, according 
to the mutual intention of both parties, to be a treaty of 
amity, by virtue of which the contratling powers are, from 
henceforth, obliged to treat each other as friends and bre¬ 
thren. In confrquence, therefore, of this convention, king 
Philip, ilie Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their allies, 
engage to defend and fupport, to the iitmoll of their power, 
the lords the Canh.'sginians, Hannibal their general, all the 
fenators and forces with him, all governors of provinces un¬ 
der the dominion of Carthage, who govern by the fame 
laws, the people of Dtica, and all other cities and nations 
fobjetfl to the Carthaginian empire ; all who bear arms in 
their fervicc ; all cities in alliance with them in Italy, Gaul, 
and Liguria ; and all that Ihall hereafter become their allies 
in thofe countries. On the other hand, the Carthaginian 
armies, the inhabitants of Utica, all the cities and Hates 
fubje£l to Carthage; all the Carthaginian allies, and their 
troops, all the nations of Italy, Gaul, and Liguria, that are 
in a Hate of amity with the Carthaginians, or that Ihall 
)xereafter enter into an alliance with them, folemnly oblige 
■>* them- 
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themfelres to prekrre from aV injuries and infults, and firs- 
nuoafly to fupport, Philip king of Macedon, the Macedoo 
nian nation, together with the Greeks their allies. No 
clandedine defigns ihall be formed by either party ^ainft 
the other. Both powers Ihall, with the Utmolf fincerity and 
alacrity, a£t againli the enemies of Carthage and king Phi> 
lip, except fuch kings, cities, or ports, as (hall have con- 
trafted a friendOiip with either of them. The Romans Qiall 
be confidered as a common enemy, till the gods (hall be 
pleafed happily to terminate the war already commenced. 
King Philip, the Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their 
allies, (hall fupply the Carthaginians with all necclTaries, in 
order to carry on this war, in fucli manner as (hall be herC' 
after fettled by a particular convention.' If (leaven lliould 
not vouch fafe fucerfs to the arms of the high allies, but 
they (lioold be obliged to enter into a negotiation with the 
enemy, and even coneiiidc a peace with them, they (hall 
all be comprehended in that treaty. The Romans fliall ne¬ 
ver be permitted to have any footing in the illand of Cor- 
cyra, nor to exercife any dominion over the inhabitants of 
Apollonia, hpidamnus, Pharus, Di males, Parthenia, with 
its territories, and Atititania. They (hall be obliged to de¬ 
liver up to Demetrius Pharius all his friends and relations, 
who (halt be found in any part of their dominions. If the 
Romans (hall hereafter declare war againh either of the con- 
trailing powers, they (hall mutually aififteach other, as oc- 
cafion (hall require. The fame thing (hall be done by both 
parties, if any other powet comes to a rupture with either 
. of them, except it be a king, (Utc, or city, with which the 
other was before in alliance. It (iiall be lasvfni citber to 
cancel any of the articles of this treaty, or add new ones to 
it, by the mutual confent of both parties, if it (Iiall here¬ 
after be judged expedient fo to do *■.” 

FKhp's When the Macedonian ambaflaclors returned, Hannibal 
amteffa- fent three ininiflers with thent ; nami-ly, Gifeo, IJoftar, 
and Mago, in Order to bring him king Philip’s raiifieaiioii of 
Ut R»- treaty. They had a vcffcl waiting for them, privately 

maoj. Rationed near the tcrnplc t)f Juno Lacinia, in Caiabria i but 
were fearce got to fea, when they were deferied by the Ro¬ 
mans. home light veffcls being detached from the Roman 
fquadron, then cruizing oft' the coafts of Calabria, foon 
came up with them, and obliged the veiTel they were on 
board immediately to furrender. In this emergency, Xeno¬ 
phanes had recourfe to another falfliood, afterting, that all 
die paffes and highways in Campania were fo guarded by 

i Poijrb. lib. vii. 

* the 
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the Carthagmbn parties, that he found it impoflihle to go 
to Rome : hut' this artifice did not fucceed. The Cartha» 
ginian miniftcrs were betrayed by their language and habits, 
by which means the Romans dlfcovercd the whole fecret, 
fent both the Carthaginian and Macedonian 'ambaiTadors 
prifoners to Rome, and took meafures to avert the ilorm 
with which they were threatened from this formidable alii- 
ance_ ... 

About this time Hannibal received intelligence, that the ca^ 
Campanians, who had aifembled an army of fourteen thou- tMaxiniit* 
fand men to a£l in favour of the Carthaginians, had been gp 
entirely defeated by Gracchus at Hamae; to which place 
they had advanced, in order to feizc upon Cumte. Thev 
loft on this occafion above two thoufand men, together witti « 
Marius Alfius their commander, and thirty-four ftaudards. 

He, therefore, immediately, marched to Hamte ; but upon 
his arrival, found only the carcafesof the Campanians, who 
fell in the laft aflion, with which the ground was ftrewed, 
the enemy having retired, immediately after the battle, to 
Cumae. Hannibal reoccupied his former camp upon Mount • 
Tifata; but, at the folicitation of the Campanians, after 
having ravaged all the country about Cumae, he laid fiegc 
to that city. Having applied a huge wooden tower to the 
walls of the place, he made a vigorous affault: but the Ro¬ 
man conful, who had thrown hinifelf into the town, ere£led 
one that was higher, and pofted men in it, who difeharged 
a great number of flaming torches, befidcs a vaft quantity 
of other combuftible materials, upon the befiegers. Thefe 
efforts put the Carthaginians into diforder; which being 
obferved by the garrifon, a ilrong party fallied out of the 
town, routed and purfiied them to their camp, at the dif- 
tance of a mile. Next day the Carthaginian drew'' up 
his armybetw'ixt his camp and the town, in order to draw 
the Romans to an engagement j but the cetnfiil declining a 
battle, he immediately decamped, and tookpoft again upon 
Mount Tifata. During thefe tranfaifions, Hanno W’as de¬ 
feated at Grumentum in l.utania by T. Sernpronius Longus, 
and loft four thoufand men, hefides forty-one military en- 
figns. After this check, Hanno abandoned I.ucaniato the 
enemy, and retreated into the country of the Brutii. Upon 
thefe repeated in fiances of ill fuccefs, three towns of the 
Hit pint revolted from the Carthaginians to the Romans, who 
took A thoufand prifoners, and caufed them all to be fold 
unde the fpear. A little before thefe difafters happened, 
Afdrubal, furnamed Calvus, failed from Carthage, with the 

* Jaftin. lib. xxix. cap. 4. Lit. ubi fopra. cap. 34. 
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simBTUMt under liis coininatidj for SSardinia ; but received 
great damage from a ftorm in his paflagc, and was obliged 
to put in at one of the ports of the Balearic iflands. Here 
he ftaid fomc time, in order to refit his fleet j a delay which 
gave the Romans an opportunity to make head againfl the 
Carthaginians in Sardinia, and confcquently contributed to 
the overthrow Afdrubal foon after received in that ifland 
Philip, king of Macedon, being Informed, that his am- 
hafladors, together with the Carthaginian miniflers fcnt by 
Hannibal, bad fallen into the hands of the Romans, fent 
Heraclitus Scotinus, Crito Berrteus, andSofitheus Magnes, 
three noblemen he could confide in, to conclude a frclh 
treaty with that general. This fervice they happily per¬ 
formed } but as the fumnter was fpent in this negotiation, 
Philip could not put bimfelf foon enougb in motion to make 
any ciiverdon in favour of the Carthagini.ans. Hannibal' 
therefore now began confiderably to lofe ground. Fabius, 
having paiVed the Vulturnus, in conjunf^ioti with his col¬ 
league, took the cities of Combulteria, Trebubt, and Sati- 
cola, by aflault, making the Carthaginiim garrifons pri- 
foners of war. In the mean time Hannibal kept up a fccret 
correfpoiidencc with the populace of Nola, engaging t'tem 
to deliver the city into his bands. This being communicated 
to Fabius, he dctacbcd tlie proconful Marcel!us with a 
body of troops ro garrifon the place, and proteef the nobi¬ 
lity in the Roman iiiu rclt j and poll ed himI’clf betwixt NoU 
and the Carthaginian camp upon Mount Tifata, in order to 
cut off all communication betwixt them, Mareellus likc- 
wife made frequent incut lirms into the tetri to rks of the 
liirpini, and the Samnites Caudiiii, where be committed 
great depredations. Tliefe bofiillsics induced the Hirpini 
and the Samnites (o rcpioach Hannibal with his indolence, 
telling him, that Marcellus feemed rather to be the con¬ 
queror at Cantne than Hannibal, ^'o whom the Carthagi¬ 
nian replied, th.it as the blow given theKoinans at Canute 
biulcclipftd all his ttther viclortes, fo they Ihonld loon fee 
the glory of that obfeared by another more illuflrious at- 
cbievcmciit. Then dirmifliiig them with magnlficeni pre- 
fents, be advanced towards Nola, after having left a fuffi- 
cieiit body of troops to guard his camp mi Mount Tifata. 
Upon his approach, ‘lie fent Hanini, with a detachment of 
forces, to perfuade the Nolans to furrender-theircity to the 
Carthaginians. By pcrmilSon of Marcelhis, be had a con¬ 
ference with Herennius Bad us, and Fieri us Petri us, two 
perfonsof the firfl difiin£lion in the place ; but without ef- 


^ Liv. lib. xxui. cap. 3j, &f(;q, Plut. in Raniiib. 
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ft€t. Hanmbal therefore, furroumhng the city, made the 
neceflaty difpofitions for attacking it with the uttnoil vigour; 
which Marcellus ohfctving, fallicd out upon his forces with 
fuch fury, that the uftion muft have become general, had 
not the combatants on both fides been obliged to retire by a 
violent ftorm. Two days after this trail fadion a bloody 
engagement happened within a mile of Noia, wherein the 
Carthaginians were driven from the field. They loft, on 
thisoccafion, fifty choufaiidmen kilted upon the fpot; and 
bad fix hundred taken prifoners. A body of near thirteen 
hundred Spanifli and Numidian horfe, immediately after 
this defeat, deferted to the Romans. Fabius, now laying 
afide bis ufual caution, penetrated into the very licart of 
Campania; and heating of Hannibal’s retreat into Apulia, 
moved towards Capua, deftroying all the country, as he 
advanced, with fire and fword 

In the mean time, Afdtubal being detained in one of the TAeCai^ 
ports of the Balearic iflands, Manlius landed his forces at 
Caralis; and, upon a Review, found them to confift of twen- 
ty-two thoufand foot, and twelve hundred horfe- At the 
head of this army he marched into the enemy’s territories, km. 
and encamped near Hampficora, the Sardinian general, 
who, being gone into the diftridf of the Tclliti Sardi, to 
aflenihlc all the youth able to bear arms, in order to rein¬ 
force his troops, had left hi,': fon Hioftus to command in 
his abfeuce. Hioftus, being an impetuous youth, ventured 
an engagement with Manlius, wherein he had the misfor¬ 
tune to be defeated, leaving three thoufand of his men 
killed upon the fpot, and three iiundied were taken prifoners. 

The body aflembled by Hampiicoia, upon this dlfafter, im¬ 
mediately difperfed into the woods and fields ; but at laft 
retired ro a city called Cornus, the capital of the aforefaid 
diftri^. Sardinia now muft have been totally loft, had not 
Afdruhat arrived in the critical moment with the forces 
fent from Carthage for the fupport of the Sardi. Hampfi¬ 
cora joined him with all the Sardinian troops he could af- 
femblc: and, immediately after this jundion, the confe¬ 
derates advanced into the territories of the Roman allies, 
plundering the country through which they moved. Their 
tntention was to have marched dirediy to Caralis, and 
feize upon that capital; but Manlius intercepted them be¬ 
fore they could put their defign in execution. After fome 
ikilight IkitmiQies betwixt the advanced guards of the two 
armies, a general adion enfued, wherein the Sardi were 


' Liv. ubi fiiprs, cap. 38—48 
Hannib. in Fab. & in Mareell. 
in lib. Memurial.-cap. 48, . 


Appian. in Hannib. Plut. in 
Flor. lib. it. cap. 6 . Luc, AinpcI. 
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foon {lUt to the rout ( but the Cartha^iniaas continued the 
fight Vrith extraordinary bravery^ Infomuch that the vidory 
hung long in fufpenfc. However, they were at laft entirely 
defeated, and difperfed beyond a podibility of rallying. 
Twelve thoufand of the San'i and Catthaginians fell in this 
battle ; and feven hundred of both nations were taken pri- 
foners. Mago, a near relation of Hannibal; Hanno, an¬ 
other Carthaginian nobleman, the chief promoter of all 
the troubles in Sardinia ^ and Afdrubal the general, wcie 
in the number of the latter : but Hiodus, the Ion of Mamp- 
£cora, was killed ^ a circumflance which threw his father 
into fuch an excefs of grief, that he laid violent hands on 
himfclf. The fliattered remains of the Carthaginian and 
Sardinian army fled to Cornus, and, almoft upon the firft 
fumnions of the conqueror, furrendeted at diferetion. All 
the cities and fortrefles likewife, either in the Carthaginian 
juiifdiction, or that of Hampficora, in a few days fubmit- 
ted to Manlius i who foon fet fail from Caralis for the coaib 
of Italy, with the prifoners, as well as the vaft booty, he 
had acquired in this fuccefsful expedition 

Afdrubal had no foonerlanded his troops in Sardinia, than 
he fent the fleet back to Africa, the admiral of which, in 
bis pafiage, was attacked by a Roman fquadron of fifty 
fail, under the command of T. Otaciiins the praetor ; who, 
having ravaged the maritime part of the territory of Car¬ 
thage, was Ibecrtng his couifc towards Sardinia, in quell of 
this very fleet. The Romans took feven Cartliaginian gal- 
lies, with their crews, the reft efcaping by fetting ail their 
fails and bearing away. About this time Boniilcar arrived 
at Locri,with a reinforcement of troops, forty elephants, 
and a confidcrable fupply of provifions and milirary (lores, 
from Carthage. After a fliott flay, he joined Hanno, who 
layencamped in the countryofthe Briitii. This general had 
efcaped being taken by Appius, who fuddenly pafled the 
Streights of Reggio, and advanced to the gates of Locri, 
in order to furprife him. iippius took poll in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Locri, immediately after Bomilcar’s departure; 
fo that the city, being abandoned by the Carthaginians, 
opened its gates to him. However, he mifted his principal 
aim, and, without making any new attempts, foon after le- 
lumed to Meflana. 

The Carthaginians fuftained this year a very con fide rablc 
lofs in Spain. Afdrubal, cMago, and Hamilcar, the fon of« 
Bomtlcar, three Carthaginian generals, befieged llliturgis. 


Liv. ubi fupra, cap. 40—41. Flor; lib. ii. cap. 6. Orof. lib, 
ir. cap. SU. Ual. lib. xii. Eutrop. lib. iii. 2 ooar. lib.ix. cap. 5,' 
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'tf'lticVi had revolted. The Romaos, with much difficulty, 
forced their way tfafoagb the enemy’s three camps, and re¬ 
lieved (heir allies when they were upon tlie point of fur- 
renderintg for \vant of a fupply. This encouraged the Sci- 
plos to hazard a battle with the Carthaginians, whofe army 
conGftcd of fizty thoufand men, though their’s did not 
amount to above Gxteen thoufand. Afdrubal’s camp, be¬ 
ing by far the moft confiderable, was fitft attacked by the 
Romans. Mago and Hamilcar advanced, each of them at 
the bead of his rcfpeflive corps, to fupport him ; but not- 
withfianding the inequality of numbers, the Carthaginian 
camps-were forced, and their army routed, with the lofs of 
above fixtecn thoufand men upon the fpot, three thoufand 
made prifoners, live elephants flain, befides a thoufand 
faorfcB, fixty military enfigns, and five elephants taken. 

The conftquence of this defeat was the r.-iiGug the fiegc of 
Illiturgis, from whence the Carthaginians retired with pre¬ 
cipitation to Indibilis, and in a fhort time found means to 
recruit their forces out of the Spanifh provinces fu efFe<^u- 
ally, (hat they ventured another engagement with the Sci- 
pios. But their unhappy fate flill attending them, 'they 
were vanquiihed again, and driven out of the field of bat¬ 
tle, with the lofs of thirteen thoufand men killed in the ac¬ 
tion and the purfuit. Three thoufand prifoners, above forty 
ftandards, and nine elephants, fell into the hands of the 
vi£lurs. After this battle, adds Livy, almoft all the dif¬ 
ferent nations of Spain revolted to the Romans 

No confiderable events happened during the time the Thetnipi 
troops on both fidcs lay in winter-quarters. The citadel of J* “ 
Croton, however, was abandoned to the people of Locri, i 
allies of the Carthaginians, after the conclufion of the cam- 
paign. Hannibal took up his winter-quarters at Arpi, and quarters, 
the conful Sempronius fixed his at Luccria. Each com¬ 
mander kept a watchful eye upon bis antagonift, and en¬ 
deavoured to animate his men, the Carthaginian and Ro¬ 
man parties frequently Ikirmifhing with one another 

About this time Hannibal found means to raife commo- Hamikal 
tions in Sicily, whicb turned out greatly to his advantage, 'oi/ss cem- 
After the death of Hiero, by feveral artful fteps, he fixed 
his graudfon Hieronymus who fucceeded him in the king¬ 
dom of Syracufe, in the interefl of the Carthaginians. Some 
authors relate, that this young prince reigned only thirteen 
months i that after he came to, the crown, he Viewed a 

** Idem, ibid. Vide fc Flor. Eutrop. Orof, & Zonsr. ubi fupra, 

»rt it in Not. Uudendorp. in S. Jul. Front. Strat, lib. ji. cap. i- ex. i. 
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mod abandoned difpolitiooand that many prodigies at 
Syracufe preceded his acceQicin. Polybius, however, differs 
from thefe authors in relation to his charafter } though he 
allows that'be 'was a weak and uiijull priticj. Soon after 
be had entered into a league with flannibal, and the ffate 
of Carthage, he was affalTinated by the dire^ion of Indi- 
glmines, one of the ollieers of his guards i*. 
ttht Hn- ■ '-The Capuans, hearing of the great preparations made in 
wuutgaht all the Roman provinces for the vigorous profecution of this 
/•mt „0 kfs than eighteen legions being defined for the 

fhtvice of the current year, were thrown into a great con- 
* fternatioii, efpccially as they knew thcmfelves to be e** 
tremely obnoxious to the Romans. They, therefore, in the 
mod prefling terms, in treated Hannibal to march immedi¬ 
ately to their affiffaiice, and prevent the Romans from in- 
vefting their city. Ilannibal, in compliance with their re- 
queil, advanced with all expedition to Mount Tifata, near 
Capua, where he had encamped the former year. Here he 
left a body of Spaniards and Nuraidians to defend the ad¬ 
vantageous fpoc of ground he podeffed, and fent a detach¬ 
ment to reinforce the garrifon of Capua. Then he march¬ 
ed to the lake Avernus, under pretence of facrificing to the 
gods, but in reality to attempt furprifing.Puteoli, into which 
I^bius had fome time before thrown a body of troops. 
Having ravaged the territory of Cuinx, as far as the pro¬ 
montory of Mifenum, heprefented hirafelf before Putcoli, 
and fummoned the garrifon, confifling of Iix thoufand men, 
to furrender: but finding the Romans determined to de¬ 
fend themfeIves to the laft extremity, and that the place 
w.ts almofl impregnable, he thought proper to retire. 
Soon after this difappointment, the populace of Nola, upon 
his approach towards their city, delired Hannibal to fend 
fome forces to defend them againfl the fenate, 'who were 
friends to the Romans: but Marcellus having with great 
difGcuIty palled the Vulturrius, reinforced the garrifon of 
Nola with fix thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, there¬ 
by prevented the Carthaginian from being Emitted into 
the place. In the mean ttnae Hanno, marchiug out of the 
country of the Briitii, encamped within three miles of Be- 
iicventum, upon the river Calor: Gracchus being informed 
of this morion, advanced at the head of a large detach¬ 
ment, confifling chiefly of Haves, and pitched his tents 
within a mile of him. vicinity of the two camps foon 

brought on a general a<SUon, wherein the Carthaginians 
were defeated with very confiderable lofs. During thefe 

p lav. ubifupra, cap. 4—S. Polyb.tib. vii. in Excerpt. - 
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tranfailions in the neighbourhood of Bcneventum, HannU 
bal appeared again before Nola; bur Marccllus, having 
joined the propraetor Pomponius, and ordered Ctaudiue 
Nero, with a flrong body of horfe, to aflault the enemy’s 
rear, attacked him without hefitatioii. After a warm dif- 
pate, the Roman gained the advantage, and might have 
entirely overthrown the Carthaginian, could Nero have exe> 
cured his orders : but that commander having, by fome un- 
forefeen accident, been hindered from coming up with the 
enemy in time, nothing deciiive happened on either fide. 
Hannibal foon after drew off his forces from before Nola, 
and retreated towards Tarentum s, 

Hanno, after ihedifgracc he had received near iBcneven- 
tum, retired into Lucania, where meeting with a body 
of Roman troops, fent by Gracchus to ravage the country, 
he foon difperfed them, putting a great number to the 
fword. Fahius and Matcellus now jointly carried on the 
fiege of Cafilinum, which they puflied fo vigoroufly, that it 
was at tail obliged to capitulate. Fabius granted them a 
capitulation, the chief article of which was, that they 
(liould have leave to retire to Capua ; but Matcellus, in 
violation of this agreement, maflacred many of them, and 
fent all the reft, except fifty that efcapeU to Fabius, pri- 
foners to Home. The Romaris afterwards deftroyed with 
and fword the whole country of the Caudine Samnites, car¬ 
ried off an immenfe quantity of plunder, and took by ftorm 
the cities Compulteria, Telcfia, Compfa, Melse, Fulfuise, and 
Orbitatiium. Hlands in Lucania, and Anese in Apulia, 
likewifc fuffercH the fame fate ; but Hanno, with the booty 
he gained in the late a£Hon, arrived fafe in the country of 
the Brutii 

Whim Hannibal was encamped on the lake Avernus, five 
young^Tarentine noblemen, who had been taken prifoners 
ill the battles of the lake Thrafymenus and Cannae, and 
difmiffed with great gcnerofity by that general, arrived as 
ambaffadots fiom the city of Tarentum. They told him, 
that in return for his kiiulners, they had prevailed upon 
the Tarctuines to prefer his friendfliip to that of the Ro¬ 
mans; and that they would open their gates upon his pre- 
fenting himfelf before the town. Hannibal retying upon 
this aifurance, foon after advanced into the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum ; but finding that no perfon offered to ftir, he 
bent his march to Salapia, ordejing vaft quantities of pro- 
vifions, colledfed in the territories of Metapontum and He- 

a Liv. ubi Tupra, cap. tt.—tj. Vide Sc Liv. ubi fupra, cap. 13, 

Appian. Sc Plut. in Hannib. ' Liv, ubi fup. cap. 19—si, 
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raclea, to be brought thither. Having an intention to fi* 
bis winter-niiarters there, he Jikewife fent detachments of 
Moors and Numictians to carry oft' every thing valuable 
that could be found in the dilfriii^ of Saleiitum, and the 
adjacent vi'ondy parts of Apulia. Amonglt other things 
which were the produce of the country, they brought off a, 
large number of wild horfes, four tbouPand of which be¬ 
ing broke, were very fcrviccabic to Hannibal its the re¬ 
mounting i f his cac.iiry. 

Notvi'iihilanding the lofTcs the Carthaginians fuftained 
the laltyc.ir in Npain, Aldrttbal .'’.tid hiago, in the beginning 
of this c.niip.ugii, docLitcd a liroiig body of Spaniards 5 a 
cirt in;dl,i:n : whief! would have been of bad confequcnce 
to the lliiiiMUfi, hc.il not I’ublius .idv.ineed wdih great expe- 
to rile i i.ru ', in order m Inppoit his confederates. 
The Iloni.M'.s circnnijicd at Cadi nni Altmir, a place remark¬ 
able ftrr the dc.itli oi the great Ilamilcar. 'J’hough this was 
a iertrefs of great Iti; n'gtb, and abundantly Ifored with pro- 
vilions, Pnhiius, finding all the adjacent ccnnrry poftefled 
by the eiicrnv, and Ills troops greatly liaralTed bv their horfc, 
form decani [id, and polled himfelf on a fpoi not fo much 
e>pr.red to tiieir infults. Publius, foon alter his arrival iii 
Ilia new e.irnp, went with a detaeliiiienr of light-armed 
troops to leconnoitrc fome of the neigbboiii ing places. 
This exei.iriion being ohferved by the Carih.igini.tn general, 
be adv.'.nccd ;:t the hc.ad of Ills lorccs, to attack hiiu ; anti 
mult have lurprifec! hiru iu .1 plain, had ho not retired in 
time to .IT! eminence, where he tiefended Iiimfelf till his 
brother Cneitic came to his relief. Caftiilo, a llrotig and 
jiohle eity of .Spain, and fn liricdiy allied with the Cartha- 
giiii.ins, that Afdruh.tl had taken him a wife from 1 hence, 
now revolted to the Romans. '1 he C.lrlh.iginiins, not dif- 
couraged at tiits defection, !,,ld I'cge to llliturgis, tiiTfeitdcd 
by a Homan garrifor,, v. liitli was in great d.iiigc:- i-f fur- 
rendering for want of piovilioi's. Cneins hearing of their 
diftrefs, fort e.! Iiis Way through ihc enemy's camp into the 
town, ftipplieil it plentifully w !(h every ncteftiuy, and the 
next day fillird out upon the enemy. In the tw'o a£Iions 
the Carthaginians had twelve tlioufand men killed upon the 
fpot, and Ten tlioufand taken priToners. Being ohiiged to 
abandon the ficge of Illiturgis, they marched from thence 
to attack Bigerra, another city in alliance with Rome ; hut 
Cneitis forced them to rsife this like wife, without ftriking 
a Broke. Afterwards the Carthaginian general retreated 
to Munda, whither he was followed by the Romans. Here 
both armies engaged for four hours, when the Uomaiis 
would have been victorious, had not Scipio been wounded 

in 
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in the thigh a jarelin ; an accident which fo difpirited 
his troop9» that he.was obliged to found a retreat. In this 
a£Uon the Carthaginian troops, according to Livy, as well 
as the elephants, were driven back to their retrenchments, 
where thirty-nine of thofe huge animals pcriilicd by the 
enemy’s darts. Twelve tlioufand Carthaginians ioft their 
lives on the field of battle, and three tboufand, with fifty- 
feven military enfigns, fell into the enemy’s hands. Then 
the Catthaginians retreated with great precipitation to .rlu- 
rinx, and were purfued by the Romans. There Cue ins, 
being carried in a Jitter, again attacked Afdrubal, and en¬ 
tirely routed him ; but did not make fuch a carnage as in 
the former engagements, becaufc the Carthaginian forces 
were not at tliat time fo numerous. Notwithfl-Miuling all 
thefc difafters, Mago fpeedily raifed fuch a number of re¬ 
cruits as enabled his brother to face the Romans once more. 

Aiioilicr battle enfued, wherein the Romans experienced 
their ufual fuecefs. Above eight tboufand Carthaginians, 
with eight elephants, were fiain, and about one thoufand, 
with fifty-ciglit military enfigns, and three elephants, taken. 
Mmnicapio and Civifinato, two kings of the Gauls, who 
came to all'ili: their allies the Carthaginians, likewife fell in 
this battle. A vail number of gold rings, chains for the 
neck, btacelcts, and other Gallic fpoils, alfo fell into the 
poireffion of the victors. The Romans, having dilven the 
enemy out of the field, advanced to Saguntum, forced the 
Carthaginian garrifon to abandon the city, and then rellored 
it to the ancient inhabitants that had furvived the c.ilaml- 
tics of ilicir country. Cneius caufed the Tiirdctani, who 
had been the occafion of this bloody war, to be fold by auc¬ 
tion, and afterwards rafed their city. Such is the account 
Ijivy lias given us of the military operations this year in 
Spain; in which, however, he feems to have dcfcrvedly 
incurred the imputation of partiality to hts own country¬ 
men 

In tile following fpriag Hannibal received intelligence, The eam~'. 
that Cairius Allinius, who ab.andoned the Roman iiuereft 
after the battle oi CaintK, had oiTefed to deliver Arpi into 
the hands of the Romans for a fum of money. This Intel- 
itgence did not difplcafe the Carthaginian, who had Jong fuf- 
pe£led Altinius of holding a correfpondcnce with the enemy; 
fince fuch a coudu£f could not fail of giving him an oppor¬ 
tunity of feizing upon the imm*nfe treafures that wealthy 
citizen poflefled. But, that he might appear not fo much 
ini!ueneed by avarice as refentment, as foon as he got Alti- 

* Pbilinui apud Pvlyb. lib, i, fub init. Lit, ubi flip, cap, 4t-~43. 
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ni^ii ft^es into hi* coSisni he buritt^ts wife an<iTchilaren 
.nWVc. Hannibal ilnmediately put a garrrfon of fire thoufand 
Canbaginians into the city above mentioned, who were 
joined by a body of three thoufand citizens, in order to fc- 
curc it again ft any attack of the Romans. However, the 
Fabii, having fetzcd all the avenues, furprifcd it in the 
manner already related. About a thoufand Spaniards, at 
the beginning of the attempt, went over in a body to the 
Romans, and prevailed upon them to permit the Carthagi¬ 
nian garrifon to retire. In puifuance of the capitulation, 
thofc troops were conduftcd by a Roman cfcorte to Hanni- 
hal’s camp at Salapia, without the Icaft injury. This is 
Livy’s account. But Appian relates, that the Fabii did not 
reduce Arpi by force, but by mea^s of fome traitors j and 
that they put all the Carthaginians to the fword*. 

The Romans at this period entered into an alliance with 
tttmi in Syphax, a Numidian prince, who had fuddcnly conceived 
Africa- averiion to the Carthaginians. In confcqucncc of the 

treaty concluded between the two powers, the Romans fcnt 
Q. Statorius into Africa, to difcipline a body of Numidian 
ituantry after the Roman manner. Statorius, upon his ar¬ 
rival in Numidia, foon inrolted a conftderable body of foot 
out of Syphax’s youth. Thefe he taught to keep their tanks, 
follow their colours, advance or retreat with order and ce¬ 
lerity, and to form all the evolutions and movements of the 
military art after the Roman model; fo that in a fliort time 
Syphax had a body of infantry, which he could entirely de¬ 
pend upon. The Carthaginians, ftiuling their Numidian 
forces beginning to defert in great numbers, and fearing the 
fatal effeifts I'uch a formidable union might produce, dif- 
patched ambafladors to Gala, king of the Maflyli, another 
Numidian prince, to propofe an oiFenrive and defenfive al¬ 
liance. Gala, at the nerfuafion of his fon Maliniila, then 
' only feventeen years of age, clofed with the propofal, and 
fcnt an army fo aftift his new allies. MafinilTa, to whofe 
condudf that army was committed, gave Syphax two fuch 
.overthrows, the firft in conjunction with the Carthaginians, 
and the fecond with the MafTylian forces only, that this 
prince found it impofllble to make a diveilion afterwards in 
favour of the Romans 

Though H.inttlbal ftood upon the defenfive the laft cam¬ 
paign, towards the clofc of it, fome inconfiderable cities of 
the Salentincs furrendered to his arms. However, to ba¬ 
lance this advantage, the Thurhins and Confentini revolted 

< Uv. nbi Tup. esp. 45_47. Appian. in Hannib, ■ Applaa. 
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W the Romans. This revolt m^bt have been attended wiih Yr. of FI. 
more fatal confequences, had not Haonp vanqailhed a body sh}. 
of Roman forces under the command of L. Pomponius AnteCbr. 
Veientanus in Lucania, after they had made dreadful in- 
curfions into the country of the Rrutii. The commander }ig„n^ 
himfelf was taken prifoner in the affion, and a great part A<u Ta~ 
of his men were cut off; an event which prevented feveral r«(«n* dr. 
petty ftates. from abandoning the Carthaginian intetefl, tivtrtd nf 
though a few fmaJi towns of Lucania, after that defeat, 
opened their gates to Sempronius. In the mean time Phi- 
leas, who bad a Jong time reSded at Rome as miniJler from 
Tarentum, a man of a turbulent and reliefs dirpoJtcioti, 
retired privately from Rome, with fome Tarentine hoilages, 
whom he bad aClRed to make their efcape. But being 
clofely purfoed, they were all taken neat Tarracina, brought 
back to Rome, fcourged publicly in the comitium, and 
afterwards thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. This 
barbarity extremely incenfed the Tarentiiies. Some of their 
young nobility therefore, the principal of whom were Ni- 
con and Philemenus, formed a delign to malTacre the Ro¬ 
man troops in garrifon, and deliver the city to the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Thefe two young noblemen, with a party that 
they could confide in, went privately by night out of the 
city, under pretence of being engaged in a bunting-match. 

Micon and Philemenus, as had been before concerted, rode 
up fo near Hannibal’s lines, that they were feized by one 
of his advanced guards, their aflbeiates having before dif- 
perfed themfelves in the neighbouring woods. At firfl they 
refufed to give any account of themfelves; but only intimat* 
cd, that they had fomething of ntoment to impart to the 
general. Being'conduced to him, they defifed to have a 
private conference; which was immediately granted. They 
then gave him a full account of the difpofition of the Ta- 
rentines, exclaiming bitterly at the fame time againll the 
Romans. Hannibal received them with great kindnefs, 
loaded them with promifes, and then difmiffed them. At 
the fecond conference, Nicon and Philemenqs concluded a 
trea^ with Hannibal on the part of the Tarentities, upon 
the following terms : i. When the Carthaginians iliall have 
poflefled themfelves of Tarentum, the citizens (hall enjoy 
their laws, liberties, and eftates, without infringement; 

2. They {ball not be obliged to pay any tribute, or receive 
a Carthaginian garrifon, withoit their own confent; 3. AU 
the cfTe^ls of the Romans in Tarentum lliall be given up as 
free booty to the Carthaginian troops Soon after this 
agcecment, Hannibal, by the alERancc of the confpirators, 
and the negligence of Livius, the Roman governor, furprif- 
C 3 cd 
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cd tlic toVn i and the Roman garrifon retired into the ci¬ 
tadel. In order to cover the town from the infuUs of this 
garrifon, he fecured that fide of it next to the citadel with 
walls. A ftrong party of the Roman troops made a fally 
upon the workmen i hot Hannibal drawing them into an 
anabufciule, put moll of them to the fword. 'Ihen he built 
fcveral woiks, that rendered the city i in pregnable on the 
fide of the citadelwhich he at lail beheged ; but, after 
he had advanced bra military machines, and his line of 
circumvallation w-ss formed, the Romans received a rein¬ 
forcement by fea from Metapongsm 5 which fo excited 
their courage, that the next night they made a fally, 
ruined the works of the befiegeft, and burnt their ma¬ 
chines. This repulfe forced Hannibal to abandon the en- 
terprizc ; but, by making carriages of feveral carts joined 
together, upon which lie raifed Ihips, he drew gullies with 
their rigging over land, from one part of ihe fea to an¬ 
other. This contrivance fecured the Tareniincs a free 
paOdge to the fea, of all comniunicaiion with which they 
had bean before deprived by the garriTon in the citadel. He 
then returned to the banks of the Galcfus, where he had 
before encamped ■, and left the citadel blocked up, both by 
fea and land 

Itttmn de- Whilft Hannibal lay encamped in the neighbourhood of 

ly Tarentum, the confuls threatened Capua with a fiege. This 
defjgn greatly alarmed the Capuan.s, who were under dread¬ 
ful apprehcniions of a famine, as the Romans had prevent¬ 
ed them from cultivating their lands the preceding year. 
They therefore Jntreated Hannibal to fend them a fuppiy of 
provifions, before the Homans fhould have cut off the com¬ 
munication betwixt their city and the place.? whttc the 
Carthaginians, and their allies, had erc£led magazines. 
Accordingly Hanno, in purfuar.ce of an order received 
from Hannibnl, marching out of the country of the Rrurii, 
encamped upon an eminence about ihree miles from Be 11c- 
ventum ; and, having amail'ed a great quantity of corn, ap¬ 
pointed a day for the Capua ns to fend a proper number of 
waggons to car^ it oil. The confuls being informed of 
this intention, r ulvius marched with great expedition to 
Beneventum, and from thence to the Carthaginian camp, 
which he immediately atrackod, and, by the bravery of Vi- 
biiis, a centurion of the Pdignian troops, V^alerius Flaccus, 
tribune of the third legion* and T. Peilanius, a centurion, 
carried, after an obftinate refiftance. Above fix thoufand 

• Tolyl}. iilu viii, I,i». lib. *xv, «p. S, Jul. Frontin.Slrat. 
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Carthaginians, were flain, and {even thoufand ukeA pri. 
foners. A great number of Campanian peafants, together 
with their waggons, and the corn Hanno had colleQed for 
the ufe of the Capuans, as well as an inimenfe quantity of 
other plunder, fell into the hands of the Romans. Hanno 
himfeU was not in the a^ion, but at fome difiance from the 
canap, when it happened; but, being informed of it at Co- 
minium Centura, he retired, with great precipitation,' into 
Brtuium. This blow fo terrified the Capuans, that the 
principal perfons among them feeraed afraid the enemy 
would as eafily pulTcfs themfelvcs of Capua as they had 
before reduced Arpi. HotvcTcr, in order to animate them 
to a vigorous defence, and proteft their territory from the 
incurfions of the Roman parties, Flannihal fent thegarrifon 
a reinTorceirent of two thoufand men. In the mean time 
the Carthaginian garrifon at Tarentum, in conjun£iion 
with the inhabitants, coiiLiiiued the blockade of the citadel, 
Hannibal, with his army, purfuing all the ncceffary mea- 
furcs, to facilitate the redutlion of that place*. 

The body of troops left to defend Metapontum being fo 
weakened by the large detachment fent to the citadel of 
Tarentum, that the Romans Were not in a condition to 
make head againft the citizens, who were well aiFeffed to 
the Carthaginians, Hannibal found means to make himfetf 
mafter of that city. Appian writes, that the Metapontini 
put all the Romans to the fword; and that Heraclea, a town 
iituatccl between Metapontum and Tarentum, followed the 
example of ihofe cities.’ The Thurians likewdfe, being T/irG p-. 
nearly related to tlie people of the two laft mentioned cities, 
as defeended from the Achaians, and higldy refenting the 
cruel treatment of the Tarc.ntine hoftagts, meditated a re- 
volt from the Romans. They therefore fent a deputation to 
llamio and Mago, who commanded a Carthaginian army 
in Rrutium, inviting them to take pofleffion of Thuriuin, 

Atintns, the command.ant, had but a fniall garrifon, hih 
chief dependence he i tig upon the citizens, whom he had 
armed and difciplincd, that they might be enabled to fop- 
port him, in cafe of a vifit from the enemy. Hanno firft 
prefeiUed liimfelf before the town with a body of infantry, 
whim Mago, with the cavalry, lay in ambufeade by favour 
of fome eminences, which concealed him from the enemy's 
parties, that were fent to reconnoitre the Carthaginians. Atl- 
nius, therefore, imagining lhat,hc fliould be attacked only 
by a body of foot, and being ignorant of the confpiracy the 
Thurians had entered into, did not in the leaft doubt but 

liv. ubi fop. cap. 13—15- Appian. in Hanr.ib> 
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thfct lA.ihettld «afily Tcpulfe the enemy. Hanno, at matters 
had been before concerted, retired upon the approach of 
Romans, drawing both them and tbeThurians infenfibiy 
to the foot of the eroineitces pofleffed by the Carthaginian 
horfe j who immediately nilhing upon them with a great 
fltout, the Tburians, according to agreement, lied, and 
were received by the confpirators into the city. The Ro¬ 
mans, in the mean time, notwithftanding they were charged 
in front, in flank, and in rear, behaved with great bravery} 
but, being at lall put to flight, upon their arrival at the 
town, they were denied admiSion, the confpirators on the 
walls exclaiming, “ That the Carthaginians, being mixed 
with the Romans, would certainly enter, unlefs the gates 
were immediately (hut.” They were all therefore cut to 
pieces, except Atinius, with a few of his principal officers, 
whom tlie Thurians faved fiom the general carnage, from 
the great perfonai regatd they had for that commandant, on 
account of his mild and juft government. After they had 
fent them, on board feme gaiiic.s, to the next poit belong¬ 
ing to the Rrmans, the eonfpiraiots detivered Thurium in¬ 
to the hands of the Carthaginians. In the mean time (he 
confuls proceeded towards Capua, in order to form the Gege 
of that important place r, 

T/itpr*- Whilft the Romans were preparing to attack'Hannibal in 

€t*filStM- the moft fenflble part, they fuftained an altnoft irreparable 
death of Setnpronius Gracchus. That excellent 
commander, having made the neceflary difpofitions for 
marching out of Lucania into the neighbourhood of Capua, 
with a body of .Volones, to prevent the enemy from throw¬ 
ing any fuccours' into the place, was, by the treachery of 
Ftaviua Lucan us, drawn into an ambufeatie, and cut off, 
with the fmall party that attended him. Livy tells us, that 
authors do not entirely agree in their accounts of that ge¬ 
neral's death, fome affirming that he was maflacred by two 
troops of Numidians, as he repeated a facrifice, which had 
been attended by a vety bad omen, at fome diftanee from 
the camp, before he left Lucania j others, that a Carthagi¬ 
nian detachment put him, and a few liflors, with three (laves 
attending them, to the fwoid. near the river Cator, in the 
territory of Beneventum, as they were bathing themfetves j- 
and others again, that befell in the manner iirft related. The 
Roman writers diflTer likewife as much in the accounts they 
give us of his interment; ffime intimating, that HannibU 
celebrated his funeral obfequies with great pomp and mag- 
pific^nce ; and others, that he fent the body to the Romazt 

X lit. vbi fup. eap, 15. Appisn. in Hinnih, 
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' camp to be interred. ^ that »» it raay^Hannibalprobablf 
reaped confiderabie advantage from tbia accident, iBiKe it, 
for feme time, fecma to have retarded the attack of Capua*. 

However, the confuis at laft approached that city with 
an intention to invelt it', and the Capuans ordered a detach¬ 
ment of foot to make a Tally upon the enemy. As the Ro¬ 
mans plundered all the country though which they march¬ 
ed, that detachment, fopported by a body of Carthaginian 
cavalry under the command of Mago, fell in with a numer¬ 
ous party, ravaging the adjacent territory without any order 
or difeipJine ; tbefe troops Mago routed at the firft attack, 
killed liiteen hundred upon the fpot, recovered a vaft (]iian- 
tity of booty, and difpeffed the reft. This ailion fo much 
dejefVed the confuls, that at prefent they thought proper to 
Hand upon the defenfive, and fo encouraged the Carthagi¬ 
nians and Capuans, that they hataft'ed the Homans in their 
turn. Hannibal, upon advice of what had happened, im¬ 
mediately marched to Ctipua and attacked the Romans, 
fioon after the beginning of the engagement, the quseftor 
Cornelius appeared with a body of troops, formerly corn- 
inandcd by .Semprenius, to the terror of both partie.s, each 
looking upon them ;us enemies. Under this apprehenfion 
both armies retired from the field of battle to their refpec- 
live camps. 'Ihc confuls, after the a£lion, in which the 
Romans lufTercd moll, divided their forces into two bodies, 
in order to oblige Hannibal to leave the territory of Capua. 

Tulvius retreated into the tliftrifl of Cum-.e, whiift Claudius 
took his march into Lucania. Hannibal purfued the latter, Hannihal 
but was not able to come up with him : however, he met On. 
with a Roman corps of fixteen thniifand men, under the 
conduct of M. Centenius Penula, who had fignailzed him- 
feif on many occaGons as a cen.turion. This olficcr, being 
introduced to the fciiate by P. Cornelius Sulla the prattor, 
had the con'idcnce to tell the confeript fathers, that, if 
they would iruft him with only a body of five thoufand 
men, he would check the c.treer of the Carthaginians, and 
give a good account of Hannibal. Inftcad of five, they 
alligiied him eight thoufand, which, by the acceffion of vo¬ 
lunteers in his march to Lucatiia, and many of the natives 
on his arrival, he increafed to double the number. Being a 
man of aftoiiiftiing refolution, he engaged the Carthaginians 
upon Hannibal’s firft oficring him battle; but not being 
able to withftand that general, after a fight of two hours, 
he was entirely defeated.' As Hannibal, by blocking up 
all the pafies with detachments of his cavalry, had cut off 

* Val. Max. lib. iii, cap, a. On>£ lib. iv, cap. ly. 
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their ls(!tre^t» ail the RoRuns, except a thoufand mea, tOr 
gethc:y*"with their general) were Haiti. Notwithflandiog 
which defeat, Claudius, having taken a large compafs in 
order to get clear of Hannibal, arrived once more before 
Capua, and, in conjundfion with hU colleague, blocked up 
that city *. 

M fihviift ■ Hannib il, ever mindful of taking advantage of the foibles 
tktf/^ter Qf t{,g Roman generals, receiving intelligence from hisfpies 
tutMuj. Apulia, that Cn. Fulviiis the ptwtor, elated with fotne 
late inftances of fucccfs, dvfpifed the enemy, and permitted 
a total relaxation of difcipline amongfl his troops, advanced 
to Herdonia,.where the Romans lay encamped. Upon his 
arrival he poflcd three thoufand light-armed troops in the 
nei;^iibc>iiring lioules, and amongit the ilirubs and hufhes, 
which conceaieJ them from the enemy ; and detached Mago 
with two thoufand hotfe to fecure all the avenues through 
vhich it v'ai, probable iht routed enemy would attempt to 
cfcattc. 'J’he prattor, being a man of a fiery temper, was 
calily drawn by Hannibal into the ambufeade ; where being 
attacked in front, in rear, and in flank, and his retreat cut 
<!tf, the whede- Homan corps, confifting of eighteen thou- 
f/.nd nun, except the prtetor and two hundred horfe, who 
fled as foon as they fiw vi^lory incline to the Carthaginians, 
was almolt entirely put to ibe fword. The two lali difaf- 
ters immediately rucee -ding each other, threw the Roman 
fenatc into the utoiolL eonflcrnaiion, and obliged them 
to fend M. Metilins and C. Lxtorius to the confnis with 
frefli inftrviiftions 


nanniial Not with I landing ihcfc mis fortunes, the confuls, purfuant 

to an order received from the fenate, made the neceflary 
Umjuto difpolttions for fo rmiiig the fiege of Capua. Hannibal, after 
•he enemy at Herdonia, returned to Tarentum, 
B'UMiiitji- where he attempted both by force and perfuaflon, to bring 
utato a ^ the Roman gai-fifon in the citadel to a capitulation : but all 
Tfvelt. jijg cndeavoiiia pioving inefledlual, he turned off to Brun-. 

dufium, to excite the citizens to a revolt. Being difap- 
pointed in t’nis view, he entertained fomc thoughts of mov¬ 
ing towards Capua, at the earncR defire of the inhabitants. 


Otacnii" 

ra'-Joge!^ 

tht fo/ll 
of Africa^ 


who fent a deputation to him for that purpofe. 

About the time of the redudfion of .Syracufe, Otacilius 
failed with eighty quimjueremcs from Lilybatum to Utica, 
Where, entering the port in the night, he captured a great 
iNimber of vcfllis laden w^th corn. After which he landed 
a ^dy of farces, which ravaged all the adjacent territory, 


»I.V iihi fupra, cap. i8—»t. 
in Haiiib. 


^ Idem ibid, cap. iz. Plut 
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then Kturned on board with a very Cbofiderable booty, 
uhe Carthaginians giving him no obilniOion in this ex£ur- 
Hion, either by fea or land, he arrived fafe at Ltlybseuni} 

Bhrce days after he left the harbour of Utica, with a hun¬ 
dred anti thirty traiifports, that conveyed the corn and other 
Tpoils he had acquired, into that harbour. By fuch a fca- 
Tonablc fupply he was enabled to relieve the people of Sy- 
racufe, who, as well as the Romans refldiiig there, were at 
that time threatened with a famine °. 

The Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain ; Thtira»f- 
pne commanded by Afdrtihai the fon of Gifeo, another by 
Mago, and the third by Afdiuba! the brother of Hannibal. ^ * 

The two former generals encamped clofc together, about 
five days march from the Romans ; and the latter, polled 
[liimfclf at Anitorgis, a city much nearer the enemy. This 
difpohtioji obliged the Romans to divide their forces alfo. 

Cncius, with one third of the Roman troops, and a body of 
thirty tboulatid Cckiberian auxiliaries, advanced into the 
neighbourhood of Aijitorgis, to obferve the motions of Af- 
drubal the fon of Hainilcar. The two armies encamptjd on 
oppoftte banks of the farn^lKer, with an intention to come 
; to an engagement. AfdlVnl, having a perfect: kiiowlege 
of the iSpatiiih periidy, and bciirg bclides well fkilled in the 
, Celtiberian tongue, cafily found means to bribe the Ccltibe- 
• rian troops to del'ert; which obliged Cncius to retire with 
great precipit.ation before the Carthaginians. In the mean 
time Mago, and the other Afdrubal, by the alTiRance of Ma- 
linilTa, and Indibilis, rcgulus of the Lacetani, gave theRo^ 
mans a complete overthrow, and killed Publius. The fame 
generals and princes, with their united forces, afterwards 
purfuing Cncius, attacked him on the top of an eminence, 
where, after a bloody ad.ion, they defeated him, put him 
to the fword, wdth a great number of his legionaries, and 
forced the rcll to fly to Publius's camp, tvhtch was guarded 
by a fmall body, under the command of T. Fonteius, one 
of his lieutenants. However, the Carthaginians, towards 
the clofe of the campaign, w'erc unexpefiedly overthrown 
by a young Roman knight, named C. Martius, who had 
colicfted the remains of the Roman army, as wc have re¬ 
lated in another part of this work. According to Clau¬ 
dius, who tranflated the Annales Aciliani out of Greek into 
Latin, two Carthaginian camps were forced itl twenty-four 
hours by Martius, ihirty-feven thftufand Carthaginians kill¬ 
ed, eighteen hundred made prifoners, beJideS many fpoilS 
taken, amongfl which was a filver fhield, weighing a hun¬ 


dred 


r Liv, ubi fupra. 
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< 3 ^ «nd'( 3 i 7 rt]r-«g!it pdunds» trith the effigies of Afdrubd 
t 1 >o fan of Hamilcar upon it. Valerius Antias relates, thst 
Mago’s esmp was taken, fcaen thoufand of the enemj 
were put to the fword \ and that, in a pitched battle, Maf-* 
tlus defeated Afdrubal, killing ten thoufand of his troops, 
and making four thoufand thtee hundred and thirty p.rifon> 
ers. Pifo affirms, that the Romans drew the Carthaginians 
into an ambufeade, and by that ilratagem cut off five thoU'- 
fand of them *, but the accounts of thefc authors are fo im¬ 
probable and contradictory, that we ought to read' them 
with caution. 

Vhi R»- In the mean time the Romans pulhed on the Gege of Ca- 

*<*» gt”*’ pua with the utmoft vigouV. The Capuans made leveral 
ff fuccefs 5 but Hannibal was at laft Informed by 

CofM. ^ Numidian horfeman, who had pafled through the Ro¬ 
man camp undifeovered in the night, that Capua was re¬ 
duced to the laft extremity for want of provifions; and then, 
thouclt not without regret, he moved from his camp upon 
the Galefus near Tarentum, to the relief of his favourite 
city. Though for fome time after the arrival of the Numi¬ 
dian, he remained in a ftate^j||, fufpenfe, not knowing 
whether the reduflion of the'iflKel of Tarentum, or the 
relief of Capua, would turn oufmoft to his advantage; yet, 
from the fingular affeftion he bore the Capuans, he at lafi 
came to a refolucion to prefer their fafety to the other con- 
fidcration. It is probable likewife that he took this Aep in 
order to prefervehis reputation amoiigfl his allies. Leaving, 
therefore, his baggage in Brutium, he advanced, with a 
Rrong body of Irght-armed troops, together with thirty- 
three elephants, towards Capua, emcamping in a valley be¬ 
hind Mount Tifata. Here he did not continue long inac¬ 
tive; for he firfi took a fort called Calatja, and then attack¬ 
ed the Roman lines," the Capuans at the fame inflant, as 
had been concerted betwixt them and Hannibal, making a 
vigorous Tally with their whole garrifon ; but after a warm 
difpute, both the Carthaginians and Capuans were repulfed 
with confidcrable lofs. Livy aflerts, thatin the heat of the 
aftion the Spaniards and Numidians, together with the 
elephants, broke into the enemy’s camp; that thofc ani¬ 
mals, by overturning the Roman tents, and frighting the 
beafts of burden, diffufed terror wherever they moved; and 
that Hannibal, taking advantage of this confufion, ordered 
fome of his men, who ctftild fpeak Latin, to cry out, that 
fince the Roman camp was taken, every foldier was at li¬ 
berty to (hift for bimfelf as well as he could, and to fly to 
the neighbouring mountains. However, the elephants 
bemg fooa driven out of tbe camp- by fire, and Hannibal’s 
' artifice 
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artifice dcfe^dj tlie Roman) recollected themfelvesy -and 
obUged'tbeeQcixiy^to rctiri;. After ttiis aClioo Haonibal, 
unable either to draw the enem7 to a battle, or force apaf- 
tage through their camp iniothetowiijlaidafide all thoughts 
for the prefent of relieving Capua 

Howeverj that generalj ever aClive in fonrring fehemes UannHat 
for the annoyance of hU enemies, at laft devtifed an expe- tulva/Ku 
dient which, he doubted not, would infallibly anfwer his 
purpofe. He propofed to march with fuch expedition to 
Rome, as to picfeni himfelf at the walls of that metropolis, 
before the Romans could have any notice or fulpicion of 
his dclign. In order to facilitate the execution of thispro- 
jed, Hannibal ordered his troops to fupply themfisives with 
provilions for ten days, and prepared as many tranfports 
as would waft them over the VuUurnus in one night i but, 
notwith(Ianding the privacy, with which this affair was 
tranfaCled, Fuivius, by means of Carthaginian deferters, 
received intelligence of Hannibal’s intended motion, and 
difpatched a courier to Rome, to give the fenate early no¬ 
tice of his approach. As the Carthaginian did not march 
dire£fly to Rome, but tooh a compafs,- and (laid to ravage 
the countries through which he moved, the Romans had 
time to make proper dirpolitions for the defence of their 
capital. Hannibal, having marched by SuelTa, Allifat, A- 
quinum, Interamna, Fregcllie, Labicum, Tufculum, and 
Gabii, encamped on a commodious fpot of ground within 
eight miles of Rome. The Numidiari cavalry in the ad¬ 
vanced-guard filled all places with daughter, and took many 
prifoners. He then advanced to the hanks of the Anio, 
about three miles from the enemy’s capital, from whence, 
cfcortcdby a choice detachment of two thoufand horfe, he 
proceeded to the very gates of Rome, in order to reconnoitre 
the enemy, and take a view of the fituation of the city } but 
not meeting with the deli red fuccefs, either in this excur- 
fion or in the attempts he afterwards made, he retired fix 
miles from Rome, and poffed himfelf upon the Tutia. From 
hence he went to the grove of the goddefs Feronia, where 
flood a temple facred to that divinity, enriched with the va- 
luable^.oblattons and prefentsof the Capenates, a people in¬ 
habiting that diflriff ; which he plundered. Livy affirms, 
that after Hannibal’s departure, great heaps of brafs were 
found in this grove, which his foldiers had left in the room 
of the treafure they had carried «ff. According to Strabo, 
a facrifice was offered annually to the goddefs Feronia, in 
the grove where flic was worfliipped, at the foot of the 

^ -siivtlib. xxTL eap, 4~y. 

mountain 
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The Hj/hty of the Corthaghiafa. 

mguntatn SoraftC) where her votaries walked unhutt over 
bQrfiiflg coals. Hanntbal, finding himfelf difitppomted in 
his views, is faid to have exclaimed, that at one time 
his own will, at another fortune, would not permit him to 
take Rome, 

Hannibal, finding that be could not relieve Capua, 
marched with fuch expedition to Khegium, that be had 
nearly furprifed that city. Tl.is expedition was by no means 
pleafing to the Capuans, who prevailed upon Hollar and 
Hanno, the commanders of the Carthaghilan forces in Ca¬ 
pua, to prefs Hannibal, in the moll moving terms, to at¬ 
tempt railing the fiegc of that city. Their letters, how¬ 
ever, had no efl'edl j for Hannibal cither being unable or 
imwilllng to relieve the place, it was obliged to furrcndcr 
to the Homans, Seppius Ltelius being at that time the mc- 
diaduticus, or chief magiflratc. Vibius Virius, who had 
been the chief author of the late revolt, put an end to his 
life by poifon, as did twenty-feveu other fenators. In what 
a fhocking and inhuman niamier Fulvius treated the Ca- 
puan fenators, both before and even after the coiifcript fa¬ 
thers at Rome had granted them mercy, may be feen in a 
former part of this work. Thtsfticcefs of this fiege gave 
the Romans a vifible fuperiority over the Carthaginians, 
and difpofed the Italian dates in general to declare for their 
former inaders 

Some time after the reclu£lion of Capua, Afdrubal the 
fon of Hamilcar being encamped at Lapides Atri, in the 
country of the Aufetani, between llliturgis aitd McntilTa, 
was informed that Claudius Nero, who br.d been employed 
before Capua, was arrived in Spain with a drong reinforce¬ 
ment. 'I'hat general bad taken upon liim the tvmimind of 
the army dedined to aft againlL the Carthaginians in Spain, 
in the room of L. Marciu-s and T. Fonteius, Afdrubal fooji 
after, through want of ecnidufl, fuiTered liirufc'f to be cn- 
dofed in an idhmus in fuch a manner, that ho lay at the 
mercy of the enemy. However, be found means to extricate 
himfelf from the difficulties in which that error had involved 
him, though not by the mod honourable metheds. nils 
event fo changed the face of affairs in Spain, that no perfoii 
of didinffion, except P. Cornelius Scipio, the fon of Pub¬ 
lius, who had lately lod his life in Spain, offered himfelf a 
candidate for the proconfulate in that province. He was 
therefore chofen proconful for Spain, and fent, with an ad¬ 
ditional body of troops, to carry on the war in that country. 
Soon after his arrival, be received deputations from mod of 

* Liv. ubi fupra, cap. iz—jy. Polyb. ubi fupra. 
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Ac Spanifti nations, who dtfcovered a great IncUnation to 
come to a clofe union with the Romans. Wh''” Scipio, 
amidft the applaufe and acclamations of all ranks .. id de> 
grecs of men at Rome, undertook the command of t)^ 

»tmy in Spain, he was fcarce twenty-four years of age. 

Nothing of confequence, except what has been already HattnUoTs 
related, happened farther this year in Spain. At the 
end of it Afdrubal, the fon of Gifeo, extended his winter- 
quarters "as far as Gades, and the ocean. Mago occu- aad*‘‘ 
pied his, above the Saltus CalluIonenGs ; and Afdrubal, the Sfaiis. 
fon of Hamilcar, cantoned bis body of troops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of S.iguntum. About this time the Carthagi¬ 
nians fent a fquadron to Tarentum, to cut oif all fuppUes 
from the Roman garrifun in the citadel \ but they incom¬ 
moded their allies the I’arentines more than they diflutbed 
the enemy ; for it was found impolTible to convey, cither 
by fca or land, a quantity of proviiions fuiUcicntto fupport 
both the people of Tarentum, and the forces on board the 
Carthaginian gallics. Though the latter, therefore, for 
feme time blocked up the citadel by Tea, they could not 
carry their point, the Romans being plentifully fupplied 
with provifions, and having a large train of military engines. 

Hannibal, now finding the Carthaginian affairs going fwift- 
ly to decay in Italy, as well as Sicily and Spain, could not 
forbear exclaiming againlt Haiinu, and his fatlion, for the 
detention of thofe fuccours which would have enabled him 
to finifh the conqueft of Italy. 

In the next campaign the Romans recovered Salapia, by Tht 
the affilfance of Blafius, a Salapian, who had always been Kam laki 
a fecret well-wi(her to the republic. As the particulars of 
this affion have been already refined, we (hall not dwell jtatedat 
upon them here ; but only obferve, that Hannibal loft a jta bj tht 
body of his beft horfe in it, which proved much more fatal lartnliats^ 
to him than the fall of Salapia ; for his cavalry could ne¬ 
ver, after this difafter, make head again ft that of the Ro¬ 
mans, to which it had always been before fuperior. About 
this lime a Tarentine fqiiadron defeated a Roman fleet fent 
to fupply the citadel with provifions, under the conduft of 
Hecimus Q^intius, who was killed in thc'.uflion : but to 
compenfatc tor this difaftcr, a Roman detachment, confid¬ 
ing of two thoufand men, fell upon four thoufand Taren- 
tinc foragers, and, through the condu£l: and bravery of their 
leader, C. Perfius, entirely defeaied them, putting the great- 
eft part of them to the fword ^ 

* Liv. lib, XXV) cap 59. Plut. in Marcel. Zonar. lib. ix. cap, 7. 
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Seitictahi Scipio, h^vii^ got his naval force in readincfs for fea 
C'«r- e^ly in the fprisg, appointed Tarraco the place of rcndez* 
tha^, voua for his Spaniih allies. Upon their aliembling, he or» 
d£T^ the main body of the army to defile from thence to¬ 
wards the Iberus, hlmfelf following at the head of five 
thoufand Spaniards. Here he Jiarangued the foldiery, in¬ 
filling upon thole topics that be thought would be the moll 
proper to infpire them with refolution. Then leaving M. 
Silanus, with three thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, 
to prevent diforders in thofc parts of Spain, he palTed the 
Ibcrus, with an army of twenty-five thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand five hundred horfe. As aim oil all the riches of 
Spain were depofited in New Carthage, a city lituated, like 
Old Carthage, upon a peninfula, betwixt a noble port and 
a lake, which lall ferved as a fence to the wcltern and nor¬ 
thern parts of the wall, he formed a defign to reduce it. 
He was likewife further excited by the comrnodioufnefs of 
its harbour, which was capacious enough to receive the 
largell fleet, and fo near the coall of Africa, that the Ko- 
manS| when in pofielfion of it, might eafily make a defeent 
on the Carthaginian territories. Mago, who, according to 
fome authors, commanded in the town, or, as Valerius An- 
tias maintains, Arme, upon Scipio’s approach, made the 
neceflary difpofitions for a vigorous defence. The Romans, 
however, not only repulfed me enemy in a Tally, but like¬ 
wife purfued them with fuch ardour, that had not Scipio 
ordered a retreat, they would have entered the place pcll- 
'mell with the Carthaginians. Their bravery and refolution 
fo intimidated the tfoops in garrifoti, that they abandoned 
many of their polls, and deferted the ramparts. Scipio, 
therefore, immediately commanded a vigorous attack to be 
made on thofe parts of the wall which were moll expofed; 
his fleet at the fame time forwarding the operations of the 
land-forces, by alfaulting the town on the fca-fide. After 
a bloody and obfiinate difpute, the P4omans carried the 
place fword in hand. The commandant retired into the 
citadel} but w'as fo vigoroully prefled by the Romans, that 
he foon found himfelf obliged to furrender at difcrction. 
Till the furrender of the citadel the llaughCer was general | 
but afterwards quarter was granted, the foldiers being 
chiefly intent upon plunder. The Romans made ten thou¬ 
fand freemen prifoners, befidcs a prodigious number of 
women, children, and liases ; together with three hundred, 
or, according to others, feven hundred twenty-five Spanifh 
hollagcs, whom the Roman general immediately difmilTcd. 
They found in the place a hundred and twenty of the greater 

catapults. 
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catapults, t«t> kiuedreti eigh»^«iie t)ie Icfler fo^ i twenty. ■ 
three at ^ lat^gSI' halifiw, w^.two of the ilhaUer { an in- 
concdv^le number of fcoipions, armsf and darts of all 
kinds, together with fcventy-four military enGgns. Ah im. 
menfe quantity of gold andfitver, both in money and plate, 
fell into Scipio’s hands ». 

The Carthaginians, for fome time, endeavoured to fujp* 
prefs the news of the fevere Itroke they bad received in Spain 
by the rcduflion of New Carthage, being apprehenfive that, 
as foon as the Spaniards obtained intelligence of fuchan lur' 
expeded event, they would, to a man, declare in favour of 
the Romans; but not being able long to conceal 16 remark* 
able a difgrace, they were obliged at laft to own it. How* 
ever, in order to palliate their own ihameful behaviour at 
the laft attack, they pretended, that Scipio had ftolen the 
town by furprlze ; that the conqueft was of little impor* 
tance, although the young commander affeAed to conGder 
it as equivalent to a Ggnal viflory ; and that, upon the ap. 
proach of three Carthaginian generals, at the head of three 
vifiorious armies, he would be thrown into a panic, and 
have his mind entirely occupied,by the frightful idea of the 
havock lately made in his family. Notwithftanding which 
fuggellions, they were pcrfe^ly fenGbl^ of the great lofs 
they had fuftained, and of the fatal influence the redufiion 
6f lb important a fortrefs muft neceifarily have upon their 
aflfairs. 

Marcellus, after the reduftion of Salapia, advancing into 
Samnium, took Maronea and Melse, two cities of that coun- 
try, bv aflault. Three thoufand Cartbagintan Ibldiers, left 
there oy Hannibal, were all put to the fword> He found viut at 
in the place two hundred and forty thoufand bulbels of Htrdtaia. 
wheat, together with a hundred and ten thoufand of bar¬ 
ley. The plunder he diftributed among the troops j but 
this could by no means be deemed a fuSicient cotnpenfation 
for the terrible defeat Hannibal gave th^roconful Cn. Ful- 
Vius at Merdonea about the fame lime. The Roman general, 
being informed, that thd citizens of Herdonea fliewed a dif* 
pofmon to abandon the Carthaginian intereft, moved that 
way, to encourage them to declare themfelvcs. Han* 
nibal, by bis fpies, receiving intelligence of this motion, 
advanced like wife into the ncighbonihood of that dty, with 
fuch celerity, that Fulvius had no intimation of his approach. 

However, upon Haniiiballe offering battle to the Homans, 
as engagement enfued, wherein the legionaries behaved 

a Polyh. lib. X. lab Inlt. Liv. nbi fay. cap. 4), & fcq. Appiau. id 
Ibeiic. Plor. Ub. ii. cap. 6. 
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irid gcvat brarerj, till tbe Cartb»<nian found iMana tp 
tf» g ^<>d y ife'^ni'witfa bw Horfe. “ftdn they were thrown 
'ii)io''tonAifion', 'and'driveft out of tlie fidid, with the loie of 
thirteen thdufand men, the reft flying toMsrcellus in Sam- 
idom by different routes. After this viftory, Ilahniball 
burnt the city of Herdotieai put to death as many of this 
nobility, who had kept a fccrct correfpohdehee whh Pol- 
ViUB, as he could difeover, and tnin^orted moft of fbe ci¬ 
tizens to Metapontum and Thurih Upon the firlt news of 
Fulvius’s overthrow, MarccHtis matched from Samniutn in¬ 
to Lucania, to check the progrefs of the Carthaginian arms, 
and came up with Hannibal near the town of Nurniftfo. 
Both Tides immediately (hewed a diTpofition to fight^ and 
drew up their armies in order of battle. Hannibal pd{l- 
ed his right wing on an cmtticnce, and Marcdlus placed hts 
left cloK by the town. The aflion was very (harp, but 
not decifive, night obliging both Tides to retire. Hannibal 
not judging it expedient to renew the attack next morning, 
decamped in the night, putTuing his march to Venufta, 
where, in a few days, die Roman army arrived. Some 
flight Ikiimilhes happened betwixt the advanced-guards of 
both parties; but nothing of importance was undertaken by 
either of the generals, they being wholly employed in watch¬ 
ing one another's motions. A confpiracy, formed againft 
the Roman troops in Capua, being deveflted, the confplra- 
tors received condign puniOiment. Syphax, about this 
time, fent an embaffy to Rome, informing the fenate of the 
advantages he had lately gained over the Carthaginians. 
Towards the cloTeoT this campaign, Hamilcar, with a Car¬ 
thaginian, fquadron, conflftingof forty gallics, hovered upon 
the coafts of Sardinia, and ravaged all the country about 
Olbia and Caialis. The Sicilian banditti, about this time, 
not only deftroyed with fire and fword a great'part of Bru- 
ttum, but like wife laid fi.ege to the city of Cautouia 
f'aruii/M* Hannibal, having taken up his winter-quarters near Ca- 
^mntt nuGuni,' endeavoured to excite the* people of that city to re- 
volt from the Romans. • Thcfc intrigues reaching the cark 
MW Jtfar- Marccllus, he advanced to Canufmm, encamped oppo- 
ttiaj. fite Hannibal, and foon found means to draw him to a bat¬ 
tle. The two armies, being feparated by night, at fifft part¬ 
ed upon equal terms ; but the next day, the encounter be¬ 
ing renewed, Hannibal worRed the Romans. This event 
extremely chagrinetf-MarceWuS, who hitherto had licver re- 
' ceked any repulfe' from ^e Carthaginians; but now, be- 

ii.Pdyb; lib. x. Liv, tib. xxvii. Tub, init. Appian, in Hannib. 
Hut in Marcel. Orof, lib, iv. cap. >8. 
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amon^^ whom w»« fb^centurions, and two mtliury tri- 
bunea. together with fix ftandards taken by the enemy. ^ 

Being therefore fired with indignation and refentment, M 
refolred to venture another engagement with Hannibal, 
who, DO bis part, feemed determined not to decline the 
challenge. Marcell us polled the left wing, and thofe co¬ 
horts, that, in the lad adlion, had lod their colours, in 
front i the twentieth legion he placed on the right; and 
appointed Cornelius Lentulus and C. Claudius Nero to com¬ 
mand both wings, whiid be himfelf conduced the main 
bodft Hannibal poded the Spaniards in front, and di& 
pofi^'his other forces in the ufual manner. The fight was 
obdinate and bloody, the Carthaginian elephants oyerthrow¬ 
ing many of the Roman dandards, breaking the enemy's 
ranks, and treading a great number under foot; but by the 
bravery of Decimius Flavus, a military tribune, thelc fu¬ 
rious animals were repulfed : a circamdance which enabled 
the Romans to drive Hannibal to his camp, after they had 
laid eight thoufand Carrhaginians dead upon the fpot. Mar- 
cellus, however, lod above three thoufand men in the ac¬ 
tion, and had almoll ail the red wounded ; infomuch that 
he found himfelf unable to pUrfue Hannibal, when his fpies 
informed him, that he was retreating IntaBrutium. Dur¬ 
ing thefe tranfafliona, the Hirpini, Lucani, and Volfcentes,. 
fubmitted to the conful Fulvius, delivering into his liands 
all the troops Hannibal had left in their cities for garrlfons. 

Paflius and Vibius likewife, two of the principal noblemen 
amongd the Brutii, endeavoured to procure for their coun¬ 
trymen the fame terms that had been granted to their neigh¬ 
bours. Q^Fabius, the other conful, about the fame time, 
took Manduria, a city of the Salentines, by dorm, making 
four thoufand men prifoners df war After this exploit, 

Pa^ius' inveded Tarentum. As the Carthaginians had no 
fleet in thofe feas, having fent all their gallics to the illand 
Corcyra, in order to afiid king Philip, then at war with the 
ACtoiians, he found no difficulty in making his approaches 
.by fcaaswellas byland. Mean while,. Hannibal advanced 
with a drong body of troops to Caulonia ; and obliged the 
Sicilian robbers to retire to an eminence at fome diftance 
from the town ^ 

An accident, that could not he forefeen, threw Taren* FaiUii 
turn into the hands of Fabius. The commandant of the Itiui TVs- 
Brutian garrifon, which Hannibal left for the defence of 
the place, fell defperatcly in love with a young maiden, 

* Polyb. lir, Appian. Zontr. ablfupra. 
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whofis bruher wa& a/oldtcr in tbe &«iienan army. Thi» 
|j^on betne informed by his fiftefjiiS n^«tter> of the great 
intereft flit had with the commandant, he immediately com- 
oiunicated the matter to Fabius, who ordered him to go in¬ 
to the city as a deferter, and to try whether he could not» 
by bis {liter's inllueiice. prevail upon her gallant to intro¬ 
duce the Romans into the town. This fcheme was happily 
effefted, the Tareiirines not being able to oppofe the Ro¬ 
mans, after they had been deferted by the Brutians. Nico 
and Dcmocrates, two of tbeTarentine leaders, died glori- 
ouily, fighting for the liberties of their country j and Phile- 
meiius, by whofe agency Tarentum had been betrayed to 
. Hannibal, was fuppofed to have thrown himfclf headlong 
from his horfe into a well, after the a^ion. Cartfaalo, who 
commanded the body of native Carthaginians in tbe places 
was put to tbe fwotd, together with a great number of his 
men, as well as tbe greateft part of the Tarendnes, and 
many even of the Brutians themfelvea. All authors agree, 
that the plunder taken was itnmeufe, and even equal to 
what Marccllus found in Syracufe, Tlte number of Haves 
made prifoners amounted to thirty thoufand. Fabius dif- 
mantled Tarentum, and demolifhed the wall that feparated 
tbe town from the citadel. About this time Hannibal, hav¬ 
ing, for a confiderable term, furrounded the body of Sici¬ 
lian banditti pofied on tbe eminence near Caulonia above 
mentioned, forced them to furrender at diferetioa 
jfplrubal The Carthaginians had this year three armies iu Spain, 
Je/taied ly commanded by three of theirbeft generals, namely, Afdru- 
jjf Hamilcar, Afdrubal the fon of Gifeo, and 
Mago. £dcco, or Edeibo, a general of great reputation 
amongil; the Spaniards, abandoning the Carthaginian in- 
tereft about the beginning of the fummer, came over to 
Scipio. His wife and children bad been, for fome time, in 
the Roman campj but a regard to their fafety did not^o 
much induce him to acl this part, as that fincere afiefkion 
for the Romans, with which Scipio had infpired all the Spa¬ 
niards, by his humanity, politenefs, and coadefeenfion. In-’ 
dibilis, Mandonius,.and moR of tbe other Spanifh reguli, 
charmed with the fame amiable qualities, joined Scipio 
with all their forces. By this accefiiou of ilrength, that ge¬ 
neral found himfelf enabled to hazard an engagement with 
Afdrubsl the fon of Hamilcar, who lay encamped near the 
city of Bxtula. Scipio was impatient of delay, fearing the 
}un£tion of Afdrubal and his 'colleagues.' The Carthagi¬ 
nian difeovered the fame eagernefis for » battle on his part, 

k. Plut. in Fab. Ii;atr6p. Orof. Zonar. ubiAt^a. 
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Gndiiig.,iHe Roaian arny was. daily reinforci^ by the ac-« 
ceffioo of {^lanifli troops. Sdj^o, upon his ^prbaeh to the 
Carthaginian camp^ detached fome parties of his velites to 
reconnoitre the enemy^ who^ having fallen in with fotne of 
their advanccd'guards, defeated them, purfued them to their 
campf'a&d then retreated, without any lofs. Animated by 
this event, he next day attacked the Carthaginians, who, for 
ibtoe' time, defended themfelves with great bravery, but 
were at laft totally routed. According to Livy, they had 
eight thoufand men killed upon the fpot, belides ten thon- 
fand foot and two thoufand horfe taken prifoners. Scipip 
save the.Carthaginian camp up to bis foldiers to be plun¬ 
dered,' and releajed all the Spaniili prifoners without fan- 
fom } but ordered the Africans to be fold for (laves. Af- 
drubal, rallying the remains of his (battered army, purfued 
his march towards the Pyrenees, having fent his elephants 
that way before. Thp Spani(h princes, who had entered 
into an alliance with' Scipio, received confitierablc prefents 
for their gallant behaviour in the lace battle; Indibilis, 
in particular, being ordered by the Roman general to choofe 
three hundred horfes out of thofe taken from the enemy 
for his own ufe. Notwithftanding the glorious vidfory Sci¬ 
pio had gained, he returned to Tarraco; a motion which 
gave the ocher two Carthaginian comnaaaders an opportu¬ 
nity of joining Afdmbal, At a council of war, each of 
thefe generals had his particular* province alBgned him. 
Afdrubal the fon of Hamllcar was to march into Italy, Co 
afTiR Hannibal, with all the Spani(h forces he could alTem- . 
ble; Afdrubal the fon of Glfco was to command the 
troops lately committed to Mago’s condudl, and to retire 
into Lufitania, in order to avoid an engagement { and Ma- 
go was fcnt to the Balearic idands, with a large fum of 
mpney, to make new levies. MadnUTa was placed at the 
head of a choice detachment of three .thoufand horfe, being 
the flower of the cavalry, in order to fupport the Carthagi¬ 
nian allies in Hifpania Citerior, as well as to deftioy th^ 
enemy's countlry with Ere and fword. As Scipio, by his 
generous .and affable deportment, Teemed to be in a fair 
way of winning the hearts of all the Spaniards, it was 
juried neceffary to make thefe difpofltioDSj that the Spanifh 
foldtery, in the Carth^inian ferviee, might be drawn im¬ 
mediately either into Gaul, or tly; remoteff part of Spain« 
where the Romans had not, as yet, obtained any footing*; 

Next year, being the eleventh of the fecond Punic war* 
the Carthaginians threatened to rav^e the coafts of Italy, 

‘■Poljrb, Kb. X. £j*. ubi (Upra.cap. »*—sj* Appiaii. ha Iberje- 
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j^icltTn;^d Sardinia^«rftha fleet of abow ttro hundred fail; 
<ilVhi^ dclign Scipio being ^prifed, be detached fifty 
nHfes to cruife off the ports of Sardinia, and prote^V that 
ifland from the infults of the enemy p The conful T. 
Quin£iius Crifpinus fent for a large train of battering eti- 

f ines from Sicilyi intending to form the Gege of Locn, hia 
eet having already blocked up that city by fea \ but he 
abandoned that defign on Hannibal's approach to Lacinium, 
and on receiving advice, that bis colleague' Marcetlus had 
drawn his forces from Venufia, in.order to join him. Han¬ 
nibal, informed that both the confuls were encamped within 
three miles of one another, betwixt Bantia apd VenuGa, 


marched that way, pitching his camp at a fmall diflance 
from them. Notwilhlfanding the fummer was fo far ad¬ 
vanced, the confuls wrote to L. Cincius, ordering him to 
come with a fleet from Sicily to Locri, a body of Romans 
from Tarentum being commanded to inveft that city by 
land at the fame. This plan being difeovered to Hannibal 
by fome Thurians, he formed an amhufeade for that corps j 
into which having drawn them, he put two thoufand to the 
fword, took twelve hundred prifoners, and difperfed the 
reft- He afterwards decoyed the two confuls into another 
amhufeade of Numidian horfe, together with M. Marccllus, 
and A, Manlius, both of them legionary tribunes, attended 
only by an efcort of two hundred and twenty horfe, of 
which forty were Fregcllani, and the reft Etrufeans. The 
brave Marccllus, who had acquired fuch renown by the fe- 
veral advantages he gained over Hannibal, lofl his life, 
through the cowardice of the Etrufeans, who fled at the 
firif attack} but Crifpinus, his colleague, and M. Marccl¬ 
lus, his fon, cfcaped in-.the manner we have already re* 
lated*. 

Mago, the Carthaginian commandant at Locri, found, 
himfelf fo piclTed by Cincius, that be was upon the pontof 
furrcndcring t but receiving advice of the blow Hannibal 
bad given the Romans by the death of Marccllus, be re- 
fblved to defend the place to the laft extremity. Soon after 
an exprefs arrived from Hannibal, with an account that the 
Mumtdian cavalry had already begun their march for Locri i 
and that himfelf, with the reft of the army, would follow 
them with all poflible expedition, tlpon the approach of 
tbe Numidiaqs, Mago f^lied with hie whole force upqq 
the befiegers, aqd, uter an obfiinate difpute, the Numi- 
dians coming up in the point of time, forced them to abaqv 
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dim thdr 'nKtrksi rtbd fa^e all ihdr baik^g^a^es, and 
other mtlinry xnachineSi behind the^: £o. ibdt Hannibal, 
upon his arrirai at locri, found no enemy to oppofe him. 
Aboot thii time, Valerius, the Roman adrairali after hav¬ 
ing ravaged the coaR of Africa, attacked a Carthaginian 
ftjnadrob of eighty-three gallics off Clupea. The Cartha- 
gmianh unable to withftand the edbrts of the Romans, were 
loon obliged to fheer off, with the lofs of eighteen Slips. 
From thenoe fteeiing for Sicily, he arrived in a fcort time, 
skrith ah immenfe booty, at Lilybxvim. 

Afdruhal, as we have latelyobferved. being obliged tp 
abandon his camp near Bxcula, had afterwards a confe- 
r^nce with the other two Carthaginian generals, wherein 
the operations of the campaign were fettled. In purfuance 
of the plan then formed, ACdrubal advanced towards the 
Pyrenees, at the head of the forces aSgned him, with all 
polfible expedition. He croffed the Pyrenees without any 
great difficulty. As the filver-mines (A) near Bsecula had 
lupplied him with a very confiderable quantity of treafure, 
^un his arrival in Gaul, he not only prevailed upon the 
Gauls to grant him a paffage through their territories, but 
likewife ^miffied him with a proper number of recruits. 
The Ligurians received him in the fame manner. Afdru¬ 
hal, therefore, meeting with little oppofition, and many fa¬ 
vourable circumffanccs, to faelHtate and expedite his march, 
arrived at Placentia fooner than either the Romans, or even 
bis brother Hannibal himfelf, expefled ; but, bcGeging this 
place, contrary to the rules of found policy, he gave the 
Romans an opportunity of affemhling all their forces to at¬ 
tack him. At the fame time, by his too great fecurity, as 
well as the fiege he had undertaken, he prevented Hannibal 
from joining him, as- he had propofed, upon the firft news 
of his having paffed the Alps. Thus Afdrubal not only lolt 
all the advantages he might have reaped from the frien^QiIp 
of the Averni, and other Gallic nations, who had fo greatly 
expedited his paffage to Italy, by this (ingle ffep, but lik^ 
wife totally ruined the Carthaginian affairs in that country, 
as will fpon evidently appear °. 
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. (A) . Polybius tells us, that, 
near New CartbSge, there was 
a filver-mine fo nch, that the 
Carthaginians extrefied out of 
it eve™ day twenty-five tbou- 
fsnd tuacl^ of aiver, tAIct, 


tes, thedlfcovererof this mine,^ 
wA, according to the fame au> 
thor, d^ed by the Spaniards' 
after his death, ibr the fervidA' 
he thereby did his country, . 
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'■ As &<rti as Hasnibal left his winter*4uarters> be ordered 
a Wty of tro^s to march into the country of the Salentines, 
-ndth an intention to ravage it, before the conful Claudius 
could take the field: but this misfortune vras prevented by 
the condttfit and bravery of C. Hoftilius Tubulus, who aU 
tacked the Carthaginians with a body of light-armed troops, 
and entirely defeated them, killing four thoufand upon the 
fpot. After this difiifter, Hannibal retired into Brutium, 
to prevent his being furrounded by the enemy, who began 
to advance againfl him from all parts. In the mean time 
Tubulus, with his forces, joined the confular army under 
Claudius at Venufia. Hannibal, having drawn all his gar- 
rifons out of Brutium, and by this expedient reinforced his 
army, marched to Grumentum in Lucania, in order to re¬ 
cover feme towns that had revolted to the Romans. As, 
immediately after the late junfiion, Claudius had fent a de¬ 
tachment, under the command ofTubulus, to reinforce the 
proconful Fulvius at Capua, and, with the remaining cores, 
confiding of forty thoufand foot, and two thoufand five 
hundred horfe, had himfelf gone in purfuit of Hannibal, he 
arrived at Grumentum foon after the Carthaginian, and en¬ 
camped within five hundred paces of him. Claudius, by 
ftrata^m, and the bravery of C. Aurunculeins, tribune of 
the third legion, gave Hannibal another defeat in this place, 
cutting off eight thoufand of his troops, and taking feven 
hundred prifoners. Four etephams were likewife killed, 
and two taken, in the action; nine military enfigns, and 
fome plunder, atfe fell into the hands of the Romans, who, 
according to Livy, tod only five hundred men on this occa- 
fibn. ffonnibal, foon after this misfortune, decamped in 
the night, and, by leaving a few Numidian horfe in his in- 
trenchments to amufe the enemy, made good his retreat to 
Venufia ^ but here the conful again attacked him. At this 
place the. Carthaginians loft two thoufand men; upon which 
difsfter, Hannibal retired, with great precipitation, to Me- 
tapontum, where he was joined by Hanno, and from thence 
made the beft of his way to Canunum ®. 

During thefe tranfaftions, Afdrubai, being forced to raife 
the fiege of Placentia, began his march for Umbria. Of 
this the conful Claudius being informed by a letter fent from 
chat general to his brother Hannibal, which was intercepted 
near Tarentum, he put himfelf at the head of a detachment 
of feven thoufand men, tht^ flower of his troops, and march¬ 
ed with incredible celerity to join his colleague Livins. 
Though no general was allowed tp leave his own province. 


* Liv, ubl fuprs, cap. 4)->45> 
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to go into that, of snothfr^ by Roman 4w8, yet. In » 

, conjnnAnre of 6 > delicate and imporiwt a nature as this, 
trhen the fafety, and even the rery bein?, of Rome lay at 
Rake, he thought himfelf at liberty to dilpenfe with the ef- 
tablifted rules of war, for the welfare of his country. He 
bad no fooner received the letter from L. Viiginius, a le¬ 
gionary tribune, who had efcorted the Carthaginian couriers 
with a Samnite detachment to him, and read it, than he 
fent it to the fenate, at the fame time dirpatchine his orders 
to the Larinates, Marrucini, Frentani, and rnetutiani, 
through whofe territories he was to pafs, to procure a fuf- 
ficient quantity of provilions and carriages for his troops, 
that he might purfue his march without the leaft interrupt 
tion. As he thought nothing could fave Rome, after the 
junfkion of the two Carthaginian armies, in order to pre¬ 
vent this, he judged it proper to ftrike fuch a bold and un- 
expefied blow, as would terrify the enemy. He refolved to 
join his colleague, and charge Afdruhal with their united 
forces; and with this view he began his march, after hav¬ 
ing left the command of the troops in the camp to Q^Ca- 
tius, one of bis lieutenants 

Claudius gave not the leaft hint of his defign to any of tmJjMiu 
his officers, till he was at fuch a dillancc from Hannibal, 
that the communication of it to the troops could not be of 
any ill confcquencc. He then only in general told them, 
that he was leading them to certain victory; that his col¬ 
league wanted a reinforcement; that the bare rumour of 
their arrival would difconcert all the meafures of the Car¬ 
thaginians ; and that the whole honour of the day would 
fall to them. He marched with incredible expedition, and 
arrived at Sena, where Livius lay encamped within half a 
mile of the Carthaginians. Soon after his arrival, Afdrubal, 
reconnoitring the Roman army, perceived feveral Ihields of 
an ancient make, that he had never feen before, many thin, 
lean horfes, which had been greatly fatigued, and difeo- 
vered that the Roman army was apparently more numerous 
than the day before. By thefe, and feveral other circum- 
ftances, that able gener^ fufpe£lcd Claudius to have joined 
his colleague with a body of troops. This fuffiicion threw 
him into a fort of melancholy, imagining that Hannibal had 
been overthrown, and confequently that he came too late 
to fupport his brother. 

Before the arrival of Claudius,* the praetor L. Fortius li- Vr. of FI, 
cinus was encamped, with fome forces, at a fmall diRance 

»Polyb. 13b. xi. fub init. Uv. uhi fupra, cap, 43—49. S. Jul. « 
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from the conful Livius. Immediately after Aat important 
. event, a councU of war waa held. In which the three com¬ 
manders prefided. Livius gave his opinion, that an adfion, 
for fome days, (hould be deferred, that Claudius's troops 
might have time to refrefti themfelves, after fo tedious and 
fatiguing a march, Claudius himfelf entertained diilerent 
fentiments, imagining that nothing could prove more fatal 
to the republic, than the Icaft delay at this critical junflure. 
His advice was adopted, and thefignal of battle accordingly 
given: however, Afdrubal, under the apprchenllons above 
mentioned, caufed a retreat to be founded, and his army be¬ 
gan to march in great diforder. Night overtaking him, and 
his guides deferting, he was uncertain which route to take. 
He marched at random along the banks of the Mecaurus, 
now the Metaro, and was preparing to crofs that river, 
when the united forces of the enemy intercepted him. In 
this extremity, he faw It would be impollible to avoid an 
engagement; and therefore did all which could be cxpefled 
from the prcfence of mind and courage of a confummate 
warrior. He feized an advantageous pod, and drew up his 
forces on a narrow fpot, which gave him an opporttinity of 
polling his left wing, cornpofed of Gauls, and the wcakeft 
part of his army, in fueh a manner, that it neither could be 
attacked in front, nor charged in Dank ; and of giving his 
main body, and right wing, con filling of Spaniards, all ve¬ 
teran troops, a greater depth than front. After this hally 
difpolition of his forces, lie jdaced himfelf in the centre, 
and Drll moved to attack the enemy's left wing, commanded 
by the conful Livius, well knowing that all'was at Hake, 
and that he mull either conquer or die. The battle conti¬ 
nued a long time, and was obllittatelv diluted by both par¬ 
ties. Afdrubal efpecially Dgnatized himfelf in this engage¬ 
ment. He led on his foldiers, who were trembling and 
difpirited, again fl an enemy fuperior to them both in num¬ 
bers and refolution. He animated them by his words and 
example, and, with entreaties and menaces intermixed, en¬ 
deavoured to rally thofe who fled in diforder : but at lall, 
finding that vi£lory declared for the Romans, and being un¬ 
able to furvive the lofs of fo many thoufand men, who had 
quitted their country to follow his fortune, he rulhed at once 
into the mldfl of a Roman cohort, and there died in a man¬ 
ner, worthy the fon of Uam^car and brother of Hannibal s. 

This great vi£lory was almoR entirely owing to the 
bravery and a£llvity of Claudius. That general, obferving 
his men did not exert themfelves, cried out in an angry tone. 


S Plor. ubl fiipra. Eutrop, lib, ill, cap. tl, 
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** To what pnrpofe have wc made, fo long a march with Tie vk- 
fuch expedition ?” Then he made an eflfbrt to pcllefa him- tarjf ctu 4 ^ 
felf of an eminence that covered the Gauls, in order to pc- w 
netrate to the enemy on that fide j but Boding this opera- 
tion imprafficable, he drew out a detachment of fome co- 
horts from the right wing, with which wheeling about, in ClauJiuu. 
order to fuftain Livius, he charged the Spania^s and Li¬ 
gurians in front, in flank, and in rear, almoft at the fame 
time. The Spaniards and Ligurians, unable to fuftain fo 
violent a ihock, were foon routed, and almoft all cut to 
pieces; and then the Gauls were maflacred without oppo- 
fition. The leaders themfelves deftroyed moft of the ele¬ 
phants, to prevent the lieftruftion they would have occa-' 
fioned amongft their own troops, upon whom they turned 
all their rage, after they were wounded by the enemy. Ac¬ 
cording to Livy, fifty-fix thoufand of Afdrubal’s troops fell 
in this bloody aflion, and near fix thoufand were taken pri- 
fonefs; though Polybius fays the whole lofs of the Cartha¬ 
ginians did not exceed ten thoufand men. Be that as it 
may, the Romans feemed to have been weary of kilting, 
fince when an ofliecr told Livius, after the battle, that it 
would be an eafy matter to cut off a body of Cifalpine Gauls 
and Ligurians, who had cither not been in the fight, or cf- 
caped out of it, then flying in great confufion, with afmalt 
detachment of horfe, he anfwered, ‘‘ It Is fit that fome 
Ihould futvive, to carry the enemy the news of their defeat, 
and our bravery.'’ Livy affirms, that the Romans carried 
off an immenfe quantity of gold and filver, as well as plun¬ 
der of other kinds; but Polvbius is filent on that head. 

This a£lion proved decifive, fince we may juftly affirm it 
determined the fate of Italy, ns the battle of Zama a few 
years afterwards did that of Africa '■ 

Hannibal received no intelligence of this calamity, till 
Claudius caufed the head of his brother to be thrown into 
his trenches, immediately after the Roman general arrived 
at the camp near CanuGum: an infult which cannot be „nfartd. 
cxcufcd even as a retaliation of Punic barbarity. 

The melancholy news imparted by Claudius, filled Han¬ 
nibal with horror and dcfpondcncy. He perceived, by this 
ftrokc, the fate of Carthage i and exclaimed, “ It is done (A)WaasiW 
1 will no longer fend triumphant mefTages to Carthage ! In YealdM' 
lofing Afdrubal, i have loft at,once all my hope, all my tkentwi 

{f his bra^ 

(A) According to Horace, in that ode where this defeat is th/ir'sdt- 
deferibed. ftei and 

deAth- 

* Polyb. te Llv. qbi fuprs. S. Jill. Frontin. Strat. tibriv, cap. 7, 

(ft- > Vsl. Max. lib. iii. cap. 7. ex. 4. 
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good fortune !* ^ftnr tbu fatal even^ he retJrtd to the ex- 
trtttiitj of Brixtiati, where, aScmbling all bis forces, he 
remuned, for a confiderable time, in a ftate of ina^^ion, 
the Romans not daring to molcft him, fo formidable did 
they deem him alone, though he was preffed on every 
fide, and the Carthaginian afiairs feemed not far front 
the verge of deftru^on. Livy fays, it was a difficult thing 
to determine, whether his conduu was more wonderful in 
profpericy or adverftty. Rrutium being but a ftnall pro* 
vince, and many of its inhabitants being either forced into 
the fervice, or forming themfelves into parties of banditti, 
fo that a great part of it remained uncultivated, he found it 
a difficult matter to fubGll, efpecially as no fupplies were 
fent him from Carthage ; the people being folicitous topre* 
ferve their poiTefTions in Spain, and as little concerned 
at the fituation of affairs in Italy, as if Hannibal had met 
with an uninterrupted courfe of fuccefs, and not the Icaft 
difader had befallen them fince his firll arrival in that 
country *. 

nt Car- After Afdrubal's departure for Italy, Hanno had been 
t^tmam fent to fncceed him in Spain. The body of troops this gc- 
<^r/hd ttt ncral brought from Africa, in conjunflion with that com- 
manded by Mago, formed a corrfiderable army. Thefe 
.forces encamped at feme diftance from a fpot where nine 
thoufand CeltiberUns were polled. Scipio fent a detach* 
ment of ten thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, under 
the command of M. Silanus the proprKtor, to attack the 
enemy, if an opportunity (bould offer. The proprxtor, re¬ 
ceiving intelligence of the fituation and difpofition of both 
camps from fome Celtiberian deferters, who conduced him 
to that of their countrymen, was enabled to gain a fignal ad¬ 
vantage over the enemy. He fnrprifcd the Celtiberians, 
putting many to the fword, and obliging the reft to difperfe 
in the adjacent woods, from whence they retired to their 
refpc&ivc habitations. Hanno and Mago, towards the end 
of the a£lion, advancing to their relief, were llkewife de¬ 
feated, and Hanno was taken prifoner. Mago, vrith the 
cavalry, and a great part of the veteran infantry, made his 
efcape, and, ten days afterwards, joined Afdrubai the fon 
of Gifeo. Thefe commanders, with their united i rces, 
continued, for fume time, in the neighbourhood of Cades. 

Scipio no fooncr received intelligence of the enemy’s de¬ 
feat in Italy than he put filmfetf in motion, and began to 
meditate the entire conqueft of Spain. His brother, L. 
Scipio, being detached with a body of ten thoufand foot. 


*'PoJyb. lib, Xi lav. lib. tcxviii, cap. it. Appian, in Haaiub, 

and 
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^nd a tboafand horfe> to reduce the city of Aurinx, on the 
jeonfincs of Lower Bsetica, executed big orderg with ^reat 
^onduft and bravery, malcing the Carthaginian garrifon, 
and three hundred of the inhabitants, who Aut the gates 
agaioft him, prifoncrs of war, with the lofs only of ninety 
men. Livy fays, that the Roman detachment killed two 
thoufand of the enemy in the attack; and that Lucius, in 
order to ingratiate himfelf with the Spaniards, left the 
citizens in poflelTton of the town, and all their cffcdls. The 
territory of Aurinx was extremely fruitful, and abounded 
with filvcr-mines. In tht city itfelf, AfdruhaJ had quarter¬ 
ed a great number of troops, who had greatly baraifed the 
Romans and their allies, by their frequent tncurlions into 
the interior parts of the country. The Carthaeinians there¬ 
fore fuftained a confiderable loL by the rcuuflion of that 
place. Scipto is faid to have complimented his brother 
highly upon this conquelt, telling him, that it was equal to 
the taking of New Carthage. That general, finding the 
feafon far advanced, and that he could make no impreflion 
upon the province in which Cades was featcd, lince Afdru- 
bal had placed numerous garrifons in all the fortredcs, fuC* 
pended the military operations till the following fpring. 
However, M. Valerius Lxvinus the proconful, who com¬ 
manded in Sicily, com mitted great ravages on the coafts of 
Africa, where he made a defeeut about this time. Having 
deftroyed with fire and fwoid all the country about Carthage 
and Utica, he returned to Lilybseum, defeating, in his 
paflage, a Carthaginian fquadron of feventy gallics. Of 
thefe he took feventeen, funk four, and difperfed the reft. 

Thus were the Romans vi<Slorious every-where this cam¬ 
paign, the Carthaginians not being able to oppofe them 
either by fca or land 

Next year, Hannthal fent a detachment of Numidians, to luctmUi 
obferve the motions of the Roman army, under the com- 
mand of the confuls Csecilius and L. Velurius, in the 
territory of Confentia. I'hat detachment, falling in with *“*"■*• 
one of the enemy’s parties, which had been plundering the 
country, alter a ihort dilputc, routed jt, and carried off the 
booty to lirinnihal’s camp. But this trifling advantage did 
not make amends for the lofs of Lucania, which fubmitted 
to the Romans. 

The Carthaginian generals, who commanded in Spain, 
were Mago the fon of Hamilciqr, and Afdrubai the fon of 
Gifeo. Thcfc two moved in the fpring from Cades, with 

_ * Llv, nbi Tup. cap, 4. -Appian in Libyc. S. Jul. Froutin, Strat, 
lib. i, cap. |. ex. j. . 
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m mof of ^ thBH&jid fodi, luM ftor thojtCi^ 6n 
twlred horfc. AdVondag wMx Mnedhion tpw»^ the 
Romans, ^hom tbcjr dctermlneid to engage, tner en¬ 
camped in the plains of Sdpia, at no great dif^ce from 
die enemy. Scipio, alarmed at the approach of to formi¬ 
dable a power difpatched Silanus to Colcas, a neighbouring 
prince, who had proimfcd him a body of auxiliary troops, to 
inform him of the enemy’s motions. In the mean lime he 
drewbis forces out of Tarraco, and, being joined by fame 
of his allies, advanced to Ca/fuld, where he was toon 
joined by Silanus, with a reinforcement of three thoufand 
foot, and five hundred horfe, from Coicas. From thence 
he marched to Bwtula, or Bxcula, with an army of forty- 
five thoufand men. Mago and Malinifla, at the head of 
the Carthaginian cavalry, attacked the Romans as they were 
encamping, and would have put rhem into diforder, had 
not Scipio placed tome troops of horfe in ambutoade behind 
an eminence, near the fpot upon which he intended to 
encamp. Theto, faltying out upon the Carthaginians, 
forced them to retire with precipitation. The light-armed 
troops on both fides, tor tome time, fkirmiOied with one 
another; but without any conilderable lofs. Both Afdru- 
bat arid Scipio, for feveral days together, drew their forces 
out of their lines, ranged in order of battle, though Afdru- 
bal appeared fird in the morning, and retired the lad in the 
evening. At length Scipio, relolving to^ve the Cartha¬ 
ginians battle, ordered his men to refrem themfelves be¬ 
fore day-break; .and then fent his horfe and light-armed 
troops to brave the enemy. Afdrubal poded the Spaniards 
in the wings, the elephants in front, and the Carthaginians, 
intermixed with the other Africans, in the centre. After 
having made this difpoGtlon, he advanced towards the 
enemy, his cavalry in the mean time keeping their horfe in 
pla^. Scipio protrafied the fight till towards noon, ima¬ 
gining that the Carthaginians muft grow faint by that time, 
as being entirely void of fudenance, and confequeiitly that 
he diould break them without much difficulty. Accordingly, 
at mid-day, ordering his wings to advance, he attacked Af- 
drubal’s Spanifli auxiliaries in front with the legionaries, and 
in flank at the fame time with the velites, fudained by tovo- 
ral cohorts, which were commanded to wheel tor that pur- 
pofe. The Spaniards, after tome refidance, were routed, the 
Carthaginian and African forces not being able to fupport 
them, fince the Spaniards, fhat formed Scipio’s main body, 
kept thejp in awe by moving towards them. The elephants 
occafionM greater confuCon in the Carthaginian army, than 
in that of tbe eoemy. Notwithdanding Afdrubal did his 
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^tmoft to animate bia tn^n, tbe]^ were defeated, and pur- 
Tued hy the Romans to tbetr camp, wfaicb w^uld have been 
'taken, bad not a violent ftonn cooled, tbe ardour of the 
•viftors, and terminated the a^on 

' In the night after the battle, Afdrubal caufed his camp 
|to be (trengthened b}r Tome additional works, espeding the 
day another vifit from the enemy. In the mean time 
itAttanes, regulus of the Turdetani, with a confiderable body 
■'of troops, deferred to the Romans. Many other reguli fol¬ 
lowed this example; and two ftrong fortrefles furrendered 
to Scipio, who made their garrifons prifoners of war. As 
the viSory lately gained by Scipio had entirely alienated the 
minds of the Spaniards from the Carthaginians, Afdrubal 
abandoned his camp, and retired with precipitation towards 
the ocean, though be had juft before fo harafted his' ex- 
haufted troops, in order to render his camp inaccellible to 
the enemy. Scipio, being informed of this retreat, imme¬ 
diately detached his cavalry after the Carthaginian general, 
who was fo galled in his march, that the legionaries at laft 
came up with him, and, after a faint refiftance, put all his 
men, except feven thoufand, to the fword. Thefe, how¬ 
ever, with Afdrubal at their head, gained an advantageous 
poll; where, for fome time, they defended tbemfelves, till 
at laft Afdrubal, feeing them defert in great numbers, a- 
bandoned them, and made his efcape to Gades. In the Mojuitffm 
mean time Silanus, whom Scipio had left, with a detach- 
inent of ten thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, to block 
up the enemy’s troops in the poll above mentioned, found 
means to detach Mafinifia their commander from the 
Carthaginian intereft, Mago, after the example of Afdru¬ 
bal, flying to Gades, the remainder of the African forces 
either gradually difperfed themfelves in the neighbouring 
provinces, or deferted to the Romans. Mafinifia, after his 
late conference with Silanus, by the connivance of that ge¬ 
neral, pafleH over into Africa, with fome of the leading men 
of the MalTyli, in order to difpofe that nation to fecond bis 
views. However, this was done in fuefa a manner, as not 
to give umbrage to the Carthaginians, nor induce that 
crafty people to entertain the leaft fufpicion of the meafures 
he was going to purluc 

In order to ferve more elTedlually the party he intended 
foon to declare himfclf in favour of, he made but a Ihorc 
ftay in Africa. Having prevailed on his fuhjefls to concur 
with him in the execution of the ^roje^ he had formed, he 

■ Poly b. lib. xi. Liv. lib. xvviu. cap. II—,6. Appian.in Iberie. 

* Liv. ubi fup. cap. . 5, 16. Folyb. lib. xi. cap. at. Appian. in Libyc. 

Flor, libi ill cap. 6. fub flit. Val. Max. Itb. vi, cap. g, cx. 7. . 
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rqtalira W Gades, to former with and Afdrubal on 
the ^aturi^ operations. Silanus likewife retired with his 
hod^ of Forces to Tarraco> where Scipio had fixed his head- 
Se^ : ' quarters. Scipio, fbon afterwards palling into Africa with 

two quinqueremcs, perfuaded Syphax, king of the MaCe- 
** fy^ti to i^ndon the Carthaginians, and enter into an alliance 
with Rome. Afdrubal was dien at Syphax's court, and did 
his utmofi to fruftrale the negociatlon carried on betwixt 
the two powers; but without ef!e£t. The three chief ci¬ 
ties of Spain, befides Gadee, in alliance with, or f^c£l to 
Carthage, were lllituigis, Caftulo, and Afiapa. The Ro¬ 
mans took Illiturgis by fiorm, levelled it with the ground, 
and put all the inhabitants to the fword. Cafiulo, in which 
was a Cartliaginian garrifon, compofed of the fugitives that 
cfcaped the carnage in the late defeats, was betrayed by 
Cerdubeltus to Marcius, and Himilco, the commandant, 
with his whole corps, made prifoners of war. Marcius 
then pallu^ the Btetis, which the Spaniards called Cirtius, 
took pofie^n of two opulent towns, which furrendercd at 
his approach. From tnence he advanced to Altapa; and, 
after a warm difpute, reduced it in the manner already re¬ 
lated. In the mean time Mago, having received a rein¬ 
forcement from Africa, as well as fome Spanilh troops le¬ 
vied by Ilanno, made the proper difpoGtions for carrying 
on the war with vigour, notwith(landing the melancholy 
fituatlon of his a^irs. A body of Roman forces, encamp¬ 
ed upon the Sucro, during theie tranfaflions, mutinied j a 
report of Scipio’s death, which was induftrioufiy propagat¬ 
ed, occafioning that commotion: but the mutineers being, 
by a rigorous punifhment initialed upon fome of their ring¬ 
leaders, reclaimed to a fenfe of their duty, Marcius attacked 
four thoufand of the enemy encamped upon the Btetis, un¬ 
der the command of Hanno, forced their camp, and either 
took or killed the greatefi part of them. The alliance with 
Syphax was a point of great confequence to Rome •, though 
it was not efieued without fome difficulty, Scipio firfl: fent 
Radius, with five qumqueretnes, to make propoials to that 
prince, which he ordered him to enforce with magnificent 
prefents. Lselius executed his commtffion with great dex¬ 
terity, reminding Syphax of the advantages he had reaped 
from a former alliance with the Romans. Notwithftanding 
which reprefentationsi Scipio, as we have juft obferved, 
found himfelf obliged to viut that prince’s court in perfon | 
where, by his uncommon addrefs, if we believe Livy, he 
defeated the intrignes of Afdrubal, and put the laft hand 
to the treaty *. 

* Lir. old fiip- cap. i7~}t. 
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Soon aket tfa« Mdu£Uon Of A&pa, ^0)110 deferters a(c> Stipio/t^ 
rived froni Gadea at Scipio’j camp. Thefe fugitives pro- t^iai it- 
Ojifed that general, not only to deliver the city, together 
with the Carthaginian garrtfon and commandant, into his 
hands, but likewifc to feizc the eriemy’s whole fleet riding at 
anchor in the harbour. Scipio therefore detached LseliuS 
with a body of light-armed troops, afllftcd by a naval force of 
one <)uinquereme, and feven triremes, to put the coiifpiratora 
in motion. In the mean time the plot being difeovered to 
Mago, before it was ripe for execution, he feized the prin¬ 
cipals of it, and fent them on board a quinquereme, in or¬ 
der to tranfport them to Carthage. Afdrubal, the Cartha¬ 
ginian admiral, ordered the captain of this vcflel to precede 
the red of the fleet, he himfelf following at a fmall dif- 
tance with eight triremes. Upon his approach to Carteia, 
be deferied Lxiius’s fquadron (ailing out of that port. The 
Carthaginian could not, for fome time, determine whether 
it would be proper for him to attack the Romans ; but this 
(late of furpenfe aflurded Lselius an opportunity of coming 
up with him, fo that he was obliged to hazard an engage¬ 
ment ; in which being worfled, he made the befl of his way 
towards the coafl. of Africa, with only five triremes. How¬ 
ever, Ltelius mifled bis aim, fince Mago had taken care to 
give him a proper reception, if he advanced to Gade^ ; of 
which circumftance being apprifed by the prlfoners, he re¬ 
turned to Carteia. From thence he difpatched an exprefs 
to Marcius, who was advancing with a powerful corps to 


fupport him, to infortn him of what had happened. ; Both 
thefe commanders, therefore, judging the iiege of Gadea 
too difficult an enterprize to be undertaken at prefent, gave 
up that defign, and in t Ihort time rejoined Scipio at New 
Carthage. 

The di fappointment the Romans had experienced in their Sapagivtt 
defign upon Cades, together with the rebellion of the Her- 
getes, and revolt of tlie legionaries, gave Mago hopes, that 
he fliould Rill be in a condition to make head againit the 
enemy. He therefore wtote to Carthage for a fpeedy rein¬ 
forcement, afluringthe fenate, that if they would be afrive 
and expeditious at this junifiurc, they might recover what 
they had lofl in Spain s and to excite them to make a vigo¬ 
rous effort, he exaggerated the misfortunes of thp Romans. 

In the mean time Mandontus and Indibilis, being offended 
-at the Romans for not ceding tq them the count.ries they, 
had conquered, and encouraged by the report of Scipio's 
death, pillaged the territories of the Sedetani and Sueffc- 
tani, allies of Rome. Hearing afterwards of Scipio’s fcvc- 
lity to the ringleaders of the revolting legionaries, who were 
Vdl. XVI. E .Romans, 
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Rowans, they coj^cluderf, that 5panffli reyolters wuU be 
excluiled all hopes of pardon. Animated, therciorCi by 
def^ir, they aftcmbled a titimerous army of Celtibcrians* 
and advanced againft Scip'ro. That general, marching-at 
the head of his I’orcea wdth great celcrtty, at lalt difeovered 
them polled in a phiiii furrounded on all fides by moum.-iins, 
and (carce capable of eoiitulniiig fuel) a number of men. 
Having fcoured the defile leading into this valley, he de¬ 
tached L'tdius with the cavalry to take a compafs round the 
hills, and attack the enemy in rear, whilft he ch.trged them 
in front with the legionaries. ThisdiTpofition being made, 
Scipio attacked the reguli, and entirely defeated them^ put¬ 
ting almttll their whole army to the fwtird. 

Though Sit Jims and MafiniiTa had fettled the prelimina¬ 
ries, yet by fevcral intervening accidents, the eoiiclnfion of 
a treaty betwixt the Numidian and the Homans, was de¬ 
ferred till this time. The chief obliaclc to the figning of 
it was, that Marnfiffa could find no opportunity of having 
an interview with Scipio, which he ardently defiied, Scipio, 
being informed of ill is partigiihr, and that Mafiiiifla was 
at Gades, proceeded thither with a ftroiig cfcnrt, purely to 
have a eonferenee with him. MafinifiVi, receiving inieili- 
gehce of thii, motion from Marcius, prevailed upon Mago 
to fend him, with a detachment from the ill and of Gades, 
to ravage the neighhonring part <,t the continent ; a fervicc 
which enabled him to confer with Scipio. livery thing 
being afterwards fettled to tijc mutual fatisfaflion of both 
parties, JMatniiii.a, in order to deceive Afdrubai, plundered 
fomc part of the adjacent country, and then returned to 
Gades y. 

The Carthaginians, being liifapDointcd in the diverfion 
they expelled from ilie mutiny of the legion.-irics, and the 
rebellion of tlie Spaniards, ordered Jtlago to abandon .Spain, 
and fait with all palnWe expedidon to Italy. I'Tean while 
be m.nde an unfuceelsful attempt upon New Carl!:sgc, after 
which the inhabitants of Gades fliut their g.iti. s upon him j 
but their fiifibtc.s being font to excufe thi.s coiiduci, he or¬ 
dered them to be feoiirged and crucified : in rcfeittment of 
which cruelty tb ey. fu rre n dc ed to the Romans foon after 
bis departure. Before be left them, however, he flripped 
tberirinabitants of all Uieir gold and filver, and even plun¬ 
dered the temples ;• befidcR, he received from Carthage a 
■large fum of money to make levies in .Gaul and Liguria. 
At Icrtgtii be failed to the Wand Pityufii, where he met with 
a kindfcceptioji, receiving a plentiful fupply of proviCons, 


r Liv. PoI)b. Appnia, Zonar, ubi fiipra. 
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' and a great number ^j^ruifs, Then be ijkered his courie 
to the largeft of the BaicaHc iflands, wiuch had a commo. 

(lions haren; where endeavouring to enter, he was attacked 
by the natives in fo violent a manner with their flings, that 
he found himfelf obliged to flieer off with confiderable lofs. 

However, proceeding to the leiTeriiland, that was extremely 
fertile, jhough not fo populous and powerful as the other, 
he entered the port, landed his men, encamped in a place 
of great ftrength, and polfelTed himfelf of the whole ifland 
without oppofition. As the feafon was far advanced, he 
wintered here; induced by the g(X)d difpontion of the na¬ 
tives, who ex prefled much zeal and aftedlion for ^e Car- , 
thaginians, fupplying him, during his ftay amongft them# 
with .a body of two thoufand recruits *. 

Next fummer Mago landing in Liguria with an army of 
twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfc, furprifed »» 

Genoa. From thence he failed to the coafts of the Ligures 
Alpini, to raife commotions amongft them. The In- 
gauni, one of their cantons, were then at war with the E- 
paotcrii, a fort of highlanders. This quarrel gave Mago 
an opportunity of feizing upon the town and port of Savo, 
and nationing ten of his great Ihips there : he fent the reft 
of his fleet to Carthage, upon a report that Scipio was go¬ 
ing to tranfport a body of troops to Africa, in order to at- 
ta^ that capital. The plague broke out this year in Bru- 
tium, and made great havock in the Koman and Carthagi¬ 
nian armies. 

In the following year advice was brought to Carthage, 
that an army formed of the Aufetani, Ilergeies, and feve- rtgulirt- 
ral other Spanith nations, under the command of Indibilis 
and Mandonius, had htftn entirely overthrown by the Ro- ’ 

mans. Indibilis, h feems, being encouraged by Scipio’s de¬ 
parture out of Spain, had excited the people to a fecond 
revolt, imagining that now an opportunity offered of ren¬ 
dering himfelf, with all the otherregtill, independent both 
of the Homans and Carthaginians. To effc£l this purpofe 
he affembled, in a few days, an army of thirty thoufand 
foot, and four thoufand borfe, with which he advanced into 
the country of the Sedetani. Here the Roman generals, 

L. Lentulus, and L. Manlius Acidinus, gave them a total 
defeat, putting above thirteen thoufand to the fword, in 
which number was Indibilis himfelf, and taking eight thou¬ 
fand prifoners. Mandonius, and the other authors of this 
revolt, fuffered capital punilhmcnt, after a confifcation of 

X Ltv'. ubi flip.cap. ^ 6 , 3 % & Zonar. lib. ix. cap. to. 
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all tbeir eflfcflsj and then a peace wa'i^raritcd to the 
lua^a upon reafonable terms *. 

' {^Affairs were fcarce fettled in Spain, when Lselius made 
a defeent in Africa at Hippo Regius, and pillaged all the 
ncighboaring territory. This fo alarmed the inhabitants,, 
that the^’ difpatchcd meflengfrs to Carthage, with advice, 
that Setpio, with the Roman fleet, was arrived on theii 
coafts, and had landed at Hippo a llrong hotly of forces. A» 
a rumonr had for fotne time prevailed at Carthage, tliat 
Scipio bad already puffed into Siqily, the people and fenate 
were thrown into ihc utmoft conlternatlori by thefe nnea- 
peffed tidings. The great revolution which had happened 
in theit affairs, the ■ delliii£lion of all their veteran troops* 
she incapacity of their youth for war, the deletion of Sy* 
phax, Mafinifl'a, and all their other allies, together with the 
fifltlenefs and incouftancy of the Africans, from whom 
their auxiliary forces were to be drawn, afforded them ;L 
mofl difnval profpeft, now their metropolis was threatened 
with a ficgc. However, when they received intelligence 
that only I.selius, with an inconfiderahle force, had put itt 
at Hippo, in order fo make an lucutfiun upon their territo¬ 
ries on that fide, their fears began to fubfide. As foon,. 
therefore, as they had recovered from the panic they were 
thrown into, .they began to make the ntecifiry difpofitions. 
for therr defence. They fent an embafly to Sypliax, to at¬ 
tempt retrieving the fricndftiip of that prince, as well as to. 
fevcral other African reguH, who fljewed art inclination 
to join the Romans. They remitted the fum of two hun¬ 
dred talcutfl of filvcr to Fhilip, king of Macedon, in order 
to engage him to caufe a divifiou either in ualy or Sicily. 
They di^atched orders to their generals in Italy to make 
alfpoffiblc eflbrts to keep Scipio at home. Finally, they 
fent Mago a reinforcement of fix thoufand. foot, eight hun¬ 
dred horfe, feven cibphanis, and twenty-five great fliips, to- 

i jether with a large fum of money to make new levies, that 
tc might advance nearer Rome, and join Hannibal. Lae- 
Uus, having had a conference with Mafiniffa, wherein that 
prince gave frelh afliirances of his fiitcere attachment to the 
Romans, and exprefled an ardent- delire to fee Scipio in 
Africa, fet fait for Sicily, where he at rived, with the im- 
menfe booty accjuired in this expedition. 

In the mean time the veflels, with the body of troops de- 
ftlned for Italy to reinforce Mago, failed from Carthage, 
and after a happy voyage a!‘rived at the port of Savo, wberA 

a Livl lib. xxix. cap, a, 3. Appian. in Ibertc. 

■ they 
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tAcy joined the other Carthaginian fqiiadron. Mago, upon 
their arrival, acquainted the chiefs of the Gauls and Ligu¬ 
rians with the reinforcement and welcome difpatches he 
liad received from Carthage, Whereupon the Gauls fent 
Wm jirovifions, and the new levies for him went on briikiy 
in Liguria : but notwithifanditig thefe happy beginnings, 
Mago fuifered the fame fate in Italy, chat Afdrubat had ex- 
•perienced before in Spain S 

Scipio, and the Roman foldiery, cxprefTed ^eat Impa¬ 
tience to attack the enemy insthe heart of their dominions. 
The intelligence LkIius hinughc from Maiinilla encouraged 
the general to this expedition, as the plunder he carried 
with him from Africa excited the troops. However, they 
were prevented at prefent by a fuccefsfui attempt upon the 
city of Locri. Some workmen, who had ferved in the Car¬ 
thaginian garrifon of one of the citadels, being taken by a 
Roman party and brought to Rhegium, oft'eriiil to deliver 
up the place to him, provided they received a proper re¬ 
ward for the danger to which they fiiouW expofe them- 
felves. This propofal being agreed to, the Romans, by the 
aififtance of thefe traitors, furprifed the citadel is which 
they were employed ; but the Carthaginian garrifon in the 
■other, commanded by Hamilcar, defended itfelf with great 
bravery till Hannibal advanced to its relief. Upon his ap¬ 
proach a warm aeftton'enfued, and the Romans would have 
been totally routed, notwichilauding Scipio came to their 
afliilance, had not they been fupported by the people of 
Locri; but this being the cafe, and Hannibal receiving a 
dangerous wound from one of the enemy’s fcorpions, the 
Carthaginians thought proper to retire. Scipio, after the 
a£lion, Sliding both the town and the other citadel aban¬ 
doned by the enemy, placed garrifons in them; and then 
immediately made the proper difpoiitions for carrying the 
war into Africa^. 

The Carthaginians mean-while were under contmoal ap- 
preheufions of Scipio’s making a defeent in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. They had ported parties on every promontory 
and hill bordering upon the fea, to give them notice of the 
firft appealance of the enemy, and were filled with terror 
upon the arrival of every courier, for fear he fhould bring 
Kews of the enemy’s landing. In this diftrefs it was the 
general opinion that all polfible attempts (hould be made to 
detach Syphax from the Roman intereft. Both the fenate 
and people thought that a profpeft of afliftance from hinf 

V Liv. ubi fupra, eip. 3,4, j, * Folyb. lib, ilJ. Uv. lib.xxjx, 
^ Appiau. in Haniiib, 
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Gifeo, who was at Syphai’s court with Scipio, in order 
to negociate an alliance with that prince, had a daughter of 
eaquHitc charms, named Sophonifba. At that time Afdru. 
baJ offered this young lady in marriage to Syphax, cbinlting 
the match would he a inea7is of uniting him with the Car¬ 
thaginians. He therefore now, with the fame view, wait¬ 
ed again upon Syphnx ; and^having inflamed him with a 
defeription of the beauty he was to have for his confort, 
fentfor her thither from Carthage to haffen the marriage. 
Amongft other things, it was ftipulated on this occaCon, 
that an offenflve a^d dcfeiiQve league Ihould be concluded 
betwixt him and the Gtrthaginians, in confequence of 
which he fltouUi afliff them with all his forces. Afdrubal, 
not fatisfied wdih this ftipulation, being no IIranger to the 
alliance he had formerly entered into with Itoruc, nor to 
the variable temper of the African Barbai tans, thought pro¬ 
per to fugged a meafure which would prevent Scipio’s land¬ 
ing in Africa, and cdiifcquently hinder a future union be¬ 
twixt him and the Romans. "Whilft therefore he was in his 
firft amorous tranfports, the Carthaginian, by means of his 
daughter’s foothing arts and endearments, prevailed upon 
him to write a tbreatening letter to .Scipio; but this not 
having the defired effeft, that genera! failed with a formid¬ 
able force for Africa, and landed at the Fair Promontory 
without oppofition '. 

It is intimated by Appian, that Sophonifba w'as betrothed 
to MaflnifTa, who was educated at Carthage, and a prince 
of the lined accompUthment.s. Animated by the padionhe 
nouriflied for a lady of fuch attra£livc charms, according to 
the fame author, he eminently didinguillicd himfelf on all 
occafions in Spain againd the Romans ; but this prince be¬ 
ing dripped of his kingdom, and not in a condition to give 
any coiinderable adidanceto the-Carthaginians, Sophonifba, 
in. defiance of judicc, honour, and public faith, was given 
to Syphax. Mafinifla ever afterwards bore an impla¬ 
cable hatred to the Canhagipian.'!, and contributed not a little 
to the dedruftion of their republic, as will evidently appear 
in the fequel of this hidory. But to proceed to the war in 
Africa ^ 

A s the Carthaginians Had feen no Roman army in Africa 
for fifty years pad, the alarm that Scipio's defeent occa- 

• Polyb. lib. sii?. Liv. lih. xxijt. cap. 13, Appian. in Libyc. Eu- 
tr<>p. lib. iii. cap, so. Polyieit. ubi fujn'tu * Zocar. lib. ia.cap. ix. 

fionc^. 
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Kacd aVer itie whoje county wa? incaprcflibie. 'Wherever, 
Kat general mo Veil he dlffuled terror. The inhabitants of 
B)e open country retired into the towns with their effeds ; 
nd Carthage in particular was extremely crouded on this 
Kelanchoiy occafion. The gates were flmt in the utmbft 
E^cipitation, detachments polled upon die ramparts to de¬ 
fend thena, and parties ordered to patrol every night all 
fover the city to prevent a furpriite ; in llion, the fame dif- 
pofit/ons were made as would have been proper in cafe of 
an immediate fiege. They had no commanticr of any re¬ 
pute but Afdrnhal the fon of Gil'co, who had been defeated 
by Scipio in Spain, and was as unequ.il to that genera! in 
his military capacity, as his raw untiifciplincd troops were 
incapable of oppofiiig the Roman legionaries. Doing ap- 
prifed of Scipio's arrival stTltica, with his fleet ond land- 
forces, tlrey detached Manito, a young Carthaginian noble¬ 
man,' (o iccotinoitre the Liiemy, with a body of five hun¬ 
dred horfe i who falling in vvilli a detachment of the Roman 
cavalry, frnt by Scipio out to plunder, immediately attach¬ 
ed them, hut, after a fiiort difpnte, he was cut off, with a 
conlidcrable'number of iiia men, and tite reil difperfed. 
After this aflion Scipio ravaged the country to the very 
gates of Carthage; and pofiLlicd himfelf of an opulent city 
in the neighbourhood of that place, which he pill.iged, and 
made eight thoufand of its principal citizens prifoners. 
Thcfc firil iuRaticcs of fuccefs greatly augmented the con- 
fufion that had before begun to reign in Carthage, cfpceiallv 
■when it was known that Mafinida had joined Scipio with a 
body of two hundred, or, as others affert, two thoufand 
Numidiun horfe. 

In the room of the horfe lately cut to pieces, a new and 
more numerous body of cavalry was rail'cd with furprifiug 
expedition, and the command of it given to another Hanno, 
the foil of Hamilcar, who advanced towards ITtica, to ob- 
ferve the enemy’s motions ; but being too weak to under¬ 
take any thing againll them, or even to prevent the adjacent 
country from being pillaged, he remained inailivc, till he 
was reinforced by fome new levies, that his' olEceis were 
making both in the Carthagini.m territories and thofe of the 
neighbouring printes. At lafl, finding his troops to amount 
to four thoufand men, he took 2>oll in a town called Salera, 
fifteen miles from the Roman ^amp. Out of this place 
MalinilTa, who was fent to Sslera with a detachment of 
horfe by Scipio for that purpoTe, found means to draw him, 
and then, in conjunflion with a choice body of Roman ca¬ 
valry, comm^ded by Scipio himfelf, whic(» lay in ambuf- 
^ade, charged him with Rich vigour, that he ■was put to 
' E 4 
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flight, a thouland men falling in the a&^^and two theu^ 
fand being either killed or taken pD-ifoni;^ In the purfuit. 
Mod authors relate that Hanno was {lain {' biit (Ocellus and 
Valerias Antias aflirm, that he fell into the enemy’s hands. 
After this tranfsilion Scipio put a garrifon into Salera, and 
puihed on the liege of Utica. In the mean time Afdriibat 
alTentbled an army of thirty thoufand foot and three thou- 
fand horfe,but durft not approach the enemy till the arrival 
of Syphax, who foon joined him with an army of fifty thou- 
land foot and ten thoufand cavalry. Scipio being informed 
of this jun£lion, raifed the fiege of Utica, after he had car¬ 
ried it on inelTedlually for the fpace of forty days, and fixed 
his winter-quarters in fiich a manner, as to fear no infults 
of the enemy. This circumftance revived the drooping fpi- 
rits of the Carthaginians, who now faw their own forces, 
in conjundlion with thefe of Syphax their ally, fliperior to 
the Romans in the field. 

ttauafaf- In Italy this year, Hannibal gained an advantage over the 
corrful Semp ronius } but was himfelf foon after defeated by 
that general. The lofs the Carthaginians fuftaineci on this 
occanon, amounted to above four thoufand men killed on 
the field of battle, about three hundred taken prifoiiers, be- 
fides forty horfe«, and feven flandards, that fell info the 
vidtors hands. Hannibal, upon this difalter, retired with 
his army to Croton. The other conful Ccthcgus in the 
mean time kept Etruria in awe, and prevented Mago from 
approaching his brother Hannibal. The Brutians, hearing 
of the great fuccefs of Scipio in Africa, in general a'o.mdoned 
the Carthagirti.m intereft. Some of Hnunibal’s garrifons 
they put to the fword, others they expelled ; and, in many 
places, where they could not openly declare for the Ro¬ 
mans, they found means to inform the fenate of their aver- 
fion to the Carthaginians. In the mc^ni time Hannibal re¬ 
paired to Petetia, and expoftulated with the citizens upon 
their fending agents to Rome; but pretended to be fatis- 
fied with their condudt, when they ftrenuoofly denied this 
charge. However, to cut oiF all fufure grounds of fufpir 
cion, be put the principal inhabitants under nrrelh, com¬ 
mitting them to the care of a guard of Numidians; and, 
difarming the citizens, left the defence of the place to the 
Daves. He treated other cities likewife with equal feverity, 
Thurii in particular, with its dillridi, which he gave up to 
bis foldiers to be pluudercd,«fparlng only three thoufand of 
the citizens, and five hundred peafants, whom he knew to 
jie clofely attached to the Carthaginians. Thefc he trail f- 
planted to Croton, where he fixed hU head-quarters^ erefi;. 
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I cE Vis principal magazine, and took care efTeflually to co> 

[vcf it from all attempts of the Roftiaos *. 

! Scipio having fortified his camp, the Carthaginians, not- 
rwithflanding their fuperiority, could find no opportunity of Syphaxan* 
attacking him ; fo tlVatbotli fidcs continued in a flare of in- ^/<iriibaU 
a£l:iott, till the return of fpring. During the winter, Sci¬ 
pio attempted to detach Syphax from the Carthaginians, but 
>vithout ede£l. However, that prince offered to a^ in qua¬ 
lity of mediator between the contending powers, provided 
Scipio would agree to this preliminary, that both parties 
fhould recall their armies. This propofal the Korn an ge¬ 
neral, at firft, rcjc£lcd ; but afterwards feemed to liflen to 
. it, in order to amufe the enemy, till he could find an op- 
[ portunity of carrying his point. Durirrg the negotiatioji, 

I ficipto was informed, that the Carthagiman camp, which 
i coiififfed cliielly of wooden barracks, covered with boughs, 

' was but very flightly fortified; and that the Numidian quar- 
j ters, w'bicb were at fome di fiance from the other, were en- 
\ tireiy dcfencclefs, the foldicrs being only covered with mats, 

! hurdles, dry leave.s, and other comboftiblc materials. To 
! which information hisfpics added, that the troops obferved 
no order or difeipline, but lay in a carelcfs manner with- 
; out their trenches. This intelligence excited him to attempt 
' furprifing their camp by ftratagem, Gncc he found himfelf 
too weak to come to a pitched battle with them, efpecially 
; as the fpot they were encamped upon was a fmooth and 
open plain, extremely proper lor their cavalry, much fupc- 
rior to that of the Homans. Having maturely weighed 
thefe particulars, he fent ambalTadors to the camp, to re¬ 
new, as was pretended, the conferences, but, in reality, 

. to make fuch difeoveries as would favour the execution of 
' his febeme. Thefe envoys were attended by fome of bis 
1 veteran foldiers, difguifed like Haves, who had orders to 
I move about the camp, and obferve all the avenues, its form 
I and fituation, how' far Afdrubai was from Syphax, how all 
: the ports were occupied, and whether it would be eafier to' 
j furprife it in the day-time, or by night. Having informed 
(himfelf of all thefe par tic ulara, be immediately broke ofF 
; the conference, acquainting Syphax, that as his ofliceis 
; bad, in a council of war, declared therafelves averfe to all 
' pacific meafures, and prefled him to pufh on the war with 
j vigour, he found himfelf obliged, in compliance with their 
I defire, to purfue the military opewtions. This declaration 
extremely mortified both Afdrubal and Syphax, who confi- 
dered the treaty to be as good as concluded. However, 

I ^iv, ubi fupra,«ap, }6. Apptan, in Hannib. Orof lib. iv. cap. 18. . 
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they foon recovered themfelves, and refolved to drav» If 
pomble* the enemy out Into the ptaln» whc/e> they doubt¬ 
ed not, they fhould be able to give a good account of them; 
or, if they fhould fail in the cxccution^f this proje£t, their 
intention was to befiege their camp both by fca and land ; 
an enterprize which they imagined themfelvcs capable of 
executing: but ficipio took, his mcafiircs fo well, that he 
furprifed them in the manner already related. Laetius and 
Mafinifla burnt Syphax'seamp, as Scipio in perfon deftroyed 
that of Afdrubai. Tlicir army was enufely ruined, only 
two thoiifand foot, and five hundred horfe, with the two 
commanders, efcapingout of fo great a multitude. Accord* 
ing to Livy, this complete vidlory was, in a great meafure^ 
owing ID the wife difjiolitions of Mafinifla. The /cciiC'ex¬ 
hibited on this melancholy occafion, Polybius tells us, was 
inconceivably tlrtadful. Appian relates, that Syphax, hav¬ 
ing, fome time before, Oiamcfully abandoned the Cartha¬ 
ginians, when lu' had advanced as far as Utica to their af- 
fiftanee, under pretence of repelling a foreign invnfion, re¬ 
turned foon“after to fuccour them, and,endeavoured to gain 
Mafinifla, by promifing to give him his choice of three 
daughters, and to fix him on the throne of the Mafiiefyli. 
The fame author writes, that Scipio offered facrificcs to the 
deities Audacia and Pavor, that liis troops might behave 
■with bravery, and not be ftruck with panic terrors in the 
night, fincG they were at that time to begin the attack. Af- 
clrubal made hisefcape to Anda, where he rallied the remains 
of his fhattered army, confifting chiefly of mercenaries and 
Numidians ; and, having, by his own authority, prefented 
a great number of Haves with their freedom, and joined them 
to the others, he formed a confiderablc corps, Syphax re¬ 
tired to an advantageous poll, about eight miles from the 
field of battle. At Carthage, the fuffetes having convened 
the feiiate, three motions were made: firft, that ambaffa- 
dorj Ihould be fent to Scipio, to treat of a peace with that 
general; fecoitdly, that ffannibal fliould be recalled from 
Italy t thirdly, that, in imitation of the Roman refoiution 
in adverfity, they fiioutd depeild upon thtmfelves, and their 
allies, for the defence of their country, and therefore im¬ 
mediately reinforce their army, and apply to Syphax for 
farther fuccours. This laA motion being fupported by Af- 
druhal, and the B.irciitian faftion, was carried; in confe- 
quence of which, the new levies went on brilkly, and mi- 
nifl:crs,wcre difpatched ro Syphax, who was prevailed upon, 
by the entreaties and endearments of his beloved Sopho- 
.niiba, to join Afd rubai with a large body of forces, in. the 
mean time Scipio advanced to the walls qfXaithugei and 
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oflfe red the citizens'battle } which they “declined. As foon 
as Aldrubal had left Anda, it furrendered to the Romans. 

Two other towns of confcquence likewife intliat neighbour¬ 
hood, which pretended to make refiftance, iScipio carried 
by alTault, arid gave up to his foldiers to be plundereit. 1 hen 
he invefted Utica, and puflicdbn the fiege of that piace with 
the utmofl vigour. In the mcaii time Aftirub.il and Sy- 
phax, being joined by a flrong body of C’eltibetian troops, 
upon a review of their army, found it to amount to thirty 
tnoufand men, wish which they moved towards Scipio, 
in order to attack him. Thacgcneral, having received in¬ 
telligence of their approach, and left a fullicient number of 
troops to defend liis iiites, left tiiica, and advanced to meet 
them. The Homan army was difpofed in theufual manner. 

On the other fide, Afdmhal prdted his Carthaginian forces 
in the right wing; Syphax, with his Namidians, in the lelt; 
and the CcJtiberians in the centre. The Carthaginians and 
Ntimidians were routed at the firft onfet 5 but the Celtibe- 
lians, being aiiimated by dcfpair, fought with fuch refolu- 
tJon, that they were a!moll: to a man killed upon the fpoc. 

As Scipio had treated them with the utmoft lenity after their 
late revolt, they ivcrc fenfible the black ingratitude tlicy 
were now guilty of, defetved no mercy, if they fell into his 
hands; and, finding it impoHible to efcape by flight, they 
refolved to die in the flcld. The ohftinacy with which they 
for fnme time maintained the difputc, gave many of the 
Carthaginians and Niimidians an opportunityof faving them- 
ftlves, w'ho mull nttif.-iwife have been inevitably flain. 'J he 
day after the battle, Scipio detached Lselius and Mslinill;), 
with the hnrfe and lighl-armcdT troops, to pprfiic Syphax 
and Afdrubai; whilll himfelf, with the main body, re¬ 
duced molt of the towns in the neighbourhood of Carthage *. 

Immediately after this defeat, the fenate and AifFetes of ‘ThtCar- 
Carthage came to a refolution to recall Hannibal from Italy, 
upon whofc veteran tioops, and their fleet! together with the ’“ Set- 
powcrful afTiflancc of Syphax, they w’cre convinced, their 
prefetvalitmabfolutelydcpended. Theirfleetlhereforehav- 
ing failed in tlie important entcrprizc above mentioned, 

Syphax being taken pilAmer, his country conquered, and 
Hannibal as yet at a great dill.mce, they had no other ic- 
fourcc left, than to fue to Scipio for peace. To this mea- 
fare they were farther ini pulled, by that general’s encarnp- 
ing again at Tunes, within flgl^t of their capital. They 

li Liv. lib. XXX. cap- ro. Polyb Jib, xlv. Appian- in Libyc. 
dp Call, in Excerpt. Valef. Orof lil>. iv. c.ip. li. S. Jiil. From. 

6trat. lib. i. cap. 1 . nc. j. £uttop. lib. iii. cap. ao. Zunir, ubi. 
tupra, ^ap. la. 

therefore 
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th6i<fore deputed thirty of their principal fenatore, {elect¬ 
ed for Ifaat purpofe out of the centufhvirate, to wait upon 
Scipio. Being introduced into the Rotnan general’s tentf 
they all threw tfacmfelves, proftrate on the earth, kifTed his 
feet, and addrclTcd him in the mofl Aibminive terms. They 
accufed hlannihal, and the Barchinian fa£lion, as the au->. 
thors of all their calamities ; they colifeITed they had broken 
the peace concluded betwixt them and the Romans, and 
that (hey deferred whatever punilhincnt that nation fliould 
think proper to inlli^f. They begged, however, that their 
city, which had twice merited,deftruQion by the temerity 
•of its citizens, might remain a monument of the Roman 
clemency, promihng at the fame time an implicit obedienpe 
to his commands. Scipio replied, that though he had 
come into Africa, not for peace, but conqueft, which he 
had, in a manner, eCe^ed, yet, that all nations might fee 
the ftrifl judice of the Romans, both in undertaking and 
•roncluding their wars, he would grant them peace upon the 
following terniB : i. They fhould deliver up all the Roman 
prifoiiers and defetters to him. 2. They fhall recall their 
armies out of Italy and Gaul. 3. They (hall never fet 
foot again in Spain. 4. They fhall abancion all the iflands 
between Italy and Africa. 5. They fhall put the vidlors 
in pofTefTioii of all their (hips, twenty only excepted, which 
they fir all be allowed to retain for their own ufe. 6 . They 
fhall give to the Rom.ans (ive hundred thoufand buthets of 
wheat, three hundred thoufand of barley, and pay five thou¬ 
fand talents, or, as others maintain, five thoufand pound 
weight of filver. He gave them three days to confider of 
there conditions; which 4hey feigned a compliance with, 
in order to gaitr time till Hannibal’s arrival. A truce being 
granted the Carthaginians, they immediately fent deputies 
to Rome, and at the fame time difpatched an exprefs to 
Hannibal, to hafien his return to Africa. 'Appian intimates, 
that, befides the articles above mentioned, Scipio infifted . 
upon a compliance with the two following :,that MaGntlTa 
fhould not only keep podedlon of his own kingdom, but as 
many of Syphas’s territories, as he fhould he able to con¬ 
quer ; atrd that the Carthaginians fhould not extend their 
dominions beyond the Fofla Punica : but thefe, and other 
points, wherein that author differs from Livy and Polybius, 
feem not fo agreeable to truth, as what has been tranfmic- 
ted to pofferity by thofe two celebrated hitlorians. 

During thefe tranfa£fions, Mago advanced into Infubria,' 
ptitT- ^ - .where he met the Roman forces under the command of 
M. Cornelius and P. Quintilius Varus. A general adion 
fooa enfued betwdea the two arthies, wherein the Cartha.* 

■ 
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glninns ■were defeated. However, Mago performed' tRe 
part of a cotifamtriate genera], diflinguiffainghimfelf greatly 
throughout the whole action ; but, being wounded in the 
’thigh, he was obliged to be carried out of the batile, an ac¬ 
cident which threw his troops into fuch confufion, that a 
great part of them immediately quitted the field. Five thou- 
fhnd Carthaginians fell in this battle, and eighteen of their 
llandards were tahen : but this viQory coll the Komana 
dear; for they loft two thoufand three hundred men, be- 
fidcs the bell part of the twelfth legion. Mago, after hav¬ 
ing made an excellcrrt retreat by favour of the night, re¬ 
turned into the country of the Ingauni, which was one of 
the maritime parts of Liguria, where he found a courier 
bringing him. orders to return dirccliy to Carthage *. 

The Romans being every where vidlorious, Confentia, Yr. of Ft 
UiFugium, Vergat, Belldise, Hctricnlum, Syphseum, Argen- »»s*- 
tanum, Dampetia, and other towns in Rriitium, opened AnteCbr, 
their gates to the conful-Cn. Servilius. This was the fi- 
tuation of affairs, when Hannibal was commanded to re- j^annikal 
turn to Africa. Valerius An has aflirms, that, juft before rtcalled 
his departure, Hannibal was defeated by Servilius near Cro- f'on baly. 
ton; and that, on this occafion, he loft five thoufand men; 
but Livy, partial as he is, treats tins account as little better 
than anftion. When the meflengers from Africa inform* 

' cd Hannibal of the fenate’s plcafurc, he exprefied the ut- 
moft concern and indignation, groaning, gnalhing hU teeth, 
and being fcarcc able to refrain from tears ; ‘‘ Now (faid 
he), thofe perfons, who have long endeavoured to drag me 
out of Italy by denying me proper fupplics, fend me dire6l 
and explicit orders to return. Hannibal is not vanquifhed 
by the Romans, but by the fenate of Carthage, bcipin has 
not fo much reafon to exult at my being forced from Italy 
as Hanno, who, for want of other means of effefting it, has 
completed the ruin of my family by the deftrufliMi of Car¬ 
thage.” As he had forefeen what would happen, he had 
prepared a proper.number of vcfTels to tranfpori his forces 
to Africa. Tnefe he embarked, after having maflacred a 
body of Italian troops, that refufed to accompany him, in 
the temple of Juno Lacinia. Never banifhed man, accord¬ 
ing to Uvy, Iliewed fo much regret in leaving his native 
bountry, a^^am^iba! exprefted in quitting that of the ene¬ 
my. He often turned his eyes wifiifully to Italy, acculiiig 
gods and men, and calling down.,a thoufand curfes upon- 
himfelf, for his not having, after the battle of Cannx, ad¬ 
vanced to the walls of Rome at the head of his army, ftiU 
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Afdrvbil, the Carthaginian gerteha^, comni/fterf unparaJieied 
crueiiiea in ail the cities allied with Carthage, before Han¬ 
nibal’s departure, permitting bis men to rjviib their virgins 
and matrons, and behaving in all refpetSls, with the molt in¬ 
human brutality^. 

't’ho Caithaginian am ba flu dors, about this time, arrived 
at Rome, where thcycxpciitnecd but a very indilFercnt re¬ 
ception., The conicript fathers, greatly diilUtlsfied with the 
excufes made by thrfe ambuflUdors in villrikar.ion of their 
republic, and the ridiculous otfer of iiieir ndiicring, in its 
narne, to the treaty of Lutatius, referred the de-. ifion of the 
whole to Scipio, who, being upon thcTpot, could belt Judge 
what fuited the welfare of the flute. However, the Ro¬ 
mans plainly difeovered, from the conduct of their minillers 
on this occafion, as well as their recalling the troops, that, 
notwithllanding their pretended dcfirc of peace, the Car¬ 
thaginians would be averfe to an accommodation, asfoon as 
they received intelligence of Hunnibal’s landing in Africa. 
They were confirmed iu the fentiments they had entertained, 
by the news, which, iu a few days, arrived at Rome, im¬ 
porting, that ithc Carthaginians, in violation of the truce 
whteh they tliemfelves had fo earneilly defired, had feized 
a great number of Ihips on the co.ift of Africa, near the 
ifland jligimurus. They alfo received advice, that the ene¬ 
my had even attacked the galley which carried the Roman 
anihafludors to Carthage, in the river Ragrada, within fight 
of Scipio’s camp, yuch a procedure could not but exafpe- 
rate the two n.itiotis .igaiiili tacit other more than ever ; the 
Homans, from the luoiig deli re they mull have had to re¬ 
venge futh e norm I JUS perfidy; and the Carthaginians, from 
a perfuafion thiit they were nor now to expc£t peace ‘. 

Hannibal had tto i'ootier landed in Africa, th.tn he fciit 
out parlies to procure ptovilions for the army, and buy 
borfes to remounr the cavalry. He entered liito a league 
w'ith the reguliij of the Areacidie, a Nuniitlian tribe, living 
near Adrumetum Four thoofaiid of llyplnix’s liorfe, then 
in the fervicc of Mafiiiifla, came over in a body to him ; 
but as he did not repofe any confidenec in them, he put 
them all to the fwoid, and dillilbutcd their borfes amonglt 
his troops. Vermina, one of hypiiax’s foils, atfd Mefetu- 
lu.s, another Numidian prince, like wife joined him with a 
very confiderable body ofi horfe. Moil of the fortrefles in 
MafiniiTa’s kingdom either furrendeted to him upon the firll 

X Polyb. lib, XV. LIv. ubi Aipra, cap, »o. tc (eq. Appian I'a 
Har.lnb. < Liv. lib. xxs. cap. 24, xj. Appian. in Libyc. 
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fammom, or wrt tafcm ^y./lorm,. Narae, 8 ciey of con$- 
derabJc Oi«»gth» />e made himferf mafter of hy ftratagcm. 
Tychxus, a Numidian regulus, and faithful allyofSyphax, 
•whofe ferritories were famous for an excellent breed of 
horfcs, reinforced him alfo much about the fame time with 
two thoufand of bis beft cavalry. Hannibal advanced to 
Zama^ a towm about 4 ve days march from Carthage, where 
he encamped. He thence fent out fpics to obferve the 
poftare of the Romans : thefe being brought to Scipio, he 
was fo far from inflidling any punifliment upon them, ac¬ 
cording to the rules of war, that he commanded them to be 
led about the Roman camp, in order to take an t'xa£t furv,.y 
of it, and then dil'mided them imliurt. Mnniiihal, admiring 
iliC noble conridctice of his rival, fent a mclTcnger to folidt 
an interview with him ; which by means of Alafinifi'a he 
obtained. The two generals, therefore, efeorted by equal 
detachments of horfe, met at I'ladagara, where,'by theatfilta 
ance of two interpreters} they held a private conference. 
Hannibal flattered hclpio in the molt reliiied and artful 
manner, and expatiated upon all thofe topics which he 
thought could influence that general to grant his nation a 
peace upon tolerable terms : amongft other things, he de¬ 
clared that the Carthaginians would willingly coiihne them- 
felvcs to Africa, fince fuch was the w'ill of the gods, in 
order to procure a laltiiig peace, whilfl (he Romans would 
be at liberty to extend their conquefls to the rcmotcll na¬ 
tions. .Sdpio anfwered, that the Romans were not excited 
by ambition, or any fiiiifLcr views, to undertake either the 
former or prefent w.ar againft the Carthaginians, but by 
jullicc, and a proper regard for their allies. He alfo ob- 
ferved, that the Carthaginians had, before his arrival in 
Alriia, not Only made him the fame propofals, hut iikewife 
agrtetl to p.iy the Romans ftvc thoufand talents of filter, 
rcllore all the Iioman prifoners without ratifom, and deli¬ 
ver up all their g.illii's. He addbd, that the late perfidious 
aClioits of the Cattlmgiitiaiis ought to be fo far from pro¬ 
curing them more favourahle terms, that the Ramans 
thought themiclves authorized to impofe.more rigorous 
conditions upon them ; which, if he would fubmit to, a 
peace nright enfue : if not, the clccifioii of thedifpute muft 
be left entirely to the fw'ord “. 

This conference, betwixt two of ibe gteatefl gcner.iLs the 
world ever produced, ending withojjt fuccefs, they bath re¬ 
tired to their refpedlive camps, where they informed their 
troops, that not only the fate of Rome and Cartb.ige, but 

“ Polyb lib. XV. Liv. lib, xxx. cap. ag—ja. Appian in Libyc. 
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that of tjjc Aurlwlc world, \^a» to be determined by them 
next day. Accordingly in ibe morning both commanders 
drew up their armies in order of battle} and, after having , 
animated their men to make their utmod elforis, by urging 
all the motives to bravery that could be offered, they ad¬ 
vanced towards each other with great refolotion in the 
plains of Zaoia. .Sefpio potted tht^haftati, divided into 
fmall battalions, with proper fpaccs between them, in front ; 
after them, the principesdivided in the fame manner^ and 
the rear was brought up by the triarii. The Italian horfe, 
under the coiulufl; of Laelioa, he placed in the left wing; 
and the Nuniidiao cavalry, commanded by Mafiniffa, in the 
right; By this difpofition, which differed in fomc degree 
from that which the Romans ufually made, a proper precau¬ 
tion was.taken againft the violence of ihecncmy's elephants, 
which would otherwife have undoubtedly borne down the 
principes. He ordered his light-armed troops, who were fd 
begin the fight, to retire into the void fpaccs between the 
battalions, if they found themfclves overcharged by the 
enemy, or puttied 1^ their elephants, and that the moft ex¬ 
peditious of them Ihould continue their retreat to the rear 
of the army; while thofe who were wounded, or flower in 
their motion, ttioiild fave themfclves in the interval between 
the hattati and principes, or that between the principes and 
triarii. Hannibal, on the other fide, potted eighty elephants 
in front. Behind him he placed his van-guard, confilting 
of Ligurian, Gallic, Balearic, and Mauritanian mercenaries. 
Then followed the main body, compnfed of four thoufand 
Africans and natiye Carthaginians, futtained by a body of 
four thoufand Macedonian veterans, furnittied by king 
Philip; and, at a furlong’s diftanee, were ttationed ihofc 
brave troops, that had fetved under him in Italy, forming 
his rear, in which he repofed his greatett confidence. The 
Carthaginian cavalry u’cre oppofed to Ltclius ; and the 
Nnmidian, under Tycliteus and Mefetuhis, to Mafiniffa". 

Some rime before tlie aflion the Numidian horfe on both 
fides Ikirmilhed with ineonfiderable iofs. After which pre¬ 
lude, ■^urfuant to Hannibal’s orders, the elephants advanc¬ 
ed againft the enemy; but thofe diftributed in the left wing 
being ft ightened by the found of trumpets and other martial 
tnufic, fell back upon the Numidian horfe, and put them in 
diforder. Mafiniffa immediately tqok advantage of this con- 
fufion, and, without giving them time to recover themfclves, 
charged them with fuch-fury, that he drove them out of the 
field. The ekphaiits that attacked the Roman light-armed 
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trgop8« beiinj; likevrlTe reptiiredi and mxm of them \rotmd« 
ed, recoiled in like manner upon the Canhaginian horfe 
poded in the ngbt wing) and made fuch an impreOion upon 
them, that they'received the fame rough treatment front 
Ladius that the Nuniidians had before ftifJered from Mafi- 
nifla. In the mean time the infantry on both fides ct^gaged 
with unparalleled bravery. Hannibal’s mercenaries at hrlt 
repulfed the legionaries ; but thefe lad being drmly fup- 
ported by the principes, not only recovered themfelvcs, but 
routed the mercenaries, and puflied them ort the Carthagi¬ 
nian^; a circumdance which occaCoilhd the defeat of both 
bodies, and in a great meafure determined victory to de¬ 
clare for the Romans. The corps de referve, formed of 
Hannibal’s veterans, that had ferved under him in Italy, 
behaved with inexprefllble intrepidity and refolution ; but 
Larlius and MafiniiTa returning from the defeat of the ene¬ 
my’s horfe, bore down all before them, and obliged this 
phalanx, which before feemed impenetrable, to give way. 

They were therefore defeated, and the ground was drewed 
with their dead bodies, moft of them being either killed in 
the battle or purfuit. Appian relates, that during the heat 
of the aclion Hannibal firft engaged Scipio, and afterwards 
Mafinida, in (ingle combat, wherein he bad the advantage. 
According to the fame author the Carthaginians had twenty- 
five thoufand men (Iain,and eight thoufand taken prifoners. 

Livy and Polybius affirm, that twenty thoufand of Hantri- 
bal’s men were killed, and as ihany taken prifoners; as 
likcwife that a hundred and thirty Itandards fell into the 
enemy’s hands. Some fay the Romans loR only two thou¬ 
fand men i others, that two thoufandiflve hundred Romans, 
and a greater number of MaGniffii’s foldiers, fell in this en¬ 
gagement. Be that as it may, Scipio obtained a complete 
viciory, and made himfelf mailer of ilannibal’s camp, where 
he found ten talents of gold, twm thoufand five hundred of 
filvcr, and an immenfe quanti» of other booty. All Ihe 
remarkable particulars of this auion, omitted here, our rea¬ 
ders will find in a former part of this work. 

Hannibal, having efcaped to Then, was foon joined by Kamibatt 
fome Brutian and Spanitb fugitives, who had been loo fwift cxctihnt 
for their purfuers ; but not willing to trull himfelf in their 
hands, he fled privately to Adrumetum. The furprifing ^ 
military genius of that moll renowned general never more 
eminently djfplayed itfelf than at th^ battle of Znma, as we 
learn from Polybius, who greatly celebrates his condu^ on 
that occalion. Scipio him^lf likewife, according to Livy^ 
paired a high encomium upon hiiTI, onjiccpunt of his un- . 
comoiofi 'mmacity in taking advantages, the excellent ar.^ 
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rangement oftiU forces, and the manner in which hegatrr 
hU orders during the engagement < but being vaftJy inferior 
to the .enemy in horfc, and the Ante of Carthage obliging- 
'him, at no imall difadvantage, to hazard a battle with the 
Romans, he met with the late already mentioned”. 

The fenate of Carthage, hearing of Hannibal’s arrival at 
Adrumetum, difpatclied niefTengers to Irim, with orders to' 
returtr to Carthage. He obeyed thefe orders, and advifed' 
his countrymen to conohide a peace with the Komans upon 
the terms they ftioul^ think proper to preferibe. To this 
meafure they were the more llrongly excited by the intcllU 
ecnce they received of the defeat of Vermina, the fon of 
Syphax, their ally. This blow was very fevere, fifteen 
thoufand of that prince’s men being left dead on the field 
of battle, twelve hundred made prifoners, and fifteen hun¬ 
dred Numidian horfes, together with feventy-two military 
eniigns, taken. After this tlifafierthc Carthaginians fentten 
of their principal citizens to imploic Scipio’s clemency, who- 
told them, writh a haughty air, that they might meet with 
him at Tunes. However, thirty C.irthaginUn fenators, fc- 
]e£tedoutof the centumvirate, waiting upon Scipio, and 
imploring peace in the moft fubmiflivc terms, th.it general 
di£lated the following conditions : r. The Carthaginians 
lhall he governed by their own laws, and remain in pofl'ef- 
fion of all their African dominions. 2. The Carthaginians 
Ihall deliver up to the Romans all their deferters, fugitive 
{laves, prifoners of war, and.all the Italians whom Hannibal 
forced to follow him, within thirty days after the treaty 
is figned. 3. They {hall alfofurrenderall their {liipsof war, 
except ten triremes, and all their tame elephants, and {hall 
train up no more of ihofe animals for the fervice. 4. The 
fenate and people of Carthage {hall not engage in any war 
without the confent of the Komans. 5. They fhall fupply 
the Roman troops with com, and pay their auxiliaries, till 
the return of the ambafiadors they (hall fcnil to Rome. 6 . 
They {hall pay the Romans, in the fpace of fifty years, ten 
thoufand. Euboic talents, at equal payments. 7. They (hall 
deliver to Scipio a hundred fuch hoilages as he (hall chufe, 
the youngeft of whom ihail not be under fourteen, and the 
oldelf not above thirty years of ^e. 8. Neither the peace 

nor truce {hall take place till the.C^irthaginians have reltorcd 
the {hips and eftefls taken from the Romans during the latt 
truce. 9. The Roman Ettmies (hall leave Africa within fifty 
■ days after the condufion of the treaty. lOi The Carthagi- 

V Potyb. Llv. Appian. Elor. Aar. Vifl. Garn.Mep. ubi fapra. 
Zonar. ubi fup. cap. 14. Eutrop. lib. jib cap, Fin. io;Uannib. 
preC lib. iv.cap. xa. - ' ' ■ '' . 
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niane fhalt reltore to Mafinifia all they hare ufurped froM 
him and bia anceftors, atid even enter into an alliance vitb 
. him. 11> They fliall never for the future make any levies 
in Gaul or Liguria. I2. They Ihall aflid the Romans both 
by fca and iaiid, whenCTcr they are called upon. Thefe 
terms, which Scipio thought proper to grant (he Cartha* 
ginians in cafe the fenate and people of Rome would 
ratify them, appeared *fo intolerable to the populace of 
Carthage, that they threatened to plunder and burn the 
houfea of the nobility; but Hannibal, having aflembled a 
body of fix thoufand foot and dve hundred hoife at Mar.- 
thama, prevented an infurre^ion, and, by his infiucnce, 
completed the accommodation. However, Gifeo, an enemy 
to the Barcinian fadlion, made a fpeech to the fenators in 
order to difluade them from accepting fuch a lhamefut 
peace. Hannibal, being highly incenfed at his prefump- 
tion, dragged him from his feat} and in order to vindicate, 
or at leaft palliate fuch violence, fpoke to this effeA; “ As 
I left your city at nine years of age, and did not return till 
after thirtyi-iix yifrs abfence, I had full time to learn the 
military art, and flatter myfelf that I have made fome ini., 
provement in it; but with regard to your conRitucion it Is 
no wonder that I am a ftranger to it, and therefore 1 mult 
. delirc you to inftruft me in every branch of it.” He then 
inGltcd upon the neceiTtty of concluding a peace -, adding, 
that they ought to return the gods thanks for having dif- 
pofed the Romans '‘to grant them fuch favourable condi¬ 
tions. He likewife reprefented to the fenators the import¬ 
ance of uniting their fufiru^s; intimating, that it might be 
of fatal confcquencc to the Rate, if, by their divilions, they 
Ihould throw more weight into the popular fcale, which al¬ 
ready preponderated too much. The whole aflcmbly, there¬ 
fore, Id order to prevent the people from taking fuch an aifoir 
under their cognizance, came over to his opinion, and the 
terms propofed by Scipio were accepted. Ample fatisfac¬ 
tion having been made the Romans for the outrages of¬ 
fered their miniRers, and the infraflion of the late truce, 
the Carthaginians difoatched an embafly, at the head of 
which was Afdrubal, mmamed Hoedus, or the kid, to Rome. 
As he was an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his 
family, he endeavoured to excufe the people of Carthage, 
by imputing the late rupture to the ambition of the Barci¬ 
nian fafiion, and extolled his own dondudf, as well as that 
of Han no, towards Rome. He likewife expatiated iroon 
the generoR^, magnanimity, wifdom, and humanity oAhe 
RomanswhilR his oompanioBs endeavoured to move the 
fonate to cobapaffion, by exhitoing the cillshntods ftafe-of 
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■ CartHage In tljc tnoft lively eolours. By thefe, methods of 
perfiia^on they^not only prevallfcd upon we cooferipr fathers- 
to grant their reeluelt, but likewife to fend two hundred of 
. their prifoners, then at Romei to Scipio, with orders that 
they fhould be refiored, without any pecuniary coiilidera- 
tion, as Toon as he fliould receive from tne Carthaginians (he 
ratiiication of the treaty- 'I he,late truce for three, months, 
which the Carthaginians obtained of«fk-ipio upon the return 
pf their arnbaffadors, was changed into a perpetual peace, 
upon the terms that general had preferibed. They then, in 
purfoance of the trea^, delivered up to Setpto above five 
hundred Qrim, all which he burnt in light of Carthage, to 
the iiiexprenible mortibcatioii of the inhabitants of that un~ 
fortunate chy. They like wife furrendered into the hands of 
the Romans all their elephants, flaves, defences, and pri- 
foners of war. The number of thefe laft amounted to above 
four tboufand men, Scipio treated both the Latin and Ko> 
' man deferters with extreme feverity, ordering the heads of 
the former to be ftruck off, and the latter to be crucified. 
The public funds at Carthage being ex hilled by fo long 
and expenfive a war, the fenate found it almofl impraSi- 
cable to raife a fum fufficient for the firft payment of thc'tri- 
butc impofed by the treaty. This difficulty threw them 
into a melancholy Clcnce, and many could not even refrain 
from tears. Livy relates, that Hannibal, laughing on this 
Dccahon, was reproved by Afdrubal Hoedus for infulting 
his countryin the time of its affliftion, which, he iiiilnuated, 
was owing to hU condu£l. Hannibal, in reply, apologized 
for bis behaviour to that augttfl affembly. Thus ended the 
fecond Punic war, which raged eighteen years without in- 
, termiflion. 
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After the conclulion of the laft treaty, Hamllcar, a Car¬ 
thaginian captain, left in thofe parts other by Afdrubal or 
Mago, excited the Infubres, Ccenomatji, and the Boil, to¬ 
gether with the Sallyi, Ilvates,- and Other cantons of Ligu¬ 
ria, to make at] irruption into the territories of the allies of 
flome. Of ihefc holliiities.thc fenate immeitiately inform¬ 
ed the ftate of Carthage, threatening at the fame time to 
renew the war, if that infrittgee of the late treaty was not 
pven up. What aufwer'tbe Carthaginians returned to this- 
snenace, we no where finds ^ut the ileath of Hamilcar, 
who was foon 'afVer kilted in abattlc be fought with Fulvius- 
j^urpurep the praetor, put an end to all farther difpute be¬ 
twixt tbe Caithaginians and tbe Romans on this head. The 
peace hetwiit Cartha^ and. Ropie was fcarce figned, when 
JVfajGoiila, sic inffjgati^ of th^ Romans, unjuRly re¬ 
duced part.Cajr«^gtBia%dp|nin>B>M in ^ica, under 
■ ' " pretence 
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pretence that tjiafr terNtofres formerfy bel^igetj to h!e fa-” 
fitily. 'i he Carthaginians, through tho, tnemntion of the 
Romans, to which, hy aii,artic]e of the late treaty, they were 
obiiged to have recourfe, found themfclvcs under a necrf- 
lity of ceding thofe countries to that ambitious ptiiice, and 
entering into an alliance with him. The good underltand- 
ing afterwards betwixt thcfc two powers continued many 
years} but at laft MafinilTa violated the treaties fublifiing 
Mtwiat him and the Carthaginians, and greatly contributed 
to the fubverfjon of the African republic 

In the following year the Carthaginians lent fifty Rnbotc Tht r«<. 
talents of filver to Rome, in purfuance of the late treaty : 

- but the filver not being good, the qutefiors refufed it j arjd, 
upon examination, it being found wanting one fourth part, {f„,, 
the Carthaginian nniniltcrs were obliged to borrow a fum of kenu, in 
money at Home to make up the deficiency. At their re- fu'ftuwtt 
quell, half their hoft.iges were relcafcd, and hopes given 
them that the others Ihould foon Jic returned, provided they 
inviolably adhered to their late engagements. In the mean 
time, the remaining hoftages defiring to be removed from 
Norba, which they reprefented as a place very inconvenient 
to refide in, the fenate immediately fent them to >Signia and 
Ferentinum From hence they were removed to Setia, wdiere 
their domcllics occafioned a commotion, which had like to 


have proved of ill confequence to the Romans; but how • 
this accident aift^led the Rate of Carthage, we are not in¬ 
formed. According to Appian, the trade of the Cartha¬ 
ginians began, even at this time, to fiourifi], notwidi(land¬ 
ing their Ihipping had fo lately been deftroyed. A remark¬ 
able proof of the furprifing genius of that people for com¬ 
merce, even in their mod deprefled and mifeiable conditioner 
Not long after the tranfadlions jull hinted at, Livy writes, Hanallni 
that Hamilear, a,Carthaginian general, commanded an army 'rtfsrm 
of Gauls that was defeated by Cethegus} and that this gc- - 

neral bimfelf was taken prifoner in. the aClion: but wnc- 
ther any, or how nrany, Carthaginian troops aflifled the 
Cauls on this occafipn, or what influence that event had wardifiUt 
upon the Carthaginian affairs, hittory is filent. Intheipean Antit- 
time Hannibal kept up bis credit at Carthage. Although 
he had failed in the execution his graivd and favourite 
febeme, the republic gave him the command of an army de- 
ftined to a£l agaiiift fomc iieiglibouring African powers j 
and from Cornelius Nepos it feems probable, that he made' 


_ P Liv. lib. axxi. eap. ro, ii, 3*. if lib. xt. cap, ts. Zonar,.]ib, 
IX eap, 15. Appian. in Ubyc. V Ltv. lib. xiucii. cap. a, si. 
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foneompaigns af^er the condufioa of the (econd Funic 
var. '^cfc efibrtd gave fuch umbrage to tKe Romans, (hat« 
notudHrflanding the Carthaginians made them a prefent of 
a golden crown, and tha'nked tfaem in a moil humble man¬ 
ner for the peace they had granted, they refufed to releafe 
the Carthaginian piiloncrs mil detained in Italy. The fe- 
nate, indeed, at the requed of the ambafladors, who came 
with the compliment to Rome, allowed the Carthaginian 
hoilages to refide in what city of Italy they chofe for their 
habitation; and aiTured the ambafladots, that this indance 
of their republic's fricndfliip was very acceptable to that af- 
fembly : but, with regard to the prlfoners, the confeript fa¬ 
thers declared, that they would not difmifs them, as long as 
Hannibal, their mod avowed and inveterate enemy, was at 
the head of an army in Africa. Upon this remondrance, 
the Carthaginians recalled Hannibal, and conferred upon 
him the omce of praetor ; which feems to have been an em- 
ploymcpt of great confideration and authority. In this pod 
Hannibal gained univerfal applaufe. He regulated the fi¬ 
nances in fucb a manner, that, notwithftanding the deplor¬ 
able date to which Carthage was reduced, confiderablc fums 
were laid up yearly for the public fervice, after the payment 
of the tax to the Romans, impofed by the lad treaty. As 
fuch a laudable conduA mud have been founded upon a re- 
, formation of many abqfes, it undoubtedly drew upon him 
fhe hatred of many ; but neither this, nor the animofity of 
)he old Hannonian faflion, which was far from being ex- 
linguiflied, prevented him from purfutng mcafurcs ncceflary 
for the fcrvicc of the republic with Zealand refolution. He 
yria not fatisfied with putting the management of the fi¬ 
nances upon a proper footing: he was ecpially impatient 
to reflify the irregularities which-had crept into the admi- 
niflration of judice. As the judges excrciied the mod cruel 
rapine with impunity, difpofing, in an arbitrary manner, of 
the lives, properties, and reputations of the citizens, with¬ 
out the lead control, flnce they held their ofiices for life, 
and mutually fuppoited one another, Hannibal rcfolved to 
redrefs fo glaring an evil. He therefore, hy his integrity, 
courage, and popularity, ededled the pafung of a law, 
wherry it'was enabled, that the judges (hould be choferi 
annually t with a claufe, that none fhould continue in office 
l^yofid their year. This dep greatly irritated the nobles and 
grandees, hut extremely pleated the populace, of Carthage. 
His reputation and authority amongd the latter were raidd 
tp a higher pitch by the method he devifed to complete the 
togulation of die finances, 'fbe public revenues had been 
pmhez^ed b^ thofe who had the management'of them. 
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aud fume of the leading men in the city; fo that the fenate 
and fuffetes were obliged to think of levying the annual tri¬ 
bute due to the Romans upon the people s which fcheme 
Hannibal prevented from being put in execution, by dete£V- 
ing the frauds the officers concerned in cveiy branch of 
the public revenues, as wcH as the collufions of thofe pof- 
fefled of other lucrative polls. Jt is no wonder, therefore, 
that perfons of this complexion fhouid exert their utmoR 
malice to ruitj a man, however laudably difpofed to the pub¬ 
lic, who, they had the afiurance to pretend, deprived them 
of their lawful property ; for in that light they conGdered 
their long-continued peculation. In order to gratify their 
refentment, they excited the Romans to purfue Hannibal 
to dedru^ion. Accordingly C. Scrvilius, M. Claudius 
Marcellus, and'Q^Terentius Culleo were fent to Carthage, 
on pretence of accommodating all differences betwixt the 
Carthaginians and MaGniffa, but, in reality, to ruin Han¬ 
nibal, who, they afferted, carried on a fecret Intel]tgcncc 
with king Antioch us, in order to concert with him the pro¬ 
per meafures foi profccuting the war againft the Romans. 
Hannibal, upon their arrival, notwithHanding their fpecious 
pretexts, knew the fubjefl of their commiffion, and thought 
4 t prudent to fubmit to the neceffity of the times. Having, 
therefore, made the proper difpoGtions for his departure, in 
order to deceive bis countrymen, in the dufk of the even¬ 
ing, he went out of the 'city in a foreign drefs, attended 
only by two companions, ignorant of his defign. 'I'hat he 
might travel with the greater CKpedition, be bad before or¬ 
dered relays at proper places, by the affiflance of which, 
paffing the Vocanian difiri^, he arrived'at a caGle, or pa¬ 
lace, of his own, between Acholla and Thapfus. From 
ibcncc he was wafted over in a veifel, that waited for him, 
to the ifland -Cercina. There be had recourfe to a llrata- 
gem, to conocal bis retreat from Carthage, which had the 
dcGrcd effe£l:. The populace of Carthage, the morning af¬ 
ter his departure, were in a great fdrment upon his aban¬ 
doning the city. Some thought he was Gcd, -others, that 
be had been affiaffimated by the Roman fa£tion. However, 
at laft time discovered the truth, the fenate receiving cer¬ 
tain intelligence, that be was fecn in the ifland Cercina. 
The Roman ambafladors inGfted upon the fsnate's making 
a public declaration ag»nft the priced he was gone upon. 
-Jn order to impofe upon the mallors of fliips at that time in 
the jiland Cercina, be publifbed, that the republic of Car-> 
tbage had fent him on an embafly to Tyre. Livy tells u^ 
that be was not fo much afle^led with the profpeft of his 
own unhappy fate, as with that of ffie eaiajsuciu which 
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threatened bis country, Frcm .Cercma heiheredhis courfe 
for Tyre, where, upw bis arrival,' he was treated with all 
the marks of diflinaion due to his exalted merit. After 
Aa^ittg fomc days in that cii^, he‘proceeded to Antioch,, 
and had a conference with Amiochus’s (on at Daphne, where 
he was celebrating fome foleoin diver (ions. From thence 
he poiled to Fphefus, where he met with a moft kind re¬ 
ception from that prince himfetf, whom he engaged to en¬ 
ter upon a war with Rome, after he had been for fome time 
in a Bufluating Bate on that head. Tuliy informs us, 
that, during his relidence at this court, a'philofdphcr, itamed 
Pborinio, clleemed the bell orator in Afia, expatiated in an 
harangue on the duties of a general, and the rules of the 
military art, before him ; which charming the audience, 
Hannibal was aiked his opinion of it. The Carthaginian 
frankly replied, that in hU time he. had (een many old 
dotards, but none that came up to Phormio. iStobaeus in¬ 
forms us, that this Phormio was a Stoic philofophcr ; and 
that when he undertook to prove that a wife man only was 
fit to be a general, Hannibal laughed, being convinced that 
ikill in maitial affairs urns to be acquired, not by theory, 
but praflice. The Carthaginians, being apprehenfive that, 
by Hannibal’s intrigues, they might be embroiled with the 
Romans, informed them, that he was withdrawn to the 
court of Antiochus. 


Jiamtiiat Hannibal’s confiant pinion was, that Italy (hould be 
faittavouri made the feat of war. In enforce this maxim, he obferved 
^ to Antiochus, that Italy would fupply a foreign invader botfi 

■M* * fufficient quantity of provillons, and a proper number 

tie Xt- recruits; and that if the Romans were permitted to tranf- 

mme, bat port their Italian forces into any foreign country, no prince 
<» vaia. or (late in the world could make head agaitifl them He offer¬ 
ed to fail to Carthage, and did not doubt Ifut he fiiould per- 
fuade his countrymen to take up arms agaiaft the common 
enemy, provided the king would trull him with the com¬ 
mand of a Beet of a hundred (hips, and a body of eleven 
tlioufand land-forces. With thefe troops,, he propofed 
making a defeent in fome part of Italy; whilft the king 
Ibould aflcmble. a numerous army, and put himfelf in a 
condition to advance to his relief, whenever It fiiould be 
found convenient, Had this falutary advice been followed, 
Antiochus would not have been obliged foon after to fub- 
mit to fuch conditions ohpeace as the Romans thought fit 
io impofe. That prince at firll approved very much of 
Hattoib^i’s propofal; a circumllance which induced fbat 
^ M.neral to difpatch Ariffo, a Tyrian, to Carthage, in order 
K ftrongly in )fk inter^ To fe- 
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care Ae fiyelftf of peifon> Hannibal made him fome 
valuable prefenta, after he bad furniihed him with proper 
inftrufliona, and protnifed him great rewards in Antiochus’s 
name, in cafe he happilf executed hie commidion. Arifto 
was no fooner arrived at Carthage, thih the people began 
to rurpe£t the errand he came upon. As he aFoctated only 
with the members of the fiarcinian faction, the fufpicions, 
that had been entertained, were turned into a violent pre* 
famption. of his guiit: he was feized, and called upon 
to clear himfelf, but be did not acquit himfelf to the 
fatisfa£lion of the predominant party. Great debates arqfe 
in the fenate concerning him. Some members were for 
treating him as a fpy; but others thought this might be a 
dangerous precedent, as no evidence could be produced 
•gainfl him. JJefidesi they obferved, that as foch an aflion 
could be conlidered in no other light than as a violation of 
the laws of hofpitality, the Tyrians would not fail making 
reprifals upon the fubjefts of Carthage refiding in their do¬ 
minions. However, the determination of this affair was 
deferred till next day; a delay which gave the crafty Tyrian 
an opportunity of efcaptng privately in the night. Before 
his departure, he left in the public hall, where-jullice was 
adminillered, a writing that fully declared the reafon of his 
coming to Carthage. The fenate, to fltew how rellgioofly 
they intended to obferve the laft treaty, immediately fent 
advice of this tranfa£lion to the Romans’. 

In confequence of this intclligeuce, the Romans nomi- Kamihat 
nated 1 ’. Sulpicius and 1 '. Villi us their ambafladors to Antio- “»>/"» ' 
thus, orileriiig them to take Pergamus in their way, that 
they might confer with Eumcncs, a violent enemy of An. geipit, 
tiochuB, who relided in that city. Uulptcius was detained- 
at Pergamus by itidifpofition ; but Villius, In porfuance of 
his orders, repaired to Ephtfus, w'cre he found Hannibal. 

He had many conferences with him, paid him feveral vifits, 
and fpccioufly affected to (liew him a particular eiteem on 
all occafions ; but his.chief aim, by all this inffdious beha¬ 
viour, was to render him fufpefted, and leflen his credit 
with the king ; in whieh endeavours he fucceeded too well, 
as afterwards manifelily appeared. Livy tells us, that the 
only end of Villius’s coiWcrfation with Hannibal was to 
found that general, and to any fears or apprehen- 

fions he might be under from the Romans. Claudios, on 
the authority of the Greek annafill Acilius, affirmed, that 
Scipio was joined with Sulpicius and Villius in this em- 
ba uy, and even iranfmittcd to poftcrity fome of the partU 
(Culars that paiTcd in converfation betwixt the Roman mini- 
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Hnsoihal. According to thdic author!^ Scipio 
dodrcd Hani^al, to declare, who, in bia opinion, was the 
moit celebrated general in hiilory. The Canhaginian 
replied, Alexander king of Macedoh, bccauTe, with an- 
inconTiderable bod]i of troops, he had defeated moil nu¬ 
merous arRiies, and extended bis conquells into countries 
fo widely diftant, that it feemed impoQible for any man 
even to tiaverfe tbem. Being then alked, who was the 
ncKt to him, he anfwered Pyrrhus, who firft underftood 
the art of encamping to advantage: ” Nor did ever any 
commander,” continued he^ make a more judicious 
choice of polls, or better uiiderAood how to draw up his 
forces, or was more happy in conciliating the affe^ions and 
favour of mankind.” Scipio then demanding whom he 
looked upon as the third captain, he made no fcrupic of 
mentioning bimfelf. Here Setpio not being able to refrain 
from laughing, “ But what would you have faid,” added 
he, “ had you vanquiihed me i” “ I would,” replied Han¬ 
nibal, “ have ranked myfelf aboVc Alexander, Pyrrhus, and 
all the generals the world ever produced 
' Bainiial Antiochus, having entertained a fufpicion of Hannibal, 
rrmtw (Ince his late conferences with Viilius, would not, for fonre 
*dmtt him into his councils. This flight, at firft, 
tkai kai Hannibal difregarded : but afterwards, judging it expedient 
taurtaitr. to inquire into the caufe of fuch a fuddeir change in the 
td tf him, king’s condufl, that he might have an opportunity of clear¬ 
ing himfelf, he intreated that prince to difeover the reafon 
of bis late coldnefs} which having learned, he addrefled 
' himfelf to Antiochus in the following jerms: My father 
Hamilcar, Antiochus, obliged me, in my tender infancy, 
at the altar, to take an oath always to bear an implacable 
averflon to the Romans- Animated by this hatred, I have 
waged war with them flx-and-thirty years ; prompted by 
this animoflty, I have abandoned my native country in times 
of peace, and taken fan£luaiy in your dominions s fired by 
it, fhould you ftuflrate my expeftations, I will ^y to every 
part of the globe, and endeavour to roufe up all nations 
againll the Romans. If any of your favourites therefore 
would raife their credit with yovi by calumniating me, let 
them feck other methods of advancing themfclves. I hate 
mortally the Romans, and am equally hated by them. I 
appeal to the maoe.s of my father Hamilcar, and all the 
deities, who were witnelibs of my oath. So long therefore 
as you are dlfpofeU to come to a rupture with the Ramans, 
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you may rank Hannibal amon^ your facft friends : but, if 
any conliderations fliould incline you to peace> 1 deGre to 
♦ be entirely eaefuded from your councils.” This fpeech, ut¬ 
tered with fuch force and energy, and exprelTive of fo much 
fincerityi removed all the prejudices the king had imbibed; 
fo that Hannibal was not only redored to favour, but prepa. 
rations were made to execute the fcheme he had formed 

Though the king had refolved to give Hannibal the com- Amiitthmt 
mand of part of his fleet, yet, by the intrigues of bis mini- , 

fters, the equipment of it was not only at firft retarded, 
but even the expediency of putting the Carthaginian in that 
poflt debated in council. In fhort, the malicious fuggeftions 
of Thoas the Aeolian, the effefl of pure envy, made fuch 
an imprcflion upon Antiochus, that he dropi the defl^, an 
immediate execution of which only could, at that junHure, 
have eSeflually embarrafled the Romans. Some time after, 
the Carthaginians oflered tofupply the Romans with a mil¬ 
lion of bufhcU of wheat, and live hundred thoufand bufliets 
of barley, as a free gift: they alfo propofed to equip a 
fleet at their own expence for their fervice; and to remit to 
Rome at once the remainder of the fum impofed upon them 
by the late treaty. The Romans gave their amhaffadors a 
kind reception, and told them, that they flbould only re¬ 
quire from their principals the fliips which their late en¬ 
gagements obliged them to furnifli ^ that they would pay 
ready money for whatever fupplics of corn they fhould fend ; 
and that the fum, due from Carthage, Ihonld be paid in 
the manner ftipulated by the laft treaty. From this inci¬ 
dent, we may fmm Tome fort of an idea of the incredible 
induflry of the Carthaginians, as well as of their furpiiflng 
genius for trade. 

Some time after, Antiochus found his affairs in fuch a Banink/^i 
perplexed fituation, that he was at a lofs what meafures to a^Uttt 
purfue. In this emergency, his minifters were obliged to 
have rccourfc to Hannibal. That renowned general, for¬ 
getting the ill ufage he had received, appeared as much 
difpofed to aflifl the dinrclTed prince with ms advice, as he 
would have been capable, had his plan of operations taken 
place. He drew up a fcheme, that would probably have 
extricated him out of all diSiculties, had it been imme¬ 
diately put in execution : but though the fpeech Hannibal 
made on this occafion was received by the Syrian miniftry 
with great applaufe, yet they Hill* continued deaf to all his . 

(alutary admonitions 
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The H^ory, of the Ctrtha^Htans^ 

; Aftirr Aftdochus forced to abandon Europe, by tht 
t^^orioss arms of the Rdmans,. be retired to Ephefus. 
Here he, for fome time,' refidcd, without any apprehen'^ 
(ions of danger, his flatterers perAiading him, that the ene¬ 
my never durl) purfue him into Afia. Hannibal, being 
now in great eiteem at that prince's court, thought it juft 
to undeceive him in a point of fuch importance. In confe- 
quence of wliich, Antioch us made the ncccflary difpofr- 
tions for his defence ; but ali his edbrts proved unfuccefs- 
ful. Even his fieet, under the conduf^ of the great Hanni¬ 
bal himfcif, was defeated by that of the Rhodians, com¬ 
manded by Eudafnus, off Sida, on the coaft of Pamphylia, 
and miferabiy fhattcred. However, the Rhodians fuftcred 
extremely in the aftioni The ill fuccefs of this engagement 
was ehtirely owing to the covvardiqc of Apollonius, one of 
Antioebus’s admirals, who fled, wdth the fquadron he 
commanded, almrjft in the beginning of the fight. NoC- 
withftanding which unfavourable incident, Hannibal made 
an excellent retreat, the enemy being fcarce in a condition 
to purfue him. However, the Rhodians detaching Chari* 
clitus with twenty beaked (hips to Patara, and Megiftc, a 
fmall iiland, with a commodious port, in the fea of Lycia, 
prevented the jundlioh of Hannibal’s gallies with the other 
divifiona of the Syrian fquadron. In Short, after a fcrics of 
misfortunes) Antioch us found himfelf obliged to fend Zeu- 
fis, the governor of Lydia, and his fon Antipater, to the 
Roman camp, in order to procure a peace upon any terms. 
The article chiefly tnfifted upon was, that Hannibal ihould 
be delivered up to the Romans with which Antiochus was 
forced to comply. Hannibal, forefeeing what would hap¬ 
pen, had retired to the iiland of Crete. It appears from 
Scipio Nafica’s fpeech in Livy, that Hannibal was a general 
in the Syrian army at the battle of Magnefia; from whence, 
as well as from other circumftances, we have reafon to be¬ 
lieve, that he was prefent in all the principal a^ons that 
happened between the Romans and Antiochus. 

Hannibal, upon his arrival in Crete, took fandluary 
amongft the Gortynii t but having brought great tieafure 
with him, and confidering the avarice of the Cretans, he 
judged it would be proper to have recourfe to ftratagem, in 
order to fecufe himfcif; efpeciatly as he had reafon to ap¬ 
prehend, that the Cretans were informed of the riches ha 
brought with him. He therefore filled feveral veffels with 
molten lead, juft covering them over with gold and filver ; 
which he depofited in the temple of Diana, in the prefence 
of the Gortynii, with whom be faid be irufted all bis trea- 
(^urc. Juftin affirm^, that be left tbis depofx as a fccurity 
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for his good behaviour, and lived for feme time very quietly 
in thofc parts. However, he concealed his riches in bol' 
low ll^tues of brafs, which, according to fome, he always 
carried along with him, or, as others aiTert, expofed to view- 
in a place of public refort as things of littic value. At 
laft he retired to the court of PruCas, king of Bithynia, with 
whom he found means to unite fevcral neighbouring princes 
and Itates, and fo formed a powerful confederacy againft 
Eumenus, king of Fergamus, a profelfed friend to the Ro* 
mans. A rupture foon commenced, which -was followed 
by a great effulion of blood on both fidcs. During this war, 
Hannibal is faid to have given Eumenes feveral defeats, and 
reduced him to great dilnculties, more by force of genius, 
and dint of conduct, than fuperioriry of ftrength 

The Romans, receiving intelligence of the important fer- 
vtces Hannibal had done Frulias, and of the influence he 
had at that prince's court, fent T. Quintius Flaminius thi¬ 
ther as their ambaflador. Flaminius, at his firft audience, 
complained of the proteflion Pruliasgave Hannibal, repre- 
fenliiig that general as the mofl inveterate and implacable 
enemy the Romans ever had ; as one who had ruined both 
his own country and Antioch us, by drawing them into a 
dellruftive war with Rome. Pruflas, in order to ingratiate 
himfeif with the Romans, immediately fent a party of fol- 
diers to furround Hannibal’s lioufe, that he might find it 
Impofliblc to make his efcape. The Carthaginian, having 
before difeovered that no confidence was to be repo fed in 
Prufias, had contrived feven fccret paflages from his houfe; 
to evade the machinations of his enemies : hut guards he- 
ing ppfted on thefc, he could not fly, though, according to 
Livy, he attempted it. Perceiving therefore no poflibillty 
of cfcapiiig, he had recour/e to poifon, which he had long 
referved.for this melancholy occalion. This taking in his 
hand, “ Let us (faid be), deliver the Romans from the 
difquietude with which they have long been tortured, fince 
they have not patience to wait for an old man’s death. Fla^ 
minius will not acquire any reputation or glory by a vic¬ 
tory gairlhd over a betrayed and defencelefs perfon. This 
Angle day will be a lafting teftimony of the degeneracy of 
the Romans. Their anceftors gave Pyrrhus intelligence of 
a deflgn to poifon him, that he might guard again If the im¬ 
pending danger, even when he was at the head of a powor- 
luj army in Italy ^ but they havq deputed a perfon*of con- 

* Corn. Nep. in Hann'b. tap. 9 , 10 . Jiiftln. lib. xxxii. e^. 4 . 
Liv, lib, nxxix. <Bp, ji. tituig. synceLin Cbroa. p. sSj. Vider. 
Max, lib. iii; Mp. 
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faht di^iif to excite Pmdzs impioaSj to marder one, 
vrhitf^has tali^ refuge in his dominions, m riolation of the 
laws of hofpitality. ' Then he denounced dreadful impre^' 
cations agaiVift Prulias, and his kingdom, and invoked the 
gods preHding over the /acted rites of hofpitality; after 
■which, drinking off the poifon he bad prepared, he expired, 
at feventy yeats of age. Cornelius wpos intimates, that 
Hannibal deft toyed nitnfelf by a fubtle poifon, which he 
carried about with him in a ring for that purpofe. Plutarch 
relates, that, according to feme writers, he ordered a fer- 
vant to ftrangle him with a cloak wrapped about his neck ; 
and others maintain, that in Imitation of Midas and The- 
miltocles, he drank bull’s blood Thus died Hannibal, 
one of the gteatcll generals and politicians that any age ever 
produced. 

It has been already obferved, that by one of the articles 
of the late treaty, the Carthaginians were to reffore to Ma.> 
fmiffa all the territories and cities he pufTelTed before the be- 
^nning of the war. To thefe Scipio annexed part of Sy- 
phax’s dominions. In order to reward Ma/niffa’s zeal and 
affe£lion for the Romans on all occafions, ilnce the com¬ 
mencement of his alliance with them. After Hannibal’s 
flight to Antiochus, and Ariflo’s efcape, the Romans be¬ 
gan to regard the Carthaginians with a fufpreious eye, though, 
to prevent all dillrull, the latter of thefe Rates had ordered 
two (hips to purfue Hannibal, conflfcated his effects, rafed 
his houfe, and, by a public decree, declared him an exile. 
It was agreed likewife to notify to the Homans Arifto’s 
commillion, as well as efcape, in order to (hew their difap- 
probation of Hannibal’s deiign, by the deputies they dif- 
patched to Home, to complain of MafiniiTa’s unjufl preten- 
fions. This prince, knowing that Carthage was miferably 
rent by fadlions, and upon but very indifferent terms with 
the Romans, feized upon part of a maritime territory which 
was extremely rich and fruitful, fftuated near the Lefler 
Syrtis, called Emporia. Both ffJes fent ambaffadors to 
Rome on this occa/on, to fupport the titles of their rcrpcc- 
tivc mailers to the diRrift: in difpute. The conferi^t fathers 
thought proper to authorize Scipio Africanus, C. Cornelius 
Cethegus, and M. Minuttus Rufus, to examine into the 
controverfy upon, the fpot. However, they returned tndth- 
out coming to any refolution, leaving the bufmefs in the 
fame uncertain Rate in which they found it. Whether the 
commiflloners aeled in this manner by orddr of the fenate. 


V Liv. tibi fup. Sc cif, 65. Plut. in FUmln. 
ubi fuprs. Zonsr. uht fupra, cap. »i, 
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Is not fo certain, as that tbe ^tereil of the Romans ren¬ 
dered a perfect harmony betwixt the contending parties then 
, improper i for otherwife Sci|uo, who had deferred (b well 
of Doth of them, could by his own authority hare deter¬ 
mined the difpute r. 

MalinifTaj not fatished with the pofielHon of the diibiA Tie Jte- 
he had fo unjoftly ufurped, over-ran a province which bis *ww «* 
father Gala had taken from the Carthaginians, and Srohaz 
from him, but now it had returned to its former matters, 
through the charms and endearments of SophonHba. The twem 
Carthaginian deputies pleaded the caufc of their principals, 
and Mailnifla difplayed his pretenfions before the Roman 
commiffioners with great warmth. The Carthaginians re¬ 
claimed this territory, as having originally belonged to their 
anceilors, and afterwards been rellored by Syphax. On 
the ocher hand, Maiinifla mfiiled, that it was formerly part 
of his father’s kingdom ; that in confequence of this title 
he bad taken poflemon of it; and that his pretenfions were 
fo indubitable, that he only feared left tbe modefty of the 
Romans, which might render them fearful of indulging a 
friend and ally in his juil claims upon tbar common enemy, 
ihould prove prejudicial to his interefts. Tbe commilfionerB, 
in conformity to the dtfpofitlon of their republic, referred 
this difpute, which happened ten years after the former, to 
the decifion of the fenate, and. confequenCty left it undeter¬ 
mined. However, in the confulate of L. ^milius Paul us, 
and Cn. Bxbius Tamphilus, the Romans effefled an accom¬ 
modation betwixt Mafimfia and the Carthaginians, confiim- 
ing the former in the pofielfion of hts unjuft acquifidons, 
and reftoring to the latter the hoftages they had till that time 
detained *. 

Mafinifla, grafping at farther cbnquefts, endeavoured 
foon after to embroil the Carthaginians with the Romans; 
for this purpofe he concerted meafures with tbe Roman am- iitt Carthf 
hafiadors ih Africa, to prejudice the confeript fathers agaiqft ^iant 
them. The latter did not feruple to affirm, that to their th* 

, certain know lege Perfeus, king of Macedon, with whom 
tbe Romans then were upon the verge of a war, had pri¬ 
vately fent ambafiadors to Carthage, to negociate an alliance 
with that ftatc ; and that the fenate was afiembled by night 
in the temple of .^fculapius,* to confer with them j whilft 
tbe former, in as pofitive a manner afleited, that the Cajr- 

* 

r Polyb. in Excerpt. LegaC, tit. LIv. lib. xxxiv. cap. it. Ap- 
pian. in Libyc. » X.iv'. lib, xt. cap. 17. St cap. 34. Vide Se 
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tKagivIuUk.luii dilpatcli^ miaiftera to FerfeoBj to conclude 
« that nioinarch *. 

Yr. of FI.-' lonj'after this difpntCi Maiiniifa made an irruption 
. -tijs, into-the province of'Tytea, where be foon pofleiTcd him-. 

fctf of above feventy towns and calfles. Thefe hoftilities 
. ■■ obliged the Carthaginians to apply, with great importunity, 

Roman feiiate for redrefs, tbeir hands being To tied 
Up by an article of the lalt treaty, that they could not re- 
l^i nutAe pel force by force in cafe of invafton, without the confent 
of the Romans. Ibe Carthaginian miniftcrs at Rome rc- 
w X/f** prefented the mtferable condition of their republic in the 
molt moving terms. .They declared, that MafinliTa was 
entirely deilitute of honour; that without the interpoGtion 
of that auguR aflcmblyi to whom they then arldrelTed them- 
felves, no limits could be preferibed to his cruelty, info- 
Icncc, avarice, and ambition. They therefore implored the 
confcript Others, cither to determine the point in debate 
betwixt their principals and Mafinifla, or to fuffer the former 
to dHlodge the latter from his conquefts by force of arms; 
or laftly, if they were refolved to fupport the NumidUit 
in all his unjuR prctenfions, to fpecify, once for all, what 
teriitorks the Carthaginians were to cede to him, that they 
might know hereafter what they had to depend upon. To 
this remonRrance they fuhjoined, that if the C.'irthaginians 
had incurred the difpleafure of the Romans in any point in¬ 
advertently Gnce the concluGon of the iaR peace, they beg¬ 
ged they would punilh them,for the offence, and not leave 
them expofed to the infults and vexations of Mafinifla, Gnce 
they preferred an utter cxtiniRiou to the barbarities and de¬ 
predations they were forced to fuffer from fo mercilefs a ty¬ 
rant. Then proRrating themfelves upon the earth, they 
burR into tears; which making a deep imprelSon upon the 
fcnate in their favour, Gululfa, MaGnifTa’s fon, being then 
prefent, and called upon to vindicate his father’s conduct, 
replied in terms to the following effe£i: that he bad 
received no inRruflions froni his father how to a£l in the 



prefent emergency, Gnce it could not be forefeen that any 
thing would K laid to his charge: that the Carthaginians 
had held feveral clandcRine meetings by night in the tem- 
of ^fculapius, the obje£t of which confultations was 
kept fecret from huh, aRer vyhich deputies were difpatched 
to Rome : that the foie dcGgn of his father’s fending him 
to Rome was, to entreat the fenate not to pay any regard 
to ihe iniinuations of the Common enemy againtt him, flnee 


‘ Ur. lib. xli,.cap. ss- 
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the implacable hatred they bore him was occaGoned by the 
inviolable fidelity with which be had fo long been attached 
to the Romans. The fenate, after hearing both fides, an- 
fwered, that it would be proper for Guluffa to fet out 
immediately for Nomidia, in order to acquaint his father 
with the conaplaints of the Carthaginians : that he ought 
to fend deputies to Rome, to remove all difficulties which 
ohfirnffed an accommodation between him and them: that 
they would continue to ferve hirn as they had hitherto done, 
hut not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians : that it was 
hut juft the ancient limits fhould be preferved: that the 
Carthaginians ought to be maintained in the polTeffion of 
thofe territories which the late treaty had allotted them. 

The deputies of both powers w'ere then diftnilTed with the 
ufual prefents. The Romans declined being more peremp¬ 
tory with Mafiniflh, in hopes of receiving fuccours from 
him in the Macedonian war, which they were juft going to 
commence. The Numidian anfwered their expeftations ; 
for he net only fupplied them with corn, but likewife was 
upon the point of fending a body of troops, confifting of a 
thoiifand horfe, and as many foot, with twenty-two ele¬ 
phants, under the command of his fon Mlfagcnes, to their 
afliftance 

The Carthaginians, notwithftanding the lamentable fla- Thvilt 
very under wliich they groaned, difpatchcd ambaftadors to bth^ttiiaar 
Rome, who acquainted the fenate, that their ftatc would 
immediately traufport a million bulhels of wheat, and five carii^i- 
hundred thoufand buftiels of barley, into any part of the Kians., 
world, for the ufe of the Romans. That they were fenfible 
filch a fupply was not proportioned to thofe happy efiedfs 
of the Roman gencroGty and goodnefs, which their prin¬ 
cipals had fo long experienced, neither did it come up to 
their inclinations ; but that they hoped it would be con- 
fidcred, by way of atonement for this defeQ, that, during 
the profperity of both republics, in former times, they had 
given frequent inftances of their being true and faithful 
allies. Mafinifta’s ambafladors not only oftered the fame 
quantity of corn, but likewife to reinforce the Roman army 
with another body of twelve hundred horfe, attended by 
twelve more clepliants, and to obey all the fenate’s com¬ 
mands with the utmoft alacrity. But notwithftanding ail 
thefe oilers, the fenate protradled the affair, and would not 
allow their deputies to aft cleclftvely in adjufting the dif* 
fcrences betwixt Mafinifla and the Carthaginians, becaufe 

^ Liv, lib. x 1 ii, cap. 13, ti(., tc cap. 19. _AppUa. in Libyc. p. 37. 
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they koew it was theirintere/l to keep thofe two powei 

jxrpetva) vaiiaBce. 

Whaterer deff^ps fAe Bomaas Aa re fAe^ 

to dtew a great regard to the pritxip/es offudice 
^ and ij»nour. They therefore fent Gate, W accommorfate 

dia^irnttni^ differences betveixt MafinifTa and the Carthaginians. 

The latter very well knew what their fate would be, Ihoulil 
they fubmit to fuch a mediation, and therefore appealed to 
the treaty concluded by Scipio, as the only rule, by which 
both their conduct, and that of their adverfary, o^ht to be 
examined. This appeal fo incenfed the rigorous cfalo, that 
he pronounced them a devoted people. As the intention 
of that noted republican was not do much to prornote the 
ebfervation or concluhon of treaties, as to widen breaches, 
difeoverthe ftrength and condition of Carthage, which-was 
then very flourifhin^, notwithftanding the adverfities it had 
' fuftained, and gratify the Roman ambition, it is not fa 
fttange that he Ibould, even in the moll virulent manner, 
prefs the fenate, after his return, to deftroy that city ‘. 
MafitiSa Carthage had for fome years been miferably rent by three 
potent fatlions. That devoted to the Romans was headed' 
by Hianno, a defcendanc of the perfon who ruined his coun- 

K by not fuppoitiiig Hannibal; that in the intcreft of 
ifinifTa, by Hatinibaf, fumamed PafTer; and that formed 
of the populace by Hamitcar, fumamed Sannis, and Car- 
thalo: but lately, two powerful parties had flruggled for 
the dominion of the city, one of which, called the popular 
fa£fion, prevailed over the other, compofed of the grandees, 
and their adherents, and expelled forty of the fenators. 
They retired to the cotirt of Mafinifia, to excite him to a 
war with the Carthaginians, who fent GululTa and Micipfa, 
two of biS' fons, to Cat thage, to folicit their' return. How¬ 
ever, the gates were (Itut at tiielr approach, lefl the people, 
moved by the tears of thofe related to the exiles, fhould 
grant their Fe^ued- Nay, Hamilcar, fumamed Sannis, one 
©f the Carthaginian generals, clofely purfued GuUrfla, and 
cut off fome of his retinue. This outrage occafioning a* 
freflt rupture, Malinina befieged Orofeopa, in violation of 
the laft treaty- Afdrubal, another Carthaginian general, 
advanced to the relief of Otofeepa, whh an army of twenty- 
five thQufaod foot, and four hundred horfe, and was imme¬ 
diately joined by a body of fix thoufand men, under the con- 
duA of Afafis and &uba; two Numidlan captains, who 
defeited from MafiniSa. Animated by diis accefhon of 

^ ■ Liv. in Epit. 4.7, 4S. 49. Appian. uhi Atpra, eap^ jt. Elor. 
Ubi ii. cap. 15, 
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ftrcngth* Afdrubai approached the Niimidian, and Ikir^ 

mi the J facetfsfoUy with fome of the advanced guards, 
Afadnida, oh/erv/ng the eagertie/s of the Carthaginian, re¬ 
tired before bint, pretending to be afraid of his ftipeciot 
force, and infcnfiblj' drew him into a Jafge and dcfolate 
plain, furrounded with preciplctS. Afdrubai, Ending liim- 
felf thus decoyed, poiTcfled himfclf of feviral eminences, 
and prepared for an engagement; which immediately eh- 
fuing, and ending in favour of MaEnifla, the Carthaginians 
fued for peace. In order to terminate their contclTa with 
that prince, the Carthaginians oSered to cede the territory 
of Emporia, to pay down two hundred talents of filver, and 
remit eight hundred more at a ftipulated time ; but MaE- 
nilTa inEfting upon the return of the exiles, they did not 
come to any decifion. It is obfervable, that the Roman de* 
putics, who arrived in the Numidian camp foon after the 
engagement, bad orders to infill upon a peace, in cafe the 
CarthagmI.tns Itiould defeat Mafinifla; but to alTure that 
prince of the continuance of their friendlhip, and pufh him 
on to the war, in cafe he Ihould be vidlorious. In what 
manner, through the vindi£live difpoEtioii of GuluEa, and 
the breaking out of the plague amongll them, the Cartha¬ 
ginian forces were almoft totally dcftroyed, our readers will 
find in a former part of this work, to which we mull alfo 
beg leave to refer them for the particulars of this a^ion 

After Carthage bad rtjefled the mediation of the Ro- Caft fre- 
mans, Cato made his utmofl cEbrts to prevail upon the ’aeih upsa 
confeript fathers to deftroy that city; but Sciplo Nafica, 
having a fuperior influence in the fenate, had hitherto, 
notwithllanding the provocation he met with from the 
Carthaginians, prevented a rupture. However, the people egaiit/l 
of Carthage, knowing the Romans to be their inveterate CariAagik 
enemies, and reflefling upon the iniquitous treatment they 
had received from them ever Ence the commencerhent of 
their difputcs with MaEnifla, were under great appreheti- 
fioiis of a new war. To prevent this rupture, if poflible, 
by a decree of the fenate, they impeached Afdrubai, gene¬ 
ral of the army, and Carthalo, commander of the auxiliary 
forces, together with their accomplices, as guilty of high 
treafon, for commencing hoflilities againR the king of bm- 
tnidia. They lent a deputation to Rome, to difeorer whae 
fentiments were entertained of their late condufl, and to 
know what fatisfaclion the Roraans required. Thefc mi- 
ftifters meeting with a cold reception, other deputies were 
^ifpatched, who returned with the fame fiiccefs. This treat- 
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mcnt made the unhajjpy citizens of Carthage believe their 
deftru^lion was refolved upon, and threw them into the 
Dtmoll defpairt and indecd thcy had but too juft grounds 
for fuel) a melancholy apprchenfion, the Roman fenate now 
difeovering an inclination to adopt Cato’s mcafures. It is 
afterted, that, in order to excite the confeript fathers to a 
vigorous refoiution again ft the Carthaginians, that incen¬ 
diary, after one of his moft virulent fpeecbes, threw out of 
the lappet of his robe, in the midft of the fenate, feme 
African figs, whofe fize and beauty being admired by the 
fenators, “ Know (faitl he), that it is but three days fince 
thefe figs were gathered ; fuch is the dlftance between the 
enemy and os." About the fame time the city of Utica, be¬ 
ing the fecond in Africa, and fartiou's for its immenfe riches, 
as well as its equally capacious and commodiou3‘port,fubmit- 
tedto the Romans. As the pofteftion of fuch an important 
fbrtrefs, which, by its vicinity to Carthage, might ferve as 
a place of arms in the attack of that city, enabled the Ro¬ 
mans to put the defign they had been fo long meditating in 
execution, immediately after this event, they declared war 
againft the Carthaginians, without the leaft hefttation. In 
confcquence of which declaration, the confnls M. Manllius 
Nepos and L. Marcius Cenforinus were difpatched with an 
army and a fleet, to begin hoftilities with the utmoft expe¬ 
dition. The land-forces, deftined to aft againft the Car¬ 
thaginians, confifted of eighty thoufand foot, and fourthou- 
fand chofen horfe; and the fleet of fifty quinqueremes, bc- 
Cdes a vaft number of tranfports. The confuls had fecret 
orders from the fenatc not to.conclude the operations but 
by the deftruftion of Carthage, without which, the republic 
pretended, ilie could not but confider all her poft'eftlons as 
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infecure and precarious. Purfuant to the plan they had 
formed, they landed the troops firfl: at Lilyhaium in Sicily, 
from whence, after receiving a proper lefrefhment, it was 
propofed to tranfport them to Utica ■. 

The anfwer brought by the laft: ambafladors to Carthage 
bad terribly alarmed the inhabitants of that city ; but they 
were not yet acquainted with the refolutions taken at Rome. 
They therefore fent frefti ambaftadors, whom they in veiled 
with full powers to .aft as they fhould think fit for the good 
of the republic, and even to fubmit, without referve, to the 
pleafure of the Romans t but the moft fenfiblc perfona 
amongft them did not ex^peft any great fuccefs from this 
negociation, fince the fubmiflion of the Uticans had ren¬ 
dered it infinitely lefs meritorious than it would have been 


* Liv. Appiaa. Ptut. Ubi fupra. 
'.JlV.'cap. Flor. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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before. Howerer, the Romans feemecl to be, in fome 
incafure, appeafctl, fince they promifed them their liberty, 
the enjoyment oftbeir Jaws, ynd, in (hort, every thing that 
was dear and valuable to tbem. This condefccnfioii threw 
them into a tranfport of joy, and they wanted words to ex¬ 
tol the moderation of the Romans: but the confeript fa¬ 
thers immtdiatdy deftroyed ail their hopes, by declaring 
the next inftant, that this favour was granted them upon . 
condition, that they woald fend three hundred young Car- 
Thagitii.nis of the llrft diflintlion to the prattor Fabius at 
LiJyb.'eiim, within the fpacc of thirty days, and comply 
wtili all the orders of the coiifals. Gifeo, furnnmed Stry- 
tanus, Hainilcar, Mifdes, Gil liens, and hJ.igo (for (b were ■' 
the ambaffiiiiors called) durih not make the lealh remon- 
ftraiice againft the feverity of thefe eonditions, but imme¬ 
diately departed for Carthage, to impart them to the fenate. , 

That alTembly was filled with incxprelTible concern, upon 
hearing the article relating to the holhges, which were 
confidered as the flower, and the only hopes, of the nnblcft 
families in Carthage. They found thcmfeivcs like wife ex¬ 
tremely perplexed at the filcitceof the Romans with refpeft 
to the cities, of which no notice was taken in the concef- 
lions they feemed willing to make, and at the vague ex- 
prelfion of fubmitiing to all the orders of the confuls. How¬ 
ever, being abfolutcly incapabic of coping with fo formi¬ 
dable an enemy, and, at that janfturc, in wantoFalmoft 
every thing, Mago Bretius, in a noble and clonuerit fpcccli, 
exborfed them, fur the prefent, to obey. No fccnc can be 
conceived more moving, than tiiat cxhlbitetl by Carthage, 
when the hnflages were given tip : nothing was tO he feen 
hut tears, all parts, at the fame time, echoing with groans 
and lamentations: but, above all, the unhappy mothers af¬ 
forded a laoft mournful fpeftacle, burfting into tears, tear¬ 
ing their difhevcllcd hair, beating their breafls. and exclaim¬ 
ing in fuch a manner, as might have moved the mofl favage 
hearts to compafiion. When the fatal moment of repara¬ 
tion was conic, they accompanied their children to the Ihip, 
bid them a long, lull farcwel, perfuaded that they fliould 
never fee them more, embraced them with the utmoft teii- 
dernefs, clafped them clofely in their arms, and could not 
be prevailed upon to part with them, till they were forced 
away by the failors; nay, many rhem fwam a long time 
after the fliip, fixing their eyes immoveably upon it. As 
the ambafTadors delivered them to the confuls, and they to 
Fabius at Lilybseum, before the thirty days were expired, 
they were not endtely without hopes of foftening their oh- 
duiate enemy: but the confuls only told them, that, upon 
C 3 , their 
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their arrival at Utica, they ihould learn the farther orUersi 
of the republic ^ 

Thpfe minivers no fogner received intelligence of the Ro¬ 
man fleet’s appearing off Utica, than they repaired thither, 
in cyder to know the fate of their city. The confuls how¬ 
ever did not judge it expedient to communicate all the com¬ 
mands of their republic at once, left they (hould appear fo 
harfti and feverc, that the Carthaginians would have refufed 
a compliance with them. They iirft, therefore, demanded a 
fuflicient fupply of corn for the fubfiftcncc of their troops : 
fccondly, that they flioiiW furrender all the triremes they 
■were then mafters of: thirdly, that they fliouhl put them 
in poffefljon of all their miliury machines : and, fourthly, 
that they fhould immediately convey all their arms into the 
Roman camp. As care was taken, that there fliould be a 
certain interval pf time betwixt each of thefe demands, the 
Carthaginians found thcmfelvcs enfnared, and could not re- 
jeft any one of them, though they fubmilled to the laft, 
With the utmoft relu^ance and concern. 

Cenforinus, now imagining the Carthaginians incapable 
of fuftaining a fiege, commanded tbem to abandon their 
city ; permitting therii, however, to build another eighty 
ftadia from the fca, but without walls or fortifications. 
Both the ambaffadors, before whom this fulminating decree 
was pronounced, and the people of Carthage, when ap- 
prifed of it, by their geftures and complaints, demonftrated 
the greateft emotions of grief on this tragical occalion : but 
the Romans remained inflexible, not fhewing the leaft re¬ 
gard to the tears and entreaties of a people reduced to the 
extremity of defpair. The ambaffadors, at one time, fup- 
pilcated the gods with the greateft fervor, as well as en¬ 
deavoured, by all podible means, to excite the compaflion 
of the Romans; and at airother, they appealed to the aveng¬ 
ing deities, wbofu eyes are ever open to fraud and villany. 
The fenators and people, for fome time, entirely abandoned 
themfelves to defpair; which was heightened by the frantic 
difpoiitton of thp women, wbofe children bad been fent to 
Rome. Jn fliort, CaTth:;ge was nothing now but a fccneof 
horror, madnefs, and confuflon. The citizens curfed their 
anceftors for not dyirig glorioufly in the defence of their 
country, father than concluding luch ignominious treaties 
of peace with their implacable enemies, which had been the 
caufe of the deplorable condition, to which their poftciity 
was reduced. They llkewife condemned themfelves iii the 

> Folyb. lib. xxxiii. in Excerpt, Legal. 141. Liv, in Epit. xlix. 
Applan. te Ftor. ubi fnpra, Euttop. lib. iv. cap, lo. Zonar. utp 
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Arongcll terms, for having fo tamely, as well as ftupSdly, 
delivered up their arms, and even blafphcmoufly taxed the 
gods thcmfclves with being the authors of all their misfor^ 
tunes. However, nothing could make an impreiTiou upon 
the Romans in their favour; but as, in a former part o>f 
our hiftory, we have expatiated largely upon this bead, we 
/hall only obferve, that, when the firit tranfports of grief 
were over, and their paftions began to fubfide, they unanU 
rnoully refol'ved to die upon the fpot, rather than comply 
with the barbarous orders of .the Romans; and, in confe- 
.quence of this refolution, made the necelTary di^oCtions 
for the defence of their capital city t. 

The condu£l of the Romans upon tbis occafion, deferves *P^*‘ 
tobelhignaatizcdbyeveryhiftorian, as infamoufly cruel and r*^^„^** 
perfidious. The Carthaginians, having pacified AfdYubalf againfi 
one of their generals, who, foi;. fonie contemptuous treat- Carttu^e. 
menc, had advanced, at the head of twenty tboufand men, 
almoft to the gates of Carthage, in order to befiege it, re¬ 
duced moft of the open country to their obedience. Af- 
drubal, with his forces, polled himfelf advantagcoully be¬ 
fore the town, fupplying the inhabitants daily with vail 
quantities of provi lions. At laft the Roman army invefted it, 

.not doubting but it would fall an eafy prey. Manilius at¬ 
tacked it by land, as Marci us did by fea ; and both of ibem 
puflted on the fiegewith all imaginable vigour: but Afdru- 
bal greatly retarded their approaches, cutting off their par¬ 
ties lent to collcft materials for framing the military ma¬ 
chines; by drawing them infcnfibly into ambufcndcs pre¬ 
pared for that purple. Man ill us therefore .could make no 
confider.abie impreftion on the city by land ; and as Marcius, 
with the Beet, lay near the ftagnum or great morafs, the 
exhalations proceeding from thence, together with the heat 
-of tire feafon, infedled .the air, and carried oft* great num¬ 
bers of his men. The garrifon like wife rcpulfed the Ro¬ 
mans in every attack they made, with great lois, and, by their 
vigorotts fallies in the night, deftroyed moft of their works 
and battel ing-engines. Afdrubal alfo, by his detachments* 
prevented their cxcurfions, and intercepted their foragers; 
to that'their cavalry was reduced to .the utmoft diftrefs. A 
mifundepftandiiig betwixt M.ifinifta and the Romans hin¬ 
dered the jun£lion of Uidr forces; f* that the confuls reaped 
no advantage from the troops of that ally. 1 hey therciore 
judged it expedient, at prefent, fo withdraw from before 
the town. Marclus, with the fleet, endeavoured to ravage 
the coafts of Africa t but not being able to execute bis de- 

C 'kd$v ibid. Flor. ubi fupra. Paul. Orof, lib. iv, cap. st- 
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fign, lie attacked the iiland iEgimurus, which furrendcred. 
In the mean time Manilius advanced towards the fea-coafts, 
to favour the operations of Marcius: but finding him not 
in a capacity to undertake any thing, he returned to his for¬ 
mer camp before the wails of Carthage, having been har- 
rafled in his march by Himilco, furnamed Fabeas, or, ac¬ 
cording to Appian, Pbatneas, general of the Carthaginian 
horfe. However, the fiege proceeded very llowly, Afdru- 
bal clofely attending him, and dellroying great numbers of 
his men on one fide, whilft the befieged made an equal ha- 
vock on the other, by their continual fallics. The Romans 
were only in pofTeflion of Saaus, Leptis, Cholla, and Uiica; 
fo that they were much diffrefled for want of provifions. 
We arc told by Appian, that Ceiiforinus played one vaft 
ram againft the walls with fix thoufand foot, and another 
with a prodigious number of rowers, whofc officers atieiided, 
doing their duty as if in an engagement. However, though 
a great breach was made, he could not ftorm the place, 
the Carthaginians, after having repulfed him, repairing it 
in the night. In what manner the Catthaghiians afterwards 
burnt the Roman fleet, andScipio ./Flmilianus faved the Ro¬ 
man arrny, when it was upon the very brink of deflrutlion, 
may be learnt from Appian, as well as a former part of this 
work 
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In the mean time Malinifla, drawing near his end, diP. 
patched a courier to aEmilianus, to dc£rc be would fiipcr- 
intcnd the divifion of the dominions among his three foils, 
Micipfa, Gulufla, and Maflanabal, as well as affilt them 
with his advice. This office Scipio executed in the moll 
prudent and equitable manner, as we fliall fee in the Nu- 
midian hiftory. Mean while, Manilius reduced the flrong 
city of Tezaga, where he defeated the enemy, putting 
twelve thoufand to the fword, and taking fix thoufand ptj- 
foners. Some other places of ftrength he likewife reduced 
before the conclufion of the campaign h 

The Carthaginians, about this time, fuflaincd a confider- 
able lofs by the defertion of Phameas, one of their belt com¬ 
manders, who joined the Romans, after having had an in¬ 
terview with .^^milianus, at the head of a body of two thou¬ 
fand two hundred horfe. As be was an officer of great ca¬ 
pacity, he did not a little contribute to the dellru£Iion of 
paithage. 

Next campaign, the confulCalpurnius Pifo, and his lieu¬ 
tenant Mancinus, condM^fedtbe war in Africa. The Car- 

t Liv, Appian. Flor. Plut. Aufel. Vifl. d< Vir. lHuftr. 58. Eu- 
trop, Qrof. Zontr. ubi fupra, I Poiyb, in Excerpt. Valef. 

p. 175, Max. lib. ?. cap. *, 
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Aaginlans were fo formidable this year, that they obtained 
feveral advantages over the Romans, and, towards the clofe 
• of the campaign, obliged them to raife the ficge of Hippo 
Zaritus, which they hadcarricil on the whole fuminer, after 
having burnt all their military machines. The ficgcofCar- 
thage for the prefent feemed to be at a Hand. The befieged 
applied to Andiifcus, who pretended to be thc'fon of Perfeua 
king of Mace don, for alfdlance, or at Icall for a divcifion 
in their favour, by purfnint; the war he was then enja^cd 
in agamlt the Romans with vigour. In order the more 
ftrongly to excite him to this mcafurc, they proinifcd him 
powerful fupplies both of money and fiilps. However, thty 
received no nfliftance from that ijuarter. 

The Carthaginian army, having been reinforced in the Bithyat, 
preceding year with a body of eight hundred Numidl.in 
horfe, whofe leader llithyas had prevailed upon them to de- 
fert Guluffa, and the accefiion of fome other troops from «*,(■,, Varr 
Carthage, began to move very early out of winter-quarters, fitit Car- 
As it had been obferved, that neither Mieipfa iiorMaftana- 
bal, Mafinilfa’a other fons, had fent any fupplies to the 
enemy, cither of money or arms, notwitliUanding they had, 
for a long lime pall, promifed them ainilauce, the Cartha¬ 
ginians refumed their former courage, fcoured the open 
country, and put alt their pl.iccs of ftrength in the hell pof- 
ture of defence. The advantages they liad gained at Nc- 
phcrls and Hippo, and the enemy’s inability to pulli on the 
ficge of Carthage, though the city was, in a manner, dif- 
mantlod, and the Inhabitants difarmed, infpired them with 
a refolution to defend themfclves to the laft extremity. They 
fent ambaffiidors to Mieipfa, MalUnabal, and the indepen¬ 
dent Manritaiiiaf) princes, in order to form a powerful al- 
li.incc againft the Romans, inlinuating, that, lliotdd the 
African republic be once iubvetted by that haughty people, 
they mud foon expecl to meet with the fame fate. Afdru¬ 
bai, the Carthaginian general without the town, about this 
time, ambitious of having the command of the troops within 
the city, poflclled by another Afdrubal, Guluflii’s nephew, 
accufed him falfly of a defign to betray the republic into 
that prince’s hands. The innocent perfon was fo thunder- 
ftruek with the accufation, that he had nothing to offer in 
his own defence; fo that he was inftantly difpatchcd upon 
the fpot, without any farther procefs 

Soon after this traufadlion Pifo, with a body of troops, 
reduced fome of the inland towns, leaving Mancinus, with taku Me- 
fhe other part of the arrny, to continue the ficge of Carthage. Eotaj 

If Arp>*t>. ubi flip. Liv. epit. 1. Zonar, vbi fup. cap. jo. 
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Maacinus, mferving one part of the wall, which from Iti 
rocky fituation feemed ioaccelTibie, not guarded, found 
means to fcale it, and take poll in the town, with three 
thoufand five hundred men } but the Carthaginians not only 
prevented any ill confequenccs from this lodgment, but 
^likewife cut off his retreat, and he mull cither have been 
dcllroyed or llarved to a furrender, had not JEmilianus 
in the critical moment advanced to hU relief. The Car¬ 
thaginians immediately abandoned fcveral poftsi acircum- 
0anc£ which encouraged i^milianus to make an attack upon 
Megara, a part of the city which our readers will find al¬ 
ready deferibed. This was begun at midnight by a fele£l 
body of troops, who had provided themfeives with axes, 
levers, and fcaling-ladders, condudlcd by the general him- 
felf. They advanced feveral lladia without the lead noife, 
but at lad gave a fudden and general Ibout, which diuck 
the enemy, who did notexpefl a vilit at fo unfeafonable an 
hour, with terror. However, recovering themfeives, they 
oppofed the allailants wiih fuch bravery, that .^milianus 
found it impolliblc to mount the ramparts 5 but at lad per¬ 
ceiving a tower very near the w^alls, and of an equal height 
with them, without the city, abandoned by its guards, he 
detached thitber a patty of choice troops, who, by the help 
of pontons, made a lodgment on the walls, from whence, 
demendi^ into Megara, they immediately broke down the 
gates- -^nilianus then entering with four thoufand of the 
flower of bis troops, the enemy found themfeives obliged to 
retreat to Byrfa, in as great condernation as if the whole 
city had been taken, followed even by the forces that were 
encamped without the town. Afdrubal, finding next morn., 
ing what had happened, was extremely chagrined, and, 
either to gratify his refentment, or to reduce the befiegcd 
to a date of defperation, that they might behave with a 
greater degree of refulution in the defence of the place, maf- 
facred all the Roman prifoners he had taken in the manner 
we have already relate*. 

amJforii- "Whild Afdrubal was thus venting his fury upon the Ro- 

fts kis man captives, and even murdering many Carthaginian fena- 
tors who oppofed his tyranny, Aimilianus was employed in 
drawing lines of circumvallation and contfavallation crofs 
the idhmus, which joined the peiiinfula whereon Carthage 
flood, to the continent of Africa. That part of thefc lines 
which fronted the city oPCartbage, was drengthened by a 
wall twenty-five dadia long, and twelve feet high, flanked 
at proper didances with towers and redoubts; and on th« 

tPplyb, inExccrptii Val<lti,p. ii$- Appisn- SeZanast ublfup. 
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middle tower was crefted a very high wooden fort, which 
.overlooked the city. The enemy made their utmoft efforts 
to impede the work; hut as the whole army was employed 
upon it day and night without intermiflion, it was hnidied 
in twenty-four days. The Carthaginians were doubly in* 
commoded by this work; firft, as it fecured the Roman 
forces again (I their Tallies; and fccondly, as .jSmilianus 
thcreW cut ofFallfuppIiesof provifion; a circumftance which 
diftrejfed them exceedingly. Rithyas indeed, who had been 
ordered to collect corn before Arailianus made himfelf 
xnader of Megara, arrived foon after the confuJ had per- 
feiRed his lines, but he durd not venture to attack them. 
However, he found means to convey by fea fome fmall 
quantities to Afdrubal, who didributed what he received 
amongd his troops, without any regard to the inhabitants. 

■njat general feems to have been induced to this condu6\: by • 
the oppofition he received from the fenators, who, being 
highly incenfed at his enormous cruelty to the Roman pri- 
foners, as it precluded them from all hopes of mercy, and 
indead of encouraging, diiheaitened the troops, cried out, 
that fuch an unjudidable proceeding was highly unfea- 
fonable at a juii£ture when they were ready to link under 
the prelTure of the public cvtlamides. A famine therefore 
enfued, which contributed to the dedruilion of the city 

The befieged found themfelves already reduced to great ThtCar. 
didrefs ; but the progrefs ^.milianus had lardy made in an iha^iaiani 
attempt to Ihutupthc mouth of the old harbour by a mole, 
that of the new one being already blocked up by the Ro- 
man fleet, afforded them a much more melancholy profpetb 
than any thing that had yet happened. Being extremely 
alarmed, they refolvcd to take fuch meafures as might, if 
poifible, defeat the enemy^s ddign. Setting, therefore, all 
hands to work, with aftonifliing indudry, they dug a new 
bafon, and opened a communication with the fea, which 
enabled them to make head againd the enemy once more 
upon that element.. With the fame diligence they equipped 
a fleet of fifty quir.queremes, with a vaft number of other 
veflels, built chiefly of the old materials found in their ma- 
gazines. This amazing work was completed fo fuddcnly, 
and with fuch an impenetrable fecrecy, that .ffimilianiia en¬ 
tertained not the lead fufpicion of it, till he faw their fqua- 
dron appear at fea. Then his fujprize was fb great, think¬ 
ing it impoflible that fo weak an enemy (bould in an iiiltant 
become fo formidable, that Appian believes the Carthagi¬ 
nians might have totally rained the Roman fleet had they 
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immediately atiacked it. This feems to have been no un- 
reafonaUe fuppoiition, becaufe, as no fuch attempt was ex* 
pefted, and every man other wife employed, the Garth agi- • 
Ilians would have found the Roman veffcls deftituteof rowers, 
foldiers, and olhccrs. However, two days after, both par¬ 
ties came to aftior, and being greatly animated, the one 
by the hopes of preferring every thing dear and valuable, 
the other of finifljiiig a conqucll which had coft them fuch 
an immenfe quantity of blood and tteafure, they exerted 
ihemfelves in an extraordinary manner. During the heat 
of (he adlion, the Carthaginian brigantines, gliding along 
under the large Roman fhips, broke to pieces many of their 
fleins, rudders, and oars; and if at anytime (heyfound 
themfclvcs pufhed, they retreated with furprifing fwifmefs, 
and returned immediately to the charge. The dilpute con¬ 
tinued with equal fuccefs till the evening, when the Car¬ 
thaginians retired, not under anyapprehenfion of the ene¬ 
my’s fuperlority, but in order to renew the engagement 
with greater advantage early the next morning. Their lighter 
vefTels, being extremely fwift and numerous, foon occupied 
the harbour, fo that thofe of a larger fizc were excluded, 
nliii obliged to take (lielter under a very fpactous terrace, 
which had been thrown upagainft the walls to unlo.ad goods, 
and on the fide whereof a fmall rampart had been railed 
during this w.nr, to prevent the enemy from poUelTing thcra- 
felvcs of it. Here the fight began again early the follow¬ 
ing day, with more vigour than ever, .and iontinued till 
late at night t hut at laft, by the conduft and bravery of 
five gallics of Sida, the Cartliaginians wmre obliged to re¬ 
tire, and feek Ihcltcr near the city. Next morning ^mi- 
lianus attacked the terrace \ hut was repulfed with prodi¬ 
gious llaughter by the befieged, who burnt all his military 
machines. However, he afterwards carried it by aflault, 
sod having fortified it, ordered a wall to be built clofe to 
thofe of the city,, and of equal height with them. When 
this was finiOied, he commanded four thou fund men to 
mount it, and difebarge Oiowers of darts and javelins upon 
the enemy, in order both to infult and annov them, ils 
the troops on eacli fide were upon a level, there was fcarce 
a dart thrown but what did execution. Thelall adf ion con¬ 
cluded the military operations of this campaign 
In order the more effedlually to cut off fupplies of every 
kind from the hefieged, .AHmilianus formed a defign to re¬ 
duce the places of ftrength the Carthaginians ftill held, par¬ 
ticularly Nepiieris. Here they had a numerous body o£ 

v IJcm ibid. & Liv. inepit. It, Floe. lib. ii.cap. ij. 
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forces ftrongly encamped, commanded by Diogenes, one 
of AAIrubat’s intimate friends, who, by means of the new 
bafon already mentioned, font continual convoys of provi- 
Cons to Carthage. The redmffion of the other places he 
effected by detachments commanded by perfons that he 
could confide in ; but that of the latter was aecompliflied 
by a body of troops under the conduft of Lvelius, fup- 
ported by Gulnffa’s Numidian horfe. 15y the atfivity of 
tliefe iafl:, and the violence of the Numidian elephants, the 
whole Carthaginian army,confining of eighty-fourlhoufand 
men, was either cut in pieces or tahen prifoners, c.vcept 
four thoufand, who difperfed tbemfclves in the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. This difalfer happened before ^milianus re- 
fumed the operations againit the city of Carthage, and in¬ 
duced the Africans, who were kept in awe by Diogenes, 
to .abandon the Carthaginians 

^milianus afterwards formed two attacks, one again ft pj^ 

Byrfa, and the other againft the Cothon. Having poffeffed »,o». 
himfclfof the wall which furrounded the port or Cothon, AnteChr, 
he threw himfclf into the great fquare of the city that was 
near it \ but night not permitting him to penetrate farther, 
he ordered his foldicrs to remain there till morning under B^r~ 
arms- At break of day he received a reinforcement of four yi nxjjt- 
■ thoufand men from the camp, who, notwithftanding all yT'yj tur- 
the efforts of their officers to the contrary, plundered the 
temple of Apollo, which was immenfely rich, and divided 
the booty amongft themfelvcs, before they could be pre¬ 
vailed upon to advance againft the enemy. .^mJlianus be¬ 
ing mailer of every part of the city but Byrfa or the citadel, 
attempted to force his way to this laft with incsprefliblc bra¬ 
very. The Carthaginians having been greatly weakened by 
a famine, infomuch that they had been obliged to feed, for 
Tome time, upon human Itelh, and had fearce ftrength to 
handle their arms, he, in fix days, effe^led this purpufe. 

However, in the conteft he toft a vaft number of men, and 
gained his point with the utmoft difficulty. Moll of thofe 
who had iled into Byrfa were fo intimidated at the approach 
of the Roman army, that they furrendered upon the pro- 
conful’s granting them their lives. Afdrubal, the com¬ 
mandant, foon after abandoned his troops, and put bimfelf 
into the hands of the Romans. His wife could not furvivc 
fuch an inftance of petfidioufnefs, cowardice, and inhuma¬ 
nity { and therefore, with nine handred feoman deferters, 
to whom ./Emilianud had denied mercy, committed herfclf, 
as well as her children, to the flames, that deftroyed the 
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dtadd snd tbc fianwo* temple of ^fculapitit. Thu event pt^ 
^‘plerh6 to tbe Rate of Carthage, and ronfequently to thi 
difpute for tbe empire of the world, which had continued 
almoft without intermiiiion, betwixt two of (he moft power 
ful republics to be found in hiAory, for the fpace of a 
hundred and eighteen years. Carthage, after this, was 
demolilhed, in piirfuance of the orders Tent by the conTcript 
lathers to the proconful. The cities confederated with it 
were difmantted, and thole that had declared for the Ro¬ 
mans, rewarded. Africa Propria was alfo reduced to the 
form of a Roman province. But of thefe tranfa£tions, as 
well as of the cataArophe we are now upon, our readers 
will find a full and ample account in the Homan hiftory 
Thus fell Carthage, in the confulate of C. Cornelius 
Lenculus and L. Mummius, about an hundred and forty-fix 
years before the commencement of tbe CbrilUan sera-; a 
city, whofe deftruffion ought to be attributed more to the 
intrigues of an abandoned fa£fion, compofed of the moA 
profligate part of its citizens, than to the power of its am¬ 
bitious rival, however formidable it might at that time ap¬ 
pear. The treafure iEmtlianus carried off, even after the 
city had been given up to the foldiers to be plundered, ac¬ 
cording to the Roman military law, was fo immenfe, that 
it exceeded all belief, Pliny making it amount to four (D) 

millions 


• Idem ibid, ut in Zouar. obi /im. Vide etiam Valer. Max. lib. 
iii. cap. a. OroU lib. iv. cap. sj. Ftor. le Aurel. ViS. ubi fupia. 
Eutrop. lib. jv. cap. it. 


(D) Thii was not tbe only 
treafure /Emilianus met with 
now in Carthage. According 
to Satlufl, be preferved from the 
flames feveral valuable libraries, 
which he pfffented to the fons 
of Micipik. ll^he works of all 
tbe molt Doted Phoenician and 
Punic authors were undoubtedly 
included in thefe colledlions, 
fome of the principal of which, 
befides thofe alreu^ mention¬ 
ed, were the following: 

I. Dius, a celebrated Phoe¬ 
nician hiftorian, a Aagmrat of 
whole work, relating to tbe 
friendly intercourle betwixt So- 
lonu^i and Hiram king of 
Tyre, has been preferved by. 
Jofephus, in the e^th book m 


his antiquities, and the firA of 
bis treatife againA Apion. 

t. Euinachus, a Cartha^nian 
writer, cited by Phlegon, who 
amongA other tbingi, related, 
that^ whilA the Carthaginians 
were drawing a line round A- 
frica Propria, they discovered 
two human fkeletons, depoliced 
in two coSos, of an enoriBous 
fiae. One of thele, according 
to Phlegon, was twenty-three 
cubits Tong, and the other 
twenty-four. The age in which 
this author lived, has not been 
hitherto difcovei^, 

3 . Hieronymus jEgyptiui, 
who, according to .Freculphns 
l^cxovieofis, a chronological hi- 
Aoruuii that .Bred nmr nine 

hundred ^ 
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mllion* foar hundred and ferentjr tboufand pounds weight 
of filrer. The Homans ordered it fliould never be inhabit¬ 
ed again, denouncing dreadful imprecatic^s againft tbofe, 
who, contrary to this prohibition, fiiould attempt to rebuild 
any part of it, cfpecially Byi& and Megara. The Cartha¬ 
ginian prifoners, fent to Rome, were ddtributed in the 
various provinces of Italy, as already related. 


hundred years ago, wrote a hi- 
flory of Phoenicia. For a far¬ 
ther account of him, we mud 
refer our readers to Voffius, 

4, Hilliteus Milefius, a com¬ 
piler of Phoenician hiftory, men¬ 
tioned by Jofephus, in the firft 
book of his Jewifii amiquides. 

5. Hypfierstes, a native of 
Phmnicis, who competed a hi- 
ftory of that country in the 
Phoenician language. A Greek 
tranflatiou of this author, exe¬ 
cuted by Chztus, if not the 
original itielf, was extant in 
the tiineof Tatian. He is like- 
wife taken notice of by £u!e- 
biuB, in the tenth book of bis 
Proeparalio Evangclica, 

6 lolaus, a com]»Ier of Phoe¬ 
nician hiftury, whofe works were 
all loft, except a few fragments, 
which feem entirely fabulous. 
From what Bochart, Gefner, 
and VolEus, have related of 
him, the loik of his perfortn- 
snee is not greatly to be re¬ 
gretted. 

7. Mochut or Mofehus, a 
Phoenician, who wrote the hi- 
llory of his own country in his 
mother-tongue. Chsetus above 
mentioned tranflated this piece 
into Greek. Jofephus, Tatian, 
and Athenaeus, fupply us with 
the Ihort account we have of 
him. 


8. Mofehus Sidonius, a na¬ 
tive of Sidoo, who, according 
toStrabo, feems to have been the 
founder of the atomical philo- 
fbphy, 

9. Procles, a Carthaginian fai- 
Itorian, fome of whole frag¬ 
ments have been proferved by 
Pau&nias. 

to. Sanchoniatho, a Phoeni¬ 
cian hiftorian, who, according 
to the moft receiied opiuion, 
lived a little before the hegc of 
Troy. He extra^ed hit hiitary, 
which was written in the Phoe¬ 
nician languw, partly front 
the records ofeities, and partly 
from the facred writings 
fited in temples. Philo of By- 
blus, who, according to Sui- 
das, lived in the reign of Ha¬ 
drian, tranflated this hiftory in- 
toGreek,lbine extradlsofwhich 
we find in the firft book of Eu- 
febius’s Prwparatio Evangelica. 
Suidas informs us, that he wrote 
one treacife of the religious in- 
llitiitions of the Phoenicians ; 
another of Hermes’s phyfiolo- 
gy ; and a third 6f the £gyp' 
tian theology. 

iir Thec^otus, a writer of 
Phoenician hiftory, whole per¬ 
formance ChanuB tranflated into 
Greek. Our readers will find 
eveiy thing relating to him in 
Bocurt and Vbflius (i}. 


, (t) Strab. lib. zvi. dtalib. Jolepb. Antiqtdr Cent. A pi on. pafti Eofeb, 
>a Prsep. Evsng. pafll Heftizus Milefi us apud Jofepb. in Aniiq. Jn- 
dale, lib. ill. Phl^n. Trallisn. de Reb. Miribil. cap. li. Athen. 
^■pnofopb. lib. in. iv. tt alib Ta'tian. in Orat. adverf. Gent. Vofil 
de Art. Hiftar. capi. 7, tt de Hift. Ontc. Bb. iii. Gelii. in Bibfloth. te 
Bochait. in C^an, 

iibotU 




Otrthfg! I About ttranty-foor yeat» afar tb» ftaaly ou^polis bad 
o/rrr- , beep laid in aCbesj]/ ^mllianuS) purfuant to m ordcra of 
the ienate, C. Gracchus, tribune of the people,'in order tej 
himfelf with them, undertook to rebuild it, and, 
purpofe, conducted thither a colony .of (ik tboufand 
' > Roman citizens. The workmen, according to Plutarch, 
were terrified by many unfortunate omens, at the time they 
were tracing the limits, and laying the foundations, of the 
new city ; which the fenate being informed of, would have 
fufpended the attempt: but the tribune, little affefted with 
fuch prefaces, continued carrying on the work, and hnifli- 
cd it in a few days. From hence it feems probable, that ' 
only a flight kind of huts were ertnSed, cfeecially iince we 
arc told by Velleius, that Marius, after his night into Africa, 
lived in a poor, mean condition atnidfl the ruins of Car¬ 
thage, confoling himfelf by the hght of fo alloniihing a 
•fpe'^acle, and .bimfelf at the fame time ferving, in fome 
nteafure, as a oohfolatlon to that ilhfated city. But whe¬ 
ther Gracchus executed his defi^n, as Plutarch intimates, 
or the work was entirely dlfcontmuedr in compliance with 
'the fenate’s orders, as Appiau fuggefts, it is certain this 
Was .the firft Roman colony that ever was fent out of p. 
4 sJ,afttr Applah relates, that Julius Csefar, having landed nia 
varinij forces In Africa, to terminate the war with Pompey’s ad-. 
turnt of .berents, faw, in a dream, an army epmpofed of a prodi- 
number of foldiers, who, with tears in (heir eyes, 
oihjtht called upon him. Being ftrnek with the viflon, he wrote 
iaractm, down la his pocket-book the dehgn he formed, on this oc- 
eafion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth. But, being 
murdered foon dfter in the curia at Rome by the confpirators, 

f irevented the execution of his dcflgn. 4^owever, fays the 
ame author, AuguRus Csefar, his adopted fon, finding this 
memoir amongft his papers, built a city at Ibme fmall dinance 
from the foot on which ancient Carthage flood, which he 
^lled by fame name, in order to avoid the ill efledls of 
thofe imprecations, which had been vented at the time of 
itS'deflruflion. Thither he fent a colony of three tboufand 
4 nen^ who were foon joined by conlidetable numbere from 
>the neighbouring towns. ButthisnAtion, however it mar 
. <fa*ve been received by Appian, is not fo confillcnt with 
‘Wh^we find advanced byStrabo, who mtilhafcs, that both 
Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at the fame time by Ju- 
k is antfin- this laft Jiiltbior, who ilourifhed 
intiK’ragn of Tiberius, affirms Carthage in his time to 



iiivff ’if'ndl'the Ucgeft k A^.- 

frtca. Fktitm ibUoWa Snr^t'add, ther^e, 
to Afmian, gives a fanAion to bis authoriiy. Flinjr men¬ 
tions It a| n tety coflfidetoUe colony in hia days, though 
the town was not then of fo large an extent as that deOtoy- 
ed by .£to>thui^ Solinos giyes totto uhderCbnd, that the 
town built by Oiacchas-waa caUed knonia, and, for fome 
time of Utlde coqfequence, agreeable to what we hare hinted 
above, However, he informs «s, dbat, in the confulatc of 
H. Aatonius and P. Bolabella, it made fuch a hgUR, that 
it was e&emed the fe^d m thc Roman ikininions. 
It was conhdered as the capitd pf Africa for feveral.centum 
riea after thegeomm^eement of the Chriflian sera, hkxen- 
tius hid it'in'a&«> about the Extih or feventh yew of Con-. 
ftantine’j'-«ito.,/.Gonfe^ king of the Vandals, took it 
A, D. abouv i cenwrr afterwards, it was re« 

annexed^' fhe^ Romai empire oy that renowned conw 
mander BeSTari^^. At laift the Saraceds, under Moham¬ 
med’s fuecdSbra'i towards the.ek^ of the IfeventhCentury, 
fo cotnpletdy .&Aioyed this cito, tharno other traces ofu 
arc now to be difcoveted. than ^Je we ha^ already taken 
notice of in IBrR of the Carthagiiuaa hi%>ry 
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But 

toundaii^ are certainly the. beft afcertairrd bjr Strabo» 
vpko, in c<^forrtiity Vith what ha^ been advanced by Poly- 
bioa^.Livy, and Dioi fays it coffiprehended'Ae kingdorns of 
the Maflyli and Mafaefyli, the laft of which was bounded on 
the weft by the Muluctta, as the firft was on the eaft by the 
Tufca. Dionyfius. Afcr, Silius Italicus, and Appian, add 
no fmall weight to Strabo} for which reafon our readers 
will permit us to give a geographical defcriptipn of Nami- 
.j., dia upon the plan he has laid down 

■ Numidia was limited on the north by the Mediterranean; 
-on the fouth by Gastulia, or part of Lybia Interior } on the 
'"’cfthythe Mulocha, which feparated it from Mauritania ; 
it at and on the eaft by the Tufca, a boundary it ted in common 
■^ercnt with Africa Propria. If we fuppofe Malvai'liiaivana, Mu- 
itew/., ducha, Molochatb, and the prefent Mullooiah df the Alge¬ 

rines to be the-fame river, and the rtiodem Zalne to Corre- 
Ipond with the andent Tufca, as the learned Dr; Shaw has 
rendered prohaiblei this traft Was above five hundred miles in 
length., The breadth Cannot be fo eafily afcertaindd : but, 
fuppofing it to have been nearly the fame with that of the 
pteient kingdom of Algiers, as there is good reafon to ap¬ 
prehend it was, in the narrowcft part it muft have been 
about forty miles, that being the diftance near Tlemfan 
from the defcrt or Sahara to the fea-coaft, and above a 
hundred in the broadcft. In the Carthaginan times, Nu- 
nridia contained two confiderable nations, the moft power¬ 
ful of which, according to Strabo, was called the Maffyli, 
and the other the Mafsefyli or Maflwfyli. The country in- 
habited by the Mafliefyli is, 'by fame authors, efteemed a 
part of Mauritania i but Polybius, Livy, and Strabo, whofe 
authority is fuperior to that of all other writers, in the point 
before us, arc of another opinion. However, that it'was 
confidered as appertaining to Mauritania in after-ages by 
the Romans, we learn from Dio, who lifeewife aflerts, that 
k received the name of Mauritania Csefarienfis from the 
emperor Claudius*. ' 

5*/ *3tteKt Ndmldi'a, including Numidia Propria, or the countiy of 
Ifbc Maffyli, and Mauritania Ciefartenfis, or that of thp Ma- 
Tiefylt, extended from 34 degrees 5 minutes ttf 37 degrees 
Attitude, and from I degree 15 inmates W. to 9 degrees 
.if6 minufes E. of London? 


-Propiria-, 

Ma^'fik^^ a finhI14¥ftai^ ftom the ci 


■ r Plin. lib. V. cap. 3 . Tfol. lib. iv. cap a. Pompoji. Mel. fib. }., 
4 -, rStrab. Jjb.:*vii. p;- jTe. Polyp.--lib;Jih cap. 33. Liv. lib. 
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auth#»ltyle i.^ Terra Metagc^tif, wa$ f^parAtea f(bm ^e 
proper ttmtOTy.;<of Cartln^e by its «aftern boundary the 
liver Tufca, and froin, the kingdom of the Waffiefyli, pr 
Mauritania Cssfarienfis, if we credit Pliny, by the Ampfaga. 
It fccms to <^<fpoHd with that patt of the province of Cop. 
ilananu lyinf^tween the Zaine and the Wed el Kibeovi 
which 4s atewan hundred and thirty miles long, and fBOfO 
than 00:hundred broad. The fca-coail of this province i% 
in genial, mountainous and rocky, anfwering appofitek 
enough to the appellation giveii-“#t by Ahulfeda, via. 11 
AdWah, ibe high or lofty. It is far from being equal in ex¬ 
tent to the territories, that formed kingdom of the 
faefyli, though this nation is repritfe’nted as lefs potent than 
the Mfiffyli by Strabo. We fhall only mention fuch of the 
principal places feated in it, as have been taken the grcatcll 
notice rrfhy the,onoioits* the bounds We have prefcriW 
oyrlelvesntbliglng ns to pafs oycf all the,rcft.*.. 

The capital cjty'of this province, or rather kingdom, was 
Cirta,*^ piaoe of very confiderable hoteatnongft the ancienth, 
It flood about forty-eight miles from the fts, and at a 
diftancc from the Ansplaga. According; to Strabo, it wa^ 
afortrefs.of great ftrength, and abundantly fupplied with 
all necclTaries, as well as much inyirovedi through the great 
care of' Mkipfa, who invfted a great number of Greeks to 
come.and reCde in it. Mela and Pliny intimate, that it wd* 
likewifc known by the, odnie of Sittianorum Colonia in their 
time, and in its raoft flourilhing ftate, when under the dor 
minion of .Syphax. Tbe latter name it received from the 
Colony fettled there by P. Sittius, who, having been of fin- 
gular fervice to Csefar in the African war, received a great 
extent of territory in thofe, parts, which formerly belonged 
to Manafles, one of Juba’s confederates, as vre learn front 
Appian and Dio j for which reafon we find it called Cirtd 
Julia by Ptolemy, who names the territory adjacent; to i4 
the difirifi of the Cirtefii, which he feparates frpm Numi- 
dia, making it include the cities of Vaga, Miraeum, Lares, 
.^tara, and Azama. That Cirta was one of the largefl as 
well as ftrongeft cities ‘of Numidia, is evident both from the 
extent of.its ruins, which are ftill to he feen, and its litua- 
tion^i for the greateft part of it wssbuilt upon akiitdof pen* 
infular promontory, inacceffible ©n all fidss, except, towards 
the foutli-weft. This promontdry was a''inile..in. ciicuna- 
ference, inclining a little to the fouthward, but terminating- 

*r * sS!*"* Ptob dbi. fop. AbUlM. in Oeoer: en 
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1b d ■Rtirtbeni tlire^ioiu' tlefe: -a beautiful 

' lftb!dredl|)ea^e from a nioft agreeable variety di vales, (noun- 
a»d rivers, whieb extended thcmfelves .to a great 
'^Siftarice^ To the eallward the profpe£ 3 : was bounded by an 
;,ad|*fccnt range of rocks, mucfe city ; but» 

’ towards the fouth-eaft, the country was more open, enter- 

- taining the citizens of Cirta with a diftant vJ*^;of the high 
^Itottittain, called at prefeht Ziganeah, as welSsthofe large 

fertile eminences,^ whofe modern name is Seedy Rou- 
l^eiie. The peninfular promontory, in the direflion we are 
now upon, was feparat^. from the neighbouring plains by 
a deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both fides, where a 
rivulet, that Teems to ht,yft been a branch of the Amplaga, 
the modcrit Rummel of thp Algerines, conveyed its ftream, 
and over which there was formerly a bridge of excellent 

- workmanfliip. The iftbm us, near which ftood the princi¬ 
pal gate of the city, is about half a ftadium broad, being 
entirely fcovfjred at prefent with a feries of broken walls, 

' cifterns, and (?ther ruins, continued down to the river, and 
carried on from thence over a fmall plain parallel to the val- 
■’Icy, above delcribed. The moil eminent fragments of anti¬ 
quity ftill remainii^ are,, i. A particular fet of cifterns near 
the centre of the city, about twenty in number, forming an 
area of fifty yards fquare. a. The aquedudi, whofe rc- 
aiainsi tboi^h in a much more ruinous coiidition than the 
eiftems, fufficiently dCmonftrate the wealth, public fpirit, 
and magnificence of the Numidian princes. 3. Part of a 
large and noble edifice, with columns, four of whofe bafes, 

. feven foot in diameter, ftill ift their places, feeni to have 
fbrqaad part of the'portico, ^h-is Hands upon the brink of 
, a precfoice to the northward, and is the place where the 
Turkim garrifoit of ConHantina is always pofted. That 
>i«amc was given Cirta in the reign of CJouliantine the Great, 
who repaired'and adorned it, according to Aurelius Vidior. 
,'iCiita 'Was the 'metropolis of MaCniffa’s dominions, that 
prince, his |at|ier Gala, and feveral other monarchs of 
fthe fame fatuity, refiding there^ as we learn from Polybius, 
tlivy, and, others. - Strabo informs us, that Micipfa ren- 
r;(dered it fo large, populous, and flourilhing, that in his time 
it could fend into the field an army of twenty thoufand ■ foot 
vsWsd tea thoufand horfe. From its name it appears to be a 
a yety high antiquity, founded by the Phoenicians, 
etwettbefore Dido's, arrival in Africa 

■ iiStrab. Kb, xvii* p. j7*. 1 ^. ubi Tap. min. Kb. v. cap, j, Dio 
Appian, ip'Cwt}. Kb,(iv- R, 98®* If«v* Kb, 

c$j, 

Vaga, 



■felr,' ':jC|S- 

Ta^i s iai’ge city,'"aecordmg to Ptdlemy, was fitnatcd-a Kagi 
few inites cad of Cirta. 'Plutarc’h calls it Baga, and Sallui^ 

Vactsij which is the rJa-mc likewife given it by Silins, Pliny, 
and St- Auftit). The Romans placed a .ftrong garrifon here 
under the conimand of Torpilius, according to-Sallud and 
Plutarch. . • 

Lareis, a town fouth-eaft of Grta, has been defcribed by 
Ptolemy. Some think it different from that in the Itinerary 
called Laribus Colonia^ or Laribum Cokmia. This placers 
mentioned by Salluft, and other ancient anthors. • 

Azaraa, a town which Ptolemy places fifteen days jotir-* Azama. 
ney diftant from Carthage, lay fouth-eaft of Cirta. Some 
authors imagine this to be the fame with Zama, a large and 
magnificent city, and famous for the fi^nal defeat of Han-, 
nibal ; but this conje£lure is rendered improbable by Livy 
and Polybius, who fiJt Zama on a fpot much nearer Car¬ 
thage. Miraenm and lEtara, the other two places in the 
diftrifl of the CifteCi, mentioned by Ptolemy, are fb ob- 
feure, that it is fufficient juft to have named them *. 

About eighteen mites from the Ampfaga, at the' weftern CaSefis 
bottom of the Sinus Numidicus, or, as it is now called, the Magunii 
Gulph of Stora, ftood the Cullu, ot Collops Magnus^ of 
Pliny and Ptolemy. There is iiothinK remaining atfirefent 
of this ancient city, but a few miferahle boufes, and a ftnall 
■fort. The modern namd Is Cull, which, as well as the an¬ 
cient, might be derived-from a fmall port before it, CuUa, 
in Arabic and Phoenician, fignifying a port. At the eaftern 
extremity of the fame gulph was the Ruficada of Ptolemy, 
the Sgigata or Stora of the moderns. A few cifterns, eoh- 
verted at prefent into magazines for corn, are the only to¬ 
kens of antiquity difcernible in it. The ancient geograp'hdr? 
have fixed it fifty or fixty Roman miles from Cullu; whereas, 
in reality, it was not above thirty. The adjacent rivt^t 
feems to be the Tapfas of Vibius Sequefter • '' 

Not many miles to the north-eaft ftood the Tacatua 6f Taeaitiai 
Pliny, Pt^einy, and the Itinerary, the Tuckufli of the Al- 
gerittes;' Ijrorefent a pleafant village, with a fruitful coun¬ 
try fur-rounding it. At fome diftance from it, in an eaftem 
direftion, was the Sulluco, or Collops Parvus," of Ptolemy, 
fhe modern fmall port of Tagodeite. 

At the weftern extremity of the gulph of Hippo, upon the 
river Armua, was the city of f^ippo Regius,-a place we baye ' 
had occafion to mention frequently in the Roman and Cif.. 

V Polyb. lib. jtv-. cap. «. Llv- lib. xxx. cap. 19. Salluft. ibto- 
.gurtb cap. Hirt, iu B. Afr. cap. at. Plin. lib. v. cap, 4, / PW. 
"Ubi'fbpyt&d^rijpt. -^k^C^d Oruter, p. 
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l^f^^^Sy Cpot-eST'^hund formerly tier 
»|E*^^ ^P of ruins IS flill to be CcTOi 
A earording tpjbeo Africanus, the dty of liona, or, as the 
call it, Blaid el. An^b,; Town of Jujeb®, from t]^e. 
pt^n^ of them gathered in tlw: n/ighbduihoo<d, about a miie 
fattb^ to the nortbj was built )btit of tbcle ruihsl^ This 
O^nion feems to be confirmed by the naniis Bona, which is 
.undoubtedly a coiTuption of Hippo or Hippona. It is pro- 
b^ie> that Bona has the fame fituation which Ptolemy’s 
.^hrodifium had, fince be places it fifteen miles to the north 
of Hippo. The ruins of Hippo occupy, about half a league 
in eircumference, confifting, as ufual, of large broken walls 
anditf^eriu. This city was called Hippo Regius, becaufc 
it^was!) for fome time, the feat of the Numidian kings, as 
Sllins Italicus a^ftS; Indeed its commodious fituation both 
for hunting and commerce, the falubrity of the dir its in., 
■habitantsbreathed, and the delightful profpefl: they enjoyed, 
demonftrate this city t^ beOis nmrthy of iuch an honour as 
any "Other in thqNumidlan dominions r. 

pbabraca, pr Tahraca, was a .maritime city of ISTumidla 
“ Propria, feated on the ttreflern bank of tbe.Tufca. It is 
mentioifcd by Mela, Juvenal, Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. 
Auftb||»v-.f^j‘ny infinuates, thatit was. a Romap colony in 
the- latter ages. Some., ruins arc, ftill remaining, and out 
of .them has fprung the modern 'Pabarca, where there are 
^verai broken walls and pifterns, with,.a fmall fort and gar- 
, rifon of Tunifeens. . ' 

^iNaragara*, or NadagSra, a very ancient town, fouth-weft 
• ■ 1 • of Ts^yaca, was fituafed on the confines of Africa propria. 

HAre.mwards the concLufion of the fecond Punic war, Sci- 
pmii ^d to have encamped for thebenefitof the water, Han., 
ni^l at the fame time taking' port upon ap eminence four 
nsito diflant from him. Polybius called this place Mar- 
l^ron.' It is fuppofed that fome fragments of an aquedu^, 
and <rther'traces of this ancient city, are ftill to be fecn. 

Somewhere,in this trad! we are to look for .Bjca, bicc^ 

5 ^jje(Wa, or.Venefpa i. hut firrise its fituation d||^ot,. <w>tb 
aAwprectfion, be afcprtaioedi we ^11 drop all farther partk 
ji^rs pblating to it. 

- ^b*^*^* was a town ;of this province, where Hiempfal, 

" ■ acedrifing tp‘Sallufti lo^ bis life : hut.tfhe^er it Rood on 

' ibe.botdera of ibe bfafyli, gr ycmpte jrbm tht^, for; want 
gf.|R^cient ]>iJn fropa biftoryi^ wp Unnpt dctermthe, 

y l^rab. lib. £>«. xala.Wp. $> .^Plin. & Mel. 

-^1 «i. Sik^ttk-tib. »<mr. s sp. #esBeH« Vai^al. Bb. ii« 
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Sathul aj^trs to has# hemi^phceJif fame ftreagth; 
fcei# SJempfai’s treafureva's d^ofitd[,"as we art ihforftSai': 
by the fame' hiftorian. It is probable, Tiort fp^ hint* be ' ■; 

gives, that it could not be very remote from Thirmlda. 

Madaura had its lifuation in the neighbourhood of Steti 
Venerea, Tagafte, and Ijippo Regius. It was famous for ', 
the birth of Apuleius "the Platonic philofopher; tiAich is 
all we can fay of ii „ 

As fdf Sava, Gcmellse, Calama, Lambefa, Thevefte, Pa- s«*a, &e, 
dutti, Sigtis, Tipafa, Simifthu, Lamafba, and an infittite > 
number of other obfcure places, they deferve not the ieaft \ 
attettUon. It will be fufficiehti in order to complete pur 
geographical defcription, *^his province* to give a fuccinft 
account of the moft remarkable mountains, promontories, 
rivers, fountains, iflahds, and fome of its principal curiofities, 
to which we fhall beg leave to premife a word or two con.« 

cerning ibe interior part of it. 

We have already obferved, that the fea-coaft of this pro- -Wv Aa- 
vince was mounlamods and rocky; to which we fliall add, V 
that the inner or mediterranean part was diverfified with a 
beauUful interchange of hills and plains,- which grew lefs 
capable of culture ih proportion as it approached the Sahara* gu/. 

In many places, for feveral leagues together, ntfthing was to 
be feen but a foUtary defert, deftitute both of animals, and 
every thing ^rtper for their Tupport.' In others, fruiiM- 
diftrifts, abounding with gardens producing great plentf ^ 
the moft delicious pomgranates and apples, afforded a moll 
delightful profpe£i to travellers, r *■ 

The firft ridge of mountains is that upon the borders of 
Gatulla, which terminated the country between the pa- 
rallels of Sitifi and Cirta, called by the ancients Buzara.^ 

4. That called Thambes, extending itfelf as far as Tabraca.' 

3. The Mampfarus of Ptolemy, upon the frontiers of 
tulia, which feparated that country, or the Sahara, fromtlfls. 
Mauritania Sltifehfis. 4. The Mons Audus of Ptolemy, oi; 
the Mons Aurafius of jihe niiddle age, known at prefcnt 
amongft the Turks by the name of Jibbel Aurefs or Eyrefs *. 

The firft promontory that falls under our obfcrvatiOO JS Thifr^ 
the Vritum of Strabo, and the Metagonium of^cla, about mMvKU 
Cz leagues to the eaftward of the Ampfaga, called at pre- ^ 
fent the Sebba Rous, dr Seven Capes, by Algerthes. 

2. Thc'Hippi Promohtorium of Ptoletty, the Mabra of the 
fca-charts, about twenty. leagUfS eaft of the former. ; R'w 

» Apul Madaurenf. in MetambrphoC lib; ii. d* 
lib.'iik&M Atxd- D. A«g.in ConfeC »,» ci^^* 

. 



by the mtn'e ]$a% el 
^ RwCsipi^'fcnd has the rtiios of two fituiit 
3- Scarce a league diftant from the Hippj 
, ^WUtonum^ to. the northward,*■« the Straborrum fto, 

^ ^*®*®?*y = *^^*s »R the gulph of Hippo, 

and about a_league from the city of that name *. 

Ut the rivers which water Numidia Propria, the moft 

p^«P this region from that of the Maffsfylf or Maurita, 
n.a Csefanenfis. That river fell into the^fea about S 
wK Ptefent darned the 

L well agrees 

wuh the lignification of the word Jmpfaga, Jphfah import- 

"X it prefSf it appears 

Dfahah n ij® Sr^hes : the Wed el 

S™ii’ ^ ' °f Gold, whofe fource is at Karaite, a heap 

ofruiM fixty miles tp the fouth-weft; the rivulet of Jim- 
m^lah, m t|je fame dire<lion nearly with the Wed el Dfa,. 
ha^ but a little more than forty miles dlftancc s the Wed 
^Harnmam, tyrenty miles to the weft of Conflantina 5 the 
W ed el pig^n, fifteeir miles to, the fomh-weft from !lPhvf- 

to the half that diftance 

»»«dcrh geographers have generally 
*he channel of their Ampfaga towards the gulph 
fweSfhl Wed cl Kibeer, which exaaiy aL 

h?,t A the ^ancients, iias no fuch direSioii, 

but falls into the fea fix leagues to the weftward. Celia! 
eXf*JO that ridge of mountains, by Ptolemy 
!rAX^“r’ “if®" borders pf the Sahara which con- 
tradias the fateft and moft accurate obfervations. 2. The 
Armu^ of limy, the modern Sci-boufe, which emptied it, 
ThiXff weftern extremity of the gulph of'Hippo, 
ihis irften leaves,great quantities of roots and trunks of 

by .thelowfituation 
, X®®”‘ occaCons frequent inundations. 

3, The Rubricatus of Ptolemy, or Ma-fragg of the Algerines' 

?o“AefomrofW-°" ^“® ® little Stance 

eafterlv i rw’TA mouth being about four Idague? 

,h;»v • ^ ^ Arwua. We are fold, that the mouth 

of |bia^iver IS at prefent generally ftopped up with a hieh 

^iw.it IS, feldom open but after long ap^vy rains. 4.. The 

SnSTj; ”X f ?®‘*f i r® ‘W® P^* 

vi^nec on^he fide, of Africa Prd^ria; It is faid, that, infte 

, of neJgh^tipg^ E^^ of rejmains of thg 



o!d' the word ilaiiu cCeiukes ^if 4 ai-^ee, and co!ti& • ' 

atopfoAChes pretty neat- in fi^ification to Tha- 
braca, toe FhtieMicun n^e of the frontier town upon this 
ritTgr. The Zainehaa its fohrce in the adjacent mountains *. 

A'fl'tSfe mOfttiOt'ed'fdjtntains of this trafl; are reducible to faimtamt, 
two headsJ ti^'thofe tb Which the principal rivers owe* 
their orimii, that baWs 'heen juft touched upon. And, a: 

ITiat in the netgHhourhood of Zama, whofe waters, if drank 
copioufly, rendered fhe voice loud and fonorous, according 
to Piiny and VitriiviuS. Zama was the city in which king 
Juba reiGded, and was levelled with the 'ground by the Ro¬ 
mans, according to Strabo 8. . 

The.only iilands that Were ever fiippofed to'have Iweil; 
adjacent to this region were, i. The Infulte Naxidas or Ei« 
thecttfiae of Seylax, oppofitc to Collops Magnus, which we 
apprehend rather to have belonged to Europe than Africa, 
p. The ifland of Tabraca near the month of the Zaine, or 
Tufca, now in thb poflhiSdn of the Genoefe, who pay an 
annual rent for it to the regency of Algiers 

The principal curiofities of Numidia Propria are, i.The CuriaJtifj 
large rhaldhy plain between BJaid el Atfeb and Hippo, with ef fAit pr«- 
the river Booemah, which has a bridge of Roman work- viac'e. 
manlhip upon it. 2. The Roman infcdiptions found dif- 
perfed all over this province. 3..The rich lead-mines in 
the mountains of Bcni Boo-Taleb. 4. The Warm fprings, 
bubbling within a large ftjuare bafin of Roman workman- 
fliip, which fecm to be the Aqux CalidSe or Aquas Tibili- 
tanae of the ancients, lying about tefi leagues to the fouth- 
weft of Hippo Regius, and fixteen to the eaft of Cirta or 
Conilahtina. To which we might add feveral others, did 
we not feferve them for the natural hiftory of the kingdom 
of Algiers. 

The limits and extent of the Regio Maflxfylorum of Th limits 
Strabo, or the Mauritania CaTirienfis of Dio, being that andrxisni 
trafl lying between the Mulucha and Ampfaga# are already 
afeertained by the determination of thofe of Numidia in 
general, and Numidia Propria, or the country of the'Maf- ^ 
lyli in particular. The length indeed of the former pro¬ 
vince much exceeded that of the lattqr; but. its breadth waS 
not confiderabk, being at. a medium only about twenty 
leaguesiexcept in'thatpart which bordered Upon the confines 
pf the Ktafiyli. It lay betwixt 34^dcgrees 30 minutes, and 

r/Hbrodol. lib. hr. -Plin. lib. v. cap. 3. & lib. xxxv. cap. 6- Ptql. 

Ubi fopi.a. Strabo, Mel. SoUn. ubi ftipra. I. Leo African, p. *87. 

NUbienf. & ShaW palH » MariUol. in Defeript. d'Afr. 

"ScylaU CaryaUd. p^ripL udit. Oxon. iSoS. Sbaw, ubi fupra, 0.14a. 
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eitepdcd from 

to 6 dej;i^e« ^ minutes E. loagirnde j ^ti- 
dea., -Itvtncluded tiiat part of the country pf the weiltetn 
^oors bottoded oq^ the weft by the Mpllooiabt ^d oathe, 
efil by the^iuountains of Trara} thffe provinces of the king¬ 
dom of Algiera caUed Tlemfan and TitteTthi together with 
the weftcrn part of that known by the name of Conftantia. 
Hie principal cities, rivers, mountains, >nd promontories, 

, we fliall difcufs in the concifeft manner poffiblc . 

Igiigili was a town of this trafl, about feven Idagues to 

lU the :weft ward of the Ampfaga, where, according to Pliny, 

Auguftus planted a Roman colony. Ptolemy places thi| 
town half a degree to the fouthward of S^aldae, in afitua- 
ti<m contrary to that ofthe modern Jijel, which lies twelve 
miles more to' the northward, though Dr. ,Shaw fupppfes 
this place to be the Igilgiii of the ancients. 

AtMch Said*, where Auguftus planted a Roman colony, hija 
been placed by Ptolemy upon a fpot two degrees diftant 
from Igilgili. The modern Boujeiah is fuppofed to be the 
_ ancient Said*. 

Pipauu. ^ Rufazus, another Auguftan colony weft of Said*, is 
taken notice of by Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Itinerary. 

Majmeari- Rufucurium, a city of the neighbourhood of the former, 
highly, diftinguiftied by the emperor Claudius, who 
conferred great honours upon it, as we are infortned by 
: _ Pliny. 

KijUtmam. Rufeonium, another Roman colony, which owed its ori¬ 
gin to Auguftus, was fcated near the month of the Serbes 
or Serbetis. Ptolemy calls it Ruftonium ; but we appre- 
Itend that he ought to be correfledsby Pliny. In the Itincr 
rary >ve find it named RufgunI* Colonia. It has b^en ima¬ 
gined, that a fmall caftle on Cape Tcmendftife or Metafus, 
fifteen miles caft of Algiers, pretty nearly anfwers to its 
fituation 


Icofium may feem to have taken up the fpace on which 
Algiers was afterwards built: fome inferiptions found in 
. this laft city are preferred by Gtamaye *, 

[Tipafa* a Roman colony, has been mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and the Itinerary j hut-the town was probably of higher 
antiquity than the conqneft of bTumjdia by the Romans, It 
forty-feven mUfiS from Icofinnii,^ in the north-eaftern 
direfbioni which is an additional argument in i^vbur of 
Algiers being the aiidenf Icofium, and likewife evinces, that 
the prefent Tcfeflad is the Tipafa of the old geography. 


* Polyb.Dv. Strife,,Mel. Elin- SoKn.’Appian. Ptol. DioCsir. &c. 
ufe rupra. ■ b bdhetari Antnnin>.Flink IMi Straw, uldfupra, 
|e{|,4(. 1 Gei^, Httbicidip, >a, |i X<e9< AfAean. p. feo 

■ Ths; 



weftwaWi was jol,' feat of the ■^difwg®'Jubaj vs^o, fp^ib’*' ' 

'the great veneration he had for AnguftuSi gave it the namp 
of CaafaieS, according'^ td'Eutropius, Pliny, and &'rahdt. 
that it had a port, ana M tflahd lying in the mouth of Ui 
we are affured by Strabo; a ciicumftaiice which^ givcs tJS • 
authority to fuppdfe, that the modern Sherihell anf#erSto ' 
the Jol tir Julia Ca^farda of the ancients. The large circuk 
and fumptuous remains of an old city at Sherftiell, toge- ’ 
ther with its iituatidn, and many other concurring circosi^. 
fiances, ferve likewife to render extremely probable fuch<%' 
fuppbfitSon ; a colony Wad fettled here by the emperor' 
Claudius. ‘ Bocchart affirms the word yo!, in the Oriental' 
languages, tO fignify bi^h or lo/iy ; which agrees with the 
fituation of the place, and confcqucntly proves, that it was 
either founded by the Orientals; or by fomc of their dc» 
feendants ' 



The Cariucius of Pfclemy, Gunugi of Pliny, and Gunu* Caanrwr. 
gus of the Itinerary; aijfwering to the Breffc of the Alge¬ 
rines, flood about nine miles to the weflward from JoU 
Though this f Idee was formerly famous, on account of a 
Romanoblony planted in it by Auguflus, it is now unin- 

Cartenna, a very Confiderable city, was fituat^ near the carnnatm 
mouth of the river Cartennud, where AugufluS. fettled the 
foldiers of the fecond ‘legion. Ptolemy indeed places it 
fome leagues more weftcrly; but the polition he affigns 
many of his towns is fo extremely erroneous, that he dc- 
ferves no credit, when any fhadow of an argument can be 
offered againfl him ". 

On the wcflcrn banks of the Cartennus the ancients place Arfinatt*- 
Arfenaria, a town where, if Pliny may be credited, a Latin 
colony was planted under fome of the firft Roman emp<> 
rors. As the lafl mentioned, author lays it down three Ro¬ 
man miles from the fea, it is probable the modern Arzew 
gnfwers to it *. 

The next maritime town of note, in a weflern direclion, 
is the Qmza Xenitana, Quiza Colonia, or Quiza Munici- 
pum, ofPtolemy, Mela; Fliny, and the Itinerary Dr. Shaw 
maintains Geeza to be the ancient Quiza ; which opinion, 
as the fituation ■-affigned this laft was immediately after the 
jPortus Magnus, is not improbable r. 


" Strab. lib. xvif. p. 571. » Plin. & Ptol. ubi fupra. Sa!-’ 

jftjldfHrth. cap. 50. Pfal. Ixxv'i'. f*. Shaw. p. 36. » Piin. 

Siga, 



Sig», 


gittfi and 
Satefi. 


/luaia. 


^ jflS'sincrent'icify-6|, great'ifejff^rtance, 
iSt§6^ of ti harbour, ahtTupod a river of the fatti*' fiaihe. _ 
According to Pliny, Syphax’s pal%<;? waa hfere, whieh, to- 
^^her with the city itfelf, was dOTOliihed in the tirtie of 
^abo. Howev'er, it was afterwards rebuilt, as we arc iti- 
fottned by Ptolemy. Dr. Shaw bc.lievcs, that the Tafna 
atifwcrs to the river, and Tackumbrect to the town Of Siga. , 
® ■'appears from Scylax, that both the city and riVer werb 
known in his time, the former of which he calls SigOm. It 
w^(S the laft maritime place of eminetice of this region, 'being 
at' no great diftance from the Malva, which our learned tra¬ 
veller has, with great appearance of truth, endeavoured to 
prove the fame river with the MolOchath and Mulucha. 

The firft mediterranean cities worthy of notice, to the 
weft of the Ampfaga, wfere Sitifi and Satafi, hxteen miles 
from one another. For a farther account Of-Which, our 
readers may have recourfe to Aromianus, Marcellifaus, Pto¬ 
lemy, and other Ancient Writers. 

Auzia or Auzea, a city of great antiqttity, if, with Me¬ 
nander Ephefitts, We fuppofe it to be the African city of 
that name founded by Ithobaal, king of TyrC. Tacitus tells 
nS, that it Was built in a fmall plain, furrounded on all fides 
with barr^forefts of a vaft extent. The ruins of this city 
are calle Jby the neighbouring Arabs SoUf Gullan, the fVails 
'if the Jnteiopest$ great patt whereof, flanked at proper dif- 
tdnces with little fquare towers, is ftill remaining. 

Tubufuptus orTubufuttus, a town mentioned by Ptolemy 
and Airtmianus Marcellfnus, which Lipflus takes to be the 
ThubufcuS befieged by Tacfafinas, according tO Tacitus. 
Froto what Marccllinus has’hinted, it appears to have been 
fituated near the Mons Fcrratus s. 

As Nababunim, Vitaca, Uflara, Vazagad, Aufum, Ro- 
bohda, "ZaTatha, Chizala, Lamida, 'Vafana, Phlorya, and 
many other towns, together with every thing relating to 
them, are long finceburied in oblivion, We Ihall pafs them 
over in filence, and proceed to the principal promontoridi, 
mountains, and riVers of this province. 

The firft promontories that prefent themfelves to our 
view, are the Audus and Yabar of Ptolemy. The Afhou- 
tisO^ra-'jfiemonker of the Algerines anfwers to Vabar, having fomc 
’’^aiCCS of ancientrnins ftill .remaining upon.lt. 2. The Prq- 
montorium Apollinis ofJPtolemy, the Nackos of the MoorSj 
hfi'd capc -Tennes of the modern geographers. 3. The Pro* 

’" •« & Polfb. nbl fuprk. Tiefo Aait.'W. tap. a4.' 'Aniiniam 

Mareell. lib. axi*. cap. *4. 
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OU3 cape near t degree call o£' tw or ^ulucha- 

This is at prefcnt called by failors Cape Hone, and by tbe 
inhabitants Ras Hunneine and MellacL It lies about four 
leagues to the north-eaft of Twunt, and is a continuation 
nf the mountains of Trara 

Amongft the remarkable mountains in the Numidia Maf- The mm* 
faefylorum may be ranked that high knot of eminences, taint, 
which atprefent diftinguilh themfelves to the fouthwardjpf 
the plains of Sudratah, being probably the beginning of that 
chain of mountains, called by the ancients Mount Atlas. 

2. The Zalacus of Ptolemy, which feems to have had thp 
fame pofition as the prefent MountWannaflireefe. 3. Mount 
Malcthubalus, upon the frontiers of Gsctulia: this is in the 
Saihara, and, if we remember right, has not had its modern 
name brought into Europe, 4. The Durdus of Ptolemy, 
lying between the mountains of El Callah and Trara. 

5. The MonsPhruraefus, immediately fucceeding Malethu- 
balus. 6. The Montes Chakorychii, near the country of 
the ancient Herpiditani, between Mount Durdus and the 
Malva or Mulucfaa. 

The moft remarkable rivers mentioned by the ancients Riven, 
were, i. The Audus, placed by Ptolemy at the bottom of 
the Sinus Numidicus, no traces of which are now to be 
feen. ■ 2. The Sifartis, called at prefent by the Moors and 
Algerines the Manfoureah. 3. The Niffava, kiwwn at this 
day by the'name of the river of Boujeiah, becaufc it empties 
itfelf into the fea a little to'the eatfward of that city. It 
coniifts of a number of rivulets falling into it from different 
dire£l:ions, and has its fource at Jibbel Deera, feventy miles 
up the country to the W. S. W. 4. The Serbetis, now 
the Yffer, a large river, whofe mouth is about eight 
leagues from Temendfufe, and lies fometlnng nearer Ruf- 
gunia than Rufuccurse. 'W'e are told, that its fources are 
from the mountainous diftrift to the S. S. W. that the moft 
weftern branch of it is called Shurffa, after the name of 
the neighbouring Arabs; and the other Wed el Zeitounc, 
that is, the River of Olives, from the vaft quantity of that 
fruit produced in the adjacent territory. 5. The Savus, a 
river falling jnto the fea near Pliny’s Icofion, which ogr 
learned traveller believes to have had the fame fituation as 
the Algiers of the modems. If this be admitted, the Ha* 
meefc bids faireft for the ancient Savus, efpecially as Leo 
calls this-very river Seffaia, a word itearly approaching to 
Savus. 6. The Pfeinalaph of Ptolemy is the moft confi- 

» Shaw, ftiC 


derabl^ 



wliacsli it SheltiC {t li^. 
fli’^TC ^ii^rsMiV^e allbnc&o e%bt^ nule»tothe IbatiMf 
tMti/' The foutitaims wliich’'form its fonrce, from the,k 
pMSlher and contigHity^ az% ktu;^l|, amongft the A<|ahs by 
tm name Sebbiene Aine, or ^moun Aj^un, the' .Setretl' 
Fountains. 7. The Cartennus, to which It is flippOfcd the 
^eam formed by the Sikke and the ifabrah anfwers. Mar> 
^ol calls a river iti this fitoition Otat; #hieh gives cOs^* 
i^ahce to the aforefaid /‘^pofitioh, .;;.8^CThe Fluxnen Sal- 
ffilm, at prefcnt called the Wed cl Ma8ah)p:'is a ftrbam fome* 
dth^kis than the Chetwell, at Oxford^ Aflara, a ri- 
Ver mehtioncd by Ptolemy, which m^ pOflibly be the fame 
with die Iffcr of Abulfeda. The iSer is one oT the four 
. tenches, thar form the Tsfila *. ■■'r'- 

V The ohly iflands that deferve but atteittibn arCf i» TTie 
■^vrfflia. ‘j\cra of Sicylaic, an illaM, that forms the ittodte part of 
»/. fiarfligbOiie, undir which veffels of the gwateft burden may 
lie in the utmoft fafety. a.'The Tres Infulse of Antoninu^ 
fltuated about ted miles ftbm the Mulochaf to the north* 
well of that river*. ■ 

*»««■«• ’^he chief cufiofities vrorthy of notice stfe; 1. The Tuan 

. of a Roman city, called at prefeht Cailir, amongft the Beni 
CSrphbcrry, to the northward of Jibbel Afrooiie} upon the 
mountains adjacent to Which the'A^fincs frequently dig 
up large pipes of lead, fuppofed to hav <5 formerly conveyed 
the excellent water thbfIfTarts produced to Saldse. 2. The 
rivulet of fait water, Which glides through the valley 
Dammcr Cappy, that is, the Iron Gate. 3. 'fhe large falt- 
pits, 6vc miles to the fouthward of Arxew. 4. One of the 
fountrins of the Habrah at Nifrag, where the water burfts 
out with furpriiing noife and rapidity; as alfo the hot bath, 
and feveral ancient ciilerns upon a branch of the Habrah, 
within eight leagues of the fea. 5. Wattnaflirecfc, a high 
rugged mountain, generally covered with fnbw, and re* 
markable for its lead mines. 6i The Jibbel Minifs, an 
entire mountain ofTalt. y.'Tbe AqUse Calidae Colonia of 
the ancients, the Hamtaam or Bath of Mereega bf the mo- 

■ ilerns \ - 

ft .Jv V I. Leo African.'p. ' t Scyhik'Cafyand. Itinerar. 

& Sbaw,^ rWi fopfa* Geogr, JJubienf. LLi^g Afric, 

■ :jfe dhaw, 
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f GoVer^W, Laws, Religion, 

- ^ C^toiks, Ais, ^c, of ihe Nufnidians. 

all the authors famous fqr their refearches into antjr TiumtU. 
^ quit* agree, that the traft CJCiending from the Ifthmus 
of Suezmthe Lake Tritonis, was chiefly peopled by the 4 c- NomiJuau. 
fcendantt of Miferaim; and that the polterity of his brp^^ 
put or Phut* fpread ihcmfelvcs over all the region betwixt 
that’lake and the Atlantic ocean. It is certain Herodows 
crcatly countenances this notion t for he tells us, that the 
Libyan Nomades,whofe territories, tothe weft, were bound- 
ed by the Triton, agreed in their cuftoms and manners with 
the Egyptians} but that the Africans, from that river to the 
Atlantic ocean, difered .almoft in all points from that 
people. Ptolemy mentions a city called Putea near Adru- 
metum; and Pliny a river of Mauritania Tingitana, known 
by the name of'Put or Phut •, which feems to confirm this 
fuppofition. The diaria adjacent to this we find mention*: 
ed by fome authors under the appellation ofHegio Phuten- 
fis ; which plainly alludes to the name Phiit: that word fig- 
nifies fcatt^^d or difper/edi which very well agrees with 
what we find related of the Numidians by Mela and Strabo; 
fo that we may, without any fcruple, admit the Aborigines of 
this country to have been the defeendents of Phut. It ap¬ 
pears from Eufebius, Procopius, St. Auain, and others, 
that the Aborigines were not the only ancient inhabitaiiw 
of Numidia, fince the Phoenicians in almoft the earhclt 
ages fent colonies thither m • _ 

ht may be inferred from Polybius, that the Carthag.^^^^^^ 

once po^fled all that part of Africa, extending from the con¬ 
fines of Cyrenaica to\he Pillars of Hercules: but this we 
apprehend, is to be underftood of the fea-coaft of that traa. 
for it is evident from Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Livy, 
and other ancient hiftorians, that the interior Nuinidia, at 
leaft a confiderable part of it, was mdeperident on the Car- 
thaginians. It is true, the Numidians always alMed the 
Carthaginians in their wars; but moft of thefe 
upon the footing of mercenaries, or of auxiliary roops. ^ent 
in purfuance of folemn engagements entered 

prices to whom theyWonged. The Carthagiman form of 

w Herodot. lib. iv. cap.' t*6, l 87 - P*®'* j’’’ EiSaib in Hex'. 

«*p. i., de loc. Hier^. m Trad,t.^br. Euttaib. m 

ipd.i,r0rig. iib.ix.cap.% Pd»|*M.l., ‘gomnmeS 






n?'other law but W-na^utal ^ y^xi pro-, 

•J - 1 . of the iio^ f 'i'ub- 

of tlfat^all othfef Ift- 

tSSd|?oo^.^E^^ were 

M^A:t})is nation fubj^% Part 

, the PbceniciatfCnd Greek deitief ’th?f ” ‘**'""0 ho^uis to 
^the Carthaginian woAup/of whicj 
.^Mi ample account ^ already given 
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alphabet, as aLT^from rK^ f ”'®')e up the Punic 
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fsnie oblong form, rcfembling the inverted bottom of a fliip, 
in conformityto thedefeription Sallult has given us. A whole 
tribe or horde encamped together, and having confumed 
all the produce of one fruitful fpot, removed from thence 
to another, which is the cuftom of their pofteiity the Be- 
doweens at this day. As this part of Africa conGRed of dry 
and barren fandy deferts, interfperfed with fruitful fpots, 

(for which reafon Strabo compares it to a leopard’s (kin), 
fuch a way of life was abfolutely neceflary for thofe who 
did not live in cities. Hence it appears that name, agree¬ 
able to what we Gnd advanced by Diodorus Siculus, St. 

Cyril, Epiphanius, Eufebius, and others, muft have been 
either an Egyptian or Syriac word, Ggnifying part, portion, 
or divijion. 

2. Thofe Numidians who lived in fixed habitations, gene- Somtef^^y'i. 
rallydweltin fmallcottagesmadeof hurdlesdaube'doverwith 

mud, or built of feme flight materials, in the fame manner 
as the gurbies of the Kabyles are ere£fed at this day. The 
roofs were undoubtedly covered with ftraw or turf, fup- 
ported by reeds or branches of trees, as thofe of the gur- ria. 
ties are. The Numidians, at lead: thofe of Phoenician ex- 
tra£lion, called thefe habitations magaria. Dr. Shaw in¬ 
forms us, that the towns or villages formed of thefe huts 
are at prefent built upon eminences, and called by the Ka¬ 
byles, who inhabit them, daflikras. 

3. The Numidians rode without faddles, and many of Thejrtit 

them without bridles ; whence Virgil calls them Numidse ; 

infrsni. As their principal ftrength confifted in their ca- 

valry, and they were inured to the management of horfes 
from their infancy, they found this no difficult talk. 

4. According to Strabo, they had a number of wives, 

concubines, and confequently many children, as the Ori- 'i 

entals had, though, in other refpefts, they were very tem- 

perate and abftemious., Their manner of fighting and cn- - vV 
camping we have already deferibed. " ■ * 

5. The king’s next brother, not hiseldeftfon, fucceeded ^ 

him in Numidia, particularly in the country of the Maflyli, 

as we learn from Livy, who, in proof of what he aflerts, 
tells us, that Gala, the father of Mafinifla, was fucceeded 
by his next brother Defalces *. rfa. 

6 . Their diet confifted chiefly of herbs, grain, pulfe, and 
water; and they abftained almoft: entirely from wine; fleft 
was fometimes, though not fo frequently, ufed. To this 
abftinence, as well as the moderate degrees of heat and cold 
of their climate in fummer and winter, Appian attribute# , 

, X fib. x#ix. espi •#. 
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their long Htcs, sod the good ftate of health they enjoyed. 
That author aSlires us, that the fummers in Numidia were 
not near fo hot as in India and Ethiopia t. 

7. Many of the poorer fort-of people in Numidia went al- 
moft naked ; but the Numidians of any fafhion wore their 
garments loofe, without fafh or girdle. In this particular 
they agreed with the Carthaginians, and moll: of the other 
Africans. 

8. They were eminent for their Ikill in hurling the jave* 
lin, and throwing darts, which they difeharged in vaft num¬ 
bers upon the enemy. 

9. We are told, that the Maflyli, when at war with their 
neighbours, for the moft part, chofe to come to a general 
action in the night-time. 

10. Defertion was no difgrace amongft the Numidians, 
who, after the firft defeat, were at liberty to return home, 
or continue in the army, as they pleafed. 

11. In fhort, there niuft have been a great variety of cuf- 
toras in Numidia, as it was inhabited by many different 
nations, that were oppofite to one another in many parti¬ 
culars, One of thefe Diodorus calls the Afphadelodians, 
who were probably of a different caft from the reft, fince 
he informs us, that they were as black as the Ethiopians, 
According to Hellanicus, this poor people, being a tribe or 
canton of the Libyan Nomadcs, had nothing but a cup, a 
pitcher, and a dagger or knife, which they conftantly car¬ 
ried about with them. Their fmall mapalia were made of 
afphodelus, great quantities of which they provided in the 
fummer-time, in order to have always an agreeable fiiady re¬ 
treat. 

The Numidians, who inhabited the open country, being 
a barbarous, rude, and illiterate people, it would be ridicu¬ 
lous to expetS any traces of arts or fcicnces amongft them. 
However, they feem to have been eminent for their Ikill in 
managing horfes (E), and their knowlege in feme branches 


y Appiafi, in Libyc. cap. 6, 39, & 64. Strabo, lib, xvii. 


(E) Thefe horfes wpre very 
fmall, but extremely fwift, and 
eafily managed, according 10 
Livy and Strabo. They were 
fatis^ed with little food, bore 
hunger and tbiril a long'time 
with great patience, and> under¬ 
went incredible fatigues. As 


they had an ugly gait, a lliif 
neck, and threw their heads for¬ 
ward, the Numidian horfemati 
made but a ridiculous figure be¬ 
fore the time'of adfion; but al¬ 
ways behaved well during the 
heat of the engagement (i). 


(1) Appian. & Strab. \ibi fup, . Liv, lib', xxi, cap. 44, lib, xxii. 
Polyb, lib, iii, 6j. Sil. Ital, lib, iy« ^lluft. in Jugurtb. 
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of the military art. Some ktiowlege likewife of the Egyp¬ 
tian theology, polity, and^ilofophical notions, we cannot 
•fuppofe theiin to have been deAitute of; fince their an- 
ceftors had, for a fcries of generations, an intercourfe with 
the pofterity of Mifraim. The prefent Kabyles and Be- 
doweens, according to Dr. Shaw, employ their time chiefly 
in making bykes, or woollen blankets, and buinoofes, as 
they call cloaks or upper garments. In fuch fort of em¬ 
ployment, poflibly, fome of the ancient ruftic Numidians 
might have been engaged •, efpecially lince the aforefaid 
gentleman imagines the Kabyles to be the remains of the 
old Africans. 


SECT. III. 

The Hiftory of the Numidians, from the earlieft Ac¬ 
counts of Time, to the Conquejl of their Country by the 
Romans. 

MIDI A appears to have been but thinly peopled ff'ien th 
before the firft arrival of the Phoenicians. When this fhanticU 
happened, wc cannot precifely determine; but, according 
to Eufcbius, who is followed by Bochart, and other authors 
of reputation, it mufl have been above three hundred years 
before the foundation of Carthage. 

The tranfaftions of Numidia, during the earlieft centu- Ho ae- 
ries, have, for a long feries of ages, been buried in obli- ef 
vion. It is probable, however, that as the Phoenicians were Unmi- 
mafters of great part of the country, they were recorded, jfffifar 
and not unknown in the Carthaginian time. King larbas 
probably reigned here, as well as in Africa Pr^ria, if not tht tertufi 
in Mauritania, and other parts of Libya, when Dido began ttmuritt 
to build Byrfa. It appears from Juftin, that, about the age 
of Herodotus, the people of'this country were called both 
Africans or Libyans, and Numidians.,’ Juftin likewife inti¬ 
mates, that, about this time, the Carthaginians vanquiftied 
both the Moors or h^auritanians, and Numidians, who had 
confederated againft them. The confequcnce of which was, 
that the former werc.excufed paying the tribute, which had 
been exa£led ever fince Dido’s arrival in Africa by the fat¬ 
ter. As to the part the Numidians a£ted in all the wars 
betwixt the Dionyfii, Agathocles, &c. and the Carthagi¬ 
nians, we have already been fo cop*ous on that head, that 
it is unneceflary to expatiate upon it here *. 

* Georg. Cedren. Hift. Compead. p. 140. Juftin. lib. xix. cap. t. 

Appiaii. in Libyc. Tub init,' 
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After the conclofion of the firfl Punic war, the African 
troops carried on a bloody coniii^i three years againft their 
mafters the Carthaginians. The moft adiive in this rebel- . 
lion, according to JDiodorus Siculus, were the Micatanian 
Numidians. Thefe hoftiiities fo incenfed the Carthagi¬ 
nians, that, after Hamilcar had either killed or taken pri- 
foners all the mercenaries, he fent a large detachment to 
ravage the country ofthofe Numidians. The commandant 
of that detachment executed his orders with the utmoft ri¬ 
gour and feverity} for he plundered that dift’ri£t in a terri¬ 
ble manner, and crucified all the prifoners, without diftinc- 
tion, that fell into his hands, . This barbarity filled the reft 
with fuch indignation and refentment, that both they, and 
their pofterity ever afterwards, bore an implacable hatred 
to the Carthaginians. 

In the confulate of the younger Fabius and Sempronius 
Gracchus, Syphax, king of the Maflscfyli, entered into an al¬ 
liance with the Romans ; he likewife, in a pitched battle, 
gave the Carthaginians a confiderable defeat. This induced 
Gala, king of the Maflyli, to conclude a treaty with the Car¬ 
thaginians, in confequence of which his fon MafiiMlTa 
marched at the head of a powerful army to give Syphax 
battle. Being reinforced in his march by a body of Car¬ 
thaginians, as foon as he came up with the MalTacfyli, he 
engaged them : the fight was (harp and bloody; but at 
laft Mafinifla gained a complete viftory, putting thirty thou- 
fand of the Mafllefylito thefword, and driving Syphax into 
the country of the MauruCi, or Mauritania. 'I'his aiftion 
checked both the progrefs of Syphax’s arms, and the arnbi- 
tious projects of the Romans. However, the Maftkfylian 
monarch found means, fome time after, to aflemble another 
formidable army of Maflsefylians and Mauritanians; which 
was likewife defeated and difperfed by Mafinifla : but the 
face of affairs in this country was foon afterwards greatly 
changed *. 

Gala dying whilft his fon Mafinifla was adling at the head 
of the Numidian troops fent to the afliftance of the Cartha- 
' ginians in Spain, his brother' Defalces, according to the 
eftabliflied order of fuceeffion in Numidia, took poffeflion 
of the Maffylian throne. That prince dying alfo foon 
after his acceffibn, Capufa, his eldeft fon, fucceeded him: 
but he did not long enjoy.his high dignity ; for Mezetulus, 
a perfon of the royal blood, but an enemy to the family of 
Gala, found means to excite great part of his fubjedls to 
revolt. This enabled him to form a confiderable corps, and 

a xjiv, lib. xxiv. cap. 47,4<, 49. Appian. in Libyc, 
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to bring Capufa to a general a^lion ; which ending in his 
favour, and Capufa, with many of the noblefle, being flain, 
he obtained the Maflylian crown, as the reward of his vic¬ 
tory. However, he did not aflumc the title of king, con¬ 
tenting himfelf with that of guardian to Lacumaces, the 
furviving fon of Defalces, whom he graced with the royal 
title, 'fo fupport himfelf in his ufurpation, he married 
the dowager of Defalces, who was Hannibal’s niece, and 
confequently of the mod powerful family in Carthage : he 
likewife fent ambafladors to Syphax, to conclude a treaty- 
of alliance with him. In the mean time MafinilTa, receiv¬ 
ing advice of his uncle’s death., of his coufin’s fate, and of 
Mezetulus’s ufurpation, immediately paffed over to Africa, 
and proceeded to the court of Bocchar, king of Mauritania, 
to folicit fuccours. Bocchar, fenfible of the great injuftice 
offered MafinifTa, furnifhed him a body of four thoufand 
Moors to efcort him to his dominions. His fubjefts ap- 
prifed of his approach, joined him upon the frontiers with 
a party of five hundred men. The Moors, in purfuance of 
their orders, returned as foon as Mafinilfa reached the con¬ 
fines of his kingdom. Notwithftanding which retreat, and 
the fmall body that declared for him, having intercepted 
Lacumaces at Thapfus, with an efcort going to implore 
Syphax’s afliftance, he drove him into the town, which he 
carried by aflault, after a faint refiftance. However, Lacu¬ 
maces, vvith many of his troops, found means to efcape to 
Syphax. The fame of this exploit gained MafinifTa great 
credit, infomuch that the Numidians crowded to him from 
all parts, and, amongft the reft, many of his father Gala’s 
veterans, who preffed him to make a fpeedy and vigorous 
pufh for his hereditary dominions. Lacumaces having 
joined Mezetulus with a reinforcement of Maffajfylians, 
which he had prevailed upon Syphax to fend to the affift- 
ance of his ally, the ufurper advanced at the head of a nu¬ 
merous army to offer MafinifTa battle ; which that prince, 
though much inferior in numbers, did not decline. An 
engagement enfued ; which, notwithftanding the inequality 
of numbers, ended in the d’efeat of Lacumaces. The im¬ 
mediate confequence of this vi£lory to MafinifTa, was a 
quiet and peaceable poffeffion of his kingdom ; Mezetulus 
and Lacumaces, with a few that attended them, flying into 
the territories of Carthage. However, being apprehenfivc 
that he fhould be obliged to fuftain a war again ft Syphax, 
he offered to treat Lacumaces with as many marks of dif- 
tin£fion as his father Gala had granted to Defalces, pro¬ 
vided that prince would put himfelf under his prote£lion. 
He alfo promifed Meaetulus pardon, and a reftitution of all 
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the cftat^t forfeited by bis treafonablc condiifi:, if he would 
make his fubmilTion. Both of them readily complied with 
the propofal, and immediately returned ; to that the tran- . 
quility and repofe of Numidia would have been fettled upon 
a folid and laning foundation, had it not been prevented by 
Afdrubal, who was then at Syphax’s court. He infinuated 
to that prince, who was difpofed to live amicably with his 
neighbours, that he was greatly deceived, if he imagined 
MafinilTa would be fatisfied with his hereditary dominions; 
that he vvas a prince of much greater capacity and ambition 
' than either his father Gala, his uncle Defalces, or any of his 
family; that he had difcovered in Spain maiks of uncom¬ 
mon ability; and that, in ihort, unlefs his rifing flame was 
extinguifhed before it came to too great a head, both the 
Maflaefylian and Carthaginian dates would be infallibly con- 
fumed by it. Syphax, alarmed by thefe fuggeftions, ad¬ 
vanced with 3 numerous body of forces into a diftri 61 
which had long been in dilute betw'een him and Gala, but 
was then in poffeilion of Mafiniffa. This motion brought 
on a general a&ion between thefe two princes, wherein the 
latter, was totally defeated, his army difperfed, and he him- 
felf obliged to fly to the top of Mount Balbus, attended only 
by a few of his horfe. Such a decifive battle at the prefent 
jun£lure, before MaflniiTa was fixed in his throne, put Sy¬ 
phax into pofieffion of the kingdom of the MalTyli. Mafiniflii 
in the mean time made nofturnal incurfions from his poll 
upon Mount Balbus, and plundered the adjacent country, 
particularly that part of the Carthaginian territory contigu¬ 
ous to Numidia. This province' he not only pillaged, but 
likewife deftroyed with fire and fword, carrying oft'an im- 
menfe booty, which was bought by fome merchants who 
had put into one of the Carthagmian ports. In fine, he did 
the Carthaginians more damage, not only in committing 
fuch dreadful devaftations, but by maffacring and carrying 
into captivity great numbers of tneir fubje£fs on this occa- 
ficin, than they could have fuftaiued in a pitched battle, or 
one eampairn.of a regular war. Syphax, at the preffing 
remonftrances of the Carthaginians, fent Bocchar, one of 
his moft a£tive cqmmanders, with a detachment of four 
thoufand foot and two tboufind horfe, tp reduce this dan¬ 
gerous gang of robbers, promifing him a great reward, if 
he would bring MaCnifl'a either alive or dead. Bocchar, 
watching an opportunity, furprifed the Mafiylians, as they 
were ftraggling about, the country without order or difei- 
pline; .fo that he took many prifoners, difperfed the reft, 
- ..and purfued MafiniflTa himfitlf, with a few of bis men, to 
tk« top of the mouotaiti vhere h« htad bofece taken poft. 

, Confiderine 
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Confidering the expedition at an end, he not oniy fent 
many head of cattle, and the other booty that had fallen 
into his hands, to Syphax, but likewife all the forces, ex¬ 
cept five hundred foot and two hundred horfe. With this 
detachment he drove Mafinifla from thefummit of the hill 
and purfued him through feveral narrow pafles and defiles* 
as far as the plains of Clupea. Here he furrounded him in 
fuch a manner, that all the Maffylians; except four, were 
put to the fword, and MafinilTa himfelf, after having re¬ 
ceived a dangerous wound, efcaped with the utmoft diffi¬ 
culty. As this efcape was effetSled by croffing a rapid river, 
in which attempt two of his four attendants periflied in 
fight of the detachment that purfued him, it was rumoured 
all over Africa that Mafinifla alfo W'as drowned; a report 
which gave inexpreffible pleafure to Syphax and the Car¬ 
thaginians. For fome time he lived undifeovered in a 
cave, where he was fupported by the robberies of the two- 
hoffemen who had efcaped with him. But having cured 
his wound, by the application of fome medical herbs, he 
boldly began to advance towards his own frontiers, publicly 
declaring, that he intended once more to take poffeffion of 
his kingdom. In his march he was joined by about forty 
horfe, and, foon after his arrival amongft the Maflyli, fo 
many people joined his ftandard, that he was enabled to 
form an army of fix thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe. 
With thefe forces he not only reinftated himfelf in the pof¬ 
feffion of his dominions, but likewife ravaged the borders 
of the- Mafljefyli. This irruption fo irritated Syphax, that 
he immediately aflembled a body of troops, and encamped 
very commodioufly upon a ridge of mouiitains between 
Cirta and Hippo. He commanded his army in perfon, and 
detached his fon Vermina, with a confiderable force, to 
take a compafs, and attack the enemy in the rear. In pur- 
fuance of his orders Vermina marched, in the beginning 
of the night, and took poll in the place appointed, without 
being difeovered by the enemy. In the mean time Syphax 
decamped, and advanced towards the MaflTyli in order 
of battle. When he had pofleffed himfelf of a rifing 
ground that led to their camp, and concluded that his fon 
Vermina muft have formed the ambufeade behind them, 
he began the fight. Mafinifla being advantageoufly polled, 
and his foldiers dillinguilhing themfelves in an extraordi¬ 
nary manner, the difpute was loi^g and bloody. But Ver¬ 
mina unexpedledly falling upon their rear, and, by this 
charge, obliging them to divide their forces, which were 
fcarce able before to oppofe the main body under Syphax, 
they were Iboa thrown into confufion, and forced to a pre* 
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eipiwte flight. All the avenues being blocked up, partly 
by Syphax, and partly by his fon, fuch a dreadful daughter 
■was made of the unhappy Maflyli, that only Mafiniffa him- 
felf, with fixty horfe, efcaped to the Lefl'er Syrtis. Here 
he remained, betwixt the confines of the Carthaginians and 
Garamantes, till the arrival of Laclius, and the Roman fleet, 
on the coaft of Africa. What happened immediately after 
this jun£lioii with the Romans, our readers will find related 
at large in that part of this work, to which it more properly 
belongs. 

We have already obfcrved that the Carthaginians loft Ma¬ 
finiffa by depriving him of his dear Sophonifba-. That lady 
was verfcd in various branches of literature, excellently 
fkilled in mufic, the greatell beauty of her age, and of fuch 
exqUifite charms in every refpedljjhat either her voice alone, 
or a fight of her, was deemed fufHcient to captivate the moft 
rigid and fevere philofopher. Mafinill'a, therefore, could 
never forgive the mortifying affront given him by the ftatc 
of Carthage, when her father Afdrubal, in violation of the 
laws of honour and public faith, was commanded to give 
her to Syphax. The Carthaginians, however, endeavoured 
to fix that prince in their intereft, and prevailed upon Sy¬ 
phax to reftore him his dominions. Mafiniffa, to have am¬ 
ple revenge both of Syphax and the Carthaginians, appeared 
to be entirely fatisfied with fo generous a ceflion, and out¬ 
wardly expreiTed all imaginable zeal and afte£lion for them, 
though, at the fame time, he was fecrctly meditating their 
ruin with the Romans. Afdrubal had either feme private 
intelligence, or entertained a fufpicion of this correfpon- 
dence, and therefore laidan arabufeade for Mafinifla, which 
that prince happily efcaped. Syphax, in the mean time, 
pretended an attachment to the Romans, though he had 
entered into the ftrifteft engagements with the Carihagi- 
iiians, at the earneft felicitations of his wife, whofe charms 
he found himfelf incapable of refifting. The confequences, 
both of his conduit and that of his rival Mafiniffa, have been 
already fully related : it will be fufficient, therefore, in this 
place to obferve, that, by the affiftance of Lslius, MaCniffa 
at laft reduced Syphax’s kingdom. According to Zonaras, 
Mafiniffa and Scipio, before the memorable battle of Zama, 
byaftratagem deprived Hannibal of fome advantageous polls, 
which, with a folar eclipfe happening during the heat of 
the a£lion, that intimidate^] the Carthaginian troops, greatly 
contributed to the viftory the Romans obtained. At the 
conctufion, therefore, of the fecond Punic war, he was 
amply rewarded by the Romans for the important fervices 
be oad performed. Syphax, after the lofs of his dominions, 

was 
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was kept in confinement for fome time at Alba, &on» 
whefice being removed in order to grace Scipio’s triumph, 
he died at Tibur, in his way to Rome. Zonaras adds, that 
his corpfe was decently interred; that all the Numidian 
prifoners were releafed ; and that Vermiiia, by the affiftance 
of the Romans, took peaceable pofieflion of his father’s 
throne. How^ever, part of the Maflsefylian kingdom was 
before annexed to Mafinifla’s dominions, in order to reward 
that prince for his fingular fidelity and attachment to the 
Romans 

As an account of the principal tranfadlions in which Ma- 
finifla was concerned between the fccond and third Punic 
wars, has heen already extrafted from the bell ancient hif- 
torians, we cannot pretend to touch upon any of them with¬ 
out being guilty of a repetition. • Nothing, therefore, is far¬ 
ther requifite, in order to complete the hiftory of this famous 
prince, than to exhibit to our readers view fome points of 
his condufl towards the decline, and at the clofe of life ; 
the wife difpofitions made after his death by .ffimilianus, in 
order to regulate his domellic affairs; and fome particulars 
relating to his character and genius, drawn from the moil 
celebrated Greek and Roman authors. 

By drawing a line of circumvallation round the Carthagi¬ 
nian army under Afdrubal, ported upon an eminence, Ma- 
(inifia cut off all manner of fupplies from them; a work 
which introduced both the plague and the famine into their 
camp. As the body of Numidian troops employed in this 
blockade was not near fo numerous as the Carthaginian 
forces, it is evident that the line muft have been extremely 
ftrong, and confequently the effcQ of great labour and art. 
The Carthaginians, finding themfelves reduced to the laft 
extremity, concluded a peace upon the following terms, 
which Mafinifl'a diftated : i. That they (hould deliver up 
all deferters. 2. That they fliould recall the exiles who bad 
taken refuge in his dominions. 3 ' That they fhould pay 
him five thoufand talents of filver within the ipacc of fifty 
years. 4. That their foldiers fhould pafs under the jugum, 
each of them carrying off only a Angle garment. As Ma- 
finiffa himfclf, though between eighty and ninety years of 
age, condudfed the whole enterprize, he muft have been 
extremely well verfed in fortification, and other branches 
of the military art. His underftanding likewife he muft 
have retained to the laft. This tranfedlioii happened a fljort 
time before the beginning of the third Punic war"^. 

•> Appiati. in Libyc. cap. 6. Liv. lib. xxx. cap. 43. Zun.’.r. lib. i*. 
yap. 11, I*. Polyasn. Strat l b, viii. cap. 16. ex. ?• ‘ Appiao. 
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Soon after the confuls landed an zmj in Africa in order 
to befiege Carthage, without imparting to MaCniffa their 
deCgn. This omiffion not a little chagrined him, as it was „ 
contraiy to the former praflice of the Romans, who, in the 
preceding war, had communicated their intentio#, and 
confulted him on all occafions. When, therefore, the con¬ 
fuls applied for a body of his troops to aft in concert with 
their forces, he anfwered, that they Ihould have a reinforce¬ 
ment from him when they flood in need of it. It was ex¬ 
tremely provoking to confider, that after he had greatly 
weakened the Carthaginians, and even brought them to the 
brink of ruin, his imperious friends lliould come to reap the 
fruits of his vi£lory without giving him the leaft intelli¬ 
gence of their plan. 

However, his mind foon after returned to its natural in¬ 
clination in favour of the Romans. Finding his end ap¬ 
proaching, he fent to defire a villt of iEmilianus. What 
hepropoled by this viiit, was to invefl him with full powers 
to difpofe of his kingdom and eftate as he fbould think pro¬ 
per, for the benefit of his children. The high idea he en¬ 
tertained of that young hero’s abilities and integrity, toge¬ 
ther with his gratitude and affcftion for the family into 
which he was adopted, induced him to take this ftep; but 
believing that death would not permit him to have a per- 
fonal conference with jEmilianus upon this fubjetl, he in¬ 
formed his wife and children in his laft moments, that he 
had impowered him to difpofe, in an abfolute manner, of 
all his pofleffions, and to divide his kingdom amongft his 
fons. To which he fubjoined, “ I require, that whatever 
ACmilianus may decree, fliall be executed as punflually as 
if I myfelf had appointed it by my will.” Having uttered 
thefe words he expired, at above ninety years of age 

This prince, during his youth, had experienced ftrange 
reverfes of fortune, as appears from feveral preceding parts 
of this hiftory. However, he afterwards enjoyed an unin¬ 
terrupted courfe of profperity for a long feries of years. His 
kingdom extended from Mauritania to the weftern confines 
of Cyrenaica fo that he was one of the moll powerful princes 
in Africa. Many of the inhabitants of this vail tra£l he civil¬ 
ized in a wonderful manner, teaching them to cultivate 
their foil, and to reap thofe natural advantages which the 
fertility of fome parts of their country afforded. He was of 
a more robull habit of bedy than any of his contemporaries, 
being bleffed with the greateft health and vigour, which 
was doubtlefs owing to his extreme temperence, and the 

* Val, Max. lib. v. cap. a. Zonar. Ub. ix. cap. ay- p.464,4S5* 
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toils he inceflantly fuftained. Wc are informed by Poly¬ 
bius, that fometlmes he ftood upon the fame fpot of ground 
from morning till evening, without the leall motion, and 
at others continued as long in a fitting pofturc. He would 
remafe on horfeback for feveral days and nights together, 
without being fenfible of the leaft fatigue. Nothing can 
better evince the ftrength of his conftitution than the age of 
his youngeft fon, named Stembal, Sthemba, or Stcmbanus, 
who was but four years old at his deceafe. Though ninety 
vcats of age he performed all the exercifes ufed by young 
men, and always rode without a faddle. Pliny fays, teat 
he reigned above fixty years. He was an able commander, 
and greatly contributed to the reduflion of Carthage. Plu¬ 
tarch from Polybius obferves, that the day after a great vic¬ 
tory won over the’Carthaginians, Mafiniffa was feen fitting 
at the door of his tent, eating apiece of brown bread, bui- 
das relates, that to the laft he could mount his hoife with¬ 
out affiftance. According to Appian, he left a numerous 
well-dHciplined army,and an immenfe quantity of wealth . 

Mafinifla, before his death, gave his ring to bis eldeft 
fonMicipfa; but left the diftribution of all Ins other (f) 

efFeds and poffeflions amongft his children. Of fifty-four 

fons that furvived him only three were legitimate, namely, 
Micipfa, Gulufla, and Maftanabal. /Emilianus arriving at 
Cirta after he had expired, divided his kingdom, or rather 
the government of it, amongft thefe thr«, 'bough to the 
others he gave confiderable pofleflions. To Micipft, who 
was a prince of a pacific difpofition, and the eldeft Ion, he 
affigned Cirta, the metropolis, for the place of bis rcfidence, 
in exclufion of the others. Guluffa, being a prince of a 
military genius, had the command of the army, 'be 
tranfadiing of all affairs relating to peace or war, cornmitted 
to his care. And Maftanabal, or, according to Lu-y and 
Salluft, Manaftabal, the youngeft, had the admmiftration 
of juftice, an employment fuitable to his education. i y 
enjoyed in common the immenfe treafurcs Mafiniffa had 

e Appian. in Libyc. cap. 63. Val. Max ubi fupra. Strab. lib. xvii. 
Polyb. in Fragm- p. *013. edit. Caufab. 1619. 
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amaSed, and were all dignified by ^milianus with the 
royal title. After he had made thcfe wife difpofitions that 
young nobleman departed from Cirta, taking with him a 
body of Numidian troops, under the conduct of Gulufla, to 
reinforce the Roman at my, which was then adling Sgainft 
the Carthaginians ^ 

Mafianabal and Gulufla died foon after their father, as 
appears from the exprefs teftimony of Salluil. We find 
nothing more remarkable of thefe princes befidcs what ha^ 
been already related, but that the latter continued to affift 
the Romans in the third Punic war; and th.it the former 
was pretty well verfed itt the Greek language. Micipfa, 
therefore, became the foie pofleflbr of the kingdom of Nu- 
midia. In his reign, during the confulate of M. Pluu- 
tius Hypfeus and M. Fulvius Flaccus, according to Orolius, 
great part of Afia was infefted with locufls, which deflroyed 
all the produce of the earth, and even devoured dry wood; 
but at laft they were all canicJ away by the wind into the 
African fca, out of which being thrown in vaft heaps upon 
the fliore, a plague enfued, which fwept away an infinite 
number of animals of all kinds. In Numidia alone eight 
hundred thoufand men perifhed, and in Africa Propria two 
hundred thoufand : amongft the reft thirty thoufiind Roman 
foldiers, quartered in and about Utica for the defence of 
the laft province. At Utica in particular the mortality raged 
to fuch a degree, that fifteen hundred dead bodies were car¬ 
ried out of one gate in a day. Micipfa had two fons, Ad- 
hcrbal and Hiempfal, whom he educated in his palace, to¬ 
gether with his nephew Jugurtha. That young prince was 
the fon of Maftanabal; but his mother having been only a 
concubine, Mafinifla had taken no great notice of him. 
However Micipfa, confidering him as a prince of the blood, 
took as much care of him as he did of his own children*. 

Jugurtha pofl'efled feveral eminent qualities, which gained 
him univerfal efteem. He was very handfome, endued w'ith 
great ftrength of body, and adorned with the fineft intellec¬ 
tual endowments. He did not devote himfelf, as young 
men commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleafure ; he ufed 
to exercife himfelf with perfons of his age, in running, rid¬ 
ing, hurling the javelin, and other manly exercifes, fuited 
to the martial genius of the Numidians. The chace was 
his chief delight; but it was that of lions and other favage 

I 

r Appian. ubi fiipra, cap. 63, 64. Val. Max, lib. v. cap. *. Liv. 
ubi fup. Zonar. lib. ix, cap; 17. p. 464, 465. Athen. Deipnofoph. 
lib. vi. s Salluft. in Jugurth. cap. j, I.iv, epit, 1 . Appian. in 
Libyc. Orof. lib. v.cap. II. 
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beafts. Salluft, to finifti his character, tells us, that he ex¬ 
celled in all things, and fpoke very little of himlelf. ■ 

So confpicuous an affemblage of hne talents and perfec- Midp/» 
tions at firll charmed Micipfa, who thought them an orna- jealoui cf ' 
ment^ bis kingdom However, he foon began to reflect, 
that he was confiderably advanced in years, and his children 
in their infancy; that mankind naturally thirfted after 
power; and that nothing was capable of making men run 
greater lengths than a vicious and unlimited ambition. Thefc 
reflexions icon excited his jealoufy, add determined him to 
expofe Jugurtha to a variety of dangers, fome of which 
might prove fatal. With this view he gave him the com¬ 
mand of a body of forces, raifed to affift the Romans, who 
were at thaf time befieging Numantia in Spain. Jugurtha, 
however, by his admirable conduX, iSot only efcapXl all 
thefe dangers, but likewife gained the elleem of the whole 
army, and the friendfliip of Scipio, who fent a high cha- 
raXer of him to his uncle Micipfa. However, that gene¬ 
ral gave him fome prudent advice in relation to his future 
conduX, obferving, no doubt, in him certain fparks of am¬ 
bition, which, if blown into a flame, he apprehended might 
one day be produXive of the moft fatal confequcnces 

Before this laft experiment, Micipfa had endeavoured to Juf^nha't 
devife fome method of taking him oil' privately ; but his po- ptrfidiauf. 
pularity amongft the Numidians obliged that prince to lay 
afide all thoughts of this nature. After his return from ''''“J'* 
Spain, he was almoft adored by the whole nation. The heroic 
bravery he had difplayed, his undaunted courage, joined to 
the utmoft calmnefs of mind, which enabled him to preferve 
a juft medium between a timorous caution and an impetuous 
raftmefs, a circumftance rarely to be met with in perfonsof 
his age, and, above all, the advantageous teftimonials of his 
conduX given by Scipio, attraXed univerfal efteem : even 
Micipfa himfelf, charmed with the high idea the Roman 
general had entertained of his merit, changed his behaviour 
towards him, refolving, if poffible, to win his alfeXion by 
kindnefs ; he, therefore, ad&ptcd him, and declared him 
joint heir with his two fons to the crown. Finding, fome 
few years afterwards, that his end approached, he fent for 
all three to his bed-fide, where, in the prefence of the whole 
court, he defired Jugurtha to recolleX with what extreme 
tendernefs he had treated him, and confcquentfy he ought 
to be grateful in return. He theij intreated him to proteX 
his children on all occafions, who, being before related to 
him by the ties of blood, were now by their father s bounty 

i* Salluft. nbi fopra. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 9. 
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become bis brethren. In order to fix him the more firmly 
in their intereft, he likewife complimented him upon hi» 
bravery, addrefs, and confummatc prudence. He farther » 
infinoated, that neither arms nor treafures conftitute the 
ftrength of a kingdom, but friends, who are neither won by 
arms nor gold, but by real ferviccs and an inviolable fide¬ 
lity. “ Now where (continued he), can we find better 
friends than in brothers ? and how can that man, who be- 
comes an enemy to his relations, repofe any confidence in, 
or depend upon ftrangers ?” Then addreffing himfclf to 
Adherbal and Hiempfal, ^ And you (faid he), I enjoin you 
always to pay the higbeft reverence to Jugurtha. Endea¬ 
vour to imitate, and if poflible furpafs his exalted merit, 
that the world may not hereafter obferve Micipfa’s adopted 
fon to have refle<Ted greater glory upon his memory than 
bis own children.’' Soon after Micipfa, who, according to 
Diodorus, was a prince of an amiable charaftcr, expired. 
Though Jugurtha did not believe the king fpoke his real 
fentiments with regard to him, yet he feemed extremely 
pleafed with fo gracious a fpeech, and made him an anfwer 
fuitable to the occafion. However, that prince at the fame 
time was determined to put in execution the fcheme he had 
formed at the Cege of Numantia, which was fuggefted by 
fome factious and abandoned Roman officers, with whom 
be contra£led an acquaintance. The purport of this fcheme 
was, that he ffiould extort the crown by force from his two 
eoufins, as foon as their father’s eyes were clofed; a fcheme 
which, they infinuated, might be eafily effefted by his own 
valour and the venality of the Romans. Accordingly, a 
Ihort time after the old king’s death, he found means to af- 
faffinate Hiempfal in the city of Thirmida, where his trea¬ 
fures were depofited, and drive Adherbal out of his domi¬ 
nions. That unhappy prince found himfelf obliged to fly 
to Rome, wffiere he endeavoured to engage the confeript 
fathers, to efpoufe his quarrel} but, notwithllanding the juf- 
tlce of his caufe, they had not virtue enough effeiSually to 
fupport him. Jugurtha’s ambafladors, by diftributing vail 
fums of money amongft the fenators, brought them fo far 
Over, that a majority palliated his inhuman proceedings. 
This indulgence encouraged thofe miniilers to declare, that 
Hiempfal had been killed by the Numidians for his excef- 
five cruelty; that Adherbal was the aggreflbr in the late 
troubles 5 and that he was only incenfed becaufe he could 
pot' make that havock amongft his countrymen he would 
willingly have done. They therefore entreated the fenate 
to form a judgment of Juguttha’s behaviour in Africa from 
his condoiii at Numantia, rather than from the f’uggeftions 
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of his enemies. Upon which by far the greateft part of 
the fenate difcovered themfelves prejudiced in his favour. 

• A few, however, that were not loft to honour, nor aban¬ 
doned to corruption, infiftcd upon bringing him to condign 
punilhment: but as they could not prevail, he had the beft 
part of Numidia allotted him, and Adherbal was forced to 
reft fatisfied with the other *• 

Jugurtha,, finding by experience that every thing was Bebrihtt 
venal at Rome, thought he might purfue his ambitious pro- Roiaam 
jeiRs without any obftrutftion from that quarter. He, there- 
fore, immediately after the laft divifion of Micipfa's domi- AjieritU. 
nions, threw off the malic, and attacked his coufin by open 
force : he pillaged his territories, ftormed feveral of his 
fortrclfes, and over-ran a good part of his kingdom with¬ 
out oppofition. Adherbal, depending upon the friendfliip 
of the Romans, which his father in his laft moments af- 
fured him would be a ft^onger fupport to him than all the 
troops and treafures in the univerie, difpatched deputies to 
RomeJ to complain of thefc hoftilities: but whilft he loft 
his time in fending thither fruitlefs deputations, Jugurtha 
vanquifhed him in a pitched battle, and foon after invefted 
him in Cirta. During the fiege of this city, a Roman com- 
miffion arrived, in order to perfuade both parties to an ac¬ 
commodation i but finding Jugurtha untradlable, the com- 
miflioners returned, without even conferring with Adher¬ 
bal. A fecond deputation, compofed of fenators of the 
higheft diftimftion, with ./^iniilius Scaurus, prefident of the 
fenate, at their head, landed fome time after at Utica, and 
fummoned Jugurtha to appear before them. That prince 
at firft feemed to be under dreadful apprehenfions, efpe- 
cially as Scaurus reproached him with his enormous crimes, 
and threatened him with the refeniment of the Romans, if 
he did not immeiliately raife the fiege of Cirta. However, 
the Numidian, by his addrefs, and the irreftible power of 
gold, fo appeafed Scaurus, that he left Adherbal at his 
mercy. In fine, Cirta was at laft furrendcred to him, upon 
condition only that he fhould fpare the life of Adherbal; 
but the mercilefs tyrant, in violation of the laws of nature 
and humanity, as well as the capitulation, when he took 
poffeflion of the town, ordered the unhappy prince to be 
put to a moft cruel .death : the merchants, likewife, and 
all the Numidians in the place capable of bearing arms, he 
caufed, without diftinftion, to be put to the fword *. 

Every perfon at Rome, infpired with any fentiments of 
humanity, was ftruck with horror at the news of this tra- 

> Salluft. & Flor. ubi fup. But. lib. iv. cap. Orof lib, v. cap. 15. 

(t Jidem, ibid. Biv. epU. Ixir. 
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gical event. However, all the venal fenators ftill conenrred 
with Jugurtha’s minillers in palliating his enormous crimes. 
Neverthclefs, the people, excited by Caius Memmius their 
tribune, who bitterly inveighed againlt the, venality of the 
fenate, refolved not to allow fo flagrant an inftance of vil¬ 
lainy go unpuniflied.. This difpofition induced the confeript 
fathers likewife to declare their intention to chaftife Jugur- 
tha ; an army was levied to invade Nuinidia, and the com¬ 
mand given to the conful Calpurnius Beilia, a perfon of 
abilities, but rendered unfit for the expedition by his itifa- 
tiable avarice. Jugurtha, being informed of the great pre¬ 
parations making at Rome to attack his dominions, fent his 
fon thither to avert the impending ftorm. The young 
prince was plentifully fupplied with money, which he had 
orders to diftributc liberally amongft the leading men : but 
BeRia, propofing to himfelf great advantages from an in- 
vafion of Numidia, defeated all his intrigues, and got a de¬ 
cree paffed, ordering him and his attendants to depart Italy 
in ten days, unlefs they were come to deliver up the king 
himfelf, and all his territories, to the republic by way of 
dedition. Which decree being notified to them, they re¬ 
turned without having entered the gates of Rome ; and the 
conful foon after landed with a powerful army in Africa. 
For fome time he carried on the war with vigour, reduced 
feveral fortrefles, and took many Numidians prifoners: but 
upon the arrival of Scaurus, a peace wa.s granted Jugurtha 
upon advantageous terms. That prince coming from Vac- 
ca, the place of his rcfidence, to the Roman camp, in order 
to confer with Bcflia and Scaurus, and the preliminaries of 
the treaty being fettled between them in private conferences, 
every-perfon at Rome was convinced, that the prince of the 
fenate and the conful had facrificed the republic to their ava¬ 
rice. The indignation, therefore,of the people in general dif- 
played itfclf in the Rrongeft manner. Memmius alfo inflam¬ 
ed them with his harangues. It was therefore refolved to 
difpatch the prxtor CalTius, a perfon they could confide in, 
to Niimidia, to prevail upon Jugurtha to come to Rome, 
that they might learn from the king himfelf which of their 
generals and fenators had been feduced by the peftilent in¬ 
fluence of corruption. Upon his arrival, he found means 
to bribe Bsebius Salca, a man of great authority amongft 
the plebeians, but of infatiable avarice, by whofe aflSftance 
he efcaped with impun^y. By the efficacy of gold, he not 
only eluded all the endeavours of the people of Rome to 
bring him to juftice, but likewife enabled Bomilcar, one of 
bis attendants, to get Mafliva, an illegitimate fon of Mi- 
cipfa, affaffinated in the fireets of Rome: that young prince 
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was advifcd by many Rdmatis of .pr&bityi well-wifliers to 
the family of Mafinife, to apply for the kingdom of Nu- 
midia; which advice coming to Jugurtha’s ears, he pre¬ 
vented the application by this execrable ftep. However, he 
was obliged to leave Italy immediately. 

Jugurtha had fcarce fet foot in Africa, when he received OUigtj tht 
advice, that. the fenate had annulled the lhameful peace 
concluded with him by Beftia and Scaurus. Soon after, "j^jgrthe 
the conful Albinus tranfported a Roman army into Numi- jugum, and 
dia, flattering himfelf with the hopes of reducing Jugurtha quit Numi- 
to reafon before the expiration of his confulate. In this 
however he found himfelf deceived ; for that crafty prince, 
by various artifices, fo amufed and impofed upon Albinus, 
that nothing of moment happened that campaign. This 
inadlivity rendered him ftrongly fufpefted df having be¬ 
trayed his country after the example of his predcceflbrs. 

His brother Aulus, who fucceeded him in the command of 
the army, was ftill more unfuccefsful 5 for, after rifingfrom 
before Suthul, where the king’s treafures were depofited, 
he marched his forces into a defile, out of which he found 
it impoffible to extricate himfelf. He therefore was obliged 
to fubmit to the ignominious ceremony of palling under the 
jugum, with all &s men, and to quit Numidia in ten days 
time, in order to deliver his troops from immediate de- 
ftrudiion. The avaricious difpofition of the Roman com¬ 
mander induced him to befiege Suthul, the poflellion of 
which place, he imagined, would make him matter of all 
the wealth of Jugurtha, and confcquently paved the way 
to fuch a fcandalous treaty. However, this was declared 
void when known at Rome, being concluded without the 
authority of the people. The Roman troops retired into 
Africa Propria, which they had now reduced into the form 
of a Roman province, and took up their winter-quarters *•' 

In the mean time Caius Mamilius Limetanus, tribune of Dtftaud 
the people, excited the plebeians to inquire into the conduit by M*i$U 
of thofe perfons, by whofe affiftance Jugurtha had found 
means to elude all the decrees of the fenate. This inquiry 
put the body of the people into a great ferment 5 which oc* 
cafioned a profecution of the guilty fenators, that was car¬ 
ried on, for feme time, with the utmott heat and violence. 

During thefe tranfadtions, the conful Lucius Metellus had 
Numidia affigned him for his province, and confcquently 
was appointed general of the army deftined to adt againft 
Jugurtha. As be difregarded wealth, the Numidian found 
him fuperior to all his temptations. To this incorruptibility 

. » Sallnft. l^r. OroC ubi fiip. 
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he joined all the other vutaesy which conftitote the great 
seheral i fo that Jugurtba found him in all {efpe£l:s inacceC- 
fible. That prince therefore was now obliged to regulate 
h.>S cc*ndu£l;, according to the motions of Metellus, with the 
greateil caution, and exert his utmoil bravery, in order to 
copipenfate for that hitherto favourable expedient, which 
now began to fail him. Marius, Metellus’s lieutenant, 
being likewife a perfon of uncommon merit, the Romans 
reduced Vacca, a large, opulent city, and the moft cele¬ 
brated mart in Numidia. They alfo defeated Jugurtha in 
a pitched battle } overthrew Bomilcar, one of his generals, 
U^n the banks of the MutbuUus; and, infliort, forced the 
Numidian monarch to take flielter in a place rendered 
almoft inacceffible by the rocks and woods with which it 
was covered.' However, Jugurtha iignalized himfelf in a 
furprifing manner, exhibiting all that could be expefied 
from the courage, abilities, and attention, of a confummate 
general, to whom defpair adminifters frelh ftrength, and 
fuggefts new lights. But his troops could not ftand againft 
the Romans; they were again worfted by Marius, though 
they obliged Metellus to raife the fiege of Zama. Jugur¬ 
tha therefore, finding his' country every-where ravaged, 
his cities plundered, his fortrclTcs reduced, his towns 
burnt, vaft numbers of his fubjefts put to the fword, and 
taken prifoners, began to think ferioufly of coming to an 
accommodation with the Romans. His favourite Bomilcar, 
in whom he repofed the higheft confidence, but who bad 
been feduced by Metellus, <d)ferving this difpofition, found 
k no difficult matter to perfuade him to deliver up his ele¬ 
phants, money, arms, horfes, and deferters, in whom the 
chief ftrength of his army confifted, into the hands of the 
Romans. Some of thefe laft, in order to avoid the punifli- 
ment due to their crime, retired to Bocchus king of Mau¬ 
ritania, and lifted in his fervice. But Metellus ordering 
him to repair to Tifidium, a city of Numidia, to receive 
farther direftions, and be refufing a compliance with that 
order, boftilities renewed with greater fury than ever. For¬ 
tune now feemed to declare in favour of Jugurtha: he re¬ 
took Vacca, and maffitcred all the Roman garrifon, except 
Turpilius, the commandant. However, foon after a Ro¬ 
man legion again fttrprifed it, and treated the inhabitants 
with the utmoft feverit^. MiAhout this time, one of Mafta- 
nabal’s Tons, named Gauda^ whom Micipfa, in bis will, 
bad appointed to fucceed to the crown, in cafe bis two 
legitimate fons and Jugurtha ffioitld die without ifiuc, wrote 
to the lenate in favour of Marius, who was then endea- 
vmuing to ftipplant Metcllw} tthe occafion and effeS of 



which'folickation has already been related. That prince 
having his undcrflanding impaired by a declining date of 
health, fell a more cafy prey to thebafe and infamous adu- 
lation of Manus. The Roman foothing his vanity, affured 
him, that, as he was the next heir to the crown, he might 
depend upon being fixed upon the Numidian throne, as foon 
as Jugurtha was either killed or taken} and that this muft in 
a fliort time happen, when he once appeared at the head 
of the Roman army with an unlimited commiflion. Soon 
after, Homilcar and hlabdalfa formed a defign to ailafifinate 
Jugurtha at the inftigation of MctcJlus; but this fcheme 
being difcovered, Bomilcar, and ndlft of his accomplices, 
fuffered death, as our readers will find in another part of 
this work. The plot however had fuch an effca upon Ju¬ 
gurtha, that he enjoyed afterwards no tranquility or repofe. 

He fufpeaed perfons of all denominations, Numidians as 
well as foreigners, of nefarious defigns againft him. Per- 

E etual terrors fat brooding over his mind; infomuch that 
e never enjoyed a moment’s fleep, but by ftealth. Start¬ 
ing from his fleep, he would frequently fnatch his fword,' 
and break out into the moft lamentable cries. So ftrongly 
was he haunted by a fprrit of fear, jealoufy, and diftrac- 
tion “. ■ 

Jugurtha having, deftroyed great numbers of his friends, Ov$r. 
on fufpicion of their having been concerned in the late con- thrvwnm 
fpiracy, and many more deferting to the Romans and Boc- 
chus king of Mauritania, he found himfclf deftitute of 
counfellors, generals, and perfons capable of aflifting him 
in carrying on the war. The confeioufnefs of his deplorable 
fituation threw him into a deep melancholy, which ren¬ 
dered him diflatisfied with every thing, and made him har- 
rafs his troops with a variety of contradiftory motions. 
Sometimes he would advance with great celerity againft the 
enemy, and at others retreat with no lefs expedition. Then 
he refumed his former courage j but foon after defpaired 
either of the valour or fidelity of the forces under his com¬ 
mand. All . his movements therefore proved‘Unfttccefsful, 
and at laft he was forced by Metelltis to a battle. That pan 
of the Numidian army Jugurtha commanded, behaved with 
fome refolution \ hot die other fled at die firft attack. The 
Romans therefore entirely defeated them, took all their 
ftandards, and made q'few prifonersi- Not many of them' 
were flain in the a^hm, fince, as Balluft obferves, the No* 

■ Gdem tlnd. Uv. Epit Ixv. Plut in Mar. Vail. Fatere. lib. ft. 
eap, rt. 
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i^id^os tmfied more to tlj^ir heels than to dielr arms for 
fafety in this engagement vi 

_ Metellus purfued Jugurtha and his fugitives to Thala, a 
city we have formerly defcribed. His march to this place, 
being through vaft deferts, was. extremely tedious and diffi¬ 
cult. But being fupplied with leathern bottles and'wooden 
veflels of all fizcs, taken from the huts of the Numidians, 
which were filled with water brought by the natives, who 
bad fubmitted, he advanced towards that city. He had no 
fooner begun his march, than a moll copious Ihower of 
rain, an incident very uncommon in thofe deferts, proved 
a great and feafonabl^efrelhment to his troops. Thus ani¬ 
mated, upon their arrival before Thala, they attacked the 
town with fuch vigour, that Jugurtha, with his family, and 
treafures depofited therein, thought proper to abandon the 
place. After a brave defence, it was reduced, the garrifon, 
confining of Roman deferters, fetting fire to the king’s pa¬ 
lace, and confuming themfclvcs, together with every thing 
valuable, in the ilames. , Jugurtha, being nowjreduced to 
great extremities, retired into Gastulia, where he raifed a 
confidcrable force. From thence he advanced to the con¬ 
fines of Mauritania, and.engaged Bocchus, king of that 
country, who had married his daughter, to enter into an 
alliance with him. In confequenee of which, having rein¬ 
forced his Gaetulian troops with a powerful body of Mauri- 
mnians, he, in return, obliged Metellus to keep clofe with¬ 
in his intrenchments. Sallull informs us, that Jugurtha 
bribed Bocchus’s miqi/ters to influence, that prince in his 
favour ; and that having obtained an audience, he infinuated, 
thjit, fhould Numidia be fubdued, Mauritania mull be in¬ 
volved in its ruin, efpccially as the Romans had vowed the 
dellrudlion of all the kingdoms in the univerfe. In fupport of 
what he advanced, he produced.feveral inllances very appo- 
fite to the point in view. However, Bocchus was determined 
to affift Jqgurtha againft hi?,enemies for the flight the Ro¬ 
dmans had ^^formetly, ffiewp Mm. - That prince, at the firft 
.breaking out stmbafladors to Rome, fo pro- 

ppffi an offenfive,^at}d de|Bi|fi«e alliance to the.republic; 
which, though of the greateft.imfEbrtance at thatjun£lure, 
.j» few of the molt.venal, corrupt, and hafanjous iienators pre- 

This ^contempt .undoubtedly 
i^^^^fully ilp9%6pccMis .m^fitvour.of Ju¬ 
gurtha, than their ,qffinoty of bk^s for both theiMoors 
and Numidians adapted the number of their wives to their 

^ foUoiS:, Liv. Patirct OroC ttbi Ihp, Eurc^, ubi fop. ekp. *7. 
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clrcumftancesi ft> that fonte had ten or twenty to their 
fliare. Their kings therefore were unlimited in this re- 
fpCiS, and' of courfe all de^ecs of kindred, refulting to 
them from marriage, had little force 
Such was the fiiuation of adairs in Numidia, when Me- 
tellU'S received advice of the promotion of Marius to the T"’"' 
coniulate. What effiadl thefe tidings had upon that excel- boc^^us 
lent, though much injured, commander, has been already fromtht 
obferved. But notwithftanding the injurious treatment he iMereJ) of 
met with on this occafion, he generoufly endeavoured to 
draw off Bocchus from Jugurtha, though this would faci¬ 
litate the reduftion of Numidia for his rival. With this 
vriew ambafladors were difpatched to the Mauritanian court, 
who intimated to Bocchus, that it would be highly im¬ 
prudent to come to a rupture with the Romans without any 
juft fcaufe; and that he had now a fine opportunity of con¬ 
cluding an advantageous treaty with them, which was far 
preferable to a war. To which they added, that whatever 
dependence he might place upon his riches, he ought not 
to run the hazard of lofing his dominions by embroiling 
himfelf with other ftates, when he could cafily avoid com¬ 
ing to this extremity; that it was much cafier to begin a 
war, than to terminate it, which the viftor alone could 
effedl; that, in fine, h^ would by no means confult the 
intereft of his fubjefbs, if he followed the defperate fortune 
of Jugurtha. To which Bocchus replied, that, for his 
part, there was nothing he wiflied for more than peace; 
but that he could not help lamenting the deplorable ftate of 
Jugurtha; that if the Romans therefore would grant that 
unfortunate prince the fame terms they had offered him, 
he would promote an'accommodation. Metellus informed 
the Mauritanian monarch that it was not in his power to 
comply with his requeft. However, he ftill carried on a 
private negociation with him till the arrival of the new con- 
iu! Marius: By> this condudl he compafled two falutary 
purpofes f firft, he prevented Bocchus from eonung to a 
general adbion with his troops 5 which was Jugurtba's prin¬ 
cipal objedf, in expeffation that, whatever the event might 
be, It would render a reconciliation between him and the 
Romans impracticable. Secondly, this inaCtion enabled him 
to trace the genius and difpofition pf the Moors, a nation, 
of whom the Romans, till them had fcarce formed any 
idea r. * 


• lidem ibid. Strab. lib. xvii. Vide & Bern. Aldret. ubi fuprs. 
f!. 400, 491. & feq. r Salluft. VelL Patcr,6. k Flut. ubi fop., 
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Jngartkfc Wti'p Infortned that MarioB, with a numerous 
Caf- army^ was lauded at Utica, advifcdBocchus to retire, with 
part of the twops, to fame place of fecurity, whilft he poll¬ 
ed bim felf upon another inaccelEble fpot with the remaining 
corps. By this manoeuvre, he hoped the Romans would be 
obliged to divide their forces, and confequently be more ex- 
pofcd to his eiForts and attacks. He likewife imagined, that, 
feeing no formidable body appear, they would believe the 
enemy incapable to make head againft them; a belief which 
might occafion a relaxation of difcipline, the ufual atten¬ 
dant of a too great fecurity, and confequently produce fome 
advantageous effeft. However, both tnefc views were fruf- 
trated; 'for Marius, far from fuffering a relaxation of difci¬ 
pline to take place, trained up his troops, which confifted 
chiefly of new levies, in fo perfefi a manner, that they were 
foon equal in military .flcill to any confular army that ever 
appeared in the field. He alfo cut off great numbers of the 
Gxtuiian marauders, defeated many of Jugurtha’s parties, 
and that prince himfelf narrowly efcaped being taken pri- 
foner, near the city of Cirta. Thefe advantages, though 
not of any great importance, intimidated Bocchus, who 
now made overtures for an accommodation; but the Ro¬ 
mans, not being convinced of his fincerity, paid little at¬ 
tention to his propofals. In the mean time Marius puflied 
on his conquefts, reducing feveral places of lefs note, and 
at laft refolved to beCege Capfa. That this enterprize 
might be conduced with the greateft fecrecy, he fuffered 
not the leaft hint of his deCgn to tranfpire, even amongft 
any of his officers ; on the contrary, in order to delude 
them, he detached A. Manlius, one of his lieutenants, with 
fome light-armed cohorts, to the city of Lares, where he 
had fixed his principal magazine, and depoGtedthe military 
chefl. Before Manlius left the camp, that he might the 
more eflFeflually amufc him, he intimated, that he fhould, 
with the army, take the fame route in a few days } buti in- 
ftead of.that meafuee, he bent his march towards the Ta- 
nais, and, in fix days, arrived upon the banks of that river. 
Here he yutched his tents f(» a ftort time, in order to refrelh 
his troops ; then he advanced Capfa, and made himfelf 
mafterof it, in the manner already related. The fituation 
of this city being extremely commodious to Jugurtha, and 
having greatly favoured his plan of operations, ever finee 
the commencement of the War, he levelled it with the 
ground, after it had been delivered up to the foldiers to 
be plundered. The citizens likewifci bqing more zploufly 
attadred to that prince than any of the other Nu'midians, on 
gpeoum of the extraordinary grapted theni. 
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and, of ’Courfe, bearing a more implacabk hatred to die 
Roman$, he put to the fword, or fold for flaves. The true 
motire of the coafuFs conduii on this occafion feems here 
to be aligned, though we are told by 3 aHu&, in conformity 
to the Roman genius, that neither ararice nor refentment 
prompted him to fo barbarous an aftion, but only a defire 
to ftrifce a terror into the Numidians 

'ITicNomidians, ever after this exploit, dreaded the very Jugurthm 
name of Marius, who now, in his own opinion, had eclipfed 
the glory of all his predeceflbr’s great atchievemcnt?,parricp- 
latly the reduftion of Thala, a city, in ftrength and fitua- 
tion, nearly equal to Capfa. Purfiring this ftroke, he gra¬ 
dually prefented himfelf before moft of the places of ftrength 
in the enemy’s country, many of which either opened their 
gates to him, or were abandoned, at his approachw Others, 
which were taken by force, he laid in afties ; and, in fine, 
filled the greateft part of Numidia with blood, horror, and 
confufioti. After an obftiaatc defence, he reduced a caftle, 
that feemed impregnable, feated near Mulucha, where Ju- 
gurtha kept part of his treafures. In the mean time Ju- 
gurtha, not being able to prevail upon Bocchus, by his re¬ 
peated folicitations, to advance into Numidia, where he 
found himfelf greatly prefl'ed, was obliged to have recourfe 
to his ufual method of bribing the Mauritanian minifters, 
in order to put the forces of that prince in motion. He alfo' 
proniifed him a third part of his kingdom, provided they 
could either drive the Romans out of Africa, or obtain all 
the Numidian dominions agreeable to treaty 

So confiderable a ceffion could not fail of engaging Boc- Vr. of FI. 
chua to fupport Jugurtha with bis whole power. The two 
African monarchs, therefore, having united their forces, fur- 
prifed Marius near Cirta, as he was retiring into winter- - 

quarters. The Roman general was fo harafled on thisoc- TAnare 
cafion, that the Barbarians thought thcmfelvcs ceruin of 
viftory, and doubted not but they ftiould be able to extin- Mariui, 
guilh the Roman name in Numidia; but their incautious 
condu^ and too great fecurity, enabled Marius to defeat 
them totally: this was follbwM four days after by fo com- jugunAa 
plete an overthrow, that their numerous army, confifting w Ro¬ 
of ninety thoufand men, by the acceffion of a powerful 
corps of h^ors, commanded by Bocchus’s fon Volux, was 
entirely deftroyed. Sylla, Marifis’s lieutenant, eminently 
diftinguifiied himfelf in the laft action, and here laid the 

a Salluft. lav, Flor. Plot. Eutrop. Orof. ubi fopra. » Sallulb: 

Flor. Pint, ublfiip. S.JuJ.Frontin.Strat. lib. iii. cap. 9. ex. j, 
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foundatibn of liis futpre greatnefs. Bocchus, now looking 
upoiij.ugurtha’s condition as defperate, and unwilling to 
run the rifle of lofing his own dominions, ftiewed a difpofi- 
tion to make peace with Borne. However, the republic 
gave him to underftand, that he muft notexpe£t to be rank¬ 
ed amongfl: their friends, till he had delivered up Jugurtha 
to the’eonful, he being confidered as the inveterate enemy 
of the Roman name. The Mauritanian monarch, being 
ambitious of an alliance with that Hate, refolved to gratify 
it in this particular, and was confirmed in his refolution by 
one Dabar> a Numidian prince, the fon of Maflugrada, de- 
feended by his mother’s fide from Mafinifla. Being clofely 
attached to the Romans, and extremely agreeable to Boc- 
-Chus, on account of his noble difpofition, he defeated all 
the intrigues of Afpar, Juguriha’s minifter. Upon Sylla’s 
arrival at the Mauritanian court, the negociation feemed to 
be entirely fettled: however, Bocchus, who was continually 
proje£ling new defigns, and, like the reft of his country¬ 
men, in Ae higheft degree perfidious, deliberated with him- 
felf, whether he fbould facrifice Sylla or Jugurtha, who were 
both then in" bis power. He was a long time fludluating 
with uncertainty, and combated by a contrariety of fenti- 
ments; the fudden changes, which difplayed themfelves 
in his countenance, his air, and his whole perfon, evidently 
demonftrated how violently his mind was agitated ; but at 
laft he reverted to his firll defign, to which the bias of his 
mind feemed naturally inclined. He accordingly delivered 
up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, to be condudled to 
Marius, who, By that fuccefsful event, happily terminated 
this dangerous war. The kingdom of Numidia now alTum- 
ed a new formj Bocchus, for his important fervTces, had 
the country of the Maflaefyli, contiguous to Mauritania, 
afligned him, which, from this period, took the name of 
New Mauritania. Numidia Propria, or the county of the 
Maflyli,. was divided into three parts, one of which was 
given to Hiempfal, another to Mandreftal, both defeen- 
dents of Mafinifla, and the third the Romans annexed to 
Afiica Propria, or the Roman province, adjacent to it (M). 

Jugurtha’s 

(M) According to Plutarch, fight, the Numidian, by his va- 
Marius’s triumph happened on lourandconduct, having render- 
the -firft day of January, on edhimfelf terrible to the Ro- 
which the year began amoSgft mans. It is even intimated by 
the Romans, when Jugurtha Florus, that be was looked upon 
Was expofed to the view of the by them as a fecond Hannibal, 
people. The populace were Plutarch adds, that the day he 
extremely delighted with that was led in triumph, be became 
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Jugurtba’s two fons fumvcd him* but pafled their lircs 
in captivity at Venufia. However, one of them, named 
Oxyntas, was, for a Ihort time, reieafed from his confine¬ 
ment by Aponius, who befieged Accrrae in the war between 
the Romans and the Italian allies. That general conduced 
this prince to his army, where he treated him as kinjg, in 
order to draw off the Numidian forces from the Roman 
fervice. Accordingly thofe Numidians no fooner heard, 
that the fon of their old king was fighting for the allies, 
than they began to deferl by companies; a defertion which 
obliged Julius Ccefar, the conful, to difmifs all his Numi¬ 
dian cavalry, and fend them back into Africa. A few years 
after this event, Pompey defeated Gneius Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and Hiarbas, one of the kings of Numidia, putting 
to death feventeen thoufand of their men upon the field of 
battle. Not fatisfied with this viftory, this general purfued 
the fugitives to their camp, which he foon forced, put Do¬ 
mitius to the fword, and took Hiarbas prifoner. He then 
reduced that part of Numidia which belonged to Hiarbas, 
who feems to have fucceeded Mandreftal, and gave it to 
Hiempfal, a neighbouring Numidian prince, defcended 
from Mafiniffa, who had always oppofed the Marian faftion. 

Suetonius informs us, that a difpute arofe between Hi¬ 
empfal and one Mafmtha, a noble Numidian, whom, it is 
probable he had, in fome refpeft, injured, when Julius Cse- 
far firft began his brilliant career. The fame author adds, 
that Cxfar warmly efpoufed the caufe of Mafintha, and 
even grofly infulted Juba, Hiempfal’s fon, when he at¬ 
tempted to vindicate his father’s conduft upon this occafion: 
he took him by the beard, the moft unpardonable affront 
that could be offered an African. In Ihort, he fcreened 
Mafintha from the infults and violence of his enemies; 
hence a reafon may be adduced for Juba's adhering fo 
clofely afterwards to the Pompeian faction '. 


• Sueton. in Jul. Cxf. cap, 71. 


diftradied ; that, when he was 
afterwards thrown into prifon, 
whilft fome tore off his cloaths, 
and others his gulden pendent, 
with which they pulled off the 
tip of his ear, he was greatly 
diftreffed; and that yet agitated 
with horror, when he was caft 
naked into the dungeon, he 
forced a fmile,ciying out, “O 


heavens'! how intolerable cold 
is this bath of yours !” In this 
place he ftr’uggled for fome time 
with extreme hunger, and then 
expired. The barbarous death 
he was put to, notwirhilanding 
his own inhuman difpofition, 
will remain an eternal monu¬ 
ment of Roman cruelty and 
ingratitude. 
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fac^&qwweof.the indignity Gefafhsd offered to Juba, 
this prince exerted himfeJf to the prejudice of Csefar, in the 
ciril ware between him and Pompejr. By a ftratagem he 
drew Curio, one of his lieutenants, to a general aftion, 
which be fliould at that time have carefully avoided. He 
propagated all over Africa Propria and Numidia, that he 
was retired into fome remote country at a great diftance 
from the Roman territories: this report reaching Curio, 
who was theiv befieging Utica, hindered him from taking 
the neceflary fteps again ft a furprize. Soon after, the Ro¬ 
man general receiving intelligence, that a fmall body of Nu- 
midians was approaching his camp, he put himfelf at the 
bead of his forces, in order to attack them, and, left they 
(hould efcape, began his march in the night, thinking he 
was fure of victory. Some of their advanced pofts he fur- 
prifed afleep, and cut them to pieces, which ftill farther ani¬ 
mated him. About day break he came up with the Numi- 
dians, whom he attacked with great bravery, though his 
men were then fading, and much fatigued by their forced 
and precipitate march. In the mean time Juba, who, im¬ 
mediately after the propagation of the rumour juft men¬ 
tioned, had cautioufly marched privately, with the main 
body of the Numidian army, to fupportthe detachment fent 
before to decoy Curio, advanced to the relief of his men. 
The Romans had met with great reflftance before he ap¬ 
peared ; fo that he eafily broke them, killed Curio, with a 
great part of his troops, upon the fpot, purfued the reft to 
their camp, which he plundered, and took many of them 
prifoners. Moft of the fugitives, who endeavoured to make 
their efcape on board the flrips in the port of Utica, were 
either (lain by the purfuers, or drowned. The remainder 
fell into the hands of Varus, who would have faved them ; 
but Juba, who arrogated to himfelf the honour of this vic¬ 
tory, ordered moft of them to be put to the fword'. 

This viftory infufed new life and vigour into the Pom- 

5 eian faftion, who thereupon conferred great honours upon 
uba, and gave him the title of king of all Numidia; but 
Csefar and bis adherents declared him ari enemy to the ftate 
of Rome, adjudging to Bocchus and Bogud, two African 
princes entirely in their intcreft, the fovereignty of his do¬ 
minions. Juba afterwards, uniting his forces with thofe of 
Scipio, reduced Csefar to great extremities} for he had 
landed in Africa with a iiandful of troops: but he was ex- 


t Cef. de Bell. Civil, lib. ii. cap. 7, S. Dio, lib. xli. ad Ann. U. C, 
7or. Flor. lib. iv. cap. «. AppiaU. de Bell. Civil, lib. ii. p. 455- 
S. Jul. Frontiu. Strat. lib. ii. cap. 5. ex. 40. 
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trioated out of bis difficulties {^ Publius Slttiae, who had 
formed a conGderable body of forces, confifting of Roman 
• exiles, and Mauritanian troops fumilhed bf Bogud. With 
thefe he made an irruption into Gsetulia and Numidia, 
whilft Juba was employed in Africa Propria. Whilft he 
ravaged thefe countries in a dreadful manner, Juba imme¬ 
diately returned with the bell part of his army, to preferve 
them from utter deftruftion. However, Caefar, knowing 
his horfe were afraid of the enemy’s elephants, did not think 
proper to attack Scipio in the abfence of the Numidian, till 
. his own elephants, and a frefli reinforcement of troops, 
hourly expedfed, arrived from Italy. With this accelDon 
of ftrength, hejudged himfelf able to give a good account, 
as well of the Roman forces, with which he was to cope, 
as the Barbarians. In the mean time Scipio difpatched re¬ 
iterated exprefles to Juba (N) for his fpeedy affillance; but 
could not prevail upon him to move out of Numidia, till he 
had promifed him the poifeilion of all the Roman dominions 
in Africa, if Csefar could be expelled from thence. This pro- 
mife immediately put him in motion; and, having fent a 
large detachment to make head againft Sittius, he marched 
with the reft of his troops to affift Scipio. However, Cae- 
far at length overthrew Scipio, Juba, and Labienus, near 
the town of Thapfus, and forced all their camps. As Sci¬ 
pio was the firft furprifed and defeated, Juba fled into Nu¬ 
midia, without waiting for Caefar’s approach i but the body 
of the Numidians detached againft Sittius having been 
broken and difperfed by that general, none of his fubjeflrs 
there would receive him. Thus abandoned to defpair, he 
fought death in a Angle combat with Petreius, whom he 
killed, and then compelled one of his Haves to deftroy him¬ 
felf (O) 

V A. Hirt. de Bell. African, cap. 3, 4. 5, & teq. Appian. ubi flip, 
lib. iv. p. 6zo, 6si. Dio, lib. xliii. Flut. in Cat. .& CxC 

(N) Juba, according to I)io, Juba killed Petreius in thiscom- 
pretended to afliO: Poropey, not bat, and was himfelf afterward# 
out of a' motive of refentment, difpatched by his Have. Oro- 
but becaufe he was a defender of fl-us relates, that Petreius run 
the fenate and people of Rome, himfelf through with his fword. 
But princes frequently, in the and that Juba hired a perfon to 
place of the real caufe, fubfti- kill him; but A^lan, Eutto, 
tute the pretext (I )• pius^ and Dio auure us, that 

< 0 ) Hirtius intitnateSk that they flew each other (a). 

, Dio, lib. xli. (z) Appian. de Bell. Civil, p. 490. Orofl . 
Ub* vt. cap. 16. flib fin. Eutrbp. lib. vi. cap. *3. Dio, lib. xliii. 
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j^/arrf Aft«f tills decifive ad;ion, and the fcdaftion of Africa 
ihuti Ntt- Propria, Csefar ptade himfelf mafter of Numidia, which he 
srid/a to reduced to a Rotrlan provmce, appointing Crifpus Salluftius 
togovernitin quality of proconful,witb‘privateinftru£lions 
' to pillage and plunder the inhabitants, and , by thefe means, 
*>' put it out of their power to {hake off the Roman yoke: how¬ 

ever, Bocchus and Bogud frill preferved a kind of fove- 
leignty in the country of the MalTajfyli and Mauritania. 
The former of thofe prfnces, having deferted Caefar, fent an 
army into Spain to affift the Pompeians ? and the latter, 
with his forces, was the means of obtaining viffory for Cse¬ 
far at the ever memorable battle of Munda. Bogud after¬ 
wards joining Antony againlt O^avius, fent a body of forces 
to affift him in Spain 5; at which time the Tingitanians re¬ 
volting from him, Bocchus, with an army compofed of Ro¬ 
mans in the intereft of Ofiavius, who palTed over from 
Spain into Africa, and his own fubjefts, pofleflTed himfelf 
of M^ritania Tingitana. Bogud fled to Antony ; and Oc¬ 
tavius,' after the conclufion of the war, honoured the inha¬ 
bitants of Tingi with all the privileges of Roman citizens. 
He likewife confirmed Bocchus, king of Mauritania Caefa- 
rienfis, or the country of rhe MaflsEfyli, in the pofTeffion of 
Tingitania, which he had conquered, as a reward for his 
important fervices. In this particular he imitated the ex¬ 
ample of his great predeceflTor Julius Csefar, who divided 
fome of the fruitful plains of Numidia among the foldiers 
of P. Sittiusj who had conquered great part of that coun¬ 
try, and appointed Sittius himfelf fovereign of that diftridi. 
Srttius, having taken Cirta, killed Sabura, Juba’s general, 
completely dimerfed his forces, and either cut off, or taken 
prifoners, mofl of the Pompeian fugitives that efcaped from 
the battle of Thapfus, highly deferved to be diftinguilhed 
in fo minent a manner. After Bocchus’s death, Maurita¬ 
nia aiw the Maffsefylian Numidia were,-in all refpedfs, confi- 
dered as Roman provinces. What happened to Bogud after 
he was drivei^^ut of his dominions, as alfo the younger 
Juba,’•his foa Ptolemy, and Taefarinas, who gave the Ro¬ 
mans no finall troabk in the reign of Tiberiusj with other 
remarkable pardcalars relating to the period and country 
we ate now treating of, our readers will naturally expedi 
to find an account of in the hiftory of the Moors or Mauri¬ 
tanians ». 

*■ 

w A. Hilt, ubi fup. k de Beil. Alex. Appian. de Bell. Civil, lib.; 
ii. Audi. Comment- de BelU J>io,.lib, xlii. aliii. zUx. 1 . 
Strab. iib.ui. Flor. ubi fupra. 
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CHAP. LXXiV. 

The Hifiory of the Mauritaniam, to the entire 
Reduction of their Country by the Romans, 

SECT. I. 

Befcrjption of Mauritania. 

M auritania, or, as it is callcd by Strabo, Mauru- 
fia, and the country of the Maurufii, was bounded 
on the eaft by the Malva or Mulucha *, on the weft by the 
Atlantic ocean; on the fouth by Gsetulia, or Libya Interior j 
and on the north by the Mediterranean. This kingdom, 
being reduced to a Roman province in the reign of Clau¬ 
dius, had the name of Mauritania Tingitana given it by that 
prince, as ,we are informed by Uio. From Pliny, Mid fome 
infcriptions in Gruter, it likewife appears, that it was called 
by the Romans at that time, as well as afterwards, fipjply 
Tingitania, from its principal city Tingi, in order to dif- 
tinguifli it from Mauritania Caefarienfis. If we may judge 
from what has been already obfcrved of Numidia and Africa 
Propria, the ancients were not over-accurate in their de- 
fcriptions of this country. However, all their errors can¬ 
not be difcovered, much Icfs correfted, fince no modern 
accounts of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, anfweririg 
nearly to the Tingitania of the ancients, can be entirely de¬ 
pended upon. 

Though Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, then was 
confiderably broader than Mauritania Csefarienfis, the cor- 
refpOnding parts of Mount Atlas, or the confines of G»- 
tulia, .lying more to the fouthward, yet Pliny and Martia- 
nus, according ;to the kteft obfervations, exceed the truth 
when they afiirm the greateft breadth of the Mauritanise to 
be four hundred and fixty-feven, 6r four hundred and 
feventy-three miles. Of the length of this region we may 
make a tolerable eftimate, by obferving that the Malva or 
Mulloo'iah, its eaftem limit, about i degree 15 minutes W. 
of London, is rather more than two hundred and forty miles 
diftant from the Atlantic ocean. Some of the modern geo¬ 
graphers make the kingdom of' Fez to be two hundred and 
feventy miles long, and that of Morocco, from cape Non 
to the mountains which divide it from Segelmcfla, above 
three hundred and leventy} but this computation, with r^ 
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(peSt to thc ancient Tingitania, is undoubtedly more erro* 
neons than that of Pliny, which amounts only to a hundred 
and fevcnty miles. The longitude and latitude of the fou- ' 
them limits of Tingitania cannot be afcertained, for want 
of 3 proper light from the old geographers} but Septa, the 
prcfent Ceuta, its moft advanced city to the northward, is 
about 35 degrees 58 minutes N. lat. and about 6 degrees 
W. long, from London. The Al-Magreb Al-Achfa of A- 
bulfeda includes the Maurufia of Strabo, or the country we 
are now mentioning, and part of Mauritania Ctefarieniis, as 
it extends from the Atlantic ocean which he calls the fe-.. 
Almohit, to Tlemfan. We muft not omit obferving, that 
Ptolemy places the Atlas Major, his fouthern boundary of 
this kingdom, at a confidcrablc diftance from the fouthern 
limits amgned it by Pliny, in the deferts of Gsetulia or Libya 
Interior. But it appears from what has been already ad¬ 
vanced, as well as the bell relations of modern travellers, 
that this ridge of mountains, if real, could not have apper¬ 
tained to Tingitania *. 

Mauritania and Maurufia are names of this region derived 
from the Mauri, an ancient people inhabiting it,frequently 
mentioned by the old hiftorians and geographers. Authors 
arc not ^reed amongft themfelves about the origin of this 
word. Bochart makes Maurus equivalent to Mahur; or, 
as an elifion of gutturals in the Oriental languages is ex¬ 
tremely common, Maur, i. a one from the Wcjl, or a fVef- 
tern ftrjm, fince Mauritania was weft of Carthage and Phoe- 
nice. Procopius tells us, that in his time two pillars of 
white ftone ^erc to be feen there, with the following in- 
feription in the Phoenician language and charadler upon 
them: “ We are the Canaanites, who fled from Joftiua the 
fori of Nun, that notorious robber.” ibnuRachich, or Ibnu 
Raquiq, an African writer cited by Leo, together with Eva- 
griu^nd Nicephoros Calliftus, mention the fame circum- 
ftance. How, in after-ages, that vaft tra<a, extending from 
the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean, came to be called 
Barbary, our readers will be informed in another place 

The Mauritanians, according to Ptolemy, were divided 
into feveral cantone or tribes.' The Metagonitse wetc feated 


* Strati. Plin. Ptol. ubi (iipni. Martian, de Daab. Mauritan. 
Geogr. Nubienf. in dim. j. Marmol, en I'Afrique, Hb. vi. I. Leo 
Afric. paST, L’Afriqueen gtuficrei Cartes Nouvelles, &c. par le Sieur 
Sanibn D’Abbeville, kParii, iSS}. Shaw's Geogrsph. Obfervations 
relating to the Kin^om of Alg. p. 9. x Procop. de Bell.'Van¬ 
dal. Ubi ii. cap. 10. p. *$7. Evagr. lib. iv. cap. t*. Nkeph. Callift. 
lib. xvii. cap. >s. Theopban. in Rift. Mifcel. Ibni Raquiq. apud I. 
Leo Africaii. part V. Aldrct.Ub.iH. cap. ij. 
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near the ftreights of Hercules. The Succofii, or CocoGi, 
according to Bertius, inhabited the coaft of the Iberian Sea. 
•Under thefe two petty nations the Malices, Verues, and 
Vcrbic® or,Vervic», fettled themfelres. The Salifse or Sa» 
linfae were lituated lower towards the ocean $ and ftill naore 
t<j the fouth the Volubiliani. The Maurenfii and Herpi-* 
ditani poflefled the eaftern part of this country, which was 
1 terminated by the Miilucha. The Angaucani or langacau- 
>c»ni, Ne£Iibercs, !^gre:^&', Baniube, and Vacuatse,'lex.; 
i tended thcmfelves f^m Aefouthcrn foot of Ptolemy’s Atl^ 
.^jidinor to his Atlas which is ail that he has fs^d of 

, them. Pliny mentions tHe ^niurse, whom father Hardouin 
;rakcs to be Ptolemy’s Baniubss} and Mela the Atlantes, 
whom he reprefents as poflefled of the weftern part of this 
region. The names of the different tribes of Numidiahs 
we have deferred till we isome to the hiftory of the Gstu- 
lians, fince the latter ns^ioa was ’ fo intermixed with' the 
former towards the Roinsn times, that it is difficult to de¬ 
termine to which of them fome tribes belong ®. 

Tingis or Tingi, the metropolis, as it fliould feem, of Tin- Tu^h. 
gitania, was a city of great antiquity. According to Mela, 
SOlinus, a^ Pliny, Antseus, contemporary with Hi^cules, ‘ 
and conqu^ed by him, laid the firft foundations of k. Pro- 
, copius feenis to intimate, that Tingi ' was built before the 
time of Joffiua, fince he'tells us, that' the Gcrgefi^, Je- 
bufites, atti other Canaanitifli nations or tribes, e^ted a 
caftle in a city where Tingis, or, as he calls it, Tigifis, 
flood. Pliny infinuates, that Antasus had a palace at Lixus 
or Lixos, though he tells us, tKat the giant was buried at 
Tingis. Bochart thinks, that the Phoenicians and Cartha- 
. ginians called it Tingir, Tiggir, and Tagger, which in their 
language fignified an emporium. Now it mull be owned, 
that the fituation of Tingis was extremely commodious for 
cprying on an extenfive trade; which we may, from^hk' 
'rircumftance, rcafonably^prefume the Tingitanians ^d, 
efpecially as Pliny feems to infinuate, that to lome brands 
of commerce they afliduoufly applied themfelves. Bochart’s 
; «6tion, therefore," receives fome weight fromj|hcfe confi- 
derations, as alfo from the modern name of this city, Tan¬ 
gier, which we are much inclined to believe is of Phoeni¬ 
cian extra^ion. If we fupppfe the ancient Tingis to have 
occupied the fpot on which Tangier at prefent ftands, it 
Was very near the ftreights of Herculls, at the bottom of a 
; gulph on the weftern (bore. Ptolemy feems to have looked 

, _ ■* Md. lib. !• cap. 4. Plin. & Ptol. ubi fap. Hardoaia. in Flid. ubi 
Sillaft.in Jugnrth. & Aidret. Ub.iii. cap. ji. 
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fhe.Hjfioty of the Mauritanians. 

upon Tingis as the moft cuftomary and applicable flame of 
the city we are now treating of. Tangier, admitted to-be 
the ancient Tingis, is in 6 degrees 30 minutes W. long.* 
from London, and in N. lat. 35 degrees 56 minutes *. 

Zelis or Zilis, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of 
Tingis, is fituated near a river Of the fame name. The in¬ 
habitants were tranfported to Spain, as we learn from 
Strabo, and a colony of Romans or Italians tranfplanted 
thither in their room, as appears from Pliny. The kings 
of Mauritania, after the planting of that colony, cxercifed 
no jurifdiftion over Zelis, it being under the dominion stfe, 
the Roman governor of Spain. Some authors imagine, that 
the modern Arzilla anfwers to Zelis; which fuppofition if 
•we allow, places it about feventy miles from the ftreights of 
Hercules 

Lixus or Lixosfeems to have been a place of confiderable 
repute in the earliefl: ages, as, according to Plinyj Antaeus 
had a palace, and therefore probably reiided there. ■ This 
circumftance renders it probable, that Lixus was fuperior 
to Tingis itfelf in point of antiquity: but fome authors 
feem to have confounded thefe two cities, as we ihall find 
by comparing the names given the former by Artemidorus, 
Eratolfhenes, and Strabo, with Pliny. However, we are 
inclined to prefer the authority of Eratofthenes to that of 
the others in this refpefl, fincc it is fupported by Pliny. 
Lixus, therefore, and Tingis, in confequence of this pre¬ 
ference, we muft conlider as two different cities. Pliny re¬ 
lates, that Hercules vanquifhed Antaeus near this place, 
which he places in the neighbourhood of the gardens of the 
Hefperides, thirty-two miles difbant from Zelis. The fame 
author intimates, that a Roman colony was fettled here , 
likewife by Claudius. As Lixus was called 1 >y different 
writers Linx, Linga, Tinga, Tingi, in all probability it was 
miftaken by fome ancient hiftorians or geographers for 
Tingis. Some learned men will have the prefent Larache to 
to, be the ancient Lixtts ;-and it muft be owned, that the 
fttuation of thatplace gives great credittofoch a fuppofition 

At fomediftance from,Lixus, to the fouthward, Hanno, 
in his Periplus,' fays he -lwalt a city, which he called Thy- 
miaterion. In Scylax the -name is Tbymiaterias} and in 

* Ponlp. Mel. lib. ii. cap. j. Plin. ubi fupra. Solin. cap. t4. Strab. 
lib. iii. & alib. <> B.ol, Geogr. lib, iv. cap. i. Antonin, in Iti- 

ner. Aldret. ubi fup. lib. iv. cap. 8. Vide & Cellar, lib. iv. cap. 7. p_. 
933. edit. Lipr. 173a. ^ Hanno Carthag. inPeripI. Plin. ubi 

rupta. Artemidor. & Eratoft. apnd. Strabon. lib. xvii, ut & iple 
Strab. ibid. & alib. Ptol. ubi fupta. Steph, Byaant, de Urb. Boebart. 
Chan. lib. i. cap. 7, - 
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Stephatius, Thymiateria. Though this city was fituated on 
the fea-coaft, to the foiitb of Lixus, the fpot on which it 
ftood cannot now be prtcifely determined. 

Pliny mentions Sala, a town near a river of the fame 
name, not far from the Atlantic ocean, at a cdnfiderable 
diftance from Lixus. All that he obferveS'of this town is, 
that the difl:ri£l adjacent to it was a defert, infefted with nu¬ 
merous herds of elephants, and the excurfions of the Autolo- 
les, a tribe of Gaetulians. The lltuation, as well as name, of 
this place, fufSciently indicates it to be the modern Sallee, 
a city famous for its corfairs. Who frequently commit great 
depredations in the Mediterranean 

The port of Rutubis, where probably a town ftood, was 
two hundred and thirteen miles fouth of Lixus. At fome 
diftance from this were the Mons Solis, the port of Myfo- 
caras, the promontories of Hercules and Ufadium, and the 
frontiers of the Autololes. Thefe frontiers terminated Mau¬ 
ritania towards the fouth j and Ptolemy has undoubtedly 
carried them much farther in that dire£f ion than is confiftent 
with truth. As for Tamufig?, Suriga, and other obfcurC 
places mentioned by that geographer, extending ftill far.^ 
ther to the fouth, it is neceflary Only to have noticed them. 
Thus much for the principal maritime towns of TingitaniSi 
bordering on the coaft of the Atlantic ocean. 

The firft maritime town to the eaftward of Tingis feems 
to be the Exilifia of Ptolemy. Marmol takes the Ceuta of 
the moderns to correfpond with this place, as it does like- 
wife, in all probability, with the Septa aud Arx Septenfis 
of Procopius. That author, together witMfliidorus Hifpa- 
lenlis and others, infinuates, that this name was derived 
from the feven hills, called the Septem Fratres by Mela, in 
its neighbourhood. Exilifta, Septa, or Ceuta, was a place 
of gieat note and eminence in the time of the Goths ' 
Rufadir, a city and haven, taken notice of by Pliny, not 
far from the country of the Mafikfyli. Ptolemy calls it Ryf- 
fadirum; and, frotn the Itinerary, there feems to have been 
a Roman colony £;ttled in it. Some authors will have Me- 
lila or Melilla, lately in the pofteilion of the Spaniards, to 
be the Rufadir or Rydadirumof the ancients. If fo, it ftood 
upon a plaiiratthe bottom of a gulpfa,and was commanded 
by a mountain on the weft fide C 

The firft inland town deferving notice near the frontiers 
of the Maffaefyli, was the Afcurum*of Hirtius. According 

s Mel. & Plin. ubi fup. Ptol. ibid. Vide I. Leo'African. Marm. 
Cellar. Moll. Oe la Croix, &c. • Mel. Ptol. & Maria, ubi fup. 

Plin. lib. V. cap. a. Antonia, Itjnerar. Marmol, De la Croix, Moll. 
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to thatafididi this place wa&,of'fotne confetpience). &n(^ Bo* 
|;u 4 > hing of Mauritania Titigitaina, had a ilrong garrifon 
in it, which fallying out. upon a body of the Pompeians, 
repulfed them with great flaughter, driving many of them 
into the Tea, and the reft on. board their Slips. No traces 
of this city, as far as we can recolledfj'are now remaining. 

Molochath or Mulucha, and Galapha, which Ptolemy 
places in Tingitania, muft belong to Numidia, if the Mo- 
locbath, Mulucha, and Malva, be the fame river, as Dr. 
Shaw has rendered probable i and thta’cfore we fball fay 
nothing more of them here s. 

Herpis, a town upon the Mauritanian bank of the Mu¬ 
lucha, lying at a conGderable diftance from the city Molo- 
chatb, in a northern direftion. .As' to any farther particu¬ 
lars of this place we are entirely unacquainted with them 

Mela ranks Volubilis, Gilda, and Prifciana, amongft the 
principal inland towns of Tingitania. Ptolemy fays, that 
Volubilis was one of the moft noted places of this country; 
and the Itinerary makes it a Homan colony.. From various 
authors it appears to be the modern Fez. Gilda is: taken 
notice of Jikewife by Stephaaus, as a city of good repute. 
They were all lituated in the center of the country} but the 
fpots of ground occupied by them cannot, with precifion, 
be afeertained. However, Marmol aflerts, that Mequinez 
anfwers to Gilda, which he corruptly calls Silda 

A little to the fouth of Volubilis ftood the Tocolofida of 
Ptolemy. According to Marmol, Amergue, a city three 
leagues from : river Eguile, in the province of Habat, 
anfwers to the^cient Tocolofida; but as this author is 
very inaccurate, we cannot, in this particular, entirely rely 
upon him. 

The Tyifidis of Ptolemy, according to that geographer, 
could not be far diftant from the neighbourhood of i'oeo- 
.hifida. Mai^ol iays,.that it waa built by the Romans upon 
as*i^g.^gt0J»«i^;, ti*"*®***** Abp 

ft to havo been built 
a».fn!Si^moH« .fize, 

Iieafiert|4Q We takop oiit cd fevpral ancient aombs 

, GoBtiatia Hands fouth-w^ w Toc< 4 o 6 d% near thc,nver 
i&aia, and not far from mount ^tlas. Marmqi Informs us, 
■.tbafea Jmall town, by the Moors , called Gamaa, upon the 
^tween Fez and Mequinez, is the ancient Gontiana i 

t Shaw's Geogr. Obferv. relat. to the Kingd. of Alg. p. e—-ifi- 
\SHoi. abt;fttp. * MeU lib. ii. ex Emend. If. Vofli. Steph. By- 
saat. dc Urb. Antonin. Itinerar. Marmol, Harris in Bibliocb. Moll. 
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as IJkewife, that this place, though ftrong by nature, has, 
for Ibine time, been almoft entirely depopulated and de- 
molilfaed. 

Banafa, Banafla, or Banafa Valentia, was feated in the Banafa. 
neighbourhood of the river Subur, at a very confiderable 
diftance, in a northern direiSion, from Gontiana. Pliny 
feems to infinuate, that Banafa was feventy-five miles from 
Lixus, thirty-five from Volubilis, and as manyB-om the At¬ 
lantic ocean. That author, in the fame place^ fays, that 
Babba, which Ptolemy calls Babba Julia Campeftris, was 
an inland town, forty miles from Lixus; and that Auguftus 
planted a Roman colony there. This likewife the curious 
may find confirmed by the legends on fome antique coins 
exhibited by Goltzius. 

Chalce or Chalca, a city of Mauritania Tingitana, men- Cheler^ 
tioned byScylax Hecatseus ;■ but in what part of that region 
we are to fearch for it, cannpt now be determined. 

Calamintha, a town of Libya, probably of Mauritania, Calaamf 
taken notice of by Herodotus and Hecatseus, whofe fitua- tha. 
don is unknown. However, Bochart has ventured to alTcrt, 
that it flood on an eminence. This notion has been fug- 
gefled to him by the word itfelf; for he looks upon Cala¬ 
mintha to be equivalent to the Syriac or Phoenician galmi- 
tha, an eminence, or a city built upon an eminence. From 
hence he likewife infers^ that it muft have been of a Phoe¬ 
nician original 

As for Vobrix, Thicath, Ceuta, and many more incon- 
fiderable towns mentioned by the ancient geographers, 
which arc fcarce ever taken notice of in hiftory, and, all 
traces of which are, in a manner, loft, we have thought 
proper to pafs over in filence. Nor are we apprehenfive, 
that, for this Omiflion, it will be deemed neceffary to make 
any apology. 

The firft river of Tingitania, if it does not appertain to Ri-vert of 
Numidia, is the Malva* MalvUna^ Ghylemath, Molpchaiji Tingitania,, 
or Mulucha 5 fot it went by alPth^ names. Itlimitedthe 
two MauHtahise, and that part o^ Numidia joining to them. 

As it does not appear ftomhiftotjr; that the limie of thofe 
two kingdoms were eyet tbanged, we may fiiirly infer, 
that the above’mendoned variety of names pomta out one 
and the fame river, the Mullooiah of the prefent weftem 
Moors; 'a. The next river, meriting any attention, is the 
Thaluda, Taluda, or Tamuda of Mela, Pliny, and Pto¬ 
lemy, which emptied itfelf into the Mediterranean confi- 

k Herodot. jk Hecat. apud Steph. Byiant, de Vrb. Bochart. 
nbi fopra. 
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^erably nearer the Strejghts than the former. Pliny rcpre- 
fents this as navigable, and eonfequently as a coniiderable 
river. 3. The Lixus, on the banks of which flood the city 
fo called. With regard to its courfe, or indeed any parti¬ 
culars whatever relating fb if, we are entirely ignorant. 

4. The Subur, a large and navigable river, fifty miles from 
the Lixus. It palfed by the city of Banafa. 5. The Sala, 
which took its courfe, according to Pliny, near the confines 
of the Sahara. 6. The Duus, Cufa, Afama, Phthuth, 
and other rivers either in, or upon the borders of Libya 
Interior, recited by Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. are entirely un-jn' 
known to ais, as indeed they were to tbofe geographers 
themfelves *. 

TrmoHts- The chief c^es or promontories of Tingitania were the 
following: I. The Metagonitis of Ptolemy, and the Meta- 
gonitim of Strabo. This promontory, Marmol tells us, in 
his time was called cape Cafafa, having a town of the fame 
name built upon it. Strabo intimates, that a confiderable 
extent of territory, in the neighbourhood of this promon¬ 
tory, went by the fame name amongft the Mauritanians, 
This was different front the Terra Metagonitis of Pliny, 
and the Metagonium of Mela, near the mouth of the 
Ampfaga. l. The Seftiarium Promonrorium of Plolemy, 
or the Ruffadi of the Itinerary. 3. The Promontorium 
deaftrum, fo called, according to fome, from the prodi- 
dious number of wild olives growing upon it. 4. The 
Phoebi Promontorium. 5. The cape Cotes, Cottes, or 
Ampelufia, not far from Tingis, taken notice of by Mela, 
Ptolemy, and Strabo. It is called by the moderns cape 
Spartel. From Mela and Bochart it appears, that Cotes 
and Ampelufia were words of the fame figniiicatlon in the 
Phoenician and Greek languages; and that they were de¬ 
duced from the grapes the promontory abounded with. 

6. Mops, Solis, Promontorium Herculis, and Ufadium, of 
which Ptqletny has handed down to us nothing but the 
■inere 'names, “.v "■'■'''’1.,' ' " ' 

Mtnataiiis. ■ Abaongil the principal nfpphtairts of Mauritania Tingi- 
^ana wte arffto rank,:l.tAbyle» Abyla, Ab^a, Adiina, Abm- 
ffa, er Ahenna (for frich a, variety of names it had), a moun¬ 
tain ffa the African fide of the Streights of Hwcules, called, 
by the' ancients, one of Hercules’s Pillars. Abinna and 
Abenna feera to have been names given it by th? Arabs, and 
the others it received fri>m the Phcenicians. They were all 

I Strab. Mcl. Plin. Ptol. ubi Tup, & alib. Antonin. Intinerar. 
£cylax^ Caryand. in PeripL ex Emend. Claud. Salmafii, » Strab. 
Mel. Piin. not. ubi fup. Lucat Holfteniui ad 'Ortel. p. ta,. Bo- 
«hart. Chan, lib, i. cap. a4. 

derived 
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derived ifom its height, as has been clearly evinced by 
Aldrete and Bochart. It has been mentioned by Strabo, 
Mela, Ptolemy, Silius Itaiicus, Ammianus Marccllinus, 
Feftus Avienus, and others.^ It is now called, by our 
countrymen, Apes Hill 5 an appellation which very well 
. agree with what has been related of it by the ancients, or, 
at lead, the country adjacent to it. 2. The Septem Fra- 
tres of Mela, and the Heptadelphi of Ptolemyj almoft con¬ 
tiguous to Abyla. 3. Mount Cotta, not far from the Lixus. 

4. That remarkable chain of hills called' mount Atlas, 
which, according to Orofius, feparated the fruitful land 
from the barren, or in the ityle of the natives, the Tell 
from the Sahara. The ancients likewife inform us, that 
thefe mountains were known by the names Dyris, Adyris, 
Dyrim, and Adderim, i. e. great, high, lofty, or thefouthern 
limit, as mount Atlas is generally efteemed to be with re- 
fpeft to Tingitania and Numidia. However, Dr. Shaw 
affures us, that the part of this long-continued ridge of 
mountains, w'hich fell under his obfervation, in height 
could not Hand in competition cither with the Alps or 
Apennines. He tells us, that if we conceive a number of 
hills, ufually of the perpendicular height of four, five, or 
fix hundred yards, with an eafy afcent, and feveral groves 
of fruit and foreft-trees, rifing up in a fucceflion of ranges 
one behind another; and that if to this profpcft we intcr- 
fperfe a rocky precipice of a fuperior eminence, and diffi¬ 
cult accefs, and place upon the fide or fummit of it a mud- 
walled Daftikrah, or village of the Kabyles, we fhall then 
have a juft and lively idea of thefe mountains. 

The chief ports of this country were, i. The Rufadir of ftrtt% 
Pliny, or RylTadirum of Ptolemy, already mentioned. The 
Itinerary makes the town here a Roman colony, and tells 
us, that the neighbouring promontory was from thence de¬ 
nominated cape Rhftadi. 2. That at the bottom of the 
Sinus Emporicus, whtire there feems to have been a town 
fumiflied with* inns, wart^oufes, and all manner of ac- 
oomrn^aoohs fof the Pboenlciah thefehantsi viffiio frie4uent- 
ed this place from almoft the earli^ft ages to the time of 
Auguftus'. 3,. Cotes, CotteS, of Cotta, a- port dr bay men¬ 
tioned by Scylax, which may probably have been in the 
neighbourhood of cape Cotta} and, in this cafe, that author 
has not given it a right fituation, jfince he places it between 
cape Mercury and the ftreights of Hercules. 4. Rufibis, or 
Rutubis, an harbour taken notice of by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
in the fouth-weftern part of Mauritania, between the rivers 
Cufa and Diur. 5. Myfocaras, a port a few miles to the 
fouth of Rufibis, not far from the liver Phthuth. This was 
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of-^tatjjfS ^ebofus, J uba, PUiW|*^d Strabo. Ptolemy gives 
tbefe ifian4s too iToqthem a fitiiation, affirming them to lie 


and Hierro lie moft to the weft- 
ward. Their foil is rich j they 
have good pafture-grovind,. pro¬ 
duce exceUent wieei' fdgar,.8EC, 
and aboondijjn fruit. They 
have each oraem a town of the 
fame name. The firft is fevOn : 
leagues long, fix broad, and 
twenty-two in circumference; 
the latter ten league? long, fe- 
ven broad,-and twenty-fix in 
compafs. Hiero had a com¬ 
modious harbour ; and Palma a 
volcano that emits vaft quan¬ 
tities of fulphurous matter, as 
we learn from Juan Nunez de 
Pena. On the weftern point of 
Hierro moft modern geogra¬ 
phers place the firft meridian, 
Gomera, fituated to the fouth 
of Palma, is vent frpitful, af¬ 
fording plenty of grain, apples, 
fugar, and wine, with pafturps 
for niimerops herds ot cattle. 
It is twenty-two leagues in cir¬ 
cumference, and has a confider- 
ablc town of the fame name, 
befides a very capacious har¬ 
bour. Teneriife, to the gaft 
of Hiero, is faid to be fixty 
miles long. Here is a famous 
mountain, called the Pico of 
Tenerifte, frequently covered' 
with fnowi .which renders .it,, 
probable, that this iftpod wa? 
Pliny^s l^ivarla, and P^emjt’s ^ 
Ninguaria, The P 5 <» i* an' 
afeent of about fifteen miles, 
andfiee in perpendiculifthmght, 
We are told; that wh^ tbefe 
{flands were difeoveted by M. 
Jean de Betancourt, a Prench 
gentteroan, for 'Ppb Juap kihg 
of Caftile« in inha¬ 

bitants of "Peneriffe were go- 
yerned by fpveral kings, who 
lived ip^payes.iiaud-^iilitiKp 


on 

* 

kept the bodies of their an- 
ceftors dried like mummies. 
'The towns are, St. Chriftopher 
de la Laguna, Santa Cruz, Ro- 
tava, or Oratava, Rialejo, and 
Garaebico. Canaria, or Gran 
Canaria, had the fame name 
aroongit the ■ ancients, as we 
learn from Pliny. Hence a 
probability arifes that it was not 
given by the Spaniards, as fome 
writers fugged j as likewife, that 
fome knowlege of it has been 
retained , from the time of 'the 
Romans, fince the name afiign- 
ed it by' them has been pre¬ 
fer ved to the prefent times. It 
is eleven leagues broad, twelve 
long, thirty-eight in compafs, 
and about thirty from cape Bo- 
fador. Its fituation is eaft of 
Teneriffe, and i.ts capital city 
Palma, Palmes, or Canaria. In 
fertility it equals, at leaft, if it 
does not exceed, any of the 
others. Fuerteventura is eaft 
of Gran Canaria, and about 
twenty-five leagues from the 
continent of Africa. It is like¬ 
wife fruitful, and has four towns, 
iwrafola, Lanagala, Pozo Ne¬ 
gro, and Fuerteventura, Lan- 
zarote, north of the former, and 
in all points anfweriDg to the 
reft, bus three towns, Cayas or 
F,^nzarpte, Puerto deNaos, and 
'Fiierto de Cavallbs; Tbowb 
thefe feven are the principft 
iflandi that go under thedaihe 
of the Claries, yet there are 
feveral ptl^»;'in their neigh- 
bourboadil^yi^ note; as the 
Ifla de fituated be¬ 
tween and Lan- 

zarote; - >^«atic8B lying 

fai ther towards the north-well; 
hfftdoe $kOCC3; Santa 
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on the coaft of Libya Interior; but they are in the fame 
parallel with tht fouthern part df Mauritania, according to 
Strabo ! which feems to agree with the beft modern de- 
fcriptions and obfervations. The ancients did not agree in 
fixing the number of thei^^nds. Marcellus made them 
ten; feven of which he .aa[|n ta have been facred to Pro- 
ferpina, and the other thnlM J? 4 uto, ;Ammon, and Nep¬ 
tune. Pliny and Ptolemy, from Juba, relate, there 
were fix of them; while Sebofus and Plutarch mention 
only two. One of them Pliny and Ptolemy call Ombros, 
'^mbrios, and Pluvialia; the former author names two 
others Junonia; the latter, Junonia and the Inacceilible 
liland. "I'Se other three Pliny and Ptolemy, accprding to 
Ifaac Voflius, called Capraria, Canaria, and Ninguaria or 
Nivaria. Ombrios was uninhabited, and deftitute of water 
at all times, but when it rained ; from which circumftance 
it derived its name. This illand produced a fort of canes, 
fome of which were black, and others white ; from the 
former the Mauritanians exprefled a liquor of a bitter taile, 
and out of the latter made a pleafant kind of drink. In one 
of the Junonias there was a fmall temple, built of ftonc. 
Capraria abounded with monftrous lizards; Nivaria was 
always covered with fnow ; and Canaria over-run with dogs 
of an enormous fize, two of which were prefented to, king 
Juba. From hence they derived their names. They aU 
abounded with apples, and other forts of fruit, as well as 
honey, and various kinds of birds. Their rivers were full 
of the filuri, a fpecies of lhad-fifh. In fine, the ancients lb 
highly efteemed them, on acount of their happy climate, fa- 
lubrious air, and fertile foil, that they ftyled them the For¬ 
tunate Iflands, and here fixed their Elyfian fields. 

The curiofites moll worthy of obfervation were, i. The 
vines, grapes, and reeds, towards the confines of Libya In¬ 
terior, of a moft prodigious and incredible fize, mentioned 
by Strabo. 2. The trees growing in the illand Ombrios, or 
Pluvialia, and the liquor extrafled from them j which fome 
learned men have imagined to be the fugar-cancs and mo- 


Clara, and Alagranza, on the 
north of Lanzarote. They are 
all fubjeft to the king of Spain ; 
and Canaria is the fee of a 
bithop, fubjeift to the metropo- 
Jitan of Seville. Canaria ror- 
tnerly produced a fort of dates. 


and pmv-apples, in great abund¬ 
ance, accoraing to Pliny. In 
the rivers alfo of thefe iflands 
grew the plant papyrus, as in 
the Nile, if the fame author 
may be credited (3). 


JS3 


Curiojiliei- 


ij) Plin^ lib. yi^cap, 3s< sKakluyt, Ilfsbert, MoL Atl, Geogr. See. 

■ - loflus' 
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'rfver, tri tfce foutliern f|rc 
•Wt--^'^^SF)^mwbwed all the adfkceiit courkry, 
r"" Au it ipjp^ f?#® manner as the Nile did Egmt ; 
^®»rs thereWasY^ sj river in this diftrid, accflrd- 
beu modern compared with Striibo. 

antiquities ftilre- 

M* faAom deep, aifew 

Tangier, ■adiich’^^s into a fort of cave, ft^m 


Tangier, adilchf™, „„„ „ „pn, 

Pf "®Sf® into fukejraneous apartpients, defined 
*>7 ^ ancientir^s rdpofitdrics #br fblir dekd, 
twM were found many urns and ftatues with Pupic^ 
We ftiall referve all other curious particuhrs 
of the Sbanfs in Fez and Morocco ®. 


S E G T. II. 

RiTtgion, langu^e, 
ef the Masi0anians. 

Phut firft peopted Maurita- 
Triton andjthc 

M^^cnA, has wfif alr«BJy tmferved from various auth^ps. 
TbM theTheenicians iikevidfe planted colonies bertlin fpiry 
tedy a^S, appears^yotn llie.^^iinonics already produ^ra. 
^ which \tt>i.,lri‘ay add, .that) ,^t>m Hirtius, Appian, kid 
Ph^,.^^«*J^’“ed .by AId«tp/'^i^^^ be-inferred,, tliatltbe 
Arabs are-m be ranked aipopli^nhe^inoft ancieiit ihh'abitlnts 
,Ot;tbis country.- ■ _4 

• 4V® that abfe|^ mtmarchy prieVa^ed 

%n» theeat^-agSsV as w€ll ,as il 'lgypt 
d^a Nuixuoia. Bocchar, BoccI^^^e’ fmd 
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Dioriyfius* that a <^rthag«n«an noHe- 

jnan, in ofder te attain the fovereignty of Carthage, to 
which he then afpired, had recourfc to the king of the Mauii^ 
for affiftance. A^an infinuates, that not only ia Numi- 
dia, whilft regal government prevailed, but likewife in other 
neighbouring parts of Africa, and therefore probably MaOK 
ritania, feveral reguli, or heads pf the Kabyles, aS they nov 
are termed, were engaged in bloody wars Wttb one another^ 
an aiTertion which evidently implies, that they mull havt^* 
exercifed a fovereign power. Notwithftanding which, 
great figure the Mauri or Maurufii made in Africa (that 
name extending even to the borders of Africa Propria, be¬ 
fore the Romans grew formidable in that country, as ap¬ 
pears from Juftiny, is a fufficient indication that moft of 
them were united under one common headV. 

That fome of the Mauritanians had laws, or.at leaft ceP- 
tain political maxims and inftitutions, which ferved as rules 
for the ci^ucl of their chiefs, may be naturally inferred 
from Ap^n-, but none of tbefe have been preferved. Nay, 
the Mauritanian monarebs themfelves, however abfolute, 
might have had fome immutable laws to fteer their politi¬ 
cal courfe by, as we 6nd the Medes and Perfians had. Ap- 
pian’s rtoTii'ofiiu, juft mentioned, favour fuch a fuggeftion, 
or, at leaft, that laws were not entirely unknown in Mau¬ 
ritania. 

Neptune was one of the principal objefts of adoration in 
this country; which is a fufficient proof, that the Naph- 
thuhim, or Nephthuhim, of Mofes, extended themfelves 
into it; though the firft feat of that people might probably, 
as Bochart and Arius Montanus imagine, have been in Mar- 
marica and Cyrenaica. This deity and his wife Neptys re¬ 
ceived their names from hence,. Neptune, Neptys, and 
Naphthuhim, fignifying the king, queen, and people, of the 
fta-coajls. It is certain, that the Egyptians called the exte¬ 
rior parts of the earth promontories, an4 whatever bordered 
upon the fea, and was waflied by it, Neptfs- They paM 
religious honours to the Sun and. Moon likewife, fe-conir 
mon with the other Libyim nations. That tbfcy offiired hu¬ 
man facrifices to their ghdi^ in imitation,-perhaps, of (he 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, or fome Other ancient na¬ 
tion, from whom their anceftors came, isiafferted by Seneca. 
Froir.'^at Nonnus and others have^advainced, it is proba- 
hb, that Bacchus was worflripped by the Mauritanians, cf- 


» Liv. lib. x%\x. ear*. »«. in lugMrth. Plin- lib. v. capjw,. 

Srrab.Hb. miii. Afimiui. |ji UbfCi. IxiS, Cdlafc iGeagr. Abu m 
•** S* idw fefe hap. 



Law, 


fteligm. : 



^SB 


dirts. 


f»wtr. 


^htM^or^f the MawfitmiMS. 

IJWijalia iHth^ut t^ir dartl. • Such perj^tua! exercife mufl 
■1*^ rendered them exceedingly ikinul Tn hurling that wea- 
pinh. 7. The Mauritanians iacriftced human vidims to 
th«r deities, as did the Phceniciah'S and Carthagitiiatts*. 

With regard to the arts and fdenceS of the MaaHtantans, 
we have not much to fay. The country people were ex¬ 
tremely rude and barbarous; thofe inhabiting cities mult 
undoubtedly have had, at leaft, fome' fmattcring in the li¬ 
terature of the fevdral nations froth which they deduced 
their origin. That the Mauritanians had fome^nowlege 
in naval affairs feems probable, not only from the inter- 
courfe they had with the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, as 
well as the fituation of their country, but likewife from Or¬ 
pheus, or Onomacritus, who aflerts them to have made a 
fcttlcment at the entrance into Colchis, to which place they 
came by fea. Magic, forcery, and divination they appear 
to have applied themfelves lo, in very early times. ' Cicero 
and Pliny fay. that Atlas was the inventor of aftrology, and 
^he doftrineof the fohere, that is, he firft, inCra^ced them 
into Mauritania. This circumftance, accordi|[||pib Diodo¬ 
rus Siculus, gave rife to the fable of Atlas’s^re^ing the 
heavens upon his Ihoulders. The fame author relates, that 
Atlas inftru£led Hercules in the doftrine of the fphere and 
aftrology, or rather aftronomy, ..who afterwards brought 
thofe fciences into Greece. Some fay that Neptune, and 
others that Atlas, ftrft fitted out a fleet, and invented tall 
Ihips with fails : be that as it may, it is 'generally acknow- 
Icged that both Neptune, and Atlas his fon, reigned in this 
country; for which reafon it cannot be denied, that aftro- 
nomyi aftrology, geography, geometry, and navigation, were 
kno^n to fome of the Mauritanians in early ages ; that 
fonte of them were not deficient in point of genius, is evi¬ 
dent from the great and illuftrious figure the younger Juba 
made in the learned world *. 

Although M«la reprefents Tingitania as « pdor defplca- 
ble country, fearce deferving pdfice, -yet StraM affures us, 
it was a rich and' opuleiit kinj^om. The ancients in «ne- 
ral, by fixing the gardens and golden Ikoit df the Hefperi- 
dcs here, feem to concur with him in that opinion. The 
Carthaginians had generally fome bodies of Mauritanians in 
their fcrvice; a proof that they were, highly efteemed by 
that famous republic. The name of Mauri, or Mwirufii, 


' Strab; Ub. xvii. Herod, in Melpom. Xenopb. Cyropxd. Ubuvi. 
Salluft. in Jugurtb. Herat, lib. i. od. ax. ../Sitan. lib. xiv, cap. 5. 
Shaw, aid Japra, p, aao.. ' . t On^wuS; vsi.Oowm.awtna, 

in Argon. Ser.' 741., lib. 8. cap.,»vdstib. viii. MK ie* #?ipd. 
Atdreb lib. iv. iap.’14, w idibi . . .Tw f 
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extended bom the Atlantic ocean to the borders of 
Africa, ?ropria» or at leaft to the Ampfaga, as may be in- 
•ferred from feveral authors j for it furwred thofe of the 
Maflyli and Maft^fyli, which muft have been occafionedby 
the fupeiior eminence of the Mauritanian nation 

s E c T. ra. 

The Hiftoiy of the Mauritanians, to the entire ReduSion 
of their Country by the Romans. 

accouhts tranfmitted bythe ancients of the mo ft Aeeountstf 
*■ early tranfaftions in Mauritania are fo enveloped in the earlUft 
fable, that it is impoffible to form any tolerable idea of <ra^ar- 
them; though thefc accounts are fo prolix, that they would 
fill a confiderable volume. It will therefore be fufficient, nia little 
for the information of our readers, to give a concife rela- to be de- 
tion of the principaVof them, ftripped as much as poflible fended tn. 
of fable, and rendered as confiftent with itfelf as the jarring 
tradinons C|| the old poets, philofophers, and hiftorians, will 
permit it to be. 

'The two earlieft princes of this country, except Neptune, Neptune 
mentioned by antiquity, were Atlas and Antaeus. From t‘”d dntaue 
feveral circumftances, with which we arc fupplied by va- ‘ffi 
rious authors, it appears extremely probable, that thefe were ejMmri- 
the fame perfon; they were both of them the fons of Nep» tanie. 
tune, who reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, add a great 
part of Libya; as may be naturally inferred from his hav¬ 
ing fuch particular marks of diftin&on conferred upon him 
by the inhabitants of thofe regions. They both ruled with 
abfolute power over a great part of Africa, particularly 
Tingitania. Hercules defeated and flew, Antaeus in the 
fame war wherein he took the Libyan world fro.m Atlas: 
both Atlas and Antaeiis invaded Egypt, and contended with 
Hercules in the wars 'with the gods, and were both vdn- 
quilhed by hiilt. Antseue, aff well as Atlas, was famed for 
his fcnowlegc in the cclcftial iciences s from whence we niay 
fairly conclude them to hate been the fame king of Mau¬ 
ritania. 

Antsus, in' his wars with Hercules, who commanded an Sir Ifuae 
army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, behaved with great bra- Nen/ten't 
very aad fefolution. Receiving feveral large reinforcements 
of Libpn troops, he cut off vaft '^lumbe^s of Hercules’s age 
mea; hut that celebrated commander having at laft inter- tuherein 
» they lived, 

» Pompon. Mel. lib.i.csp. 5. Strab. lib. XVii. Salluft. in Jugurth,. prebeUe. 
AppUn.'da Jdli Civil. & la ffirpan. 
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^rQiif body of Msai^aoian or Libyan forcesy (enf 
to, relief of Antaeus, gave Him a retalorerfhrow, Vhere> 
in both he and the beft part of his forces were put to the 
iWord. This decifiye aQion put Hcreuies in pofleffion of 
Libra and Mauritania, and confequently of all the riches 
in ttjofe kingdoms: hence arofe the fable, that Hercules 
finding Ant%Us, a giant of an enormous flze, with whom 
he was engaged in fingle combat, to receive frefli ftrength 
as often as touched his mother earth, when thrown up¬ 
on her, at lafl; lifted him up in the air, and fqueezed him 
to death. Hence likewife may be deduced the fable, inti¬ 
mating, that Hercules took Atlas’s globe upon his own 
fliouldets, overcame the dragon that guarded the orchards 
of the Hefperidcs, and made hjmfelf mafter of all the gol¬ 
den fruit. The golden apples, fo frequently mentioned by 
the old mythologifts, were the treafures that fell into Her¬ 
cules’s hands upon Antaeus’s defeat, the Greeks giving the 
Oriental word riches, the fignification affixed to their 

own term apples. After the moft diligent and im¬ 

partial examination of all the different hypothefcs of hifto- 
rians and chronologcrs, relating to Atlas and Antaeus, we 
find none fo little clogged with difficulties as that of fir 
Ifaac Newton. According to that illuftrious author, Am¬ 
mon, the father of Sefac, was the firfl king of Libya, or 
that vaft trafl extending from the borders of Egypt to the 
Atlantic ocean ; the conqueft of which country was effe£led 
by Sefac in his father’s life-time. Neptune afterwards ex¬ 
cited the Libyans to a rebellion againft Sefac, flew him, and 
then invaded Egymt under the command of Atlas or An- 
t^s, the fon of Neptune, Sefac’s brother and admiral. Not 
long after Hercules, the general of Thebais and Ethiopia 
for the gods or great men of Egypt, reduced a fecond time 
the whole continent of J-i^a» having overthrown and fl,ain 
Antseos near a town in Thebais, from that event called 
Antt^«!pr.<AntthOfolis: this, we fily, isi^ ntttion advanced 
by Sir Jtlastc Newton, ’who en^ehwurs to prove, that the 
firft rpdudlion.pf.LiB^a, by Scfacy 4 apf>en€d a link above a 
thoufand yearn before the birUi: of .Chrifty as the iaft, by 
Hercules, did fome iew years after. 

Nnhing , We find notbing worth relating recorded of the Mauri- 

defeat of Antaeus to*.tfie Eoman tiroes, 
rtff g». f'*y y ^"y®’ Sj^pbax’s kingdom bordered uppn the 
mgn times'. Maori i which is nothing more than an implication, that 
fuch a nation did then exift. Juftiny indeed, fromTrogus, 
intimates, that in fome of theeaflieft ages of Carthage, the 
Mauri w'ere neighbours to the Carthaginians, and had fome 
difputes with them t tniif he givfes us no particulars of con- 

fecuence 
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fequence concerning that people. Diodorus Siculus like 
wife aflerts, that m the interval between the defeat the 
•Carthaginians received from Gelon, and the firft Punic war 
they had fometimes Mauritanian mercenaries in their armies’ 
without hinting any thing farther relative to this nation! 

We are informed by Salluft, that nothing of the Mauri be- 
fides their name, was known to the Romans fo late as the 
Jugurthine «Mr ; and the moft ancient Greek writers fcarce 

Plutarch infinuates, that the elder Juba pretended to be 
lineally defeended from Hercules; but that biographer does 
not give much credit to fuch a pretenfion. However, it is 
natural to fuppofe, that the perfon who obtained this coun¬ 
try, upon the d.ffblution of the Egyptian empire, founded 
a family that might continue for many generations. Poflibly 
Bocebar and Bocchus, fon-in-law to Jugurtha, were of this' 
family 5 fince the affinity of names, and the country they 
pverned, f^ufficiently intimate that they were of the fame 
family, and of the blood royal of Mauritania. Be that as 
It may, Bocchus, from the account Salluft gives us of him 
appears to have been a perfidious prince. After two de- 
leats, the Romans, partly by promifes and partly by threats, 
induced him to deliver his father-in-law Jugurtha into their 
lands, after the moft folemii engagements to fupport him, 
and even a promife made to put Sylla into his power. Tu! 
gurtha indeed was a prince not only capable, but even guilty 
ot the moft enormous crimes; but this will not vindicate, 
nor even palliate, the condua of Bocchus. What is here 
work w ^ found related in fome former parts of this 

Hiftory is filent as to any farther particulars of the Mau- wiat hat. 

P . y with Julius C^far, and his adopted fon Otftavius. 
iiogud ,n conjundion with Publius Sittius,contributed con- 
liderably to Cafar s great fuccefsin Africa. In Spain, likcr 
fio affifted Casfar when he gained the memorable vic- 
^ry atMun^, which gave the ifnifliing ftroke to the Ro¬ 
man republi^ After that emperor’s death he joined An- 
agajnft Q£^avius ; and endeavoured to make a divei^ 
non in favour of the former, in Spain : but whilft he was 
expedition, the Tingitanians revolted, 

’r fupported by a body of Spaniards in the inter- 
eij of Odavius, and fome of Bocchus’s trrops,. defeated 
mm upon his return into Africa; an adion which put Boc- 

w Plut. in Sertor. Liv. & Salluft. ubi fupra* 

VoL. XV’f. n.-ir 
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thus in pofreffion of Tingitania. 0£lavius, or Auguflus, 
afterwards confirmed this acquifition to him, and honour¬ 
ed the inhabitants of Tingis with the privileges of Roman 
citizens. Bogud wms at lift killed by Agrippa at Methona; 
and after Bocchus’s death Tingitania was reduced to the 
form of a Roman province *. 

JtHguflus Auguflus gave the younger Juba the tw'o Mauritaijix, to- 
tAe gether with part of Gtetulia, fome time after his marriage 
younger Cleopatra, inllcad of his father’s kingdom, 
Maurita- *• Numulia, which ftill remained a Roman province. It 
nim, and is true, Strabo, as has been obferved by Mr. Bayle, affirms, 
fart ofCa- that Auguflus reflorcd Juba to his father’s kingdom, and 
tuUa, llkewife granted him the Mauritania;; but this geographer 
limits the. Roman province, and the kingdom of Juba, in 
fiich a manner, as fliews, that Numidia belonged to the 
Romans (Q^). Suidas relates, that the younger Juba was 

* Strabo, lib. xvii. Dio, lib xli. Hirt. deUell. Afric. Appian. 
de Bell. Civil. Ca-C de Bell. Civil, lib. ii. Plot, in Pomp. & in Csef. 

(Q_) Juba had aliberal edit- which he called from his phyfi- 
catioii bellowed upon liim at clan, who firll difeovered the 
Rome, where he imbibed fuch many excellencies of it, ,,in 
a variety of knovvlege, as alter- which he greatly celebrates its 
wards equalled him to the mod fingular virtues; and a piece 
learned Grecians. He did not concerning the fource of the 
leave that city, till he went to Nile. Many other works are 
take pofleffion of his father’s alfo aferibed to him by Suidas, 
dominions. By the lenity of Ammianus, Marcellinus,Pliny, 
his government he fo gained the Athenaeus, &c. a few fragments 
hearts of all his fubjedts, who only of which are now extant, 
ever retained the moll grateful Pliny intimates, that his Icarn- 
fenfe of the felicity they en- iiig rendered him more llluf- 
joyed, that they ranked him trious than his crown ; and fre- 
among the gods, and, accord- quently cites him, as a writer 
ing to Paufanias, eredled a fta- of great authority. According 
tae%-hishonour. Hewasex- to Ammianus Marcellinus, Ju- 
tteiSfety well verfed in the Afly- ba, from fome Punic authors, 
jiaa,' Arabic, Greek, Punic, affirmed the Nile to have had 
African, and Latin faiflories, as . its fource in a high mountain 
well asthofeof other nations, of Mauritania. The abbe Sc- 
. He wrote the hiftoiyof Arabia; vin has favoured the world with 
the antiquities of the Afiyriaus alltort dilTertation on the life 
and Romans; the hiftory of and writings of the younger 
theatres, of painting, and Juba, wherein he has inferted a 
painters; of grammar; of the catalogue of all his works. That 
nature and properties of cilfter-, he died in the year of Rome 
^t animals; a particular trea- 776, or 777, may be inferred 
tife upon the herb euphoybia, from Strabo and Tacitus (i). 

(1) '^ide M. Bayle in Jnb*, & M. I’abhi de Sevin, en tom. iv. des 
Mem. de f Acad, de Belles Lettres. 
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publicly fcourged when led in triumph : but this feems ex¬ 
tremely improbable, and has not the countenance of any 
other author to fupport it. Ptolemy, his fbn by Cleopatra 

daughterto Antony arid Cleopatra, furnamedSelene,fuccecd* 
edhim. How this prince was afterwardscut off by Caius.eithef 

through a principle of avarice or jealoufy, appears from Sue¬ 
tonius and Dio, as well as a former part of this hiftory f. 

'i'acfarinas, a native of Numiilia, who had ferved among 
the Ifoman auxiliaries, jull before the third confulate of 
Tiberius, occaHoned frefh troubles iir Africa. At firft he 
aii'embled a great number of Barbarians, inured to robbery, 
and all kinds of rapine, by the allurement of plunder; out 
of w'hich he formed a confuleiable army, and difeiplined it 
after the Roman manner. The greater part of the army 
conlilled of Mufulanians, a powerful nation, bordering upon 
the Sahara, Hill wild, and without towns, of whom Tacfa- 
rinas declared himfelf general. Thefe were joined by a 
large body of Mauritanians, commanded by their general 
Maaippa, whom Taefarinas had found means to engage in 
the war. The Cinithians, likewife, a nation by no means 
defpicablc, he forced to adopt his meafures. With the re¬ 
gular forces he encamped, and-detached Mazippa to make 
excurfions, and harrafs the Romans by perpetuaP alarms, 
with the irregular troops. Fuiius CamilJus, the Roman 
commander, atlvanced againlt the Africans with only a 
jingle legion, and what troops the allies could fparc him, 
in order to draw- them to a general aflion, fince they feemed 
W'illing to decline an engagement, it being their intereft to 
protraft the war. Though the troops of Camilius were but 
a handful, in comparifon of the Barbarians, he drew them 
up in order of battle, polling the legion in the centre, and 
the light cohorts, with tw-o wings of horfe, on the right 
and left. He had no fooner made this difpolition, than the 
Barbarians attacked him, but were quickly routed, with 
great ilaughter. Next year, how-ever, Taefarinas renewed 
the war, making dreadful incUrfions into the very heart of 
the country, and. doing irreparable damage. He moved 
from place ,to place with fuch celerity, that none of the 
Roman detachments could intercept him. After he had 
committed many devaftations, he furrounded a Roman co¬ 
hort, commanded by Decrius, an officer of diftinguiffied 
merit, in a fort near the banks of the Pagida. '1 he Ro¬ 
mans behaved with great bravery;‘but their commandant 
being killed, they were forced to abandon the fort to the 

_ r Straho, lib. xvii. Dio, lib. liii. ad An. Urb, Cond. 729, Sold, 
in voc. ’lo'eat. Tacit, an. iv, Sueton. in Caio, cap. *6, le. Dio, 
hb.lix. Plut. in Anton. » i- . as 
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enemy, and betake themfelves to flight. Lucius Aprom’us, 
Camillus’s fucccflbr, caufed this ignominious cohort to be 
decimated, and every tenth man, drawn by lot, in confor¬ 
mity to the ancient cuftom, to be difpatched with a club. 
This rigour had fuch an efle£l, that Tacfarinas’s army was 
Touted, and forced to raifc the fiege of Thala, by a fquadron 
of five hundred veterans oirly. This defeat determined 
Tacfarinas to refolve, for the future, never to attempt a 
fiege, but to carry on the war in a defultory manner, flying 
when attacked, and, upon a retreat, aflaulting the rear. 
As long as the African obferved this method, he eluded all 
the efforts of the Romans ; but, withdrawing to the mari¬ 
time places, and being, by the profpeef of immenfe booty, 
confined to his camp, he was attacked by Apronius Caefia- 
nus with a botly of cavalry, auxiliary cohorts, and a de¬ 
tachment of legmnary foot. The difpute was neither long 
nor Woody j for the Barbarians were foon overthrown, 
many of them fiain, and the reft obliged to difperfe them¬ 
felves in the Sahara. However, Taefaiinas, though often 
repnlfed, ftill recruited his forces, and arrived at fuch a 
pitch of arrogance, as to fend ambafladors to Tiberius, 
threatening him with eternfal war, unlefs he and his army 
fhould be indulged with a comfortable fcttlement. Tibe¬ 
rius, tncenfed to the lafl degree at fuch unparalleled af- 
furance, ordered Blsefus, who commanded the Roman forces 
in Africa, to offer a general indemnity to the Africans, and 
to endeavour, by all means pofTible, to get Tacfarinas into 
his hands. Blaefus, in order to terminate this war, made 
the following difpofition of his forces ; he detached Scipio, 
his lieutenant, to apoft from whence Tacfarinas committed 
his depredations upon the citizens of Leptis, and then re¬ 
treated amongft the Garamantes ; he fent his fon to protett 
the territory of the CirteCi; and he marched himfelf be¬ 
tween both with the flower of his army, eredting forts and 
redoubts in proper places as he advanced. Thefe meafures, 
with ihme others equally good, had the defired effeiR ; for 
Taefarinas’s forces were drfperfed, his brother taken, and 
himfelf obliged to take fhelter in the defert. Neverthelefs, 
a great body of Mauritanians, through Ptolemy’s indolence, 
having joined him, as Hkewife a flrong reinforcement from 
the king of the Garamantes (R), he orKe more faced the 

Romans j 

(R) Tacitus intimates, itbac oilter nationa, that they would 
Tacfarinas afleinbled at this be obliged gradually to abandon 
time a potverl'ul army of Afri- Africa; and that therefore, 
.cans, by preteiidiog, that the would the friends to liberty 
Riiiuaus wcic fo embroiled with unite, they might foon cut oft'all 
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Romans ; but Dolabclla, having fortified the proper ports, 
and executed the chiefs of the Mufulani, who were medi¬ 
tating a revolt, advanced againft the enemy, who, he was 
informed, had encamped near the caltle of Auzea. After 
a forced march he came up with them, and entirely defeated* 
them, putting Taefarinas hiinfelf to the fword, and a vaft 
number of his followers. A body of Mauritanians, king 
Ptolemy fent to affili Dolabella, chiefly contributed to this 
vidtory, which, for fomc time, fettled peace in the Roman 
provinces, Mauritania and Gsetulia 

Ptolemy having been cut off by Cv.ius, as related above, Maurlta- 
aPalemon, one of his freedmen, in onler to revenge his nia re¬ 
death, afl'embled a body of forces in Mauritania. Caius dueed to a 
being foon after affaflinated, his fucceflbr Claudius, in order 
to difperfe this corps, fent thither a Rom.an army, which ' 

w'as the firft that ever appeared in that country. Though 
they performed no great exploits the firft campaign, yet, as 
the enemy retired before the Romans, the fenate perfuaded 
Claudius to accept of triumphal honours for the fuccefs of 
his arms in Mauritania. In the following year, Suetonius 
Paulinus, the Roman general, defeated the enemy, ravaged 
all the country as far as Mount Atltft, and penetrated into 
Gtetulia. Sidius Geta, who fucceeded Paulinus in the 
command of the Pvoman army in Africa, twice vanquiftied 
Salabus, the Mauritanian general, and purfued him into 
Sahara. Having been fupplicd with water in a wonderful 
manner, when his troops were upon the point of periftiing, 

Geta concluded a peace with Salabus upon his owm terms. 

It is probable, that, by this treaty, Mauritania was de¬ 
livered entirely into the hands of the Romans; fince w'e 
find it foon after divided into two provinces, the one called 
Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, from the city Tingis, 
and the other Mauritania Cxfarienfis, from Caefar, a uir- 
name Claudius had in common with the other Roman em¬ 
perors. That prince appointed two Roman knights to pre- 
fide over thefe provinces. Soon after, the Romans routed 
a body of Gtetulians that infefted fome parts of Numidia, 
and by that aiRion rettored tranquility to all their African 
dominions. 

^ Tacit. Ann. lib. ii.iii. iv. 

that remained there. The fame Taefarinas to raife the fiege of 
hiftorian alfo informs us, that, Thubufeum, which he aban- 
before the general action here done3 at the Roman general’s 
jivemioned, Dolabella forced approach ( 2 ). 

(a) Tacit, Ann. lib. iv. cap. *4. 
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T/ie Hijiory of the Gcetulians, 

A S the limits of Gsetulia have not been fettled, cither 
by Ptolemy, or any of the other ancient geographers, 
it is impolTible for us to define them. From feveral authors 
it may, however, be inferred, that they wcie not always 
the fame. In Pliny’s time the Gxtulians poflelTed a coiiii- 
derable part, at Icaff, of Tingitania ; the Maurufii having 
been fo extremely weakened by long and bloody wars, that 
^they could not oppofe them. Feftus Avienus fixed their 
eaftern boundary not far from the weftern confines of Mar- 
marica. However, nothing certain concerning the extent 
and fituation of their country can be drawn either from 
thofe authors or Strabo, who only intimates that the G:ctu- 
liaiis were a large nation, taking up a confidcrablc part of 
Libya Interior, and poflefling fome territories in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Syttes. Pliny maintains, that Gxtulia 
was terminated on tne fouth by the river Nigris, or, as 
Ptolemy calls it, Nigir, which, according to him, feparated 
it from Ethiopia : but notwithflanding the indefinite terms 
in which the ancients have laid down this region, by com¬ 
paring their feveral accounts and deferiptions, we fliall 
find the northern limits thereof contiguous to, and fre(]ucntly 
coinciding with, the fouthern parts of Numidia and the 
Mauritanix ; and, by confulting the belt obfervations of 
the moderns, conclude, that it could not have reached to 
any great diflance in the Sahara. Ur. Shaw, in one place, 
infinuates, that the proper Gxtulia did not extend farther 
to the call than the meridian of Siga, provided Tackum- 
breet be th'e ancient Siga, as he imagines ; fince he affirms, 
that the Melapogxtuli and Garamantes occupied the tra£t 
behind Numidia, Africa Propria, and the Regio Syrticn, 
from that meridian to Cyrenaica : whereas in another place 
be fixes fome Gxtulian tribes in the remoteft part of the 
flillrift of Zaab, and meridian of Conflantina, above fix de¬ 
grees more to the eaflward than Siga. "Whether or no ei- 
. thcf of ihefe feemingly jarring accounts be true, or which 
of them is fo, we fhall not take upon us to determine 5 but 
pply obferve, that GuiiulaJ or Gezula, a province of the 
kingdom of Morocco, at the foot of Mount Atlas, has pre- 
fcrved fome traces of the ancient Gxtulia. Could we lay 
any great ftrefs upon an affinity of names, this province was 
' ji principal part of Gxtulia; in which cafe Dr. Shaw’s firft 
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notion would have probability on its fide : but as the con¬ 
current tellimony of the ancients favours the hitter, we 
hnpw not what to fay. However, the afcertaining the 
bounds of this rude and barbarous region is not a matter of 
fuch importance as to deferve any great regard. Wefiiall 
therefore leave our geographical readers to choofe which of 
thefe notions they plcafe, or to rejeifl: them both, if they 
think proper “. 

As the Gsetuliana, before the time of Jugurtha, led their 
flocks from pafture to pallure, living generally in tents with¬ 
out any fixed habitation, our readers will notexpeft to find 
many towns in this country. Pbilollratus fays, the Ciaetu- 
lians inhabited the interior part of Mount Abinna or Abyla, 
and confcquently, by intermixing them vi'ith the Maurufil, 
allows fome of them to have dwelt in towns. Piiny alfo 
intimates, that the Gtetulians in his time polTefied great 
part of Maflicfylia; and Apuleius afligiis them fome dif- 
tricls at leaf! of Numidia Propria ; but Pliny and Ptolemy 
render it indifputable, when they mention the cities of Au- 
tohila and Talubath, as appertaining to the Gsetulians. 
'riie principal tribes of Proper Gjetulia were the Baniura:, 
^farric, and Autololcs. It is probable that the Baniura: 
bordered upon Tingitania, as the Darra: did upon the E- 
thiopians called Perorfi and the Pharufii. The Autololes 
feem to have been much the moll powerful, and to have 
fprcacl themfelvcs over that part of Tingitania bordering on 
the coad of the Atlantic ocean. Their capital city, Auto- 
Jala, from which they derived their name, we know iio- 
tliiiig farther of, than that it flood betwixt the Subus and 
the Salathus, the only two rivers of note except the Gir 
and the Nigir, that watered Gretulia. Nothing of Talubath 
has been tranfinitted down to us by the ancients, but the 
bare name. As the Sahara rofe near the fouthern foot of 
Mount Atlas, this country was undoubtedly, for the 
pait, Tandy and delert ; however it was interfperfed with 
fruitful fpots. Mount Sagapola, the limit of' Gsetulia on 
the fide of the Melanogaetuli, and containing the fourcesof 
the Subus and Salathus above mentioned, feems to have 
been the only remarkable mountain in the region^ we are 
now deferibing. As for promontories, we meet with none 
meriting any attention ; though from Pliny it may be in¬ 
ferred, that the Promontorium Solis, and fome ports already 
mentioned, were in a territory afterwards annexed to the 


» Plin.lib.v. cap ». Philoftrat. lib. v. Strabo, lib. xvii. F« 0 U» 
Avien. Ptol. Geograph, lib. iv. Agathem. Geogr. lib. n. cap. 5. 
Shaw ubi fiipra, p. 131, & J36, Leo African, paitaii* Ma^in* hb. 
ill. cap. €1. 
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Prbper The only ciiriofity here, deferving a place 

in hiftory, was the vaft quantity of thepurple-fifli produced 
in that part of the Atlantic ocean walhing the Gsctuliati 
ihore, with which the rocks on this coaft were frequently 
covered. The Teladufii, Sorse, Dryitte, Elulii, Mazices, 
Nacmulii, and other obfeure nations, inhabiting either Nu- 
inidia or the confines of that country and Gxtulia, In the 
time of Ptolemy, deferve fo little regard, that our readers 
■will fcarce expeft an enumeration of their names. 
anti- According to Jofephus and St. Jerom, Chavilah or Ila- 
^u ty of the yilah, the fon of Cufli, was the father of the Gxtulians; 
It uiaas. tiiefgfofe thgfn called Evilaei or Havilrei. As it is 

well known that H.avilah or Chavilah, fettled in Arabia Fe¬ 
lix, and that from him his defeendents aflumed the name 
of Chdulotati and Chaulafii, it cannot be doubted but that 
Gsetulia was firfl peopled from Arabia Felix. This fa£t 
likewife renders probable the authority of the ancients. Who 
affert, that the Gactuliaiis intermixed tbemfelves with the 
Perfians, and that the Pharufii in particular were of Perfic 
extradfion. For Perfia and Arabia being a manner conti¬ 
guous regions, many Perfians probably joined fomc of the 
Arabian colonies pafling into Africa, or at lealf followed 
Scfac and Hercules in their Libyan expeditions. 

Their go- The firft Gaetulians, according to the Punic bifforians, 
wrntnent, ^g^e fome of the moft ancient inhabitants of Africa, ex¬ 
tremely rude and barbarous, without any form of govern¬ 
ment, laws, or manners. They Jived upon the fltfli of 
wild beafls, eatirag upon the ground, after the manner of 
cattle. They roved about the country, lodging wherever 
the night furprifed them. Some of the Pharufii, or Phau- 
rufii, at firft, if any credit may be given to Strabo, lived 
in cavfes like the Troglodytes : but this ftate of barbarity, 
Salluft tells us, continued only till they were civilized by 
Hercules. It Is hdievect by tome, good authors, that the 
Gsetulians, however rude and barbarous, at leaft near the 
Homan times, were under the diredlion of certain phyl- 
archs, or heads of Kabyles, as their pofterity are at this 
day. However, if they had any ftated laws, we are now en¬ 
tirely ignorant of them. If they had any (S) cuftoms like- 

(S) One cuflom, however, giers and Tunis at this day. 
we rauft not pafs over here. The former author alfo infinu- 
Lucan feems to obferve,* that ates, that many of the Gaetu- 
the^GattuIians were mixed'with lians were carried about the 
theie cattle in their mapalia, as country with their Penates, in 
Dr. Shaw relates of the Bedo- carts or waggons, after the nian- 
weeus in the kingdoms of Al- nCr of the ancient Scythians(i). 
(i) Lucan, lib. iv. Shaw, ubi fup. p. a88. 
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wife, different from tbofe of the Nnmidians and Maurita¬ 
nians, the knowlege of them has not reached us.- As all 
authors are entirely filent as to any particulars relating to 
their religion, we muft fuppofe it to have been the fame 
with that of their neighbours, or with that of their proge¬ 
nitors the ancient Arabs, which will hereafter be briefly 
deferibed idfaco relates, that many of the ancient Africans 
ercdlcd magnificent teniples in honour of the Sun, u'herein 
they preferved a perpetual fire; though other tribes adored 
another planet. Probably the Gtetulians were fmhe of the 
former, as being partly defccnded from the Perfians, who 
profefled the Magian rcligpwi. Their language muft un¬ 
doubtedly have borne a near refcmblance to the ancient. 

Arabic, and the other Oriental tongues. This docs not only 
appear from what has been alieady advanced, but likewifc 
from the .Showiahan vocabulary publiftied by Dr. Shaw, 
moft, if not all, of whofe words are eafily deducible from 
the Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. Our readers- 
will not expect to meet with any arts or erudition in fuch a 
country as G;etulia,?and therefore will not fuppofe that we 
have any thing to ofl'er on that head 

With regard to the tranfadlions of this nation we have not jf brief ac- 
much to fay, Herodotus and Scylax take no notice of the eeuntof 
Gtetulians ; an oniiffion which renders it probable, that the Geetu- 
when thofe writers lived they were very obfeure. The firft 
authors that mentioned them were probably foma of thofe 
old hidorians from whom Livy extraffed the materials for 
his work ; fince he informs us, that a corps of that people 
ferved under Hannibal in the fecond Punic wtar. That ge¬ 
neral, having taken and rafed Acerrae, formed a defign upon 
Cafilinum, and feut a body of Gaetulians, under the com¬ 
mand of their general Ifalca, to attack it. Ifalca foon in¬ 
verted the town, when finding in every quarter a profound 
filencc, and not obferving a creature to appear, he imagined 
that the garrifon kept themfelves ftill within the town 
through fear; a circumftance which encouraged him to at¬ 
tempt forcing the gates. But he W'as repulfed by two Pr®- 
neftinc cohorts; who, fallying out, cut many of the Gae¬ 
tulians to pieces, and obliged the reft to retire, writh great 
precipitation, to the Carthaginian army, which was ad¬ 
vancing to fupport them. Whether or no Mafiniffa, who 
fo greatly extended his conquefts in Africa, ever fubdued 
them, hiftory is filent; but we are ajffured by Salluft that his 
grandfon Jugurtha taught them to keep their ranks, and 

** Strah. tc Salluft. ubi fupra. Newton’s CJironol. of the Emp. of 
®6ypt. Aldret. ubi fup. cap. 31. p. 445. I. Leo African, ubi fupra- 
Shaw in Excerpt, p. 5*. 
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in{lru£led theni in miittary difcipline. However they fervcd 
that prince more cR'e^ually by plundering the allies of the 
ILoroans, than by their bravery in time of adlion ; for the 
army he had railed and difeiptined in Gvjetulia was eaiily 
routed by Marius near Cirta. That part of Gtctulia under 
the dominion of Juba revolted to Julius Csefar; but when 
that with Numidia was reduced into a Roman p|g)vincc, we 
cannot pofitively affirm j cfpecially finee Auguftus bellowed 
a part of Gxtulia, probably this, with the Mauritania;, on 
the younger Juba, as an equivalent for Numidia, his fa¬ 
ther’s kingdom, which, faya Dio^bad been before converted 
into a province* Be that as it it was ravaged by Sit- 
tius, as has been already obferven, when Juba bad drawn 
all his forces out of it in order to join the Pompeians \ 
which might poflihly occafion the aforefald revolt. About 
the year of Rome 759, the Gaetulians rebelled againft king 
Juba, maHacting all the Romans'fettled in his dominions, 
and committing molt dreadful ravages in all the provinces 
fubjeCl to him. Dio aferibes this defe£tlon to the refent- 
nvent of the Gaetulians, who were extremely incenfed againll 
the Romans for impofing a prince upon them, and not per¬ 
mitting them to live under the Itoman government. How** 
ever, Cornelius ColTusgavc them fo complete a defeat, th.it 
they were obliged to fubmit upon the terms he thought fit 
to preferibe. X'hts was ellcemed at Rome as ftieh a confi- 
derahic eryrloit, that he had triumphal honours decreed him, 
and was permitted to afiume the cognomen Gwtulieus. 
Notwithllanding which difaller, this people fo recovered 
themfelves, that in the elder Pliny's time they had fcttlc- 
menis in Numidia and Tingitania, as may be inferred from 
that author and Philollratus 
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^he Hijlory of the Melanogeetuli or Nigfiteet and 
Garamantes. 

P TOLEMY places the MelanogtetuJi, or Black G»tU' 
lians, between the mountains <SagapoU and Ufargala^ 
m a diftrid foutb-eaft oT Gartulia Propria, to which it is con¬ 
tiguous) and north of the river Niger. They were a na- 

■ Liv. lib. XKiii. cap. iS. Sillnit. ubi iiip. Dio, Ifb. jrliii. Tub init. 
Flio, & Philoftrat. ubi fup, 

•‘’oe. 
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tion undoubtedly dilFerent from the Gictulians, and confi- 
clercd in that view by Ptolemy, though Cellarius infinuates 
they were a tribe of that people. 'Iheir complexion not 
only evinces this fact, but likewife fliews that their proge¬ 
nitors were different from thofe of the Gactulians. Of courfe, 
therefore, the Daroe ought not, as Cellarius imagines, to 
be confidered as a clan of the Melanogx-tuli; nor does the 
fituation of Leo’s Data quadrate with I'uch a fuppofition. 
Mount Ufargala is called by Leo, Guargala, and by Dr. 
Shaw, Huergla. The former of thofe authors informs us, 
that near the foot of this ridge of mountains there were, in 
his time, fome callles, ^ad a great number x)f villages, 
whofc inhabitants were'very rich, being adjacent to the 
Agades, an opuKiit trading nation, and all of them per¬ 
fectly black. Ptolemy fays, that the Bagrada derives its 
Breams fiom fomc fountains on Mount IM'argala ; but the 
latefl: oblVrvations demonltrate this to he a millake. 'Jbe 
modern dillritt of Wad-tcag in the province of Coiiflautina, 
containitrg a collcflion of twenty-five villages, ranged in a 
north call and fouth-well direction, correfponds with a part 
of the country of the Melanogx-tuli, according to Dr.bhaw. 
’Ma-jyre, the nearett of thefe villages to Zaab, a territory 
aufwering to the fouth-eaftern part of Gxtulia,is ten leagues 
to the fouth of El-Fythe, the halt village of Zaab. Tum- 
marnah, the*next place of confiquence, lies fix leagues to the 
M'cllward of Ma-jyre, and twelve to the iiorth-cail of Tug- 
gart, the capital of Wad-rcag, and the 'legort of Leo. 
’J'liggurt (lands in a plain, without any river running by it; 
the inhabitants, as well as thofe of the other villages of 
Wad-reag, being fupplied with water by wells, dug a hun¬ 
dred, and fometimes two hundred fathom deep. 1 his me¬ 
thod they are obliged to have.iecourfe to, their terrritory 
being almolt deftitute both of rivulets and fountains. 'I hey 
dig through different layers of fand and gravel, till they 
come to a kind of (lone like (late, which is known to lie 
immediately above the aby(s, called by them the fea below 
ground. This (tone is no fooner broken through, than a flux 
of water afeends fo fuddenly, and in fuch abundance, that 
the perfon letdown to perform the operation has fometimes 
been overtaken and fuflbeated, though drawn up with the 
greatell expedition. The country likewife of the Beni Mez- 
Jtab, fituated thirty-five leagues to the fouth of the moun¬ 
tains of the Ammer, fuppofed tc» be a part of the Mons 
Phruraefusof Ptolemy, the large village of Ln-goufah. thirty 
leagues to the fouth-wefl by weft of Tuggurt, and the po¬ 
pulous city ofWurglah, with their dependencies, even to 
the banks of the Niger, our learned traveller fuppofes to have 
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been included in Menalogetulia. As Ptolemy places tbc 
Melanogsetuli next to the Pharufii, in a foutheni diredlion, 
fixing his Nigritian Ethiopians in a tra£l lying to the north 
©f the Niger i and as Mela, Pliny, and Strabo give the Ni- 
gritaeexaftly the fame lituation with regard to the Pharufii 
and the Niger, but are quite filent as to the Menaloga-tuli; 
we cannot help thinking the Melanogaituli and Nigrita: one 
and the fame people. If this fuppolition be admitted, it 
will appear extremely probable, that their territories ex¬ 
tended to the Niger, and that they had fome remarkable 
places in thofe .parts; fince, according to Ptolemy, many 
towns ftood not far from that ri»ftr, of which the principal 
were Peffide, Saluce, Nigira, Thige, Cuphe, Thainondi- 
cana, and Vellegia. The moft celebrated rivers of this 
country were the Gir and the Niger. The Gir, or as it is 
now called in our bell maps, Ghir, had its fountains on 
Mount Phruraefus, or, according to Dr. Shaw, the moan*- 
tains of the Ammer. It took its courfe through part of the 
Sahara, in a fouth-caft direction, fome degrees to the foutli- 
ward of the tropic of Cancer. The ingenious traveller jull 
mentioned believes the modern Wed Adge-dee to be the 
Gir of Ptolemy, Agathemerus, and Claudian : but the' 
principal river of Nigritia, and one of the moll famous in 
the world, is called by Ptolemy the Niger, by the Nigritians 
Wed, or Huid Nijar, i. e. The Black River,•and by the 
Europeans the Niger. This river, according to the bell, 
modern geographers, has its fource near a ridge of moun¬ 
tains in the kingdom of Gorlian, not far from tlic confines 
of Abaffia, or Upper Ethiopia. It crofics the w'holc region 
of Nigritia in a weftern dire£lion, and, afier being fwclled 
by the acceffion of fcveral rivers in its courfe, at lall dif- 
charges itfelf into the Atliyitic ocean. The negroes like- 
wife call it the river of Senegal, and the Arabs the Nile of 
the Nigritians j this laft nation confidering it as a branch of 
the Nile, or rather the Nile and the Niger as two branches 
of the fame river. According to Pliny and Leo, it over¬ 
flows the adjacent terriories in the fame manner as the Nile; 
which, if true, may be another reafon for the Arabic ap¬ 
pellation. If any credit is given to Leo and the African 
hiftorians, Sabtecha, the fon of Cufh, firft peopled the Sa¬ 
hara betwixt the mountains of Atlas and Nigritia, and there¬ 
fore probably Nigiitia itfelf, or at leaft part of it. From the 
fame author it appears.^that the various Nigritian dialcds 
bear an affinity to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Egyptian 
tongues ; to which we may add, and confequently to the 
Ethiopic, which does not differ widely from them. The 
Carthaginians had undoubtedly fome knowlege of the Ni- 
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grilse, fince it appears probable from Frontinus (T), that 
one part of their armies confifted of Nigritian troops. 'I'he 
Nigrirse ufed fcythed chariots in their wars, and were armed 
after the manner of the weftern Ethiopians, with bows and 
arrows, as we learn from Strabo. According to the fame 
author the I’harufii, and therefore, probably, the Nigritse, 
travelled in caravans through the defer ts to Ciria, and kept 
open a communication with the Maurufri. On thefe oc- 
caiions they carried bottles filled with water, tied to their 
horfes bellies, Icti, they fliould perifli of third in the vatt 
deferts they were obliged to traverfe. From hence it is un¬ 
deniably clear, that thefe PharuGan and Nigritian merchants 
lived at a. great diltance from Cirta, and thofe places of 
Mauritania to which they reforted ; as alfo that the Ne¬ 
groes or Blacks held an early correfpondence with the an¬ 
cient Mauritanians, Numidians, and Carthaginians 

Tire Garamantes were fituated to the S. E. of Gxtulia, The Garet- 
and E. of the Nigritse. Ihe limits of their country we 
Cannot take upon us to afeertain; though, from what the 
ancients have delivered in general concerning it, we may 
prefume that it extended to the borders of the Proper Ethio¬ 
pia : that it confifted of many large territories, may like- 
wife be inferred from Herodotus, Virgil, Feftus Avienus, 
and others. However, it was not of any very confiderablc 
breadth, according to Strabo. Dr. Shaw believes, that part 
of the ancient Garamantes fpread themfelves over that tracE 
comprehending the diftriifts of Gad-demz, Fezzan, and 
fome of the more diftant cities and villages of the kingdom 
of Tripoli. Be that as it m.iy, this region abounded with 
wild beafts ; and its moft ancient inhabitants were fo favage, 
that they fled at the fight of a perfon belonging to any other 
nation. They were at the fame time entirely deftitute of 

■1 Ptol. lib. iv. cap. 6. Cellar. Geogr, Antiq. lib.iv. cap. 8. fea. x. 
p. 9?j. ed. Lipf. i73X. Strab. lib. ii. &lib.' xvii. Pompon. Mel. lib. 

1 . cap. 4. Pliii. lib. V. cap. 4. & cap. 8. S. Jol. Frontin. Stiat. Iib. i. 
cap. ,1. ex. 18. X. Leo African. & Marm. pafl". Shaw, p. ^8, 87, 136, 

& alib. 

(T) From the pafliige of above five hundred years before 
Frontinus here referred to, it is the birth of Chrift. This will 
evident that the Carthaginians enable usto account for a ftrange 
li.id Melanogaitulian or Nigri- phajnomenon in antiquity, i. e. 
tian troops in their I'ervicc be- fcvefal antique coins with a 
lore the time of Geit n, and Negro’s or Nigritian s head 
confequenriv that ttuy had upon them, 

Ibine knowiege of the Blacks 

S'.rTl’.R.. 
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arms, and had not the courage to defend themfelves, if at-*, 
tacked; from which circumftances it is apparent, that at 
firfl they indullrioufly avoided all kinds of correfpondence 
•with other nations, flowever, in proccfs of time they built 
towns, or rather daflikras, the principal of which were Ga- 
rama, the metropolis, near Mount Girgiris,''and the foiircc 
of the Cinyphus, Debris, and Matcigse. They likewife, 
when they became a little more civilized, affociated with 
the Marmaridro, a neighbouring people; and carried .on a 
trade with the Carthaginians, Arabs, Perfians, and Ethio¬ 
pians. This could fcarce be avoided, if one branch of the 
Carthaginian commerce extended to thofe remote countries 
by means of caravans, palTnig to Canhage from thence 
through the fandy deferts of the (iaraniantes. Though fe- 
veral arguments migitt be offered in fupport of th-s opinion, 
•we {hall content ourfclves with obferving, as a ftrong pre- 
fumption of its truth, that according to fevcral authors, the 
Garamantes, Perfians, and Ethiopians, fiippHcd the Cartha¬ 
ginians with valt numbers of gems, which v.'ere extremely 
valuable. Notwithftanding the cowardice of the moft an¬ 
cient Garamantes mentioned by Herodotus, yet in after¬ 
ages their pofterity feem to have been of a different difpo- 
(ition, as may be collefted from Pliny, Tacitus, and Feilus 
Avienus. Some of them roved about the deferts of Libya 
in the fame manner as their fucecfl'ors the modern Bc- 
doweens do at this day ; vi^hilfl; others inhabited the daflr- 
kras feattered up and down thefe parched and bdrren plains. 
The former lived very frugally in their mapalia, ai\d fup- 
ported themfelves by hunting, which fometimes they con¬ 
tinued purfuing to the wiiiter-folllicc ; the wild beads be¬ 
ing refiefhed by the copious rains which fell at that time, 
affording them excellent diverfiou ; and according to Hero¬ 
dotus, they hunted the Troglodytes themfelves in vehicles, 
drawn by two pair of horl’cs, made for that purpofe. Ni- 
gritia, and the country of the Garamantes feem, for the 
mod part, to have been peopled at fird from Egypt and 
Ethiopia, and confequently the inhabitants appear to have 
been the defeendents of Mifraim and Cufli, though we 
doubt not but feme colonies of Arabs likewife fettled here. 
Some of the mod peifedb Pigyptian mummies now remain¬ 
ing incline us to think, that the features of the ancient E- 
gyptians much refcmbled thofe of tlic prefent Negroes; 
which is a proof that tlfe latter mud have been oiiginally 
nearly related to ilie former. The language, or langii.ages, 
therefore, fpoken in thefe regions, boie a great afiinity at 
fit ft to the Egyptian, Arabic, and Etbiopic; and may at 
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this time probably be corrupted dialeds of tbefe tongues. 
We have no farther particulars of moment with regard to 
the religion of the Garamantes, than that they, in common 
with the Arabs, Indians, and Ethiopians, worfliipped Jupi¬ 
ter Ammon, reprefenting him, for the moft parr, with a 
ram’s head, or at leaft with ram’s horns, and had a cele¬ 
brated temple facred to him. Pliny mentions a furprifing 
fountain near Debris, whofe waters, from noon to mid- 
night grew extremely warm, but from that time to the fun’s 
next approach to the meridian were fo cold as to be con¬ 
gealed. Matrimony did not prevail amongft the Garaman¬ 
tes, the men making ufe of the women promifeuoufly as 
they met with them. In the early times they were govern¬ 
ed by heads of tribes, or phylarchs, as the Gxtulians, and 
Arabs, but afterwards monarchy feems to .have taken place 
amongft them, as we learn from Tacitus. Pliny mentions 
a king of the Garamantes, who was brought back from 
exile by two hundred dogs, that repelled the efforts of all 
who oppofed them. Though Ptolemy afferts they were a 
large and powerful nation, extending themfelv'es from 
Mount Ufargala to the lake or morafs Nuba, yet we fcarce 
’meet with any of their affiirs recorded in hiftory. Mafiniffi 
took refuge amongft them, after he had been driven out of 
his dominions by Syphax. As the roads to their country 
from Mauritania were rendered impracticable by robbers, 
the Romans knew little of them till after the expiration of 
the republic. Lucius Gornelius Baiba entirely fubdued 
them, for which fervlce he had a triumph granted him by 
Auguftus. However, they afterwards found means to fhakc 
off the Roman yoke, as we are informed by Fiorus, that 
fome years after Coffus detached Curinius with a body of 
troops againft them, and the Marmarida:; and Tacitus oh- 
l^erves, that the king of the Garamantes joined Taefarinas, 
in the reign of Tiberius, againft the Romans, .'^iter the 
laft <lefeat and death of Taefarinas, they fent amhaffadors 
to Rome, to affuage the refentment of Tiberius; which we 
fuppofe was done by an entire fubmiflion to him, fincc it 
appears probable, that the Roman empire extended on that 
fide almoft, if not entirely, to the northern bank of the 
Niger '. 

As for the Nuba:, Perorfi, Tarualta:, Mimaci, Aftacufi, 
Aroncas, Dermones, Matites, Gongaix, Nahathrx, and 
niany other obfeure nations inhabiting that part of Libya 

. ' Herodot. lib. i». Mel. lib. i. cap- 8. Tacit. Annal lib. ii. iii. 

• r. Strab. lib. xvii. I’Hn lib. xxxviii. cap. 7. & Dalerhainp. in 
luc. Pto|. ubi ,.i , Leo African. St Marm. ubi fupra, Saaiv, 
"hi fupra, p. 135. 
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^be ffi/tory of tbt-lJbyans of hfarmarka^ 

{ntsrioi'C4 |iU^ 4 theaRcients the Wcftern Ethiopt.i, and 
cytendW-ffom the Niger to the Line, we are entitciy igno¬ 
rant of them, except tlieir names, which arc the only vef- 
tiges to he met with concerning them in the ancient geo¬ 
graphers. .However, it will be proper to obferve, that the 
taft tra£l octupied by them comprchciKled the Upper or 
Proper Guinea, together with the kingdoms of Gago, Gu- 
ber, Bito, Temian, Ouangara, Daunia, Biafara, Mujac, 
Medra, and fomc diftii^ls of that of Gorhan. Hence it 
appears, that the ancient NIgritia was but a part of. the mo¬ 
dern Negro/an(/; and tharin early times the Nignt.'f, or 
Negroes, went by the general name of Ethiopians. As we 
find likewife the promontory Soloes, or .Soloeiitia, fituatcd 
in the country we are now mentioning, and feveral places 
to the fouth of it, taken notice of by Hanno in his Peri- 
pius, we may hence conclude, that the Caichagininns had 
a knowlege of the Blacks fume hundred years before the 
dedrudlion of their Hate by the Homans : that the Greeks 
alfo were not ignorant of them in the age of Scylax, may 
be inferred from that author ; but as both he and Hanno 
filled their journals with fables, fcarcc any thitrg probable 
relating to them can be drawn from thence. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus have given us faint deferiptions of the 
■cufloms and difpoGtions of fome few of their tribes. Pliny 
and Ptolemy were ill informed with regard to all particu¬ 
lars of moment concerning the w'cftcrn Ethiopians ; and 
Strabo only intimates, that as fierce any intercourfc had 
ever been kept up between them and the Homan empire, 
the accounts publidled of them in his age were little better 
than mere fiflions. 



CHAP. LXXVII. 

‘The Hiflory of the Libyans and Greeks inhabit^ 
ing the Trail between the Borders of Bgypt 
and the River Triton, comprehending Marma^ 
rica, Cyrenaica, and the Regio Syrtica. 

SECT. 1. 

The Hiftory ofHhe Lilyons of Marmarica^ 

9hi Litjr ^^TARMARICA,- nccordhig to Scylnx. Pliny, and 
*/ iv L AgatKemcrus, with whom Strabo and Ptolemy agree 
the moll important objefls, was bounded on 

th'ft 
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the eaft and weft by Egypt and Cyrenaica} on the fouth by 
the Sahara, or deferts of Libya Interior; and on the north 
by the Mediterranean. After paffing the Glaucum Pro- 
montorium, cape Deris, the port Leucafpis, and other in- 
confiderable promontories and harbours, curfoiily noticed 
by the ancient geographers, we come to Paraetohium, called 
Ammonia by Strabo, a city of confiderable note. Florus 
ftyles this city and Pelufiurn the two horns of Egypt ; from 
v’hence it appears, that he confidered Marmarica as part of 
Parietonium as a fortrefs of great ftrength. At 
fame dirtance from Parxconluirif towards the frontiers of 
Cyrenaica, flood Apis, a town fo denominated from the 
Egyptian deity of that name. Trifarchis, Zagylis, and 
other places on the fea-coafts, enumerated by Ptolemy, arc 
fo obfeure that they merit no attention. 'J'he principal Li¬ 
byan nations inhabiting this region were the Adyrmachidas 
and Ammonii : as for the Zygrita;, feated near the Greater 
Catabathmus, and the Buzes, lying more to the fouth, they 
are feldom mentioned by the ancients- However, it may 
not be improper to obferve, that the chief towns of the 
former were Azicis, Tuccicora, and Tachorfa ; and the ca¬ 
pital of the latter Tanuthis. Pliny fpeaks of the Mareotse 
as a people feated near ,the Adyrmachidae. Some authors 
feem to make the Marmaridae a nation inhabiting a parti¬ 
cular territory contiguous to the Greater Catabathmus ; but 
wc are inclined to believe, that Marmaiidse was a name 
common to all the l-iibyans of Marmarica. If fo, all thefe 
Libyans drank chiefly beer brewed at Alexandria ; though 
fometimes they ufed Libyan wine. The Adyrmachidae, ac¬ 
cording to Silius, fought with an enfis falcatus, or feyme- 
tar ; and, if Scylax may be credited, were feated not far 
from the Canopic mouth of the Nile. It was cuftomary 
for their wives to wear a chain of brafs on each leg; to take 
great pains in dreffmg their hair ; and if they happened to 
find a loufe, to kill it with their teeth by way of retaliation. 
Their virgins, before marriage, were brought into the king’s 
prefence, in order that if any of them particularly pleafed 
him, he might cohabit witir her. We learn nothing farther 
■ concerning them, except that they wore the Libyan habit, 
from whence probably they derived their name, Addcrmuch 
in Arabic denoting a particular kind of garment, and agreed 
almoft in all points with the Egyptians. The Ammonii, fo 
called from Jupiter Ammon, or Ai^mun, their chief deity, 
lay nearer Cyrenaica, anti about ten days journey from 
Thebes in the Upper Egypt. Ptolemy mentions a place 
named Alexander’s Camp, and the city of Ammon, as ap¬ 
pertaining to this nation. Arri.-in, on the other hand, w'ilj, 
VoL.XVI. N not 
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not allow Ammon to have been a city; but fays, that it \va.; 
only the fpot of ground on which the temple of Ammon 
was erefled. It feems probable from Hcrcdottis, that tlie 
Ammonii were a pretty populous nation, had a king of their 
own, and waged war againlt their neighbours ; tliough p:ii t 
of their territories could be condderrd only as a barren fandy 
defert. Pliny makes the temple of Ammon fifteen days 
journey from Memphis, and mentions tlic Ammoniac iiome 
of Pgypt- Diodorus Siculus relates, that though the aforc- 
faid temple war. furrounded by a fandy defert, ye-t its pro¬ 
per dillridl abounded with trees bearing great plenty of 
fruit, and was ornamented with foimtalfts. It had alfo fc- 
veral (Ireets or vilh'gcs in the neighbourhood of the temple, 
a calHe fortified with a triple wall, and near it a holy foun¬ 
tain, called the Fountain of the Sun, becaufe the t|naiitics 
of*the w’atcr varied wonderfully every twenty-four hours. 
Pedonia, Pnigeus, Climax, and other inconCderable Medi- 
ti rrancan towns, deferve not the leall attention ; nor are 
the fmali iflands on the coall, Pedonia, I’hocufx, iEncfi- 
pafta, j^idonis or ^T.donia, of fullieient importance to me¬ 
rit a defeription. We learn from Herodotus, that Cam- 
byfes, having advanced to Thebes in his way to Ethiopia; 
detached from thence a body of fifty thoufand men, to lay 
wafle the country of the Ammonii, and burn the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon : hut after fevcral days march over the de- 
ferts, a ftrong and impetuous wind hegiintiiig to blow from 
the fouth, raifed the faiids to fuch a degree, and occafioned 
fuch a torrent to flow in upon them, that the whole army 
was overwhelmed, and peiiOicd. Alexander the Great, 
near tw'O hundred years after, met with better fuceefs in his 
journey to that temple. Authors are not entirely agreed 
whether the Marmaridte are to be looked upon as Libyans 
or Egyptians; but the greateft part rank them amongfl the 
former. Father Calmet, in particular, thinks, that Mar- 
marica was fird peopled by the defeendents of Lehabim, the 
foil of Mifratin, mentioned by Moles. Herodotus affures 
us, that there was a great aflinity betwixt them and the 
Egyptians, in the moll important points. Though, in com¬ 
pliance with the general opinion, we liavc, therefore, in this 
place detached Marmarica from Egypt, yet, as from very 
' remote antiquity it was fubjefl to the kings of Egypt, for 

an account of the tranfaclioiis which hercoccured, we mufl 
beg leave toreferour readers to the hillory of that country, 
as well as thofc of the Perfians, Maceikmiaiis, and Romans, 
who fucceflivciy fubdued this kingdom ^ 

t Hsrod. lib.iv. Scyla* Carysnd. in Peripl, Pplyb. in Excerpt, iij. 
Suxt bic. lili. iii. btrab. lib. xvii. fuU fin. 

SECT. 
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SECT. l£ 

The H'lfiory of Cyrcnaica. 

^ YPiENAlC A was bounded on the ead by R'larmnrica, 
on tlic wed by the Kegio Syrtica, on the tiortii bv the 
Mc<literiant'an, aiid oa the i'outh by the -.ibara. !ii the geo¬ 
graphy of Cyreiiaica, we find none of die an. ients i/iconiif- 
tent with then ieives but ."trabo. \rho, aimoll in the fame 
page, aflerts it to have extetnh. d as i', r as Egypt, and nia'n- 
tains that Mannarica lay bcrwi-en tlrid; two regions. The' 
rnaritinic towns Diunis, Cherfjs, I’hycus, and .'iptiingis, 
■were of no great repute, ainl therefore we frail p, fs i.vcf 
them; aslikewife the promoiirories Piivciis 'jul Zeph^rieni, 
the ports Farietonius, and Maallathmns, v.nth f ver.ii other 
plaees of Icfs note. The prineipai towi-g in this trad were 
Cyrenc the metropolis, Arfinoeor i'eiichita, Bereniee, Tto- 
lemais or Barce,and Apollonia, from whence ihe greatellpart 
of it wasnamed IVntapolis. Adriano or ILuliianopolis,fo de- 
nonilnated from the emperor Adrian, could not vie witii the 
(ithers in point of antiquity, though it was no contciuptible 
jilace. The cadle Diacherfis, Tower of 1 lercules, port Diar- 
rhiiea, promontory Borcum, near the Greater fiyitis, merit 
little attention; nor is any thing farther neceflaryto be faid 
of Automala, or Automalax, than that it was a foi trefs of con- 
fiderable ftrength upon the frontiers of the Kegio Syrtica s. 

The city of Cyreiie, now called Cairoan, or Corcnc, Hood 
at fome dillance from the fea, upon a fpot of ground re- 
fcmbling the figure of a table, according to .Strabo. It was 
large and populous, abounding wdth all the elegancies, as 
well as necefiaries of life. Its territory produced great num* 
he.-s of excellent horfes ; a circumltance which probably in¬ 
ti need the Cyreneans, whether Libyans or Greeks, to apply 
thcmfelvcs to the ftudy and pradlice of every thing relative 
to thofe animals. Berenice, Teuchira, Ptolemais, Apol¬ 
lonia, and Aciriane, flood along the coall of the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; and their inhabitants carrried on a confiderable 
trade. Cyrene derived its name from the fountain Cyre, 
near which it was fituated. We fhall not dwell upon the 
religion, language, and cuftoms, of the proper Cyreneans ; 
whatever has been faid of their Greek anceflors, on each 
of thefe heads, is equally applicable to them 

^ Herodot. Scylax. Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. Joreph* deBcH. 
Jud. lib. vi. cap. s* p. 996- Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxii- cap, 
40. Suid. Steph. Byzant. Auct. Fab. Auguft. &c. h Strabo, 

ubi fupra. Find, in Od. ad Arcefilaiim Cyren. Herodot. Jib. iv, 
Xenoph. Cyropa-d. lib. vi. Paufan. lib. vi. p. 366, & alib. 
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^he Hi/hry of Cyrenaica. 

Though a great part of Cyrenaica and the Regio Synica 
was a perfect defert, yet there were fome fruitful plains in 
both thofe countries. The inhabtiants were fubjetl to fe¬ 
vers, which fome have attributed to the infalubrity of the 
air. Except the Lathon, we find no confiderable river 
of Cyrenaica taken notice of by the ancients, and fome of 
them^ have even placed this in Mauritania. The Montes 
Velpi and Anagombri are the only mountains that feem to 
claim any relation to the country we are now noticing ; and 
the Paulus Paliuri is the only fountain or hike. Some au¬ 
thors have.placcd the gardens of the Hefperides here, but 
others in Mauritania. Some parts of Cyrenaica and the Re¬ 
gie Syrtica were famous for the produ£lion of the filphium, 
a plant or fhrub greatly celebrated by the ancients. The 
Libyans looked upon the llalk, juice, leaves, fruit, and every 
thing belonging to this plant as very precious ; confequcntly 
efteemed it infinitely above all other vegetable produdions. 
Strabo intimates, that the Libyan Barbarians had dellroyed 
almoR all the roots of the filphium in their excurfions before 
his time. Pliny fays it was fo fcarce in his age, that a (talk of 
it was prefented to Nero as a fingular curiofuy •, and yet, that 
the lafer, a gum proceeding from the filphium, or laferpi- 
tium, as we find it fometimes called, was not difficult to 
be met with in the reign of Severus, may be inferred from 
Galeir. Arittotlc, Ariftophanes’s fcholiaft, Tzetaes, He- 
fyehius, and Suldas, infinuatc the figure of the filphium to 
have been ftruck on the Cyrenean coins j a circun'.ftance 
which is confirmed by many of them, that are Hill to be 
found in the cabinets of the virtuofi. 'J'he Carthaginians 
carried great quantities of the lafer and filphium from Cha- 
rax, a city near the confines of Cyrenaica, into their dorni- 
nions, in exchange for which they fupplied the Cyreans with 
wine. This vegetable the Cyreneans offered to their lirll 
king Battus, whom they deified, looking upon it as the moft 
valuable produdtion of their country; for which reafon we 
find it on the reverfes of feveral of that prince’s coins. 
That Cyrenaica likewife abounded with a rich and uncom¬ 
mon oil, we are informed by Theophraftus. Athentcus re¬ 
lates, that the rofes, violets, and all other dowers growing 
in this country, except faffron, were famous^ for the fra¬ 
grant odours they emitted ; and that, in the time of Bere¬ 
nice, a moft valuable ointment was made of the Cyrenean 
rofes. As for the filphium, great quantities of it were im¬ 
ported into Greece, and many other countries. The an¬ 
cients prepared it various ways, as well for food as phyfic, 
which appears from Athenasus and Hippocrates *. 

* Herodot- Scylax, Strabo, Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. 
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Tlie piincipal nations of tbistraif, or at leaft contiguous Principal 
to it, were the Barcxi, thcPfylli, and the Nafamones ; the nations af 
Albvftx, and Macatutse, being too obfture to merit any at- ‘raet. 
tcntion. Barcc or Barca, the capital of the Barciei, we 
find mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Scylax, and Ptolemy ; 
the two for mer fay it occupied the fame fpot that Ptolemais 
afterwards did, but the two latter are of a different opinion. 

It feems to have flood to the weft of Cyrenc, and had a port 
near the Greater Syrtis. As Ptolemais was a maritime city, 
it is mod probable that it flood by the port of the Barctei, 
and not where Barce did ; efpeciaily, as that capital was a 
hundred fladia from the fea, according to Scylax. Herodo¬ 
tus aflirms Barca to have been built by the brothers of Ar- 
cefilaus III. king of Gyrene, more than a generation before 
the beginning of Cyrus’s reign : but we are rather inclined 
to think, that it was of Phoeniciati, if not Egyptian, or Li¬ 
byan extratlion ; for Barca was a Phoenician name, well 
known in tbelc parts of Africa, as appears from Silius Ita- 
licus, and others. Servius intimates, that its citizens came 
originally from Carthage, which would induce one to be¬ 
lieve that Barca, Dido’s brother, who attended her into 
Africa, with Ibme of his countrymen, fettled here. It is 
evident from Virgil and Silius, that the Barexi fpread them- 
felves over fcvcral confiderable parts of Libya; and accord¬ 
ing to Servius, their metropolis made the greatefl figure of 
•any city iu this region, except Cyrene. St. Jerom con¬ 
firms the laft authorities, when he aflerts this town was 
fituated in a defert; and that its inhabitants, or at leaft 
their defeendents, difperfed themfclves over fevcral diflridls 
lying as far to the weftward as Mauritania, and the eaft- 
ward as India. The Barexi learned, (faysStephanus,) the 
art of managing horfes from Neptune, and of driving cha¬ 
riots from Minerva. They agreed, in molt particulars, with 
the other Libyan nomades already mentioned. The mo¬ 
dern kingdom and defert of Barca, extending from Egypt 
to tile confines of the kingdom of Tripoli, correfpond with 
the ancient Marmarica and Cyrenaica; though they un¬ 
doubtedly received their name from the Barexi. This may 
be coiifidcrcd as an additional proof of the rank this people 
formerly held among the various nations of Libya 

The Pfylli and Nafamones, according to Pliny, Silius, 
and imean, mull have been feated near the Greater Syrtis; 
or behind the Regio Syrtica and»Cyrenaica, if we adopt 
Strabo’s opinion. The Pfylli, as Herodotus informs us, 
fcaving once had all their refervoirs of water dried up by the 

Hcrodot. Scylax, Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fiipra. 
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fouth wind, advanced into the Sahara, in order to male 
■war upon that wind ; hut it blowing with extreme violence, 
they wete overwhelmed -with torrents of fand, and all perifli- 
cd. After this tragical event, their neighbours the Na- 
famones annexed the territories they poll'eilcd to their own 
dominions. Herodotus reprefents the Nafamones as a pow¬ 
erful nation in his time, and remarkable for fome fingular 
cufloms then prevalent amongft them. During the fum- 
jner-feafon, they left their cattle on the coaft, and difperfed 
themfelves over the plains of .td’igila, in order to gather the 
fruit of the palm-trees, with which that place abounded. 
Here likewife they found an immenfc quantity of gralhop- 
pers, which, having dried in the fun, they pulverized, and 
infufed into milk The liquor compofed of tlufe two in¬ 
gredients was highly efteemtd by them, as a moll plealant 
beverage. They had many wives, wbieli they uied in pub¬ 
lic, like the Malfagcta’, after having netted afL’.il tora 
mark. The bride, amongil them, lay the firll night with 
all the male guelts invited to the wedding ; and received 
from each of them the next morning a piefent, which he 
had brought with him for that purpofe. When they took 
an oath, they laid their hands on the fepulchrcs of thofc 
who had been generally efteemed the molt jult and excel¬ 
lent perfons amongil them. At their divinations, they went 
to the tombs of theiranceltors, where, after certain prayeis, 
they fell alleep, and grounded their prcdi£lions upon tlio 
dreams that then occurred to them. In jsledgiiig their 
faith to each other, they mutually prefented a cup ol liquor; 
and, if none was at hand, the parties took up ionic dull 
from the ground, ■vvhich they put into their mouths. Ac¬ 
cording to fome authors it appears, that the Nafamones 
were looked upon by the ancients as little better than a nu¬ 
merous gang of banditti; as they made frequent incurfions 
upon tl^6 territories of their neighbours, which they plun¬ 
dered and ravaged in a barbarous manner. Wc learn from 
I’hilollratus, that a people of the fame name inhabited part 
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of Ethiopia. The Libyan nations here mentioned poll'ell'ed 
the countries they inhabited long before the Greeks built 
Cyrene'. 

Battus the Theraean, according to Herodotus, with a co¬ 
lony of his countrymen, fettled nrft in Piataea, an ifland on 
the coaft of Libya. From thence they removed to that part 
of the continent oppoffte to this illand, and took poireflion 
of a delightful province, furrpunded with agreeable hills, 


> Herodot. Strabo, Plin. P(ol. ubi fupra. Lucan, lib. ix. v. 439, 
&req. $il, Ital, lib. i. V. 408. fhilol|rat. lib. vi. cap. iz. 
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Tind watt-red by two rivers ranning on eacli fide, called Azi- 
riftiis. After fix years rcfitlence here, the Libyans eon- 
duiSlcd them to Iiafa, a charming country to the well of 
Aziriftus. In this region, near a ftniruain facred to Apollo, 
they fixed their babitution.s, and built Cytene, about the 
third year of the tliirty-feventh Olympiad, according to 
Lufebius. We find nothing farther remarkable related of 
Battus 1. except that he was cured of a ftammciing in his 
fpeeeh by the following accident; being one day wander¬ 
ing alone in a dcferl place, he was fnrprifed by a lion, 
which, unexpccletlly rulhing upon him, llruck him with 
fuch terror, that he raifcd his voice in an extraordij1ar*y 
manner-. This, according to fome authors, fo frightened 
the lion, that he irnniediaKly fled, and at the fame time 
delivered Battus from the inipcdinretU be before laboured 
iinder. His fon Arccfilaits 1 . probably made no great 
figure, fiiice hiftory is entirely filent as to any particulars of 
his reign. Battus II. fori to Arcefilau-;, built the city of 
Ztui, and reigned forty years, and his fori Arcefilaus II. 
governed frxtecn. Battus III. fon to Arcefilaus II. furnani- 
cd the Happy, being Ilrcngthened by the acceflion of a 
•great number of Greeks, who came to live under his govern¬ 
ment, defeated Aprics king of Egypt, in a great battle, near 
the fountain of Thetlis in Irafa. The vidlory was fo com¬ 
plete, that fearce any of the Egyptian troops returned home; 

!■) that Adicran, a neighbouring Libyan prince, who had 
rnduced Aprics to attack Battus, could not afterwards make 
bead againlb the Cyrencans, nor give them any obftruflion 
in the polHirion of thofe territories they had before wrefled 
from him. Arcefilaus III. the fon of Battus III. fucceeded 
him ; vv hofc brothers, on account of fome mifunderlland- 
ing they had with him in the beginning of his reign, retired 
out of his dominions, and as Herodotus aflerts, built Barca. 

Before that city was finiflred, they found means to excite 
Arcefilaus’s Libyan fubjerfVs to a revolt. However, he 
marched againll them with an army, and purfued them into 
the caifern parts of Libya. But, having there alTemhled a 
numerous body of troops, they came to a refolutioii to give 
him battle, in which he was totally routed. Arcefilaus, 
a idiort time after this difaller, w.is difpatchcd by his bro¬ 
ther Aliarchus, who, in his turn, was put to death by that 
prince’s wife Erixo. Battus IV. Arcefilaus’s fon, furnamed 
the Lame, mounted the throne after Iris father’s death. In 
his reign Demonax, a Mantinean legillator, ardved at Gy¬ 
rene; and, at the king's defire, introduced fcveral altera¬ 
tions into the preceding form of government. Arcefilaus 
JV, fon to the former prince, endeavouring to reftore the 
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CyrcAiaft conftjtution to ifS- former ftate, was driven by his 
fubje^^sto Samos,i his mother Pherctima at the fame time 
efcaping to Saiamis in the iiland of Cyprus. Euclthon* 
■who then reigned there, made her many magnificent pie- 
fents i but found means to evade fending an army to rein- 
ftate her fon jn the pofleffion of his dominions. Arcefilaus 
afterwards retired to Barca, having married the daughter tjf 
Alazar, king of the Barcaei; and was aflaffinated there, to¬ 
gether with his father-in-law, as he was walking in the 
market-place. In the mean time Pheretima eftabliflied her 
authority at Cyrene ; and, after her fon’s death, applied to 
Aiyandes, the Perfian governor of Egypt, for affillance, to 
fevenge Arcefilaus’s death, who, ihe pretended, was mur¬ 
dered for his attachment to the Medes. She had fome 
grounds for fuch an application, as her fon had put himfelf 
under the prote£lion of Cambyfes, and acknowleged himfelf 
tributary to him. Aryandes firft fent an herald to Barca, 
to inquire whether the Barcaei had been guilty of the affaf- 
fination of Arcefilaus j and, upon their acknowleging it, he 
fent a land-army, commanded by Amafis, and a fleet, under 
the conduct of Badres, to take vengeance of the aifaflins. 
The Perfians foon invefted the city of Barca, and carried 
on the Gegc inelFeClually for the fpace of nine months. 
However, at length they gained poflelfion of it by treachery, 
Amafis, after the reduction of Barca, put the city into the 
hands of Pheretima; who caufed all the men concerned in 
the murder of Arcefilaus to be impaled round the walls, and 
affixed near them the breafls of their wives, which fhe or¬ 
dered to be cut off for that purpofe. The place, by her 
confent, the Perfian general gave up to his I'oldiers to be 
plundered ; though he fpared thofe perfons who had been 
averfe to the affalfination of Arcefilaus, and permitted Phe¬ 
retima to give Barca into their cuftody. Badres, the Per¬ 
fian admiral, had a ftrong defire, before bis return to Egypt, 
to plunder Cyrene } but was prevented by Amafis I he 
Libyans extremely fiarraffed the Perfians in their march, 
cutting in pieces all the ftragglers, and attending their army 
»s far as the borders of Egypt. All the prifoners were fent 
m Darius Hyllafpis, who fettled them in a diftriCt of Bac- 
tria, which was from them denominated Barca. Pheretima 
is faid afterwards to have been devoured alive by worms; a 
fatq which the hiftorian looks upon as a punifhment in- 
fliCled upon hfer by Provjdence for her enormous cruelty. 
Prom this time the Cyreneans, and Libyans, with whom 
they Were intermixed, till the conqiieft of the Perfian em¬ 
pire, are not very remarkaWe in fiiftory. Ariftotie gives us 
IP Wpdcrftafidj Inal iij his titne Cyrene wa§ a republic ; 
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which feems to imply, that, upon the extin£tion of Battus’s 
line, Demonax’s form of government took place; though 
the Cyrenians might have been tributary to, or at leaft un¬ 
der the prote£iion of, the Ferfians. It appears from Salluft, 
that the people of Cyrene were free, when the contention 
happened between them and the Carthaginians about a re- 
^^ation of limits; and that they were governed by their 
own laws, till the Macedonians fubdued Egypt, as V'e find 
airerted by Strabo. Towards the beginning of the ninety- 
fifth Olympiad, one Arifton feized upon Cyrene, put five 
hundred of the principal citizens to death, and obliged all 
the others to abandon the city: but matters were foon after 
compromifed, and all former a£ts of hoftility buried in 
oblivion. Alexander had not been long dead, when Thitn- 
bro invaded Cyrenaica, overthrew the Cyreneans, and 
obliged them to purchafe a peace with five thoufand talents 
of filver, and half of their armed chariots. However, 
Mnaficlus a Cretan, one of his officers, afterwards excited 
them to revolt againft him, when they forced him to aban¬ 
don the port of Cyrene, and obtained feveral confiderablc 
advantages over him. NeverthelefsThimbro, bringing them 
to another general a£lion, entirely defeated them, though 
he was foon after defeated by Ophelias, and taken prifoner. 
This vidlory rendered that general mafter of Cyrenaica, 
and he ceded it to Ptolemy. However, it feems probable, 
from what we have obferved, in the hillory of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, that Ophelias, by fome means, obtained the fove- 
rcignty of this country. Magas,' the brothet of Ptolemy 
Lagus, whofe daughter Ptolemy Philadelphus married, 
reigned, according to Agatharcides, at Cyrene fifty years. 
That this prince was a man of genius, appears from Polyx- 
nus, who has tranfmittcd to its an account of one of his 
flratagems. Plutarch intimates, that Nicocrates, tyrant of 
Cyrene, being in love with Arctaphila, the wife of one 
Phtedimus, or, as Polyrenus aflcrts, Melanippus, the piieft 
of Apollo, flew her huflrand, in order to enjoy her} and 
that file diflembled her refentmcnt, till fhe found an oppor¬ 
tunity of deltroying him } an aim which (lie at laft effeftcd, 
and thereby delivered her country from fervitude. But 
whether thi.s laft event happened before the time of Ma¬ 
gas, or afterwards, we cannot determine. Be this as it 
may, it remaineil under the kings of Egypt, tilT Ptolemy 
Phyfeon transferred it to his natural fon furnamed Apion, 
who, in the year of .Rome 658, left it by will to the 
Romans. The ferrate, inftead of accepting it, permitt^ 
all the cities to be governed by their own laws5 a permiiRoh 
which immediately filled the country with tyrants, thofe 
■I .vvho 
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whff were moft powerful in every dillricl: endeavourin'; 
to make thenifelves Ibvereigns of it. This coiifeiuioii 
threw the kingdom of Cyrenaica into'great confufion j 
but Lucullus in a great meafuce reftored the public tran¬ 
quility, on his arrival, during the /iril Mithridatic war. 
The defeendents of thofe (E) Jews, fettled here by the firlh 
Ptctlemy, are faid to have greatly contributed to thofe 
fturbances. However, all troubles could not be finally'rc- 
moved, till this country was reduced to the form of a Ro¬ 
man province, about twenty years after the death of Apion, 
and feventy-fix before the birth of Chrilt. Strabo tells us, 
that in his time Crete and Cyrenaica formed one Roman 
province. Upon a reiok Cyrene was deftroyed by the Ro¬ 
mans ; but they afterwards rebuilt it. in procefs of time it 
fell to the Arabs, and at length to the Turks, who are the 
prefent pofl'cflbrs of it “ (_F). 

SECT. 

_ Herodot lib. iv. PaiiTan. ir. Pbocic. DioH. Sic. lib. xiv. Polysen. 
IVb. ii. cap. a8. ex. i, i. & lib vin. tap. 41 . Paiifini. in Attic. 
Steph. Byeant. de Urb. Agatliaichid. Strab. lib. xvii. Euleb. in 
Cbion. ad An. 3. Olymp. 37. p. ii». Plut. in Lucul. 

(E) Amongli the defeendents lofopher, and from thence was 

of thefe Cyrenean Jc.t s may be flylcd Metiodidaflos. 
ranked Jafon, who wrote the 4. Anniteiis, who reformed 
hiftory of the Maccabees, ill five the Cyrcnaic feft, or rathi r 
books, of which the fecond founded another that was calltj 
book of Maccabees, Hill extant, the Anniecriaii. 
is an abridgment; Simon, who 1;. C'aliimachu?, a celebrated 
carried our Saviour’s crofs ; and poor and hifiorian, the fon of 
otliers mentioned in the Atds of liaitus and Mefitma, and dif- 
thc ApolUcs (i). ciple ofHermocrates thegram- 

(F) This country produced marian. 

feveral perforR vyho made an il- 6. Er,atofihenc5, the fon of 
luftrious figure in the republic one Aglaus, or, according to 
of letters, atnongfl the prinei- others, Anihrofius, a celebrated 
pal'of whom may be ranked the philofopherand mathematician, 
following: in great favour at the Egyptian 

I. Anftippus, a difeiple of court. He was the fcholar of 
Socrates, and the chief of the Aritio the Chian, Ly Tanias the 
Cyrenaic fetSl. grammarian, and the pact Cal- 

Z. Areta, daughter to Ari-^ limachus. 
fiippus, who prelided over the' 7. Carneades, the fon of E- 
Cyrenaic*lfchool after the death picomus, or Philocomus, and 
of her father. ^ founder of the third academy, 

.4^., Arillippus the younger, which differed but little from 
Areta, by whofe inftruc- the fecond founded by Arcefi- 
uhtts'he became a famous phi- laus. 

■tJi) Aa. cap. ii. ver. i> &. cap. vi, ver. 9. 
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SECT. in. 

Tloe Hillory of the Regio Sjrtka. 

Regio Syrtka, fo called becaufe the two Syrtes Defiripiiem 
^ were the northern extremities of its eafterii and weft- 
crn limits, was bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ; 
on the fouth by the country of the Nafaniones, and the Sa¬ 
hara ; on the eaft by Cyrenaica ; and on the weft by Africa 
Propria. The tower of Euphrantas and the town of Cha- 
rax, above mentioned, -were the principal maritime places 
in the neighbourhood of Cyrenaica, as Auxiqua, Leptis 
Magna, Garapha, Abrotonum, Sabrata, and Tacape, were 
on the fca-coaft betwixt the rivers Cinyps and 'I’riton. 

With relpcct to Gcrifa, ifeina, Amuncla, bicapha, Mufta, 

Butta, and Icveral other obfeure Mediterranean towns men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy and the Itinerary, wc feldom find them 
tahen notice of by any ancient hillorian. The Cinyps of 
Scylax, however, feems to have been a city of fome repute. 

•Pliny and Herodotus intimate, that there was in this region 
a fruitful diftridl called Cinyphe, which, as well as the city 
above mentioned, might have been fo called from the river 
of the fame name, 'i'o pafs by the Samamycii, Damenfii, 

Nigbcni, Nyepii, Nigintimi, Muchthufti, and many other 
inconfiderable tribes recited by Pliny and Ptolemy, the only 
nations of this country deferving any attention were the 
Cineihii, Gindancs, Maese, and Lotophagi. 'I'he Cinethii, 
or Cinitliii, mentioned by J^tolcmy, fituated behind the 
hlaehyni, about thp Lcflcr Syrti.s, were a refpcrflable na¬ 
tion, as we learn from 1 atiius. The Gindancs, according 
to Herodotus, were feated not far from the Cinyps: their 
wives wore as many borders on their gowns as they had 
lovers, and fire who had the greateft number was the 
mofl eflcemed. The Macic were contiguous to the Gara- 
mantes, and were a pretty potent nation. They fhaved 
their heads all over, except the middle, where they per¬ 
mitted a lock of hair to grow. When they made war upon 
any of their neigiibours, they wore the.lkins of oftrichesin- 

8 . Cronus .Apollonius, the whofe name was affumed by his 
mailer of Diodorus the logician, fehglar (2). 

(s) StMb. lib xvii. p. 576. Diog. Laert. in Ariflip. in Carnsad. 

&ahb. Pofidon, apud Atlien. Deipnofopb. lib. vii. Suid. in 
rus-Bhnt, in ^ alib. Scliol. in Ariftoph. Kan. ail. iv. 

k 2. Aul. Gdl. lib. sii. cap. 14.. Si lib. xvii. cap. 15. 
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ftead of armour. In the winter they drove their flocks to 
the fea-fide, and in fummer to the inland olaces near fomc 
fountain or river, for the fake of water, Iccording to Scy- 
lax. They are likewife called by the ancients Macae Ciny- 
phti, and Maca: Syrtitse, from their vicinity to the Cinyps 
and the Greater Syrtis} but the Lotophagi were the moft 
f^ous people of the traft we are now mentioning. If 
may credit Scylax, they extended themfelves almoft from 
the Greater to the Lcfler Syrtis. That author calls them 
Libyes Lotophagi, and tells us, that the lotus ferved them 
both for meat and drink; from which Circumftance they 
derived their name. Pliny fays, that fome authors called 
them Alachrose, and that many of them were found about the 
Philatnorum Arte. Strabo likewife affirms that the country 
of the Lotophagi extended from the Lefler Syrtis, which he 
calls Lotophagitis Syrtis, to the confines of Cyrenaica} and 
that this people were not fenfible of the want of water in 
the burning fandy region they|inhabited, as the root and ftalks 
of the lotus fupplied them with rich liquor as well as de¬ 
licious food. A good part of the Regio Syrtica was a per- 
fe£f defect -, but the other part produ£live of corn, oil, fruit, 
and particularly the tree and plant of the lotus. Hero¬ 
dotus tells us, that the fruit of the tree was of the fame 
fize with that of the Lentifeus, but exceedingly fwcet like 
the date i as alfo that the Lotophagi made wine of it. 
"Pliny fays, that the lotus was tranfplanted to Italy, but that 
its qualities were much altered by that tranfpl.intation. He 
likewife afferts its fruit to have been of the fize of a bean, 
and of the colour of faffron, when ripe. In Africa it rc- 
fembled that of a myrtle. The beft fpecies of this tree 
produced a fruit without a kernel; but that of the other 
had a kernel in it as hard as a ftone. The wine exprefled 
from it tafted like mead, being extremely fweet; which 
quality it derived from the fruit itfelf, but would not keep 
above ten days. The berries, bruifed and mixed with 
wheat, the Libyans laid up in large veflelsj and this mix¬ 
ture ferved them for food. Theophrallus and Diofeorides 
fay, the plant lotus refembled a lily, and reprefent it both as 
phyfic and food. Some of the moderns think one fpecies 
of it to have been the fame as the Colocafia, or Faba jKgyp- 
tia, and the other as the Nymphsea Nilotica ; but though 
it might agree with thefe plants in many particulars, yet 
that it differed confiderably from them in others, is evident 
from the figure of it,- which we find on the reverfes of 
many ancient Egyptian coins. Several of thefe coins, 
firuck in the times of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius, exhibit the leaves, ftalk, and fruit, of the plant lotus. 
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and confequently give us a tolerable idea of it; however, 
the moderns can arrive at no certain conclufions concern¬ 
ing either the plant or the tree. The principal river of 
this traft was the Cinyps, which derived its ftream from a 
fountain, or a hill, Cjjilled Zuchabari, in the country of the 
I. Macse, and emptied itfelf into the Sinus Syrticus. The 
s^rd Zuchabari, in Punic, Phoenician, or Libyan, fignified 
the Hill of the Graces, as we find it called by Herodotus. 

The river Cinyps, according to Bochart, took its name from 
the great number of porcupines produced in the country ad¬ 
jacent to it. T he chief mountains of the Regio Syrtica 
were Gigius and Thizibi, of which, however, we find no¬ 
thing related but the bare names. 'I'he promontories Hip- 
pus and Cephalae fcarce deferve to be mentioned. Of the 
idands appertaining to this country the moft noted were 
Meninx and Cercina Ptolemy’s Gaia, Pontia, and Mify- 
nus, being quite obfeure. The illand Myrmex more pro¬ 
perly belonged to Cyrenaica, as it was not far diflant from 
the port of the Barcsei. Pliny makes Meninx (G), near 
the l.iefler Syrtis, twenty-five miles long, and twenty-two 
broad ; and farther obferves, that it had two towns, Me- 
Jiinx, facing the coall of Africa, and Thoar, oppofite to 
the Lcffer Syrtis. We find it named Lotophagitis, not only 
by the authors above mentioned, but likewife by Polybius 
and Eratofthenes. As for Cercina, it lay N. E. of Neninx, 
was twenty-five miles in length, about twelve in breadth, 
had a tolerable good town of the fame name, and two com¬ 
modious harbours. Thus Hands the geography of the Re¬ 
gio Syrtica, with which tra 61 the northern part of the king¬ 
dom of Tripoli feems at prefent to correfpond 

As the inhabitants of this region agreed in all material 1 /iMa- 
points with the other Libyan Nomades, whofe hiftory has 
already been given, we can fay nothing farther of their an- 
tiquity, government, laws, religion, and language (H). The ,ia„,;car- 

tranfactions thaginians^ 

" Herodot. Strab. Mel. Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. Scylax Caryand. in 
Peripl. Antonin. Itinerar. Theopbraft. Hift. PI. lib. iv. cap. lo. ^ _j 

Plut. de Ifid. p. 355, & alib. Herodot. liji.j. cap. 9a, Diofco- 

rid. lib. tv. cap. 114. 

(G) This illand was called ers of cattle; eat flelb, and 
Gii'ba about the iniddle age, and drank milk; but abdained from 
is ac this day known by the beef atrd pork, as well as the 
name of Zerbi or Zarbi (1). EgyjJtians. The women of Cy- 

(H) From Egypt to the lake rene accoijpted it a crime to 
TritouistheLibyansu’crcbreed- ftrikcacowr. For the cuilonis, 

(i) Cellar. Geogr. Ant. lib. iv, cap, 3. 


jnaoners, 
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tranfaflions they were concerned in, before they became 
fubjcci to Carthage, could not, we apprehend, have been 
very conCdcrable. However, we believe them to have 
been fubdued by the founder' of the Egyptian empire, 
whom Jofephus and Sir Ifaac Newtoii take *0 be the fame 
prince with Sefac. How long they remained fubjeci to the 
Egyptians, hiftory is filent 5 but it is probable a body^'' 
them compofed a divifion of Zerah’s numerous army. Part 
of the Regio Syrtica feems to have been under the dominion 
of the Cyreneans till the regulation of limits agreed upon 
between that people ami the Carthaginians mentioned by 
Salluft ; but at what period this happened, cannot he pre- 
cifely determined. After that regulation it continued in 
the hands of the Carthaginians, till they were deprived of 
it by Mafinifla. In after-ages it met with the fame fate as 
the reft of his dominions 

Herodotus obferves, that the Libyans in general went by 
the name of Atlantes or Atlantidcs, though at the fame 
time he remarks that appellation to have been applied to one 
particular nation, who, he tells us, curfed the Sun every 
day, as he advanced towards the meiidian, purfiiing him 
with thebittereft inveftives, Becaufe he coiifumcd both them 
and their country with his burning rays. From that author 
and Diodorus it likewife appears, that tlie Atlantidcs were 
feated upon, and in the neighbourhood of. Mount Atlas, 
which, from its height, the Libyans ihlcd the Pillar of 
Heaven. Herodotus alfo intimates, that no one of this na¬ 
tion either eat fleftr, or was ever difturbed in his fleep by 
dreams. In the territories of the Atlantidcs, as well as the 
neighbouring countries, the inhabitants reaped confiderable 
advantages from feveral mines of fait, which was of two co¬ 
lours, white and purple. Herodotus farther fays, that many 
of the Libyans built houfes of this fait, which, as no rain 
ever fell in thofe parts, were very durable. To what has 
been already offered with regard to the Nigritsc, we muft 
beg leave to add,, that they were known to the Egyptians, 
Ammonii, and Cyreneans, before the time of Herodotus } 
for that author,^when in Egypt, learned from fome Cyre-- 
neans, who had t%’e relation from Etearchus, king of the 


® Salluft. in Jugurth. Appian. in Libyc. cap. 63. ed. Tol. Amft. 
1670; 

manners, and religion, tff the muft refer our readers to Hcro- 
Libyans iuhabicing country dotus (t). 
to the weft of the Triton, we 

(0 Uerodot. lib. iv. 

Am- 
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Ammonii, that five bold Nafamoniaw youths, fent to ttialce 
new difeoveries throupfh the defercs of Libya, at lafl came 
to a city inhabited by men of aiowflature, by which flowed 
a p;reat river abounding with crocodiles, which litearchus 
judged to be the Nile. This relation agrees extremely well 
■with Marmol, who afl'ures us, that the people fcated on 
tti'^ northern bank of the Nigir are dwarfs; and aifo 
feems to add fome weight to the authority of the Arabian 
geographers, who make the Nile and the Niger different 
branches of the fame river, and aflert the fource of this ri¬ 
ver to be in Ethiopia (H). The iffar.d Cerne, taken notice 
of by Hanno and Scylax, feem^to have been fomewhere 
on the coaft of Libya Interior ; but in what part of the ocean 
it lay, cannot be difeovered from the ancients, who differ 
■widely'amojigft themfelvcs with regard to its fituation. We 
muff; owff ourfelves likewdfc as much in the dark with re¬ 
gard to Plato’s ifland Atlantis, which he makes of a larger 
extent than Alia and Africa together. Some of the mo¬ 
derns aredifpofed to think, from fevera! circumftanccs, that 
it was the vaft continent now called America; others fup- 
pnfe, that it lay nearer the Pillars of Hercules ; and, lallly, 
others fuggeft, that every thing related of it is to be conli- 
dered as an undoubted fiflion. Much may be faid in defence 
of eath opinion ; however, the firfl appears to us the mod 
probable. Animianus Marcellinus alfirms, that Plato on 
this occafion has not written a fable, but a true hiffory; and 
Proclus cites Marcelius, an Ethiopic hlflorian, in defence 
of wh.it that philofophcr has advanced concerning this ifland. 
Grantor alfo, Plato’s fird interpreter, takes this telation to 
he a true hiftory. That the ifland here alluded to was not 
fo near the Streights as fome modern authors fuppofe, feerns 
probable from Diodorus Siculus, who tells us, that the 
Phoenicians In early times failed beyond Iferculcs’s Pillars, 
along the African coad, and there meeting with dorms -ancl 
tempeds, were carried to the remoted parts of the ocean, 
and, after many days, came to a large illand at a great dif- 
tance from I.ibya, and lying very far wed. This country, 
continues the fame .author, had a fruitful foil, and naviga¬ 
ble rivers, and, from the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians 
came to the knowlege of it. And in the fame place he fays, 
• hat the Carthaginians would not permit any other nation 

(H) The word I-ibya may rived ^from the Phocnici.m or 
I'c deduced from the Hebrew Punic Hay area, Havreca, or 
I.aah, correfponding with the Ayreea; \.e. the Barca, or tf)t 
Ar-'ihlc Ltth, fignifying a ehy caunti^ ef Barca, w'hich was one 
parched country, of the moft remarkable parts of 

Africa is by Dr. Hyde de- this continent. 


to 
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to fettle in this new region^ but refcrved it for thcmfclvcs, 
tb^, if ever they (hould be driven from their native foil, 
they might have an afylum. ^lian faysi iSilenUs expreily 
aflened to Midas, that there was an exteiiOve continent be¬ 
yond Europe! Afia, and Africa, which ought to be conddered 
as illands furroundcd by the ocean. Thefe, and other paf- 
fagcs, that might be ex trailed from the ancients, induced the 
learned Pertzonius to conclude, that the inhabitants of the 
old world had fome faint knowlege of America, derived to 
•hem either from the Egyptian and Carthaginian traditions^ 
or from the figure of me earth> which was not unknown 
to them I’. 
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CHAP. LXXVIir. 

^he Hijlory of the Ethiopians. 

SECT. I. 

Dejaiplion of Ethiopia. 

S EVER A L of the ancients Rave the name of Ethiopians 
to allpcrfons eftherperrcftly falaelt, or of a very fwarthy 
complexion. The Arabs, tbetefore, and other AGatics, as 
well as a gteat number of Africans, fell under this deno- 
jnination. The Africans we find divided into the weftern 
or Hefperian Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians above Egypt, 
filuated to the eaft of the former. The Hefpecian Ethio¬ 
pian^ inhabited that vaft tra£t called Libya Interior, the hif- 
tory of whofc principal nations we have already given. The 
eaftern African Ethiopians (for fo thofe above Egypt may 
be properly (lyled) were much better known to the ancients 
than the others, on account of their commerce with the Egyp¬ 
tians, who conGdcred them as the proper Ethiopians. Thefe 
are the people whofc tranfadtions, from the earlieft accounts 
of time, we are now to relate. 

Ethiopia, or rather Ethiopia Propria, was limited on the 
north by Egypt, on which fide it extended to the Lefler Ca- 

P Herodot. lib, ii. !e lib. tv. Diod, Sic. lilt- iii. I. Leo African. 
iBIUfl. de Animal, patll Agathemer. lib. ii. rap. t. Geugr. Nu* 
bienf. dim. iv. part, >• H|tue in Perttfol. p. •]. 14, ij. 16, Pia>j 
Jfi Timsc. Sc in Crit. Strab. lib. ii. p- 3%. Polyb. Sc Corii. N*p. apud 
Flia, lib. vi. cap. 31. H^nno St Scylax in I’eiipl, 

tara^t 
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tara£l, and the ifland Elephantine j on the weft by Libya 
Interior; on the eaft by the Red Sea ; and on ihc fouth by 
a part of Africa unknown to the ancients, but prob..biy that 
fpacc including the modern kingdoms of Giiigiro-, Alaba 
Machida, and patt of Adel or Zeila. However, as the Pro¬ 
per Ethiopia might be of a difterent extent at different times, 
particularly on the fidesof Libya Interior and Libya Incog¬ 
nita, we cannot pretend to fix, with any precifion, its fron¬ 
tiers. Neverthelcfs it feems, for many ages at leaft, to have 
been the fame tradl which at this day comprehends the king¬ 
doms of Dongola, Sennar, and Abaflia, with part of Adel 
or Zeila ; and cbnfequently to have taken up feventeen de¬ 
grees of longitndc, and to have reached from the tropic of 
Cancer to within fix degrees of the line s. 

The Proper Ethiopia was varioufly denominated by the 
ancients. Sometimes they called it India, and its inhabi- 
tants Indians; which appellation they applied to many of 
the remoteft nations. Phis country, or at lead a neigh¬ 
bouring part of Libya, was likewife named Atlantia and 
iEtheria, according to Pliny and Strabo, or, as Hefyehius 
afferts, Aeria’. It alfo bore, in very early ages, the name 
of Cephenla : but we apprehend it to have been moft ufually 
called Abafene, a word approaching very near, both in found 
and fignification, to the modern Plabafh, Habefh, or Abaflia j 
the true etymology of which will be given to our readers, 
when we come to the hiftory of Arabia '. 

On the other hand we find Cbaldaea, Aflyri8,and Perfia, 
ftyled Ethiopia by forae very good authors; ’^d,, it mult 
be allowed, that the ancients called all thofe countries, -ex¬ 
tending therofelves beyond each fide of the Red indif- 
criminately India or Ethiopia. The eaftem people at tbfil 
day fometimes denominate that kingdom India, which the 
Europeans call Abaflia, particularly the Perfians, who for 
the moft part give the appellation of Siah Hindou or Hindi, 
to an AbafTine or modern Ethiopian. It appears from fe- 
veral authors, that the Red Sea itfelf went formerly under 
the name of the Indian Sea; and Ludolfus obferves, that 
the ancients called all thofe nations under the Torrid Zone, 
whofe names they were ignorant of, Indians *. 

s Strab. lib. xvii. Pliit. lib. v. cap. 9. Ptol. ubi fup. Job. Lu- 
dolf. in Hift. .^thiop. lib. i. cap. ». GoUi Not* ad Alfraganura, 
p- 88, 89, Geogr. Nub. dim. i. par. 4- ' P'in* >'t>- vi. cap. ip. 

Herodot. Strab. ubi fup- Hefj'ch. Vide fttiam Le Grand. Diflert. ii. 

« Procop. Gaz. Comment, in i Reg. cap. %. ver. i. Jof. Scalig. in 
Comp. Ecclef. iEtbiop. Theodor, in Hift. Eccleliatt. lib. i. cap. M. 

Le Grand, ubi fup. & I. Ludolf. Hift. .®thiop, lib, i. cap. i. 
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According to the Jews, the Septuagint, the Vuigatc, 
and other verfions,,Cufti, when taken for a country in Scrip¬ 
ture, is always to be underllood of the Proper Ethiopia. 
This opinion is fupported by Philo, Jofephus, Eupolemus 
in Eufebius, Euftathius, the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicon, and the concurrent teftimony of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. _ 

The ancients believed the black complexion of the Abaf- 
A^esor Abyfliniansto be occafioned by the intenfe heat of 
itheir climate, and therefore called them Ethiopians. We 
find them, likewife called Altherii and Aerii by Hefychius, 
Pliny, and Strabo. Pliny relates, that tl^^Blemmyes, an 
Ethiopian nation, fcatcd near the borders t^^gypt, had no 
heads, their mouths and eyes being fixed on their breafts. 
This defcription ought undoubtedly to be looked upon as 
fabulous, and might poflibly proceed from their having very 
fhort necks. Hovi^ver, that feme Blemmyan captives made 
a very extrao^inary appearance at Rome, we learn from 
Vopifeus,; Nobatae inhabited one of the banks of the 
Nile, near the ifland Elephantine, having been removed 
thither from Oafis, in order to have a watchful eye upon, 
and reprefs the incurfions of the Blemmyes. Some authoro 
refer the Troglodytes to Egypt, and others to Ethiopia. Be 
that as it may, they were a very favage nation, living in 
caves, according to Strabo, feeding upon ferpents and li- 
lards, and Wing a language of no articulate founds, but 
relicmblcd W ferieking of bats, according to Herodotus. 
The NubitBN.wd find juft mentioned by the ancients as a 
atjdple pf&hiopia, but nothing particular related of them. 

, authors affert, that the Pygmies were a canton of the 

iTroglodytefe t but it is generally agreed, that they had their 
fituadon riot far from the Ethiopic fliore of the Red Sea. 
Nonnofus in Photius tells us, that they were extremeiyihort. 
Mack, arid hairy all over their bodies. Moft of thefe na¬ 
tions are reprefented by Strabo as incbnfiderable, and little 
better than fo many gangs of robbers. Bochart thinks, that 
the Troglodytes, including the Pygmies or. Pygmsei, were 
IjgyUd hy the Hebrews 0*’DD, i- e. Succhsei, from HDD, 
Juccach, a den ; for that wotd fignifies as well a cave or den, 
as a tent. Hence it is natural to fuppofe, the Troglodytic 
town Succha, on the coaft of the Red Sea, mentioned by 
Pliny, the modern Suaqucm, the feat of a Turkilhbalhaw, 
deduced its name. In, fnpport of this notion it may be ob- 
ferved, diat the Septuagint and Vulgate verfions render 
IP’OD Troglodytae, a word derived appa- 

ii^tly from -rfoyAn, »•« « den, or fajfage ; and rank 
Ibis among tbc CuOutee, Lybians, and other nations. 
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that formed the numerous anfav of Sefac Tk» a v 
A balh* were feated near the aSiWc 1 ;?*’“.* « 

that we can colleQ of the! 

Strabo, Ptolemy, and Agathemerus, inform us, that thelstru'’ 
thophag., who lived upon oftriches as large as ftaS 
fituated immediately to the fouth of the Memnone® ’ The 

^.cndophagi, Che onophagi, Ichthyophagi, Cynamolei E 
lephantophagi, Rh.zophagi, Sperm awphali.Hy&JiS 

Ophiophagi, derived theirnamesfrom\he^ocu’fts3^^ 

filh, bitches milk, and elephants, they fed upon S 

the oldeft of them not exceeding forty years of age : locufts* • 
were their food, with which they were plentifully fuSed 
by certain vvinds, which covered their country wnh tLm 
as we Iprn from Diodorus and Strabo. As fo^r the Chelo- 
nophagi, they covered their houfes with the (hells of tor- 
toifes, and lived upon their flelh. The Ichthyophagi occu¬ 
pied a maritime part of Ethiopia, bordering on the Red Sea 

an kfnds^^f rn*” i ‘*’7 '‘»<=d upon 

ul ,, fmall, Aben-Ezra takes thein to 

be the Dttj; r^nm of the Pfalmift, to whom God, for 
meat, gave the heads of Leviathan, under which name, ac- 
j®’’* comprehends all fith of a vaft 
/-t .^'■°g‘°dytes made their bread of the liefli of 
filhes dried in the fun. The Pfalmift. in the paftagTrt 
ferred to, is fpeaking of Pharaoh and the Egyptians who 
were drowned in ^e Red Sea, and afterwards thrown upon 

inhaW°® properly imports a nation 

mhabitmg a barren dry country, fuch as was that of the 

roglodytes; and other texts of Scripture, compared with 
tnis, not a little favour fuch an opinion. They built their 
houfes of whalebones and (hells of filhes. The ribs ferved 

wbK ^ a'*- They fed their cattle 

Wicn nm, and inhabited caves in mountains. The Cyna- 
raolgi kept great numbers of dogs, in order to hunt wild 
oealts, and fometimes fed upon bitches milk : Pliny fa- 
buloully relates; that they hatt^ogs heads. The Elephan- 
rophagi feem to have Inhabited the fouthern parts of Ethio- 
Pi3, and deftroyed elephants in a very dexterous manner, 
tne Hhizophagi were feated notfar from the conflux of the 
Aitaboras, Aftapus, and the Nile, their territory abounded 
with morafles that produced a great number of canes, whofq 
roots ferved them for food. The SJicrmatopbagi and Hy- 
formed two neighbouring cantons; the firft of 
Which fed upon the fruits that fell from the trees in fuift- 
y®®’’ with a 

talk lomewhat refcmbling that of a tutiip; and the latter, 

O >2 with 
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with their wivfs aj|4 e^iJdren lived upon the buds and teiN 
dcr (boots of trees, The Hylogones, neighbours to the Ele- 
phatttophagi, refided for the moft part in the woods, and 
generally ilept on trees; their cuiious method of killing 
lions, leopards, and other wild beafts,' we (hall hereafter 
deferibe. 1 he Pamphagi ufed every thing indifcriminatcly 
for food i and the Agriophagi fed upon the flefh of wild 
beads. The Ophiophagi, or Serpent-eaters, inhabited a very 
fertile trad, as we learn from Pliny. The Ethiopian An¬ 
thropophagi, or Man-eaters, mentioned by Marcianus and 
Ptolemy, feem to have been the Cafres, and not;, a people of 
Proper Ethiopia. As for the Gapachi, Ptoeniphanes, Ca- 
tadupi, Pechini, Catadrae, and other obfeure Ethiopia 
tribes, we know nothing of them but their bare names. 
The number of nations inhabiting Ancient Ethiopia will not 
furprife us, when we have feen Ludolfus’s defeription of 
the kingdom of Abyffmia * (D). 

This region did not abound in cities and towns of any 
eonfiderable note. Auxume, Auxumis, or Axome, the me¬ 
tropolis of Ethiopia, according to Arrian and Nonnofus in 
Fhotius, undoubtedly was the fame city as the modern Ax- 
uma, or, as the Abalfines call it, Afeum. The noble pa¬ 
lace and beautiful drutlures this city was formerly fo fa¬ 
mous for, fufficiently appear from the prefent remains of 
it. It dands about forty-five Portuguefe leagues from the 
Red Sea, and in 14 degrees 30 minutes N. lat. It rcfemblcs 
now a village, being almodtotally dedroyed, and fcarcely 
adbrds fltelter to a hundred inhabitants. Some authors re¬ 
late, that there may be feen here the remains of a magni¬ 
ficent temple. The Portuguefe, who fird vifited this coun- 

t Berodot. lib. iv. Philoftratos & Ctefius Cnidius apud Phot. 
Aeafbarchides Ctiidiue de Mar. Ruhr. lib. iii. hi Excerptis Photii. 
DidSV Sic. Jib. iii. Strab. lib. xvi. & lib. xvii. Mel. lib. iii. c.ip. 8. & 
afib. (*iin. lib. vi. cap. 24. *9, 3». & alib. paif. Arrian, in Peiipl. 
Mar. Erythr. Jotepb. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. 


. ^ (D) To the clans or trib|£^ 
here enumerated may be addea 
the following; 1. The Hippo- 
phagi or Horfe-eaters of A|p- 
diemcrOm, who were bouiiaed ' 
oft the fouth by the northern 
borders of Libya Incognita. 2-. 
The Macrobii, a powerful na- 
doft, fomc of whom attained to 
the age of a hundred and twenty 


years, according to Herodotus. 
3. The Sambri, not far from 
the Nubian city Tenupfis upon 
the Nile, all whofe quadrupeds, 
even the elephants themfelvcs, 
were without ears. 4. The A- 
fachse, a mountainous people 
continually employed in hunt¬ 
ing elephants (i). 


(i) Hcrodot, i 


b. lib. ii. cap. 5. Flin. lib. vi. cap. 3°- 

try. 
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try, called Axuma corruptly Chaxutno or Caflumo. Be¬ 
hind the temple above mentioned, which was a hundred 
and ten feet in length, had two wings on each fide, and 
a double porch, with an afeent of twelve fteps, ftand feveral 
obelilks of different fizes, and others have been delapidated 
by the Turks. Amongft the rubbifli is a great fquare ftone, 
on w'hich appears fomc part of an ancient infeription, fo 
effaced by time, that it is not legible, and nothing can be dif- 
tinguilhed except feme Greek and Latin letters, and the 
vrord Bafilius. When the Abafline monarchs were formerly 
crowned here, they fat on a throne of ftone in the inner 
porch of this temple. Pfelchius or Pfelcha, and Premnlis, 
through which Petronius marched in his Ethiopic expedi¬ 
tion, ftood upon the weftern bank of the Nile ; but their 
true fituation cannot be traced. Napata, where Candace 
queen of Ethiopia refided, was on the oppofite bank ; but 
in what diredion it is to be fought for wc cannot prccifely 
inform our readers. Ptolemy mentions two towns called 
Premis or Primis, one of which might pofiibly have been 
the Premnis of Strabo. The emporia or marts of Malis, 
jV'Iondus, Abalis, Mofylon, Coloe, and Oponc, probably 
made a good figure in ancient times, though we have no 
particulars of moment handed down to us concerning them. 
Petronius reduced Pfelcha, Premnis, and Napata, in the 
above mentioned expedition, rafirig Napata, and leaving a 
garrifon of four hundred men in Premnis, with provifions 
for two years. Pliny mentions a city of the Nubians upon 
the Nile called Tenupfis, with which poflibly'cither Couxa, 
Nuvala, Galva, Duncala or lelac, all placed by the Nubian 
geographer near the conflux of the Nile and the Aftaboras, 
may correfpond. Luncala, the Dumcala of Jacutus, the 
Dungala of Leo, and the prefent Dungola, the capital of 
the Nubians, all the cities of which are feated upon the Nile, 
feems to bid the faireft for being the place. Nonc'of the 
other towns taken notice of by the old geographers deferve 
the leaft attention ^ 

Ethiophia, a's appears from the beft modern geographical 
defciiptions of Abaffia, as well as the ancients, was extremely 
mountainous j though we find no mountains of note men¬ 
tioned by the ancients, except" the Mounts Garb^ia ^ and 
Elephas or Phalangis. W^hether the mountains of Tigrc, 
the higheft of which is Lamalmon, beginning about two 
days journey from the Red Sea, anfw'cr to either of thefe, 
we ihall not prefume to determine ; but that they did, by 

" Strab. Mel.Plin. Arrian. Ptol. Marcian. Heracl. Steph. Byeant. 
ubi flip. Geogr. Nubienf. dim. i. part. 4. Leo African, lib. yii. cap. 
ult. Vide etiam Ludolf* lib. ii. cap. 11, & Le Grand,IKffert. ii. 
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the fituation alBgned them,' feems not improbable. Be that 
as it may, the path ovet Lainalmon, whofe afcent is exceed¬ 
ingly fteep and dangerous, is fo narrow, that two perfons 
cannot pafs one another, and he who falls is iriecoverably 
loft. Several provinces of Abaflfia, namely Bagemdia or 
Bagcmeder, Gojam, Waleka, and Shewa, make but one 
continued chain of riiountains, the principal of which are 
thofe of Ambara and Samen. The Aorni, as the Abaflines 
call them, are rugged rocks of fuch an incredible height, 
that the Alps and Pyrenees arc but low hills in comparifon 
of them. Amongft the mountains, and even frequently in 
the plains of Abaiiia, fteep and craggy rocks of various 
forms arc to be met with, feme refembling towers, and 
others pyramids, fo fmooth on the fides, that they feem to 
be the effeS of labour and art; infomuch that men and 
cattle are craned up by the help of ladders and ropes. And 
yet thetops of thefe rocks arc covered with woods, meadows, 
fountains, and fifti-ponds, which very copioully fupply the 
animals vidikh graze there with all the conveniences of life. 
The moft remarkable of thefe rocks is Geflien or Amba- 
Gelhen, on the confines of Amhara, towards Shewa, pro- 
digioufly fteep, in the form of a caftle built of freeftone, 
and almoft impregnable. Its fummit is about half a Por- 
tuguefe league in breadth, and its circumference would take 
near half a day to go round it. The afcent at firft is eafy, 
but afterwards fo fteep and tugged, that the Abaflinc oxen, 
which will otherwife climb like goats, muft be craned up 
and letdown with ropes. Here the princes of the blood 
were formerly confined, in low cottages, amongft Ihrubs 
and.<wild cedars, with an allowance barely fufiicient to keep 
them alive. There is, according to Kiicher, in the pro¬ 
vince of Gojam, a rock fo curioufly hollowed by nature, 
tbat.at a diftance it refembles a looking-glafs; andoppofite 
to thi^anotber, on the top of which nothing can be fo foftly 
wfaifpered bat that it may be heard at a great diftance. Be¬ 
tween marty of thefe rocks and mountains are^vaft precipices 
pi abyftes, "which appear moft dreadful to the eye. The 
nsltives call everyone of the rocks above mentioned Amba, 
as Afliba-Salam, Amba Geihen, Amba-Dorho, Amba- 
Pamp^ AmbarSamet, See 

In fo mountainous a region as Ethiopia the air cannot be 
always alike, an^u^haps there is no country in the world 
where fo many difietent leafons may be found in fo fmall a 
pompafs. The Ethiopic, as well as the oppofite coaft of the 

vStrab. lib. xvii. Agathemer. Geogr lib. ii. cap 15. Ludolf. lib. 
i. cap. 6. Curt. |ib. viii. Le Grand, Diflert, ii. Atblm. Kirch* 
Muiurg. Univerl' tom. iii. lib. ix. cap. 
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Red Sea, together with thofe low open places called by the 
modern Abaffines Kolia, and the iflands of this fca, are in¬ 
tolerably fcorched by the folar rays in th^ fummer feafon. 
Nay, Gregory the Abafline reported, that the heat in the 
ifland of Suaquema or Suaquena, was fo intenfe, as to ex¬ 
coriate any part of the body, melt hard Indian wax in a ca¬ 
binet, and fear a garment with red-hot iron. However, the 
air is much more temperate in the mountainous parts; and, 
according to father Tellez, the fummer heats are milder 
in feveral diftri£ts of Abaffia than in Portugal; and even 
in Samen the cold is more dreaded than the beat- In fome 
provinces of Ethiopia the winter is extremely fevere, in 
others as warm as the fummer in feveral parts of Europe. 
The Ethiopians have little or no fnow, but only a fmall fort 
of hail that fometimes covers the ground, and at a diflance 
refembles fnow. Frequent and dreadful thunders, however, 
they have, attended with tempefts, that terrify both man 
and beaft, which proceed from the exceffivc variety of air. 
Ludolfus thinks that Gregory’s four feafons, Matzau, Tza- 
dai. Hagai, and Cramt, are in reality but three j namely, 
.the fpring, fummer, and winter. The fpring begins on the 
twenty-fifth day of September ; the fummer confifts of two 
parts, the firft called Tzadai, beginning upon the tweiity- 
fifth of December, and the fecond denominated Hagai in 
the Abafline tongue, commencing on the twenty-fifth of 
June ; laftly, Cramt, or the winter, concludes the Ethiopic 
year. The climate here in general is fo healthy, that it is 
no uncommon thing for the natives to attain a hundred 
years of age. However, towards the beginning of the 
fpring, that is to fay, in the months of September and Oc¬ 
her, an epidemic fever fometimes makes great havock 
amongft the inhabitants of Tigre *. . , • i. 

The days and nights in hthiopia, as lying betwixt the 
tropic of Cancer and the Line, are for the moft part nearly 
equal. The winds that blow on the mountains are, gene¬ 
rally fpeaking, falubrious and pleafant; but the atrnofphere 
over the plains, for want of them, ftagnates, and becomes 
unwholfome. The wind Sendo, however, is far w®?' 
ing beneficial to the Abaffines It is a whirlwind fo impe- 
tuoufly violent, that it levels all before it; and therefore m 
fome refpea may feem to anfwer its name, which, in the 
Amharic diaka, fignifies a ferpent ox fnakt. Gregory in¬ 
formed Ludolfus, that it might brffeen, and reprefented an 
immenfe ferpent whofe head moved on the ground, ana 

* Nonnofus apud Phot. not. j. p- m. *. Gregor. Abaffin. spud Job. 
Ludolf. Hift, ASthiop. lib. i. cap. 5. 
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the body ercQed itfelf in curls and windings up to the 
Ikjr. Tne foil in thofe parts capable of cultivation is ex¬ 
tremely fertile, apd produces vaft quantities of grain, pulfc, 
and fruit. Metare likewifc, particularly gold, minerals, ve¬ 
getables, and a furprifing variety of animals, it abounds with; 
but thefe our readers will expedf a defeription of in another 
place. We find it a&rted by the heft authors, that the 
Aballines have fometimes two, and at others three, harvefts 
in a year. They neither fow nor mow for the fake of their 
cattle, the perpetual heat, and continual diftillation of moif- 
ture from the mountains, producing grafs in great abundance, 
andcovering the fields with a moil; beautiful verdure through 
all the different feafons of the year. Though tliey have de¬ 
licious grapes, and honey is very cheap amongft them, yet 
theyalmoftentirelyconfine themfelves to malt-liquor, which 
is not very unlike that brewed in foroe parts of Europe r. 
Rivers. Of all the rivers that water Ethiopia, the moll famous is 
^he Nile, Nile, which has its fource in that country. Many of 
the.ancient geographers, and in particular Ptolemy, placed 
the fource of this river beyond the line, on fome mountains 
which they called the Mountains of the Moon ; but the 
moderns, particularly the Portuguefe, have difeovered this 
opinion to be erroneous. What they have advanced on this 
fubjedl has been, in a great mcafure, confiimed by Gregory 
the Aballine, in a letter to the famous Job Ludolfus. Ac¬ 
cording to that curious perfon, the fpring-head of the Nile 
firft appears in a tradl called Secut, upon the top of Deng- 
Ja, near the frontiers of Gojam, to the well of Bagemdra, 
Dara, the lake of Tzana, and Bada. From thence it takes 
its courfc towards Amhara, leaving Gojam on the right, and 
Bagemdra on the left. Having palled the limits of Am¬ 
hara, and in fuch a manner furrounded the kingdom of Go- 
jam, as always to leave it on the right, it waflies the con¬ 
fines of Waleka, and then approaches the farthell bounds 
of Mugara and Shewa. Then, running between Bizama 
and ponga, it comes into the country of the Chankalas; 
from whence, winding to the right, and gradually leaving 
. the wfllern climate on the left, it advances towards the 
kingdom of Sennax : but before its arrival there, it is greatly 
increafed by the influx of two large rivers from the eall, 
namely, the Tacaza iflbing out of Tigre, and the Guan- 
gua defeending from Dambca. After taking a view of the 
kingdom of Sennar, it moves to the borders of Dongola, 

y Strab. lib. xvii. Greg. Abaff. ubi fup. PP. Hieronym. Lup. Bal- 
thaz. XelUz. Alphpnf. I^ndez. Job. Ludolf. palT. 
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and proceeds to the kingdom of Nubia (E). From hence, 
turning to the right, it reaches at laft a region called Abrim, 
where its ttream becomes uanavigable, occafioned by the 
cliffs and rocks, and fooii afterwards enters Egypt. The tra¬ 
vellers therefore from Sennar and Abaflia, after having p.alled 
through Nubia, leave the Nile to the eaft, and crofs upon 
camels a defert of fifteen days journey, where neither tree, 
water, nor any thing elfe but fand, is to be feen. From 
A-brim it continues its coiirfe to Rif or Upper Egypt, where 
the above mentioned travellers again meet it; and, after 
having traverfed the kingdom of Egypt in a northern direc¬ 
tion, difeharges itfelf into the Mediterranean near Alexan¬ 
dria. Father Payz, who viewed the fountains of the Nile 
himfelf, fays, that the fource of this river confiils of two 
round fpring-hcads, very deej), upon an eminence, the 
ground about which is marfljy. However, the water does 
not iflue immediately from thefe two fpring-hcads, but 
from the foot of the hill, about a mufquet-fliot from whence, 
towards the eaft, the river begins to flow. Then, winding 
to the north about the fourth part of a Fortuguefe league, it 
is joined by another river, and a little farther by two more 
'from the eaft, foon after which it enlarges itfelf with the ad¬ 
dition of feveral other ftreams. Laftly, about a day’s jour¬ 
ney farther itfwallows up the river Jema ; and, alter flow¬ 
ing twenty Portuguefc leagues in a weftern diredlion, turns 
to the eaft, and plunges itfelf into a vail lake (F). It is re¬ 
markable, that all the rivers of Ethiopia, at any confider- 
able dillance from the oce.an, except the Hanazo riCng in 

(E) It is obfervable, that ly,Bagemdr.n,Amhara.Waleka, 
Gregory here diftiuguilhes the Shewa, Damota, &c. and takes 
kingdom of Sennar from that of with it the rivers of thofe coun- 
Nubia, though at prefent they tries, viz. theBaftilo, Tzohha, 
are looked upon to be the fan'.e. Kcccm, Jeina, Roma,andWon- 
However, in our opinion, Gre- cit. Then on the right-hand 
gory’s authority is fuperior to furrounding Gojain, anafwelled 
that of Pomet and the mitlion- with the Muga, Abaja, Afwa- 
aries, upon which that of the ri, Temei, Gult, and Tzul, all 
modern geographers depends. rivers of that region, it bends 

(F) This is probably the lake again towards the weft ; leaves 
of Tzana, through which the Abaflia upon the right ; sud 
Nile pall'es. Hill preferving the runs in a northern direction 
colour of its own water. From through leveral thirfty nations, 
hence, turning to the fouth, it and«fandy deferts, in order tp 
Wallies on the left-hand the prin- fertilize Egypt with its inuno^- 
cipalkingdomsof Abaflia,name- dons (i). 

(i) Greg. Abaft, apud Ludolf. lib. i. cap. 8. Ludolf. Comment, 
ad Hift. ^thiop. p. laj, & fen, __ 
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Hangota or Angote, and the Hawafh or Aoaxe running 
through the kingdoms of Dawara and Fatagara or Fategur, 
flow into the Nik. The Etefian winds contribute little or 
nothing to the inundations of the Nile, as fame authors 
have imagined; nor the fnow melted from the Ethiopian 
mountains, according to others: but they are occafioned by 
the prodigious rains with which the countries under the 
torrid zone are waflied, when the fun returns into the win¬ 
ter figns. The modern Abaflines, though they are not ig¬ 
norant of the fountains from which the Nile deduces its 
fonree, are far from being perfeftly acquainted with the 
courfe of that river after it leaves them. However, the 
conftant and ancient tradition amongft them is, that near a 
certain mountain, at fome dillance from the city of Sennar, 
it divides itfelf into two ftreams, one of which runs to the 
weftward, and forms the river Niger, and the other in a 
northern dire£lion takes its courfe through Egypt. This 
circumftance we learn from the Nubian geographer, who at 
the fame time intimates, that the channel running to the 
call of this mountain, watering Nubia and the land of 
Egypt, is divided in the Lower Egypt into four parts, three 
of which fall into the Syrian fea, and the other difeharges 
itfelf into a fait lake near Alexandria. It is probable, that 
the reparation of thefe two ftreams is caufed by fome rocky 
mountain uniting this river, and fplitting it into two chan¬ 
nels. Leo Afficanus adds great weight to the authority of 
the Nubian geographer, when he affures us, that the Nile 
flows through the region of the Nigritse. The Abaflines, 
according to Gregory, fay, that the Niger feparates from 
the Nile in the country of Dongola ; that the greateft flow 
of water paflTes into Egypt; and that the other ftream, de¬ 
fending towards the region of Elway, at laft difembogues 
itfelf into the Atlantic ocean (G). The prefent Ethiopians 

(G) It ii obfervable, that the 
kings of Abaffia are ftill per- 
fuaded, that the keys of the 
Nile are in their hands; and 
that they can, when they pleafe, 
change its courfe, as the king 
Tckliraanout intimated to the 
balhaw of Cairo towards the be¬ 
ginning of this centuiy, that is, 
about the year 1706. That 
'^nce, being greatly incenfed 
at the aflaflination of the fieur 
Du Roule, a Frenchman, at 

(*) See the Sequel to Father Lobo’s Voyage to Abailioia. 

call 


Sennar, threatened the balhaw 
with his refentment, in cafe an 
immediate flop was not put to 
fuch flagrant violations of the 
law of nations. He told him, 
that he could make the Nile the 
inftruroent of his vengeance, 
fince God, by placing in his 
hands the fountains, paflage, 
and increafe, of that river, had 
put it in his power to make it 
do either good or harm (z). 
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call their part of this river Abawi, though in the ancient 
Ethiopic language we find it ftyled Gcjon or Gewon, pro¬ 
bably by an early miftake from the Greek word r«i»r Gvob, 
or Hebrew Gihon, Gen. ii. 13. fincc fome authors have 
imagined that river to be the Nile. The prophets Jere¬ 
miah and Ifaiah give the river undet confideration the name 
of Sihor or Sichor, i. e. the Black River, from the colour 
of its water, as the Greeks did that of Melas, and the La¬ 
tins Melo, for the fame reafon. Dionyfius Afer, andStc- 
phanus Byzantinus fay, that the Ethiopians denominated 
that part of this river tunning through their territories Siris, 
which is evidently the fame as Sihor ; but that, as foon as 
it reached Syene, it received the name of {H) Nile. Befides 


(H) To what has been faid of 
the Nile, we fhall beg leave to 
add the account of the rivers 
flowing into it, given us by the 
patriarch Alphonfo Mendez: 
“ The Nile (fays he) receives 
feveral rivers, the moft remark¬ 
able of which are the Baxilo or 
Bachilo, which divides the king¬ 
doms of Bagetneder or Bagein- 
dra and.Amhara ; the Gulccm, 
which bounds the fame king¬ 
dom of Amhara and Dleca ; the 
Maleck and Auguer, which, 
having joined their flreams, wa¬ 
ter the countries of Damot, 
Narea, Bizamo, the Gafates, 
and the Gon gas. The Tacaza, 
called by the ancients Aftabo- 
ras, hath three different fources 
near the mountains, which fe- 
parate the two kingdoms of An- 
gote or Angota and Bagetneder; 
It runs towards the welt through 
the defert of Oldeba ; then, en¬ 
tering Dambar, falls into a large 
bed of lands; and afterwards, 
having crofled part of the king¬ 
dom of Decau, difcharges itfelf 
into the Nile. It is faid, that, 
befides crocodiles and river- 
horfes, there are in this river 
abundance of torpedoes, which 
immediately benumb the arm 
of any man that touches them. 
The March, rifing two leagues 


from Debaroa, falls, after » 
long courfe, from a rock thirty 
cubits in height, and finks un¬ 
der-ground ; but in the winter 
it runs through many other 
provinces, and by the roonaf- 
tery of Alleluja, and then lofes 
itfelf. The army, tyhen they 
invaded thefe regions, dug into 
the fand, and found under¬ 
ground both good water, and 
excellent fifli.” To which we 
lhall beg leave to fubjoin a (hort 
dcfcription of the courfe of the 
Nile, as delivered to us by the 
bell modern geographers fince 
the time of Gregory and Lu- 
dolfus. It rifes in the kingdom 
of Gojam, and proceeds from 
thence in a N. E. direflion to 
the lake of Dambea or Tanza. 
A feerwards it moves S. E. to the 
kingdom of Bagemeder, or, as 
Gregory calls it, Bagemdra. 
Then, Hill running S. E it ap¬ 
proaches the kingdom of Am¬ 
hara. From wl^ice, continu¬ 
ing its motion S. jE. it advances 
to the kingdom of Oleca, be¬ 
tween which and Amhara it re¬ 
ceive a couliderablc river, as 
it did before the Bachilo on the 
confines of Amhara and Bagem- 
dra. From the kingdom of 
Odea it moves to that of Choa 
in the fame dire^oh, and from 
thence 
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the Nile, the ancient geographers mention two other rivers, 
called Aftaboras and Attach us, meeting near the ifland or 
peninfuh of Meroe, and joining the Nile loon after. As 
tbefe rivers had their fourccs to the eaft of the Nile (the 
firft deducing its ftfcams from the lake Coloe in the diftrift 
of Amaza, and the other from fome fountains between the 
mounts Garbata and Elephas, not far from the Aualitic 
Gulph), we muft fubmit it to our readers, whether the pre- 
fent Tacaza and Mareb, confidering the fituation and direc¬ 
tion afligned them by the modern geographers, do not en¬ 
tirely correfpond with them. Pliny, Heliodorus, and Stra¬ 
bo, mention a third confiderable river falling into the Nile, 
whofe name they .do not entirely agree in : but as it has 
been omitted by feveral of the ancient geographers, and ef- 
pecially by Ptolemy, who had the bell means of informing 
himfelf with refpedlto the truth of every particular relating 
to it, we Ihall fuperfedc all farther accounts of it, and con¬ 
clude here what we have to fay of the rivers of Ethiopia 
lakes, pra- We find no remarkable fountains and lakes in Ethiopia, 
maarsrus, bcfides the fourcc* of the rivers above mentioned, except 
farts. &c. the lake of Pfebo* above Meroe, that of Tzana being, as 
far as w-e can collefl from the old geographers, unknovvn to 
the ancients. The principal promontories were, Bafium, 
Mnemium, Afpis, Saturni promontoriuin, Mofylon, Dire, 
Zengifa, Noti Cornu, Prafum, and Raptum, the lad of 
which was inhabited by cannibals or anthropophagi: but 

» Greg. AbafT. apud. Ludolf. & ipfeLudolf. in Hift. JEthiop. lib. 
1. cap. 8. Mel. lib. i. cap. 9. & alib. Strabo, lib. xvii. & alib. 
Jofepb. Antiq. lib ii. cap. 5. Ilcrodot. lib. ii. cap. 34. & alib. 
Diod. Sic. lib, i. Pijn. lib. v. c.sp. 9. & alib, Geogr. Nub. dim. i. 
par. 4. Leo African, lib. i. cap. 7. PP. Pays & Tellez, apud Lii- 
dolf, hb. i. cap. 8. 

thence by Debra through Galla, ir turns to the weft and renches 
and the kingdom of the Cafates, Corte. Kanife weft of Cone 
to that of Gonga. Afterwards next receives a vifit from it} 
it vilits the country of the Chan- and then Dongola north of Ka- 
galas, N.E. of Gonga. From nife. Continuing its courfe 
thence, in a northern djreAion, N. E. ir arrives at the Greater 
it flows to the pity and kingdom Cataraft, and afterwards takes its 
ofSennar. And theti'io Corte leave of Nubia, near the Leller 
orCorti in Nubia, through the Cataraft. Laftly, having tra- 
defert of Bahiouda N. E. of verfed Egypt in a northern di- 
Seniiar. Between Senna* and region, it difeharges itfelf by 
Corti it pafles by Bavbar, near feveral mouths into the Medi- 
Which is a cataraft N. E. of terranean (3), 
the former place, from'whence 

(3) JUphonfr Mendez, apud Le Grand, Diflert. iii. 
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the three laft capes feem rather to have belonged to the 
Cafres or African Barbarians, than the Proper Ethiopians. 
The chief' ports and cmpories of Ethiopia were thofc of 
Adulis, Mondus, Opone, Mofylon, and the principal city 
of the Aualitx, feated upon the Red Sea. Ihe Arabs im¬ 
ported from their country into thofe parts fruit, corn, wine, 
and cloaths, and exported from thence to Ocelis and Mufa, 
oppofite harbours in Arabia, fpices, caffia, perfumes, ivory, 
myrrh, and fevera! other commodities. To which we may 
add the haven and fortrefs of Sabid, probably the Sabat of 
Ptolemy, now in a ruinous condition., The moft noted 
illands appertaining to Ethiopia were Mcroe, if that Ihould 
not rather be confidered as a peninfula, the Sporades of 
Agatharchides, Aftratte, Ara Palladis, Gythitis, Myronis, 
Daphnine, Magi, Acanthine, Ifis, Mondus, and Menu- 
thias (K). Meroe contained a large tnadl, together with a 
very confiderable city, its metropolis, of the fame name. 
Jofephus informs us, that its original denomination was 
Saba; but that Cambyfes, from his filler’s name, afterwards 
called it Meroe ; which feems to be confirmed by Strabo, 
though it does not appear from Herodotus, that this prince 
penetrated fo far into Ethiopia. Timofthenes, Ptolemy Phi- 
iadelphus’s admiral, related, that the city of Meroe was 
fixty days journey from Syene. Eratofthenes made this 
diftance fix hundred and twenty-five mileSj Hipparchus in 
.Strabo five thoufand ftadia, which agrees with Eratofthenes; 
Artemidorus fix hundred miles j and Sebofus computed fix- 
teen liundred miles from the fartheftor moft: northern part 
of Egypt to this famous city : but according to Pliny, the 
road between Meroe and Syene was difeovered in the reign 
of Nero to be eight hundred and feventy-four Roman miles 
long. ’J’he Numidian geographer does not differ greatly 
from feme of thefe computations ; for he intimates, that 
travellers are generally above two months in travcrfing Nu¬ 
bia, or that vaft trafl lying betwixt the confines of E'gypt 
and Abaflia. We find, that when Ethiopia was in its moft 
flourilhing ftate, the city of Meroe made a prodigious fi¬ 
gure, infoinuch that, if fome of the hncienis may be cre¬ 
dited, it could fend into the field an army of two hundred 
and fifty thoufand men, and contained four htindred thou- 
■fand artificers, though in Pliny’s time it was but a fmall 

(K) To which we may add by tlje Ethiopians, jutt as fuc- 
the ifland in the great lake of cefs attended their refpedtive 
Pfebo-a, fometimes occupied by arms, according to Strabo (i). 
the Libyans, and at other times 

(>} Strab. lib. xvii. 
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toWn. Several queens of this part of Ethiopia, called Can¬ 
dace, that having for a tonGderable number of years been 
« fort of furname to them, made this the place of their re- 
fidence. Strabo places it ten thoufand Aadia from Alex¬ 
andria, and the capital of Ethiopia. As the other iflands 
arc in a manner oWcure, they naerit no attention ; only it 
Way be-proper to obferve, that Hardouin, Bochart, and 
Salmafius, believe Madagafcar to be the ancient Menuthias, 
though Ifaac Voffius imagines it to have been the fame with 
that ifland which the mbderns call Zanzibar. How far 
either of thefe norions may be true, we cannot take upon 
us to determine ’. 

Cnri^in. The principal curiofities of this country are: i. The 
rocks called Amba-Dorho, or the Rock of the Hen above 
mentioned. 2. The folid gold found on the banks of feve- 
ral rivers about the fize of a tare or vetch, taken notice of 
by Pliny, with which the provinces of Daraot and Eiiarea 
are faid to abound. 3. The iron, copper, and gold mines 
lorac parts of it are fo famous for. 4. The mountains of 
fait in a diftrift upon the confines of Tigre and Angota, 
called the Land of Salt. In the mountains the fait is foft, 
and cut out with little labour, but hardens by being expofcd 
to the open air. 5. The mountain of red fait mentioned 
by the patriarch Alphonfo Mendez, and faid to be endued 
with many meidiclnal virtues. 6 . The mineral ftibium, 
called in the Ethiopic tongue cuebel or cohol, which is 
produced in fevcral provinces. 7. The various extraordinary 
animal and vegetable produfVions, which our readers will 
meet with in the hiftory of Abyflinia 

SEC T. ir. 

^he Antiquity, Government, Laws, Religion, Language, 
Cujloms, Arts, iAc. of the Ethiopians. 

Jlmtimiif IT appears from vrhat has been obferved.in the former 
^ M/ £- 1 feftion, that thcBcred writers did not always apply the 
I itfiani. of to apie particular country. They fometimes 

■ • Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 19. Strab. lib. xvii. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 7}. 

& lib. vi. cap, tu, jo. Jofeph Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. Agatharchid. 
Cnid. de Mar. Kub%Jib. v. obi fup. Ptol. Arrian. Marcian.. Steph. 
Byzant. ubi fupra. _$aimaV. io Solin. p. 878. Boebart. Chan. lib. i. 
cap. 37. Athan. Kirth. in Oedip. .Agypt. Synt. i. cap. 7. p. 57. 
Ltidblf. ubi fupra, cap. S. r 'a Strab. lib, xvii. Plin. apud Lu- 
dolf. ut & iple Ludolf. lib. i. eapi 6 , 7. 
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underftood by it that region watered by the Araxcs, which 
was the feat of the ancient Scythians or Cuthitcs; and 
fometimes that country bordering on the Red Sea, contigu¬ 
ous to Egypt. In fomc paflages iikewife they feem to have 
had in view the whole peninfula of the Arabs, or at lead 
the greateft part of that peninfula. Cu(h, the eldeft fon of 
Ham was, in all probability, the great progenitor of the 
Ethiopians. 

Many authors are agreed, that fomc of the early defcend- 
ents of Culh firft fettled in the land bordering on the eaftern Jrahi, ' 
fide of the Red Sea, moving gradually from thence to the tie 

fouthern extremity of Arabia ; and afterwards, by means ^ 

of the eafy paflage over the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab, Maintai 
tranfplantcd thcmfelvcs into Ethiopia. According to Eufe- pajjediaf 
bins, this migration happened whilfl: the Ifraelites were in Btimpia. 
Egypt ; but Syncellus places it in the time of the Judges. 

The Arabian Culhites were anciently called Abafeni, and 
made up a great part of the Sabaeans or Homerites, as may 
be adduced from feveral authors. The Ethiopians went 
under the fame name, agreed in many points with the Ara¬ 
bian Culhites, and were believed by moll of the AGatic na¬ 
tions in jofephus’s time to have had the fame origin. Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, it mud be allowed, maintains, that they 
never came from any other country, and that they never 
were corrupted by foreign cudoms; though he alTerts, 
that in feveral things they correfponded with the Egyptians. 
Notwithdanding what is advanced by that hidorian, our 
readers will naturally conclude, from what has been already 
fuggeded, that part of Guilt’s poderity moved gradually 
along the wedein Ihore of the Red Sea into Ethiopia, which 
by this migration was tolerably well peopled, when the 
Arabian Culhites fird found their way into it. The great 
difference of at lead a confiderable body of the Aballines. 
from the Arabs, as well as other nations, the fituation of 
the kingdom of Midian, v/here fome of the earlied Culhites 
probably fixed themfclves, and the concurrent voice of an¬ 
tiquity, both faffed and profane, tend to evince the judnefs 
of fuch a conclufion. The Ethiopians, therefore, might 
very well vie with the Egyptians, and even be deemed fu- 
perior to them, in point of antiquity. Cnee Cufli their great 
ancedor was the elded fon of Ham. They might Iikewife 
have been edeemed of equal antiquity with the Arabians, 
as from the kingdom of Midian tfce Culhites penetrated 
both into the fouthern parts of the peninfula of the Arabs 
and Ethiopia. The communication between Egypt and E- 
thiopia, as wcR as the proximity pf blood of Cufli and Mif* 
niiip, introduced that fimilitudc of manners obfervable 

amqnglt 




Mth^ians, 


aato»g& their :rei'pe£iive iohabitants,'. which we fhall foou 
have occafiqh to take notice df 

Govern- Phny relates, that Ethiopia was anciently divided into 

aunt of'the forty-five kingdoms, of which he infinuates that of Meroe 

Ethiepiant. to have been the nioft powerful and flourifliing j but whe¬ 
ther thefe were independent of each other, or under one 
fupreme head, he no where informs us. Be that as it may, 
as all the old Oriental governments were abfolute, and the 
lykbafline princes known, to the Europeans fince th.eir firlf 
‘ intercourfe with Abaffia have been defpotic, there is no 
reafon to doubt but that the kings of Ethiopia always ruled 
with an uncontroulable. fwayj If we admit the Ethiopian 
tradition, that^a long fuccefliori of princes defeended from 
Solomon reigned in this' country, it can fcarce he denied, 
that their authority was unlimited, as that of the Hebrew 
monarch knew no bounds. It apjiears from Strabo and 
Pliny, that fome Ethiopic nations were governed always by 
queens, whofe common name was Candace, as that of the 
Egyptian kings; was Pharaoh, and Ptolemy. Diodorus Si¬ 
culus gives us to underftand, that a great part of Ethiopia 
was compofed of feveral ele£live monarchies, the heads of 
which were chofen out of their prielts; and that all thefe 
princes made the laws of their refpcdlive kingdoms the bafis 
of their government. The Greeks knew very little of the 
Ethiopians.; and therefore from their authors we can form 
no adequate idea of any thing relative to them. Sefoftris 
and Zerah rhuft undoubtedly be confidered as princes bear¬ 
ing an abfolute fway over the dominions they governed, of 
which the Proper Ethiopia was a part. The fuiprifing con- 
quefts made by the one, and the prodigious army com- 
rqanded by the other, to effedt the redudtion of a powerful 
neighbour, feem to fet this point beyond difpute ■*. 

Eanus, * According tO Diodorus Siculus, the laws of Ethiopia 
agreed in fubftance with thofe of Egypt. This conformity. 
Continues the fame author, the Ethiopians accounted for 
by aflerting, that hgypt was firft peopled by colonies that 
migrated out of their country. In order to eyince that point, 
they maintained the land of Egypt to have been at firft, for 
a cortfcferable periotl, entirely covered with water, and af¬ 
terwards raifed gradually, fo as to become habitable, by the 
frefli acceffion of'mud which the Nile^brought every year 


e Eufebw in Chron. Sj^ncell. in Chronog. Uranius apnd Steph. 
Byiant. de Orb. Ptol lib. iv. Jof. Scalig. in Comput. Ecclef. JE-; 
thiop. de Emend. Temp. Hb. vii. Job. Ludolf. Hift. .^thiM. lib. i. 
capVi. Le Grand, Diflert. H* Plin. lib. vi. eo.^iidolt. 

Miff. jEtbiop. lib. ik «»p. }(4- Diod. Bkul. Strab. Pfiny ubi fupra. 
Mtwt. Cfama* of the Empire Egypt. 
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out of Ethiopia. * This notioii is likowife confirmed by He¬ 
rodotus, who affirms Egypt to be the gift of the Nile and 
that the whole re^on, except the territory of Thebes, in 
the time of Menes, was one continued tnorafs. However, 
he makes the Ethio^ans to have been civilized by the Egyp¬ 
tians, and to have learned the cuftoms and manners Of that 
people fo late as the reign of Pfamniiticus I which, coit- 
lidering what has been already advanced. Will not 
admitted for fail. Yet fomC cuftoms arid manners, aii 
as laws, the former nation might poffibly have reCciited 
from the latter about that time, thongh in iriany particaldrs 
they agreed long^hefore. We cannot pretend to give onr ■ 
readers a detail of the particular laws, or political maxims that 
prevailed anciently in Ethiopia ; but the following feem to 
have been the principal: i. Several tribes of Ethiopians look¬ 
ed upon it as a fundamental law to eledl their princes dot'of 
the different orders of their^ prkfts. 2; No public execu¬ 
tioner ever made his appearance in many Etiliidpia, 

the malefa£fors there being obliged by a ptir€ca]ar liw to 
fall by their own hands. 3. According to the eftablilhed 
order of fucceffion amongft fome Ethiopia liatirins, upon 
the death of the king, bis fitter’s fon (L), mounted the 
throne ; and in cafe the female branches of the royal famHy 
failed of iffiie, they chofe the moft beautiful and valiant per- 
fon amongft them for king. 4. It was eftSsflnCd a^moft 
enormous crime in any perfon capitally c0iivi®Blit6"fd|ISm^ 
making his efcape into a foreign country. Dio^tWtrelhbes, 
that a criminal condemned to die, having oh^^l^isited 
a flight out of Ethiopia, after the fign of death‘>fiaiW^ 
fent him byvthe king, was deteCJed by his who 


(L) We are informed by 
Plutarch, that a certain Ethio-, 
pian nation always elefted a dog 
for their king, and paid him 
divine honours. The fame au¬ 
thor, howeVfer, judicioufly ob- 
ferves, that all-the high polls 
were filled wifh"tfien. Poilibly 
the modern kingdom of Zen- 
dero, governed always'by an itis was 
clefted monarch, who itlKd-ro -pia. ’ 


dorus Siculus and Pliny flyfe 
the animal now calU;d a baboon, 
cyhocephalus, fre^’t|)e refem- 
blance its head bears to that of 
a dog j which renders- it not 
improbable, that the erwture 
denominated cyori or dog by 
Plutarch was an ape orbaboofe ; 
nfpettal^ fiace the cync^epha- 
odoqsS'tmlj in Ethio- 
iwever; .we can 


refemble an ape, or rather to be onfyprop^j^to our readers as a 
an ape, may correfpond With-'conji^ur^lj,' ' 
this nation. It is certain Dio- , '^ 

(i) Plutarch-adverf-Stoic. Diodfc Sietdfef ttb. lib, 

cap. 34. ^ Fernand, & Tellea, apo 4 ;.J(rt»JkiWiolf. in Hift. 
lib. i. cap. 6. ' ■ 
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thereupon ftrangkd him with a garter, he not offering the 
kaft rehftaturc, left an indelible ftain ftiuuld thereby be fixed 
upon his family. 5. The king of this region was obliged 
to difpatch himfelf (Mj, whenever he received a mcllage 
from the priefts of Meroe, the moft revered of any in K- 
thiopia, with an intimation that the gods commanded him, 
for the good of his fubje£ls, to die. 6 . If the king became 
taaimed or wounded by any accident, his domcllics were 
^iged to wound and maim thcmfelves juft in the fame 
manner. 7. At the king’s death all Ins houftiold fervants, 
either in compliance with the laws, or an iinlifpenfable 
cuftom, killed thcmfelves, this being looked upon as the 
ftrongeft tettimony of their fincere attachment to him. 
8. Some of the Ethiopic tribes abtwe Meroe on both fides 
the Nile,-the preceding laws Ireing chiefly confined to that 
peninfula, and the parts of Ethiopia near Egypt, eledlcd 
the molt induftfkns fliepherds to prefide over them. Others 
beftowed the-ikiagdom upon the moft opulent perfons they 
could find, imagining them the moft capable of adminl- 
ftering with thejr riches to the wants and exigencies of the 
public *. 

Keiigina. Jupiter Ammon, according to the Greek and Latin aur 
thors, appears to have been the principal objedf of religi«u3 
worfhip in Ethippla, though the natives (N) paid likewife 
divine honours to Ifis, Pan, Hercules, iEfculapius, and 
others, whom they confidered as the greateft benefaflors to 
mankind. In fine, if thefe authors may be credited, their 
religion di%red not much from that of the Egyptians. 

« Diod. Sic. ubi fupra. Herod, lib. ii. cap. & alib. Agath.ar- 
chid. Cnid. apud. Phot. Nic. Damafcen. iu Excerptis Valelii, p. 

518, S19. 

(M) This enormous power us, thru the Ethiopians valued 

the priefts enjoyed till the time thenifelves upon their being the 
of Ergamenesjkingof Ethiopia, firft nation that had a religious 
contemporary with Ptolemy eftabliflimcnt. They believed, 
Philadeiphus, who being a mar- that for this rcafon, adds he, 
tial prince, advanced to the gol- their facrifices were more ac- 
ien temple of d^fculapius, citable to the gods than thole 
where.thcyrcftded, withabody offered by any other people, 
of troops, and put them all to Which notion, continues Dio- 
the fword. After this he made dorus, Homer himfelf feems to 
Several regulations, and in a adopt, when be introduces Ju- 
great mealure new-inodelfed the piter, attended by the other 
public worfhip of the Ethio- gods, as prefent at an anniver- 
.pkns,' as We learn frottf iHodu- fary facrifice, or grand entcr- 
Vtts'fiieulus. ' • tainractit, prepared for him by 

(N) Diodorus Siei^ tdU the Ethiopians. 

Dio- 
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Diodorus, however, aflures us that feme of them were 
athcids, who looked upon the fun,on account of his fcorch. 
ing rays, as their implacable enemy. Could we depend 
upon a tradition of the, modern Abaflines, the Ethiopians, 
or at lead a confiderable part of them, adhered zealoufly to 
the law of Mofes from the time of Solomon to their con- 
verfion to Chriftianity. According to this tradition, the 
queen of Sheba, wliom our Saviour calls the queen of the 
fouth, and who ruled over a powerful nation of Ethiopia, 
had a fon by Solomon named Menilehec, who was educated 
at that prince’s court, and inftrufted in the law of God, 
through the great care of his father. Being afterwards 
anointed king of Ethiopia, and fent home to take poireflion 
of his kingdom, at the defire of feveral eminent Ifraelites, 
and doctors of the law, that attended him, he introduced 
his father’s religion, which continued amonglt his fubjefts 
and their pofterity till the time of Sf. Athanafius. What 
credit is to be given to this tradition, we lhall not pretend 
to determine ; fince the learned are much divided in their 
fentiments concerning the fituation of the kingdom of She¬ 
ba, whofe queen had an interview with Solomon at his own 
oourt. St. Cyprian, Epiphanius, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Cardinal Baronius, Suarez, Lorinus, Pineda, Bochart, and 
the Arabs in gerteral, fix their refidencc in Arabia Felix. 
The laft call her Belkis, and affirm her to have been the 
daughter of Hod-Had, king of the Homerites. On the 
other hand, the •Aballine nation, Jofephus, Origen, St. 
Auftin, the learned Hugo Grotius, the patriarch Alphonfo 
Mendez, the fathers Balthafar Tellez, and Joan Dos-Santos, 
have placed this celebrated princefs in Ethiopia. We 
have not room to infert here the arguments offered on both 
fidcs in defence of their refpeftive opinions, but fhall only 
obferve, that the kingdom of Abaffia feems to correfpond 
better with the queen of Sheba’s country, according to our 
Saviour’s defeription of it, as being more to the fouth of, 
and remote from, judtea, thap Arabia. To which we may 
add, that i|||appears from Scripture, that fomc perfons of 
diftindtion^miongfl the Proper Ethiopians were of the fame 
religion with the Jews, or nearly fo, in the apoftolical age. 
For queen Candace’s treafiirer, baptized by Philip, went 
with an offering to Jerufalem, to worQiip God there, and 
was not unacquainted with the writers of the Old Tefta- 
ment; which cannot, we apprehend^ be faid with fo much 
propriety of the Arabians. This circumftance feems to us 
in fome degree a proof, that the Mofaic law was held to be 
of divine inftituii9n in Meroc, and the-other parts of Ethio¬ 
pia dependent on it, even before thd birth of our Saviour, 
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if not as early as the age of Solomon ; and confequentry 
adds fome weight to the arguments of thofe writers who 
have afferted, that the queen of Sheba came from Ethio¬ 
pia. However, it muft be owned, that Strabo fugge-fts the 
people of Meroe in his time tb have adored Hercules, Pan, 
and Ifis, with another foreign god. He likewife informs 
us, that the Ethiopians ranked in the number of their deities 
all their moll eminent benefaftors, and thofe who were 
diftinguilhed by their birth. The Sun, according to him, 
the people under confideration in the moll early times fo 
highly adored, that they reputed thofe to be atheifts who 
curfed him at his riling, as fome fuch there were inhabiting 
• the torrid zonej becaufe he forced them to fhelter them- 
felves from his intenfe beat in moift and marfliy places ; 
for this reafon the Greeks and Homans gave the Sun the 
name of the Ethiopian j upiter. The Ethiopians thcmfelves 
called him Aflabin or Affabinus, as W'c learn from Pliny. 
They likewife confecrated to him the cinnamon-tree, an 
odoriferous flirub, vidiich grew in their country. The 
priefts only were allowed to gather that harveft, which they 
always ulhcred in with facrifices of forty-four oxen, goats, 
and Iheep, beginning the work that followed before fuii'- 
rillng, and finilhing it before bis fetting. The crop being 
gathered, they divided it into three parts with a fpear, 
which was never ufed but on that occafion. They carried 
away two portions of it, and left on the fame fpor that 
which fell to the Sun ; and forthwith, f&y Pliny, Solinus, 
and Theophraftus, if the divifion had been diftributed with 
equity, the fun's portion took fire of itfelf, and was con- 
fumed. This ceremony feems to have been common to the 
Ethiopians above Egypt, and the Sabieans fcated in Arabia 
Felix. Banter is of opinion that tlte Ethiopians had gods 
natural, and gods animated, as well as the Egyptians; that 
they worlliipped the moon under the name of Ifis, and uni- 
verfal nature under that of Pan. They alfo paid divine 
honours to their deceafed kiijigs as did thofe nations to¬ 
gether with the Maurltaniansr Among the pjllfces deified 
by this people were the famous Juba and VerfOTna, which 
lall was probably either one of their queens, dr fome other 
woman of the firll diftin^lion rendered illuftrious by hot 
glorious adlions. The Ethiopians of Meroe, according to 
Herodotus, ift his time, worlhipped Jupiter and Bacchus, 
and had aft oracle of-Jupiter. Some Ethiopian nations 
offered facrifiaes to the Day, which they efteemed as a god, 
according to Luekn, An ancient tradition prevails amongd 
the Abaffines, that'- dg rfirft Ethiopians adored a monftrous 
fcrpcnt cailed in'tftw'language Arwe-midrcj but this fs" 
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vours fo much of the fabulous, that our readers will pro¬ 
bably think it deferves little credit f. 

In a country of fo vaft an extent as Ethiopia, inhabited by Languagr. 
various nations, it is natural to fuppofe, that no fmall va¬ 
riety of languages, at leaft of dialedls, mult have prevailed. 

The moll ancient of thefe was undoubtedly that called by 
the learned the Ethiopic, into which the Scripture was 
formerly tranflated, and in which all the books of the Abaf- 
llnes, both facred and profane, arc written. Some authors 
have informed us, that this language nearly refembles the 
Chaldee; but, according to Ludolfus, who pafled above 
fixty years in the Itudy of it, it bears as great an aflinity to 
the Hebrew and Syriac, and approaches nearer ftill to the 
Arabic, from which to him it appears immediately to be de¬ 
rived. In Ihoi t, there is fo perfedl an agreement between 
them, that whoever underllands the-one, may, without any 
difficulty, make himfelf mailer of the other. He alfo af- 
ferts, that a competent knowlege of the Hebrew, or any 
other of the Oriental tongues, will enable a fludent foon to 
make a very rapid progrefs in the Ethiopic. As feveral 
Hebrew roots, and genuine lignifications of Hebrew words, 
are flill preferved in the Ethiopic, which would be fought 
for in vain either in their own or any other language ex¬ 
cept this, it certainly merits the efteem of all who would 
diligently apply themfelves fo the lludy of the Scriptures. , 
Belides, it is impoffible to attain a thorough knowlege of 
the Abaffinc affairs, this being the language in which all 
their hiftories, and other treatifes, are written, without be¬ 
ing tolerably well acquainted with it. The pureft dialefl 
of this tongue was that ufed in the kingdom of Tigre, 
which was the place of refidence of Axuma and the old 
Ethiopian kings. Here it continued till the failure of the 
Xagean line ; after which, a Sewan prytee afeending the 
throne, the Amharic dialedl was introduced at court, and 
gradually diffufed itfelf over the whole empire. However, 
the language fpoken in Tigre at prefent approaches the 
neareft to the hid Ethiopic ; which ftill retains its priftine 
dignity not only in their books, but alfo in their divine 
worftiip, as alfo in their kings letters patents, commiffions, 
and all other public afls. Belides, father Tellez in¬ 
forms us, that in his time there were as many languages as 


* Herodot, lib. li. Strab. lib. i. IDiod.^SVc. lib. iii- Plin, li^xil. 
cap. 19. Soliii. cap. 31. Lucian, in Jup. Trag. p. 699. Greg. 
Abafli apud. Ludolf. ubi fupra, lib. ii« cip. *. Banier, lib. vi.^p. 9. 
Jofeph. Orig. Auguft. Cyprian. Bpipban. Gyrill. Alexandr. 

Suarez. Lorin. Pined, apud Ludotf. ubi fnpts, lib. ii. pap. j. ro- 
cock. Specim. Hift, Arab, p. 59- ... 
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kingdoms, ot large provinces, in Abaflia; and that there 
were different dialedls in one and the fame kingdom. As 
the language of Tigre is at prefent deeply tinged with the 
ancient Ethiopic, fo thofe of moft of the other kingdorifis 
partake greatly of the Amharic; though they confideiably 
differ one from another. The people of Bagemdra or Ba- 
gemeder ufe a diale£f peculiar to themfelves. I hofe of 
Hangota, Ihta, Gojam, and Shewa, have one common to 
them all. 1 he Gafatas have many Amliaric words, but 
their tongue is extremely difficult to be underftood by any 
of the other Abaffines. In the kingdom of Dambea a lan¬ 
guage IS fpoken very different from both the Amharic and 
Ethiopic. rhe dialed: of Gonga.agrees with that of Ena- 
reaj though it does not bear a near refemblance to any 
of the others in Ethiopia «. ^ 

As It will be expeded, that we fliould fay fomething of 
the letters, or alphabetic charaders, of this nation, our 
readers will not be difpleafed to find here the ancient Etbio- 
pic alphabet, as given by the learned Job Ludolfus, in his 
njitory of Ethiopia. 

a : 

• Xi: £et. 

^ * Cml. 

Dent. 

Haut. 

IVmv. 

H: 2'**- 

Hharm. 

TaiU ■ 

P; Jaman. 


I^wi. 

Mai. 

5 I Nahas. 
IT. I Saat. 

^f- 

A; ‘Tzadai. 
f: Kof. 

^ * Rees. 

tU« 


n: Caf. 


'p' Tawi. 


From comparing th^fe letters with the old Oiiental alpha¬ 
bets, talwn from antique coins and infcriptions by Loefchcr, 
and confulting what ’sjje have already obferved in our ac- 
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count of the Carthaginian, it may perhaps not feem impro¬ 
bable, that feme of them were derived from the old Affy. 
rian, Phoenician, Samaritan, and Syriac charatters. The 
number of the letters likewife in this alphabet, and the 
names of feveral of them, tend to efirabliOi the fame fuppo- 
Ction; though Ludolfus believes thefe characters to have 
been invented by the Axumites or Ethiopians themfelves, 
and to be much older than even the Cufic character of the 
Arabs. It is remarkable, that the Abaffines have no gram¬ 
mar ; and that, when Gregory was taught the ufe of one, 
he could not forbear returning thanks to God, as though 
fome fecret of great importance had been difeovered to him. 
We muft not forget obferving, that the Ethiopians both 
wrote and read from the left-hand to the right, contrary to 
the cullom of the Orientals 5 a circumftance which indi¬ 
cates, that their alphabet was not entirely of the fame ex- 
tradfion with that of the Arabs 

The Ethiopians agreed in feveral points with the Egyp¬ 
tians, though they had many cudoms peculiar to themfelves, 
fome of which were very lingular and uncommon. As we 
have not room to expatiate upon every cultorn to be found 
'in hlftory, we muft content ourfelves with touching upon 
fome of the principal of them. i. The Egypti.in Ichthyo- 
phagi differed from other nations in feveral particulars. By 
Hopping up the palTages of certain caverns on the coaft of 
the Kcd-fea with ilones, they inclofed vaft numbers of 
lllhcs, which, upon the reflux of the tide, were left as in 
a net, and ferved them for food. The wonmn and children 
employed themfelves in throwing on Ihore thofe of a Icller 
ftze, vvhiift the men fccured the iharks, fea-calves, congers, 
and monftrous lobllers, with which that fea abounded, 
killing them with fljarp goats hoins, and rough ftoncs 
broken oil the rocks. '1 heie they expofed to the folar rays 
in ftone pots turned towards the fouth, where the flcfli was 
foon fepai ated from the bones by the intenfe heat. Phis 
they boiled up with the feeds of paliurus. The mafs form¬ 
ed by thefe^wo ingredients was at firft litjuid, aiidofa 
reddilh colour; but, being fpread upon tiles, and dried, or 
rather baked, by the fun, it became hard and favoury. Ihis 
they commonly fed upon ; but, when any inundations hap¬ 
pened, fo that they could not, for feveral days mgether, 
approach the fliore, they were conftrained to cat fhell-fifli, 
fome of which were fo large, that !hey weighed four minas. 
If thefe at any time failed, they found themfelves com- 

» Job. Ludolf. Hill. aEtlnop.Uh.iv. cap.«. Gram .®t»^p. 
I.ond. 1661 . & Cominent. ad Hilt. .®thiop. p. J4, 555* 55** S"»*« 

^ib. pair. 
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pelted to have recourfe to the bones, though deflined fop 
another ufe, which preferved them till the fea fent their 
ufual fupplies. They drank water only every fifth day, but 
that in fuch immoderate quantities, that they were fcarce 
able to breathe. 'J'hey feemed not to utter any articulate 
founds, and confequently to be void of language. Some of 
them, according to Agatnarchides, never drank at all, living 
only upon raw filh. Thefe, continues the fame author, 
might have been deemed real Stpics, as being ntver 
ruffled or difcompofed by the violence of any prevailing 
pallion. However barbarous their neighbours inight efteem 
them, they had the art of teaching the phocse or fea-calves^ 
produced by the neighbouring gulph, to aflift them in catch¬ 
ing other filh. Several tribes lived in fuch caves as we have 
defcribed in the former feflion ; others ere£led huts of fir- 
trees, which grew there in great abundance, bearing fruit 
like a cheflnut, of the boughs and leaves of which they 
formed a fort of canopy. This, together with the pleafant 
breezes coming from off the fea, ihcltered them from the 
fcorcliing rays of the fun. Laftly, others fixed their habi¬ 
tations in inacceffible hollows furrounded with high preci¬ 
pices and the fea. The Ichthyophagi generally enjoyed an 
uninterrupted ftate of health; but few of them attained to 
old age. They carried their dead to the fea-lho/c, where 
they lay expofed till the return of the tide, which carried 
them off; lb that, as they fed upon filh in their life-time, 
they after their death in return afforded thofc animals a 
repaft. 2. The Chelonophagi already mentioned not only 
ufed the flelh of tortoifes for food, but likewife covered 
their huts or cottages with the (hells of thofe animals. As 
both in fize and figure thefe Ihells refembled a fmall fifliing- 
veffel, the Chelonophagi ernployed them as boats, on Ibme 
occafions. They had a particular manner of furpriCng this 
fifli, which we find defcribe<l from Agatharchides by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus. 3. Another Ethiopic canton liytd upon fiflt 
of the cetaceous kind, which they found thrown upon the 
fliore by chance. When they were preffcu by Hmine, 
they devoured the hones of thofe creatures, whofc flelh at 
other times fullained them. 4. The Ethiopian Rhizophagi, 
after they had waffled the roots of tjie canes growing in 
piarffly ground, brulfed them, and preparing them by the 
heat of the fun,‘ fared delicioufly upon them. This canton 
was greatly infefted witH lions, which ilTued from the de- 
fcr|8 in vaft nuinbers, and would depopulated the 
country they inhabited, had not a prodigious multitude of 
ghats of an enormous Bze .annually expelled them. At the 
fame timb the Rhiizppha^, in order to avoid thefe gnats, 

... ■ retired 
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retired towards the morafles. The Hylopbagi were people 
of fuch furprifing activity, that they Ikipped from one tree 
to another, like birds. They always tvent naked, lived upon 
the young ftioots of trees, had their wives in common, and 
frequently quarreled about their refjiedive habitations. On 
thefe occafions they fought with clubs, after the manner of 
the Libyans, which fometimes did great execution., 6. One 
tribe of Ethiopians, watching an opportunity, killed leo¬ 
pards and buffaloes, with clubs burnt at one end, ftones, 
and darts, in the manner defcribed by Agatharchides and 
Diodorus Siculus. They trained up their children in throw¬ 
ing the dart, and would not fuffer them to eat till they had 
hit the mark. 7. Another Ethiopic nation had two very 
particular w.ays of taming elephants, for a full defcription 
of which our readers mult have recourfe to the authors laft 
mentioned. 8. The Struthophagi had feveral arts and de¬ 
vices to take oftrichgs, on which they fed. That animal 
defended itfelf againft them with ftones, which it threw 
w'ith its feet to a great diftance. The Struthophagi of the 
Ikins of thefe oftriehes made both garments and coverlets 
for their beds. 9. The Acridophagi had a deep valley in 
flieir country, many furlongs in extent, which they ftrewed 
with wood, and other combuflible materials; and, when 
the fouth wind drove vaft numbers of locufts thither, fet 
them on lire, the fmoke fuffocating all thofe animals. Such 
infinite numbers of locufts -w^ere deftroyed on thefe occa- 
Ijons, that the ground for fome leagues was covered with 
their bodies, which the people preferved with fait, pro¬ 
duced moll plentifully in their territories, and lived upon 
for the following year. But they were probably very un- 
wholefome food; for the Acridophagi did not exceed the 
age of forty years, and at laft died in a miferable manner. 
'I'hey were devoured by winged infedfs of different fpecies, 
of a ftrange and hideous form, expiring for the moft part 
ill exquifite torture. Poflibly the air itfelf, as well as the 
locufts, might have greatly contributed to fo uncommon 
and fatal a ndllady. 10. The Cynamolgi, feated in the 
fouthern parts of Ethiopia, wore long beards, and kept dogs 
extremely fierce, in order to hunt Indian oxen, prodigious 
herds of which came every year amongft theni: ii. The 
nations placed ftill more to the fouth, accoiding to Aga¬ 
tharchides and Diodorus, lived the life of favages, if not 
that of the worft of brutes. From^ence we are inclined 
to believe, that the Cafres were not unknown to the an¬ 
cients, and confequently that , they bad feen more of the 
fouthern parts of Africa than the moderns imagine. 12. The 
Jtbove mentipned authors inform ns, that the greateft part 
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of the Troglodytes in their manner of life nearly refcihbled 
the Libyan Nomades, that they were divided into tribes, 
and that all of thefe wer? under one fupreme head. 13. The 
Troglodytes, during the time the Etcfian winds, drank a 
liquor compofed of blood and milk boiled together. In the 
fummer months they lived about the morafles with their 
flocks, where they frequently fought for convenient pa- 
ftures. The old and infirm cattle always fupplied them 
with food, for which rcafon they called the males their fa¬ 
thers, and the females their mothers, never giving thofe 
denominations to their natural parents. They had no other 
g.irments than the Ikins of beads, with which they covered 
only their loins. 14. They held all their old women in the 
higheft veneration, infomuch that, in their moft bloody 
contefts, if any of them appeared, they threw down their 
arms. When the men were worn out with age, they tied 
themfelves by the neck to an ox’s tail, and were dragged 
about till they expired; and, if upon an admonition from a 
friend they declined ufing this expedient, they might be 
ftrangled without any crime. ' As it was deemed an unpar¬ 
donable offence to defire life when a peifon was incapable 
of contributing to the welfare of the public, if any one was 
feized with an incurable diflemper, or maimed by accident, 
it was not only lawful, but meritorious, to difpatch him. 
They carried their dead to the top of fome hill, where they 
lirft covered them with ItonCs, and then fixed a goat’s horn 
upon them. So devoid were they of compaffion, that the 
ceremony of burying the rleceafed in this manner was one 
of their moft celebrated diverfions. In a word, like nine- 
tenths of'the inhabitants of this globe, they lived in the moft 
deplorable ignorance and brutality. 15. The Ethiopians 
made ufe of bows and arrows, darts, lances, and fcveral 
other weapons (O), which they managed with great ftrength 
jmd dexterity. 16 Circumcifion was a rite.oblerved amongft 
(beOt, as well as the Egyptians, from very early antiquity, 
though which of thefe nations firft received it, cannot cer¬ 
tainly be known. 17. The Ethiopian foldiers tied their ar- 
JOWs round their heads, the feathered part of which touched 
their foreheads and temples, and the other proje£led like fo 
many rays, which formed a kind of crown. Thefe arrows 
were extremely fhort, pointed with fliarp ftones inftoad of 

, (O) The Megabarij.a ebnton hides. Many of their neigh- 
ofitthe Troglodytes, fought with hours, however, were armed 
dabs, before them with bows and arrows (i). 

round Ihields made of raw bx- 

(0 Oiod. &k< lintni. Strab, lib.xvi. p. 776. 
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iron, and dipped in poifon, infomuch that all the wounds 
given by them were attended with immediate death. The 
bows from which they fhot thefe arrows were four cubits 
long, and required fo much ftrength to manage them, that 
no nation could ufe them but the Ethiopians. According 
to feveral authors, when they came to a general action with 
an enemy, they darkened the air with clouds orfhowersof 
thefe arrows. Many tribes of the people now under conli- 
deration, particularly the Blemmyes, were wonderfully Ikil- 
ful in thefe weapons, taking aim fo well, and hitting the 
mark fo exaftly, that fome of the ancients imagined every 
individual to have had four eyes. The Ethiopians retreated 
fighting in the fame manner as the Parthians, difeharging 
vollies of arrows with fuch dexterity and addrefs, whillt 
they were retiring full-fpeed, that they terribly galled the ene¬ 
my- i8. Their lances or darts were of an immenfe fize. 

19. The Macrobian or long-lived Ethiopians fed for the molt 
part upon roafted flefh, drank milk, and frequeiitl’y attained 
to the age of a hundred and twenty years. It is faid, that 
this longevity was principally owing to their bathing in a 
rich and fragrant fountain, which rendered their bodies 
/mooth, as if anointed with oil, and perfumed them with 
the odour of violets. 20. Thefe Ethiopians looked upon 
brafs as the moft valuable of metals, and held gold in fuch 
little efbeem, that they fettered their prifoners with golden 
chains. 21. Some Ethiopic cantons buried their dead in 
earthen coffins about their temples, and fwore by their 
manes ; and others threw them into the river, confidering 
this as the bell fort of burial. 22. Some of the Ethiopians 
had no regular meals, or dated times of eating, but alvvays 
refrelhed themfelves when llimulatcd by hunger and third. 

23. The Ethiopian anthropophagi lived upon human delh, 
as we learn from Philodratus, Pliny, Solinus, and Ptolemy . 

As the Ethiopians agreed with the Egyptians in mod of Arts, &c. 
their laws, their fplendid funerals, the deification of their 
princes, the feveral colleges of pritds, circumcifioi^^ and 
in mod of Aeir facred and civil inditutions, it is highly 
probable that the fame arts, fciences, and. learning, as weU 
as religion, prevailed in both nations. 


> Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Herodot. lib. ii. iii. vii. &alib. Agatliarchid. 
Cnid. de Mar. Ruhr. iib. ». cap. 12—31. apud Phot. p. > 34 J-i 36 o. 
Strah. lib. xvii. & alib. Xenopli. ’a, «£«»•» bb. iii Hehodor. ./Ethi^ 
pic. lib. ix. & alib. Ptol. Georgr. lib. iv. cap. 9. Scylax CaryanA 
p. 12. .ffilian. de Animal, lib. vj. & lib. xiv. cap. 5. 
dim. i. par. i. Joan. Tzetz. cap. 1. lib. 8. 1220, Joan. Geom«r„ 
bym. ii. 
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Ckamtaer The Ethiopians were naturally bold and intrepid, but vio. 

affkeEtki. lent in their temper. They likewife furpalTed moft other 

ajaant. nations in beauty and fize, to which a proportionable de- 
gree of ftrength was generally .annexed. For which reafon 
Herodotus intimates, that the Macrobii conferred the royal 
dignity upon the moft beautiful, large, and ftrong perfou 
they could find amongft them. Both they and the Arabians 
had an invincible averfion to mice, as we learn from Plu¬ 
tarch. If the modern Abaftines refemble their anceftors, 
they were well-fhaped, of a generous difpofition, and ex¬ 
ceeding quick parts. According to various authors, the 
Proper ancient Ethiopians were, in general, perfeftly black, 
as we find their pofterity at this day, though fome parti¬ 
cular cantons were white, called by Pliny White Ethio¬ 
pians. It is probable they were pleafed with their natural 
colour, and preferred it to thofe of other nations. Some 
writers affirm, that the children of the prefent Abaftines, 
are terrified at the fight of an European, as much as our’s 
are at that of a Negro ; and that they paint the devil white, 
in order to ridicule all complexions bordering upon that 
colour. Other*, relate, that in fome provinces of Abaftia 
the people are of an olive colour; that in general they are' 
born white, with a fpot upon their navel, which in a fliort 
time after their birth fpreads over their whole, body; and 
that, being tranfported into Europe, they become white at 
the fecond or third generation. Gregory, the Abafline, in¬ 
formed Ludolfus, that his countrymen came into the world 
of a reddifli hue, but in a fliort time turned black. Their 
women are ftrong and lufty, and bring forth with little 
pain. When they are in labour they kneel down as the 
Hebrew women did, and are delivered without the help of 
a midwife. Many, if not all, of thefe particulars undoubt¬ 
edly held equally true of the ancient Ethiopians, who, from 
what is obfervahle in their pofterity, appear to have been 
likewife very patient of labour, capable of bearing the greateft 
fatigues, and endued with uncommon vivacitv. Laftly, 
from Herodotus, compared with the relationv of fome mo¬ 
dern authors, it is not unlikely, that they died of old-age, 
a few only excited, who either fell by the fword or were 
devoured by wild beafts, as Salluft has obferved of the an¬ 
cient Africans 


k Herod^.lib. ii 5 . r),od.<Sfe. tibi fup. P. Balthazar Tellezius, & 
Greg Abaff apud Job-Ludolf. in Hift. aEthiop. lib. iii- cap. i*. «t 

* Nil. &c. P. Auguftin. Cal- 

»et, Dift. Brbl. iii voc. .ffithippia, &c, 6 , 
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SECT. III. 

57.x? Hijiory of the Ethiopians, to the Ufurpation of the 
Zagiean Family, which commenced about the Tear of 
Chriji g6o. 

N ot only the vafl traft ftretclilng from the fouthern mere tie 
limits of Fgypt to Libya Incognita, and the penin- 
fula of Arabia, as well as a particular part of that ])eninfula 
contiguous to Egypt, but likewife Sufiana, called by the 
Orientals Khuzellan, and the country watered by the 
ra.vcs, the feat of the ancient Scythians, fometimes went 
under the denomination of Cufli amongft the Afjatic nations. 

Where Cufli himfelf fettled immediately after the difperfion, 
authors are far from being agreed •, fonie placing him in 
Sufiana or Kiiuzclhin, others in Arabia Felix, and others in 
that diftridt near the confines of Egypt, called in Scripture 
the Land of Midian or Madian. Polllbly feme of his dc- 
feendents might contribute towards peopling all tbc dif¬ 
ferent regions here mentioned ; but it is prpb^ble that many 
of them advanced towards Arabia and Egypt, fince the po- 
llerity of Elam, the Con of Shem, peopled, iniall likelihood, 
feveral of the provinces of Perfia, and particularly Eiymais, 
or Elam, contiguous to Sufiana or Khuzellan. Be that as 
may, it is certain, the land of Midian went by the name of 
Cufli before the age of Mofes, when, it is natural to fup- 
pofe, the country waflied by the Araxes was but thinly peo¬ 
pled, and even i'carce known. That many of the children 
of Cufli ftiould have migrated into Arabia, and efpecially 
that part of Yaraan bordering upon the Itrcighfs of Bal-al- 
Mandab, has a great appearance of truth ; lince fucli a fitua- 
tion feems to be commodious for throwing large numbers 
of Cufhites into the Proper Ethiopia, as well as the inland 
parts of Africa. To fupport farther the conjedlure olFered 
to the conluJeration of our readers, it nfSiy be obferved from 
various authors, that a great part of the Upper Egypt was 
pofleffed by the Cufhites in the earlier ages; and the city 
of Cofs, Kus, or Kufli, fituated upon the Nile in that coun¬ 
try, took its name from Culh the father of the Ethiopians. 

The Arabs call Ethiopia not only Habafti, from Ilabalh the 
fuppofed fon of Ctrih, but likewifoCufli or Coufeh, in like 
manner as the Hebrews. The fitft kings of this countij 
vve have no account of, that deferves the leaft regard. It is 
prCibablc that feveral princes feigned here at the Came time, 

before 
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before any of the great empires were formetf, as in Egypt. 
Some of the modern Abafiines pretend, that Arwe was the 
firft king of Ethiopia ■, but they relate nothing memorable 
of him. This prince was afl'affinated by Angab, who after¬ 
wards afcended the throne, and was fuccecded by Senabut, 
Gedur, &c. As for the catalogue annexed to the fabulous 
hiftory of Tzagaxus,and what we find on this fubje£l: in je- 
rom Vecchietti, not the leall degree of credit is due to them. 
The prefent king of Ethiopia, or emperor of Abailia, is 
ftyled by his fubjeefs m-gus, i. e. ihig-, but as the governors 
of provinces are fometimes honoured with that appellation, 
his proper title is lugufa nugajl Zuitiopin, i. c. k'n:g of lie 
kings of Ethiopia ‘. 

Mofes con- It may be inferred from fome authors that the Ethiopians 
h- poflefied Thebais before Mofcs’time, and confetjucntly that 

thupia. jjjgy j, powerful nation from the remoted antiquitv. 

According to thefc authors, they made an irruption inio 
the Lower Egypt whild Adofes was in that country, and 
penetrated as far as Alemphis. Having defeated the ligyp- 
tians in a pitched battle, they threatened them with innne- 
diate deftruEfion. AV hereupon the Egyptian gods being 
confulteclj ordered their votaries to put dn Hebrew at the 
head of their forces, and then march againlt the enemv.' 
The king, in purfuance of this order, prevailed upon Moles 
to accept the^iiSmmand of his army, and to take an oath of 
fidelity to him. Mofes, being veiled with unlimited power 
to a£l as he fhould think proper for the good of his mailer’s 
fervice, immediately advanced at the head of his troops 
into the heart of the enemy’s country. As he did not judge 
it expedietit to march along the banks of the Nile, in con¬ 
formity to their expedlatlons, but to puHi through fome in¬ 
terior provinces, greatly infelled with ferpents of an enor¬ 
mous fize, towards Meroe, the capital of Ethiopia, he was 
obliged to have recourfe to the following llratagcm to pre- 
ferve his men : he filled many cherts or panniers, made of 
the Egyptian plant Papyrus, with vaft numbers of the ibis, 
an Egyptian bird,.|jiat had a natural antipathy to ferpents 
of all kinds, and irTade great havock of them" When he 
approached the tfaft abounding with tbofe animals, he let 
Opt his birds, which deftroyed all they met with, and opened 
a paflage for the Egyptian forces. Mofes, therefore, with¬ 
out any difficulty, furprlfed the Ethiopians, gave them a 

> Ptol. Afiffi tab. 5. BoclrSrt. Plial. lib. ii.cap. 1. & alib. Piin. lib. 
»i.,cap. ij. Jofeph. Aatiquit. fib. xii. cap. 13. Hyde de Relig. Vet. 
Perlar. p 80, &c. Num.cap. Calniet, in Art. Cufh &Airhio- 

pra D'tjerbel, Bib|ioth. Oryeptal. in vqc. Habas. *Job. Ludolf Hill. 
.®iEiop. lib. ii. cap. I, i,&c. 

total 
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total defeat, and at laft fliut them up in Meroe; but this 
place was rendered in a manner impregnable by the Nile 
the Aftapus, and the Aftaboras, which furroundcd it in 
fuch a manner, that it was almoft impoflible for an army to 
approach it. However, Mofes’ good fortune interpolino- 
he found means to reduce the town. The king of Ethiopi:ds 
daughter obfeiving from the walls Mofes’ bravery in icpulA 
ing feveral fallies of the befieged, and being charmed with 
his fuccefs, fell in love with him, and, by the alliftance 
of fome friends fhe could confide in, offered to deliver up 
the place, provided he would fwear to marry her. This 
overture, continue the fame authors, Mofes complied with, 
was thereupon admitted into the town, and married the 
princefs. Ho\vever, he treated the citizens with great rigour 
and feverity, full plundering them, and then putting moft 
of them to the fword. In fine, having ravaged the\vhole 
country, rafed or difmantled all the places of flrength, and 
confequcntly rendered the Kthiopiaiis for a long time inca- 
pahle of making head againll the Egypti.ans, he returned 
with great glory. Cedrenus intimates, that this war lafted 
ten years “. 

.. The Abaffines are firmly perfuaded that the celebrated 
, 'queen of Sheba, who had an interview with Solomon, reign- f„aU- 
cd over the Proper Ethiopia. They have a billory of her Imve their 
written at large, but interfpcifed with various fables. Jt 
imports that Makcda (for, according to them, that was her 
name), receiving an account ftom I'amerin, an Ethiopian aiil' 
merch.mt, of the furprifing power and M'ifdom of Solomon, ircq;rrn 
took a journey to Jeiufalem, to know the truth of this re- tj thtata. 
port. She was attended by a great train of her prime no¬ 
bility, and carried with her a variety of magniiioent pre- 
fents. After flic had been inllrutled at jerufalem in the 
worfliip of the true God, fhe returned, and within thefpace 
of a year brought forth a fon begotten by Solomon, who 
named him David; but he was called by his mother.and 
her fubjetffs Menelech, or Mcnilchech, that .is, another 
fcf He received his education at Solomon’s court, and 
was accompfinied home by many do£fors of the law, and 
Ifraelites of diftiniSfion, and particularly Azariah, the fon 
of Zadoc, the high-prieft. By the afliflance of thefe He¬ 
brew attendants he eftabliflied the religion profefled by hi.s 
father in Ethiopia, where it continued till that kingdom 
embraced Chriftianity. The Arabs ^nd Abaffines have given 
the princefs above mentioned feveral names, as Makeda, 

^ Eupolem. & Artapaii. apud Eufeb. de Prarp. Evanp. lib. i*. 
cap.4. Joleph. Antiq. Jib. ji.cy). 10. Georg, Cedren- Hift. Corapeod, 

P- 48. ed. Parif. 1647. 
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Belki^, Balkis or Bulkis, Ncghefta Azeb, i. c. Queen of the 
South, as we find her ftyled by our Saviour, and the Ethio- 
pic verfioti. The Abafliiies pretend, that their kings are 
defeended in a right line from Menelech; and even molt 
of the noble families in Abalfia at this time trace their re- 
fpeftive pedigrees up to Solomon 
TiistraJi- That this tradition.is dogged with many abfurdities, will 

coniiders it with the leaft attention, 
lahlurduitt, though at the fame time it mull be allowed, that part of it 
though not is not void of an appearance of truth. Ethiopia is more to 
to be deem- the fouth of Judsea than the territory or kingdom of Saba in 
edmtirdj Arabia Felix, confcqucntly has a better claim than that coun- 
Idtjo- jfy fQj- dominions of the princefs whom our Saviour 
calls the queen of the South. Ethiopia is ftyled the remoteft 
part of the habitable world by Herodotus and Strabo, and 
therefore better agrees with what our Saviour has faid of 
the queen of Sheba, that “ She came from the utterraoft 
parts of the earth,” than Arabia Nor can it be deemed a 
fufficient reply to this argument, that Arabia Felix was the 
uttermoft: part of the earth in refped of Judsea, fince it was 
bounded by the Red Sea: for that not only Egypt, but even 
Ethiopia, regions beyond that fca, were known to, and 
even had a communication w'ith, the Jew^s, both before and 
in cur Saviour’s time, is indifputably clear. Laftly, from 
what has been fuggefted, it appears no improbable conjec¬ 
ture, that Judaifm was not only known in apart at leaft of 
Ethiopia, but likewife nearly related to the eftabliChed re¬ 
ligion there, at the beginning of the apoftoVtcal age, if not 
much earlier. However, w'e would not be underftood as 
pretending to determine the refidence of the queen of 
the South ; efpecially fince fo much may be faid for Ara¬ 
bia, as well as the country we are now deferibing. After 
all, thefe two opinions, fo contrary in appearance, maybe 
made confiftent without great difficulty; fince it is agreed, 
that Arabia and Ethiopia have anciently tsorne the fame name, 
been included, during certain intervals, in one empire, and 
governed by one prince. Part of the Arabs and Ethiopians 
had the fame origin, and very confiderable numbers of the 
Abafeni tranfplanted themfelves from Arabia Felix into 
Ethiopia, as already obferved 5 a circumftance w'hich fuffi- 
ciently proves the intcrcourfe that formerly fubfifted be¬ 
tween the Cuffiites or Ethiopians of Afia and Africa “. 

« Ludolf. ubi fupra, cap. 3. Geoer. Nnbtenf. ciim. i. cap. 6. Go- 
lii Notse ad Alfraganinn, agS. D’Herbelot. Bibl. Oriental, fub 
voc. Balkis. Le Grand, DifTeri, vit. Matt. xii. 4*. , • Herodot. 

lih. iii. cap. 114, Strato, Kb. xvii. p. 5^4. ed. 1587. Cofmas 
tins, in Chriftian, Opin. deMuqd, lib. ii. p. 138,13a, 

But 
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But whether our readers will fix the queen of Shcha in Edtkpia 
Arabia or Ethiopia, whether they will admit or rcjetl: the ’■rductUty 
hlilory of that princefs and her I'on, given us by the Abal'- 
fines, it feems clear from Scripture, that the Etliiopians 
were fubjcvSl to Sefac, either in Solomon’s time, or foon af¬ 
ter his death ; for that the Cufliitcs, mentioned in the paf- 
fage here rgi'erreti to, were the Proper Ethiopians, appears 
from their bcint; joined with the Lubim or Libyans, who 
likewife ferved in the army of that prince. This, it muft 
be owned, is a (hong proof, that Hefoftris and Sefac w'ere 
the fame perfon, in coiiforuiity to what jofephus alTerts, 
fince we do not read in Scripture of any Egyptian but Sefac 
that was mafierof Ethiopia; and fince Herodotuspofitively 
nill rts, that SefoRris alone, of all the Egyptian monarchs, 
enjoyed the empire of that country: but farther, as the 
Scripture takes no notice of any great conqueror that was 
king of Egypt before Sefac, it is in the higheft degree pro¬ 
bable, that he was the firft who extended his conquefts in 
(ti wonderful a manner as we find the ancients have related 
of Scfoftris. 

We have already obferved, that Sefac fubdued and reigned U'.jiory of 
, 'ver Ethiopia. After his death a civil war broke out in Egypt, F.V'.iopia.u 
Vv'hich Sir Ifiac New'ton believes to have been invaded at >he/econJ 
<his jumfture by the Libyans, and defended by the Etbio- 
pians : but about ten years afterwards, continues the fame 
author, the luhiopians drowned Scfac’s fuccelTor in the 
Kile, and fclzcd upon Egypt. With that kingdom, Libya 
alfo fell into their hands ; a circumftance which will enable 
u. to account for the numerous hoft with which Zerah the 
i'.ihiopian advanced againft Afa king of Judah. However, 

Afa overthrew that army, confilling of a million of men, 
m the fifteenth year of his reign, and difperfed it in fuch a 
tnanner, that Zerah could never afterwards rally his fcat- 
tered forces. Upon which, the people of the Lower Egypt 
revolted from the Ethiopians, and, being fuftained by a body 
of two hundred thoufand Jcwifii or Canaanitifli auxiliaries, 
forced Mempon or Amenophis, king of that nation, to rc- 
Sirc to Memphis It is probable, that the Egyptians, under 
the condudl of their chief prieft Uforthon, Ulbrchon, Ofar- 
chor, or Ofarfiphus, followed their blow; fince, afterMem- 
Hon had turned the courfe of the Nile, built a bridge over 
that river, and fortified a pafs, he retreated with great pre¬ 
cipitation into Ethiopia. Howeve% about thirteen years 
after this difgrace, he, and his young fon RamelTcs, re¬ 
turned at the head of a powerful army, and drove the Jews 
or Phoenicians out of. the Lower Egypt; which adlion the 
Egyptian writers called the fecond expulfion of the (heps 
VOL. XVI. herds, 
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herds, as we learn from the aforefaid illuftrious author, in 
conjundion with Manetho 

We are told by Cedrenus, a writer of authority, that, 
about fifty years after Ceciops, the firll king of Athens, 
began to reign, there happened a deluge in Ethiopia ; but 
what damage the inhabitants of that country fuftaintd on 
this occafion, he does not inform us. However, it is pro¬ 
bable, that the eft’edls of it were fevercly felt,'fince other- 
wife it would not have merited the notice of any hiflorian. 
As Cedrenus follows the technical chronology of KratofU 
henes, he places this event too high ; but this iji no manner 
afFc£ls us, who are not difpofed to pay any great regard tc 
that chronology. E’rom what writci he extrafted this ar¬ 
ticle, we cannot even conjefture p. 

From feveral hiltorical fafls. SirIfaac renders ite-xtrcmcly 
probable that Metres, Memnori, and Amenophis, w'ere the 
fame perfon ; that the Ethiopian prince, who went by thefe 
names, was the fon of Zerah j and that he died in a very 
advanced a^e, about ninety years after the death of Solo¬ 
mon. According to the fame writer, the city of Memphis, 
called in Scripture Moph and Noph, as likewife Menoph or 
Menuf by the Arabian hillorians, derived its name from that 
of this prince, who either built, or firft fortified it, to prevent, 
Ofarfiphus from entering Ethiopia. The Argonautic expe¬ 
dition happened in the reign of Amenophis, according to 
the principles of the fyftcm we have at prefent in view. 
Some Greek authors relate, that he alliiled king Priamus 
with a body of Ethiopian troops. After his dcceafe, his 
fon Rameffes afeended tlie throne of Ethiopia, and built 
the northern portico of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis. 
Mceris, his fuccelTor, adorned Memphis, and fixed his rc- 
fidence there, near two generations after the Trojan war. 
Cheops, Cephren, and Mycerinus, were the three next 
kings, the lall of which was fucceeded by his filler Nito- 
cris. Then came Afychls, in whofc reign both Afi'yria and 
Ethiopia revolted from Egypt; which thereupon was again 
divided into fcvcral fmall kingdoms. Gnephaftus govern¬ 
ed one of thefe, and refided at Memphis > hufhisfon Boc- 
choris Was llain by So or Sabacon the Ethiopian, who fub- 
dued Egypt. As all the principal atchievernents of thefe 
monarchs, tranfmitted, to us by facred and profane anti¬ 
quity, have already been taken notice of in the hiftory of 

• Newton, ubi Aipra. xChron. xiv. 8—15. Maneth. apud Jo- 
feph. contra Apion. p. 105J, 1053. Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. Herodor. 
lib. ii. &jElcl)yl. apud Newton in Chronol. p. 138, P Georg. 
Cedren. Hilt. Compend, p. 83. Parif, 1647. 
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Egypt, we have pafled them over here, in order to avoid 
repeiition. 

Sabacon, or So, as he is called in Scripture, foon after 
the rcduftion of Egypt, entered into an alliance with HoQiea 
king of Ifracl, which induced that prince to attempt fliaking 
off the yoke of the Affyriaiis ; but his efforts pioving un- 
liiccefsful, a period vv-as put to the kingdom of Ifrael by Shal- 
maiiefer, in the twenty-fourth year of the rera of Nabonaf- 
I'ar. According to Herodotus, Sabacon, after a reign of 
iifty years, voluntarily rcliiujuiflied Egypt, and retired into 
Ethiopia : hut, according to Afiicansis, he reigned only 
eight years in Egypt, atul dieil in the ninth year of Heze- 
kiah, or twenty-ninth of Nabonaffar. 'i'hc former author 
likewife informs us that Sethon, whom fome fuppofe to 
he the Sevechus of Manetbo, his fucceffor, advanced to Pc- 
lulium, with a powerful army, againft Sennacherib king of 
Afl'yria, whom he was enabled to defeat by a great number of 
mice, which devoured the fhield-flraps andbow-ftringsof the 
Affyrians; and that, to peipetuate the memory of fo furprif- 
ing'an event, the llatue of Sethon, which he faw,had a moufe 
in its hand. As a moufe was the Egyptian and Ethiopian fym- 
, ./ol of deftruediou, this ftcms to intimate, that he over- 
' threw the Aflyrians with great dellruftion. Sirlfaac New¬ 
ton therefore believes, that Sethon, in conjunddion with 
Tirhakah, either king of the Arabian CuQiites, or a rela¬ 
tion of Sethon, and iris viceroy in the Proper Ethiopia, fur- 
prifed and defeated Sennacherib betwixt Libnali and Pelu- 
lium, making as great a flaughter amongft his troops as if 
their bow-ltrings had been detlroyed by mice. 'I'he Egyp¬ 
tian priells computed three hundred and forty-one genera¬ 
tions, or eleven thoufand three hundred and forty years, 
from the beginning of their monarchy and priefthood, to 
the time when Sethon afeended the throne of Egypt. The 
piiells, during that period, as they pretended, had fucceed- 
ed one another, without interruption, under the name of 
Piromis, an Egyptian word, lignifying a good and 'virtuous 
■>nan. 

From this time to the feventy-eighth year of Nabonaffar, 
We know little of the kingdom of Ethiopia, which was then 
fubdued by Efar-Haddon king of Affyria. He committed 
many enormous cruelties both there and*in Egypt; and go¬ 
verned both thefe countries three years, that is, till the 
time of his death, which happened in the year of N ibo- 
naffer 8i j but then the Ethiopians revolting from the Affy¬ 
rians, afferted'their independency, which they maintained, 
though a monarchy difliniSl from Egypt till the days of 
Cyrus, who, froan Xenophon, feems to have been mafter 
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of Ethiopia. However, foon after the deceafe of that prince, 
they withdrew themfelves from their fubjeftion to the Per- 
fians, fince wc find his fon Cambyfes engaged in a fruitlefa 
expedition againft them. Herodotus fays, that before he 
undertook this expedition, he fent an embafly compofed of 
the Ichthyophagi, who underftood the language of that na¬ 
tion, to the king of the hlacrobii, or long-lived Ethiopians. 
The real intention of this cnib.ifl'y was not fo much to cul¬ 
tivate a good undcrlianding with that prince, as to learn the 
ftrtngth and condition of his kingdom ; thougii, in order to 
conceal his defign, he fent him a purple robe, hiacckts of 
gold, an alabafter box of rich ointment, a velTel of palm- 
wine, and other magnificent prcfciits; but the Ethiopian 
was too acute not to penettate the Perfian monarch’s views 
on thi., occafion, and tliciefore fninkly told the Jchthyc- 
phngi, that he was no llrangcr to their cmiiul; and that, 
if Cambyfes ciiteitnined any fciilimentr. of etjuity, be would 
never defire another prince’s territories, ntir attempt to re¬ 
duce to a Hate of fciaitude a people who had never injured 
him. “ However, (addc d he) give him this how from me, 
and tell him, that he may think of invading the country of 
the Macrobian Ethiopians, when his fubjedb: can thus cafil'^ 
draw it; and that, in the mean time, he ought to thank the ' 
gods, that they never infpired the Ethiopians with n defiie 
of extending their dominions beyond the limits of their own 
country.” Then, unbending the bow, he gave it to the 
ambali’.ulors ; after which, taking up the royal garment, he 
demanded of them, what it was, and how made ? and be¬ 
ing fatiolied in both thefe particulars, he could not forbear 
obferving, that the robe was a proper emblem and reprefeii- 
tJtion of the deceitful prince who wore it. All the other 
prefents likewife, except the wine, he defpifed, preferring 
the iron chains of the Ethiopians, which, he faid, were far 
Itrongcr, to the golden bracelets of the I’or.'i.iiis. Jfovvcvcr, 
he ow-ned, that the wine excelled any liquor produced in 
Ethiopia, and intimated that the Pcrfians, fiiort-lived as they 
were, owed moil of their days to fo noble a cordial. When 
he heard that a good part of their food was bread, he faid, 
he was not at all furprifed that a people, who fed upon 
dung, did not attain to the longevity of the Macrobian E- 
thiopians. What Herodotus relates of the'table of the Sun 
in this country, favours fo much of fable, that we cannot 
help thinking it beneath the dignity of hiftory to record it. 
Cambyfes, being extremely incenfed at the anfwer brought 
by the Ichthyophagi from the Ethiopian, in a iranfport of 
rage, immediately began his march towards his frontiers, 
though he wanted all manner of provifions for the fubfifi- 

euc«. 
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encc of Ills troops. This want at lafl; introduced fuch a 
lainiiic amoiigft them, that the foldicrs were obliged to eat 
one another; fo that, not being able to traverfe the vaft 
hincly clefcrts of Ethiopia, he found himfclf conftrained to 
return, firlt to Thebes, and afterwards to Ivlcmphis, with 
the lots of a great part of his atniy ; but, could he have pe¬ 
netrated to the centre of this region, it is probable he W'ould 
have met with a warm reception, lince, by the acceffion of 
a large body of Egyptians in the reign of Piammitichus, the 
Ethiopians mull have heen very formidable ; for we learn 
from PIcrodotus, that two hundred and forty thoufand E- 
gyptians, polled in dilFcrcnt places by that prince, to guard 
the frontiers on the lidcs of Arabia, All'yria, Libya, and 
Ethiopia, not having been relieved within the fpace of three 
years, dcfeited to the king of Ethiopia, who placed thejn 
in a country difalTctled to him, with orders to expel the in¬ 
habitants, and take pofleffion of their lands. He alfc in¬ 
forms us, that, in the Egyptian language, they were called 
y\fniack, i. e. thofc ivho ltu)iJ on. the h fi h^^nd of the king ; as 
likewife, that tliey civilized the Ethiopians : but we can¬ 
not give credit to the kill article, fince, from this very hif- 
orian himfelf, and Africanus, it appears, that the Ittbio- 
pians were mailers of Egypt at leaft eighty years before the 
time of Pfiinmirichus; and therefore might have learned 
every thing the Egyptians coul.i teach them before, if they 
were not, from the earlicfl ages, in all particulars as wife 
as that people. Sir Ifaac Newton inGnuates, that Cam- 
byfes conquered Et'iiopia, as well as Egypt, about the year 
of Nabonaflar 223 or 224 ; but this conqucll, as far as we 
can rccollccl, can neither be inferred from Herodotus, nor 
any other good author. Herodotus nfl'erts, that Cambyfes 
reduced fomc of the provinces of Ethiopia contiguous to 
Egypt in the unfortunate expedition already mentioned ; 
and that they, together with the Troglodytes, fent an an¬ 
nual prefent to the PerGan monarch, conlilling of two 
checnixes of unrefined gold, two hundred bundles of ebony, 
five Ethiopian boys, and twenty elephants,teeth of the 
largcll lize : but though the Perfians fubdued not only thefc 
]n-ovinces, but likewife that part of Libya bordering upon 
the wellern confines of Egypt, and earned their arms as far 
as the city of Cyrene ; yet, that they brought under their 
dominion all that vail tradl, comprc|iending the kingdoms 
of Sennar, Aba.Tia, and other countries, anfwcrlng to the 
Proper Ethiopia of the ancients, we cannot help thinking 
very improbable 

s Ifai. chap. xix. ver. »3- chap. ver. 4, 5. Vat. Max- lib. viii. 
cap. IJ. Heic'd & African, ubi A;p. Xenoph. & Cyropxd. Hcrodot. 
hb. i i. Newt. Clnonol. p. »5r,*57. *59,&c, 
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Amongft the various nations that compofed the numerr 
ous army with which Xerxes invaded Greece, Herodotus 
ranks the Ethiopians. He mentions on this occafion two 
forts of that people ; the eaftern, who had their abode in 
Alia, and were confidered as Indians, from whom they 
differed only in their hair and language, and the wcftern or 
African Ethiopians. The former carried the fame arms as 
the Indians, wore the fkins of horfes heads for helmets, 
the ears and pianes whereof ferved them for tufts and 
plumes of feathers, bore before them the fkins of cranes for 
fhiclds, and had long hair. The Africans were armed with 
darts lighted at one end, covered with leather, and had 
black frizzled hair. Their commander was Mafanges, the 
fon of Aorizus, a perfon doubtlefs of great diltinftion 
amongft them. Nothing remarkable of Ethiopia occurs 
from this period to the dilTolution of the Perfian empire. 
However, it is probable that matters, with refpeft to them, 
all along remained in the fame lituation ; that is to fay, the 
Ethiopian provinces contiguous to Egypt were fubjedi to 
the Pcrlians, and the others in a ftate of independence, 
cither fo little known, or made fo inconfiderable a figure, 
as not to deferve the attention of any celebrated hiftorian ^ 

It does not appear that Alexander the Great ever under-- 
took an expedition againlt the I.thiopians, though, when he 
confulted the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, one of the firft 
enquiries he made was after the fourccs of the Nile. En¬ 
camping afterwards at the liead of the river Indus, he ima¬ 
gined it to be that of the Nile, and was overjoyed at his 
fuccefs: but Ptolemy Euergetes, one of his fuccelfors in 
Egypt, having a paflionate delirc, in common with fome of 
the greateft men of antiquity, to difeover the fountains of 
the Nile, with this view carried his arms into Ethiopia. 
The particulars of this enterprize we cannot find related in 
hiftory, thoiigh that he penetrated to the fartheft parts of 
this region, and fubdued molt, if not all, the powerful na¬ 
tions in it, appears from an iqfcription (P) preferred by 

Cofmas 

s Herodot. lib. vii. cap. 69—71. 


(P) Elelbaan, king of the 
Axumites or Ethiopians, order? 
pd Albas, governor of Adule, 
p) fend him a copy of this in- 
feription. This happetiKd a- 
bout the beginning or Jullin’s 
feign, juft before Elelbaan un¬ 
dertook the expedition againft 
fhf fjoraprite^s which will be 


hereafter mentioned, and twen¬ 
ty-five years before our author 
wrote the piece here referred to. 
Albas employed Cofmas, and 
Menas, a merchant, who after¬ 
wards became a religious at 
Raithus, or, as Ptolemy calls it, 
Rhiiptus, poflibly the Raufo of 
Cofmas, to take him an exaft 
copy 
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Cofmas j^Igyptius ( Q^), or, as fome call liim, Cofrnas In- 
sdicopleultes, which he copied upon the fpot in the time of 

the 


copy of it; and therefore we 
may depend upon the relation 
the former has given us: “ At 
the entrance; fays he, into the 
wellern part of the city, facing 
the road to Axumti, flood a 
chair of white marble, confift- 
ing of a fqnare bide, a fmall 
thin column at each angle of 
this bafe, with a larger wreath¬ 
ed one in the middle, a feat or 
throne upon thefe, a back, and 
two lides. behind this chair 
there was a large ftone three 
cubits high, which had fuflered 
conliderable injury from time.” 
'I'his Hone, and the chair, con¬ 
tained a Greek infeription, part 
or which was to the following 
eftedl: “ Ptolemy Kuergetes 
penetrated to the farthefl parts 
of Ethiopia. He fubdued Gaza, 
Agame, Sigue, Ava, Tiamo or 
Tziamo, Gamlrela, Zingabene, 
Angabe, Tiama, Athagaos, Ca- 
•laa, Semene, Lafinc, Zaa, Ga¬ 
bala, Atalmo, Bega, the Tan- 
gaitte, A nine, Metine, Sefea, 
Raufo, Solate, the territory of 
Raufo, and fevcral other king¬ 
doms. Amongll the nations he 
reduced were foine inhabiting 
mountains always covered with 
a deep fnow; and otliers feated 
upon ridgesofhills, from whence 
ifl’ued boWing dreams, and 
craggy precipices, which there¬ 
fore fceiped inacceiiiblc. Hav¬ 
ing finally, after all thefe con- 
quefts,afleinbled his wholearmy 
at Adule, and facrificed to 
Mars, Neptune, and Jupiter, 
for his great fuccefs, he dedi¬ 
cated this chair or throne to 
Mar-s.” For a full account of 

(i) Chifliul. Antiq. 


every thing relating to this in- 
feriprion, publiflied firll by Leo 
Allatius, and afterwards by Ber- 
kelius, Spon, and Monttaucon, 
we inufl refer our readers to the 
learned Dr. Chifliul fi). 

( Cofmas informs us, 
that from Alexandria to the Ca- 
taraffs were thirty flations ^ 
from the Catarafts to Axuma 
thirty more; and from thence 
to the farthefl part of Ethiopia 
producing frankincenfe, and 
contiguous to the ocean, called 
Barbaria, fifty flations. Near 
Barbaria lay the country known 
by tlie name of Safus, accord¬ 
ing to the fame author, which 
was likewife reputed one of the 
remotert regions in Ethiopia. 

The Barbarians, fays Cof- 
mas, imported various forts of 
fauces, frankincenfe, caffia, and 
otlier commodities, the produce 
of their territory, into the coun¬ 
try of thaHomerites, feparated 
from them by the flreights of 
Bab-;vl-Mandah. They fup- 
plied likewife the Pei flans and 
Indians with the fame commo¬ 
dities. The fea beyond Barba¬ 
ria our author calls the Zingian 
ocean, and intimates, that Safus 
abounded with gold mines. E- 
very other year the king of Ax¬ 
uma fent feveral perfoiis of dif- 
tinifion to Agau, to traffic with 
the natives for gold ; and other 
merchants, to the number of 
five hundred, attended them. 
They brought with them cat¬ 
tle, filt, and iron, to barter for 
gold. Upon their arrival they 
fixed on a certain fpot of ground, 
killed and cut in pieces fevcral 
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the emperor Juftin I. It is probable, however, that he 
abandoned thefe conquefts, lince henceforth we find iittlf 
of confcquence concerning any branch of the Proper Ethior 
pians in the writings of the ancients, till the days of Au- 
guftus *. 

About the year of Rome 725, when jEiius Gallus had 
drawn moft of the Roman forces out of Egypt, in order to 
invade Arabia, Candace, queen of Ethiopia, or rather of the 
kirigdom of Meroe, made an irruption into the province of 
Thebais with a numerous army. According to Dio, Can¬ 
dace herfclf headed her troops in this expedition. At firll 
fhe met with great fuccefs, ravaged all the country as lire 
advanced, took Sycne, Elephantine, and Philx, the Egyp¬ 
tian frontiers on the fide of Ethiopia, without oppofition, 
and made three Roman cohorts prifoners of war : but re¬ 
ceiving intelligence that Petronius, the governor of Egypt, 
W'as in full march to attack her, the retired into her own 


■ Diod.Sicul. Arrian. Quint. Curt, aliiq. de Re'n. gelt. Alexand. 
Cofni. AEgypt. Topograph. Chrilti.in. p. B40—143. Job. Ludo.t. 
Hilt, .^thiop. lib. i. cap. S. Le Grand. nilVcrt. iii. 


oxen, which they expofed, to¬ 
gether with the fall and iron, to 
the view of the natlvee. home 
of thefe approaching with iinnil 
ingots of gold, which they call¬ 
ed lancharas, hiid down one or 
more of them, as the^- pleafed, 
upon the piece of the ox, fait, 
or irort, they chofe to puichafe, 
and th.cn retired to a phice at 
fume dillancc. The prop! ictor, 
feeing this, took the gold, if he 
thought it fiiflicicnr, and went 
away ; and the perfon wlio had 
left it, came and carried oiT thp 
commodity he had pitched up¬ 
on. If the gold was not deem¬ 
ed enough, the Axutnite or 
Ethiopian, who owned the com¬ 
modity to which it was affixed, 
let it remain ; which the other 
pbferving, either made an addi¬ 
tion to what he had before de- 
pofited, or departed witlS it. 
This tnauner of trading they 
found neceflary, as being ftran- 


gers to each other’s language ; 
and it was generally finillicd iii 
lire (.lacs. This journey the 
Axiimites commonly performed 
in fix months time, and were 
longer in going than rciiiriiiiig, 
on account ot tiielr cattle. Tlicy 
were obliged to travel armed, 
lince gangs of lobbers fomc- 
fiines attacked them upon the 
roiid, efpeci.ally in their return, 
when they were loaded with 
gold. .45 the fountains of the 
Nile were in this diilridl, and 
as the rivers they found them- 
felvcs obliged to pafs were great¬ 
ly fwellcd by the violent tains 
that fell in the winter, they took 
care to be at home before that 
fetifon could intercept them. 
By the violence of thofc rains, 
continuing three months, many 
fmall torrents became rivers, 
that emptied themfelves intu 
the Nile (i). 


(i) Cofm. Egypt, in Topograph. Cbriftian. A. D. 54.5. Script, 
p. 140, et fe^. ' ' 
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(dominions. The Roman general purfueil the Ethiopians to 
Pfelcha, from whence he fent a deputation to the queen, 
to enquire the rcafon of the late hoflilitics, and to demand 
all the prifoners, as well as a reftitution of all the efTcdts, 
particularly the ftatucs of Augultus, carried off from the 
cities above mentioned : but Candace, not fending a fatif- 
faftory anfwcr, and fecking only to gain time, Petronius 
immediately attacked the Ethiopian army, confifting of 
thirty thoufand men, though his troops fcarcc amounted to 
ten thoufand, in the neighbourhood of Pfelcha. As the 
Ethiopians were for the moft part only armed with poles 
and hatchets, and entirely undifeiplined, he gained an eafy 
victory over them. Some fied into the town, others dit- 
perfed in the adjacent deferts, and others fwam to a neigh¬ 
bouring ifland in the Nile. Soon after this vi£tory, Pfelcha 
forrendcre<l; and one of his detachments brought olF the 
corps that had efcaped to the illand, in which were fcveral 
of queen Candace’s general officers. At Pfelcha he re¬ 
viewed his forces, and finding them in good condition, ad¬ 
vanced to Premnis, a fortrefs of great llrength, which he 
reduced. Flufhed with this fuccefs, the Roman general 
rnarched to Napata, where Candace held her refidence, 
which he took and deftroyed ; her fon, however, found 
means to make his efcape : the queen herfelf had retired to 
one of her caftles at fome dillance from Napata, where, 
receiving advice of what had happened, and finding herfelf 
not in a condition to oppofe the Romans, flie thought pro¬ 
per to propofe terms of accommodation : but Petionius, on 
account of the exceffive heats, and a want of provifions, 
foon finding hinifelf obliged to return to Alexandria, the 
conffirences were broken off. After the departure of Pe¬ 
tronius, Candace befieged Premnis, wffiere the Romans had 
left a garrifon of four hundred men ; but being foon forced 
to raife the fiegc, ffic difpatcbcd ambaffadors a fecond time 
to t’reat of a peace with the Roman general, who fent them 
with an efcort to Auguftus. That prince, w'hom they found 
at Samos, gave them a moll gracious reception, and granted 
tlieir mtftrefs a peace upon her own terms. This uncx- 
pe£l;cd condefeenfion is attributed to the rich prefents thofe 
ininillers carried with them. Pliny intimates, that the 
kingdom of Meroe had been governed by queens for fcve¬ 
ral preceding generations, who all went under the name of 
Candace '. * 

t Strab. lib. xvii. p. 8io. Dio, lib. liv. p. 5*4, 5*5. Plin. >i>». vi. 

Mp. 19. Sextus Auiel. Vi 61 . epit. de Vit. &Mor. Imperator. Ro- 

jpanor. 

Though 
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ttifiory of Though Augullus rcllorcd all the towns taken by Petro-., 
£ihkpia nius, and remitted the tribute, which that general either 
eontinutd pf would have exafted from Candace, yet the Romans 

looked upon themfelves as mafters of Ethiopia. Tliey 
our Savi' complimented Augullus on the great glory he had acquired, 
our, in fubduing a country unknown even to his great prede- 
ceflbr, a conquell which finiflied the redudlion of Africa. 
No material alteration in the civil afl'airs of the kingdom of 
Meroc, which was the Ethiopia known to the Romans, hap¬ 
pened either during the remainder of Augullus’s reign, or 
that of his fucccflbr Tiberius, queens Hill continuing to 
govern in that country, as we learn from Scripture : but 
that the Chrillian religion was introduced into Mcroe about 
the nineteenth or twentieth year of Tiberius’s reign, has 
been believed by foroe writers of authority. Theie wri¬ 
ters fay, the eunuch baptized by Philip the deacon con¬ 
verted his royal miflrcfs, after his return to the Chrillian 
faith. St. Luke calls that princefs Candace j from whence 
feme have inferred, that flie was the fame queen of Ethio¬ 
pia mentioned by Pliny and Strabo; but as the interval be¬ 
twixt the invalion of Ethiopia by Petroniu.s, and the con- 
verfion of the eunuch, was a term much longer than kings 
ufnally reign, and as the former author remarks Candace 
to have been an appellation common to the fovereigns of 
Mcroe, we are by no means inclinable to adopt that opi¬ 
nion “. 

and from Little after this period, for above two hundred years, 
tktnee to occurs concerning the Ethiopians. iElius Spartianus re- 
0/latcs, that the emperor Hcliogabalus frequently confined 
Dio<U/tatt. moll intimate friends for whole nights together with 
little antiquated Ethiopian women, by way of diverfion, 
faying that thefe females were the moll beautiful of all 
others. From hence we may infer, that in his reign, about 
, the year of Chrill 220, there was an intercourfe between 
the Roman empire and the Ethiopians. Probus, above fifty 
years afterwards, undertook an expedition againll theBlem- 
myes, a nation, or rather gang of banditti, bordering upon 
the frontiers of Thebais, vanquifhed, and fent many of them 
prifoners to Rome. What occafioned this expedition, is 
not told us by any author ; but that the Blemmyan captives 
graced Probus’s triumph, and exhibited fuch a llrange ap¬ 
pearance as greatly aRonilhed the Romans, we learn from 
Vopifeus. Towards the'clofe of the third century, that 
nation and the Nobatae, a people who inhabited the banks 

v Dio, ubi fupra. Calmet. in voce Candace. Anaftaf. Sinait. 
Jib. VI. 

pf 
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of the Nile near the Upper Egypt, committed great depre¬ 
dations upon the Homan territories, and the adjacent parts 
of Thebais ; being probably on this account but thinly peo¬ 
pled, the emperor Dioclefian found his revenue in thofe 
parts fcarce fulHcient to maintain the garrifons placed there 
to reprefs the incurfions of the Ethiopians. He therefore af- 
figned the Nobatae lands in the Roman dominions, and gave 
both them and the Blemmyes a confiderable annual fum, to 
defill from their former practices : but, notwithftanding 
their folemn aflurances to the contrary, they contiaued pil¬ 
laging the Roman fubje^ts to the time of Juflinian, accord¬ 
ing to Procopius. That prince did not treat them with fuch 
lenity as they had met with from Dioclefian ; for this em¬ 
peror did not only grant them the favour above mentioned, 
but likewife tranfplanted fome of them to an ifland in the 
Nile near Elephantine, gave them the ufe of the temples 
there in common with the Piomans, and ordered priefts to 
be fele£ted from them to officiate, thinking this would pro¬ 
duce a perfciT and perpetual harmony betwixt them ; but 
Juftinian ordered Narfes, the commander of the garrifon 
in Philte, to demolifli the temples of the Barbarians, im- 
prifon their priefts, and fend all the images of their gods to 
Bysiantium. That Dioclefian built the fortrefs of Philse, and 
gave it that name, from the friendfliip and union which he 
nnagined the nicafures he had taken would occafion be¬ 
tween the Romans, Egyptians, and Ethiopians fettled there, 
is advanced by Procopius: but we can by no means admit 
it; fince this very fortrefs cxifted, and was called by the 
fame name, in the days of Strabo. Procopius, in agree¬ 
ment with Cofmas Indicopleuftes, aflerts Elephantine was 
thirty days journey from Axuma, or as he calls it Auxomis. 
The fame author alfo alfirms, that, before the reign of 
Dioclefian, the frontiers of the Roman empire on that fide 
extended fo far into Ethiopia, that they were not above 
twenty-three days journey diftant from this capital 

We find nothing worthy of obfervation recorded of the 
Ethiopians, by the Greek and l.atin hiftorians, from the 
reign of Dioclefian, to the time of their converCon to 
Chriftianity. The modern Abaffines inform us, that our 
Saviour was born in the eighteenth year of Bazen, a prince 
of the Solomonean line, and the twenty-fourth from Me- 
nilehec, furnamed El Hakim, i. e the Wife, or Son of the 
hVife, above mentioned. They likjwife enumerate thirteen 

a®lius Lampriditis in Heliogab. Flavius Vopifeus in Prob. 
Procop. de Bell. Pei f. lib. i. cap. 19- ..Slrab. lib. xvii. Cofmas .<«. 
gyptius in Topograph. Cbriftian. lib. ii. p. 138—140. edit. D. Bern, 
.de Ivjontfauc. Panfns, 1706. 

kings, 
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kings, who reigned three hundred and twenty-feven years, 
between him and Abreha and Atzbeha, or Abra and Aiba, 
who fat upon the throne when Frumentius carried the light 
of the gofpel into AbalTia. Frumentius, according to fome, 
found his work "facilitated by the labours of St. Matthew, 
who had applied himfelf to the converfion of the Nubians, 
a nation before difpofed for the reception of Chriflianity by 
the eunuch of Candace, who had already fown in their 
minds the firft feeds of that religion. I'hefe St. Matthew 
took care to cultivate, and raife to fruit, though he could 
not reach Abaflia. The planting of the Chrillian faith in 
that country was referved for the age of St. Athanafuis, pa¬ 
triarch of ailexandiia; of which great event Rulinus and 
Others have given us the following relation 
Jtiihpiitns Meropius the philofophcr, a native of 'I'yrc, tock a rc- 
^ Akafftnes folution to travel, either that he might enjoy the convcrfi- 
an-verted fjon of Other philofophcrs, or for the fake of tiallic, which 
^trumea- inconhifent with the profclfion of pliilofo- 

^ ’ phy. This man, after having wandered over all India, 
determined at length to return home, with two young men 
nearly related to him, the companions of bis travels; and, 
touching at an ifland in the Red-Sca, was either cut to 
pieces by the natives, or died a natural death. Frumentius 
and ./^Edelius, or, as the Abaflines have it, Fremonatus and 
Sidracus (for fo were his kinfinen called), failing into the 
bands of the Barbarians, w^ere brought before the kitig, 
who gave them a kind reception, jilaccd them near his ptr- 
fon, and advanced theasi in his fervice. Their talents and 
induflry procured them fuch diltinguifliing marks of this 
prince’s favour. Finding in Frumentius a greater capacity, 
he made hint his treaf'urcr, and /Edefius his butler; in 
which polls they behaved themfelvcs with fo much p,"0- 
priety and addicfs, that, upon the king’s death, the queen, 
who had been appointed guardian to her fon, w’ould not 
grant either of them permiffion to leave the kingdom, as 
they defired. On the contrary, fiie left the management 
of public aflairs entirely to Frumentius, w'ho made ufe of 
this new authority to bring the people under his itifpe£tioit 
to the knowlegeof Jefus Chrifl. Contratling an acquaint¬ 
ance w'ith fome Chriftian merchants, eitlicr trading to or 
fettled in Abaffia, who fometimes came to that ifland, he 
granted them great privileges, and places to aflemble in for 
public worfliip. This oerxfion firft excited in the Abairmcs 
a defire to be infttudled in the principles of Chriftianity; 

• 

* Rufin. lih. 5 . cap. 9. Socrat. lib, i. cap. 19. Sozom. lib. ii. cap. 

Tbeodoret. lib. i. cap. *3. 

which 
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which induced Frumcntius to take a journey to Alexandria, 
in order to inform St. Athanafius of the difpoGtion of that 
people. The patiiarch hereupon confecrated him bifliop of 
Axuma, and about the year of our Lord 335, fent him to 
propagate the Chriftian religion in Ethiopia. Soon after 
his arrival, he baptized great numbers of the Abaifnies, 
ordr.ineti dca.coiis anil prclbyters, btiilt churches, and, in 
f.iort, gained an aflent lu llic divine truths of the gofpcl in 
ahno’.l every parr of that vaft region. T he Ethiopic book 
at Axuma, held in tiic iiighclf veneration by the AbaiTincs, 
agreeing in gener d with this relation, as well as feveral 
Clrcek and Latiii authors (if good repute, it nmft deferve 
the gicr.tcit attentiotr. That Adad or Aidog, therefore, 
king of the Axurdtcf, firif intioduced Chriliianity into 
Etl.iopla about the fifttcnth year of the emperor JulLinian, 
after rm unparah'eied defeat given the king of the Homerites, 
in ccnfcquencc of a vow made before the engagement, as 
fome have not fc.uplcd to aiTert, cannot be allowed. Efow- 
over, either the ration in gcncial, or at leaft the court and 
nobility, afterwards relapled into Paganifm, according to 
an Oriental author of fome note ; and embraced again the 
Chriftian religion, aliout the fourth year of ibe emperor 
Juftin, A. D. 521. This ftep they were then commanded 
to take by Aidog, for the rcafoii above affigned. A full 
and minute account of this memorable tranfaOion may be 
found in the cxtraiffs of fereral Syriac writers, to he met 
with in the learned M. Afi'emanus’s Bibliotheca Orie.ntalis 
Clementino Vaticana 

, Abra and A fbo, who jointiy fwayed the feeptre, are greatly jtra and 
celebrated,by the Ethiopian hiftorian ;. 'j he harmotty that Albare- 
reigned between them was To lingular and uncommon, that to ad¬ 
it .almoft became a proverb in Ethiopia. Conftantius the em- 
peror made ufe of manv expedients to introduce Arianifm 
into this country, but without eifcilh. He fent anibaft'adors 
to thofe kings, in order to prevail upon them to put Fru¬ 
mcntius the inllrop of /\xuma into the hands of George the 
Arian bilhpp of Alexandiia, fubftituted in the place of 
Athanafius, who was forced to quit that fee, and retire to 
a place of obfcuiity ; but they refufed to deliver up that 
prelate ; adhered to his doefrines and venerated his per¬ 
son w'ith an unlhaken refolution, notwithftanding Philo- 
ftorgius erroneoufly affirms an Arian biftiop icttlcd at 

• 

y lidem ibid. Tbeopb.ines ad An. Incarnat. Second. Alexandrin. 

S3S- Simeon. Epilc. Beth-Arl'amen. apud Cl. All'eman. in Bibl. 

Orient, tom. i. p. J59 & I'eq ed. Roinae, »7J9. Caef. Baronii Annal. 
ad An. 5*3. vol. vii. I.nrioit. Hill. aEthiop. lib. ii). cap. x. Vide 
& Not, Cl, AITeman. ubi fup. 

Axuma. 
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Axuma. So mild and amiable was bis conduiEl amoii^ft 
them, that they called him Abba Salamah, the Pudfic Fa¬ 
ther. The Copts and Abaflincs have a notion, that one 
Tacalha'imanout, a faint or Abafline monk, dcfcended from 
Sadok'the high-prien: in the days of David and Solomon, 
attended Abba Salamah into Ethiopia, to dcmonftratc to 
the people there the neceffity of baptifm, they having till 
that period praflifed circumcifion. The twenty-fourth day 
of the month Mefri, corrcfponding with that of Auguft in 
the Julian calendar, is celebrated as the fcllival of this faint 
by the Copts. The word Tacalha'imanout is Ethiopic, and, 
according to M. D’Hcrbelot, fignifies the paradife of the Tri¬ 
nity % but Ludolfus gives us to underlland, that this Tacal- 
haimanout, or, as he calls him, Tccia Haimanout, that is, 
according to the interpretation of thofe words, the plant of 
faiths reliored to the monaftic way of life in Ethiopia about 
the year of Chrifl; 600, and lived till A. D. 630. The A- 
baflines believe that he fpoke in his cradle, and wrought fe- 
veral miracles in his infancy; as alfo that he was ordained 
deacon in the fifteenth year of his age by Cyril metropolitan 
of Ethiopia, contemporary with Benjamin, patriarch of A- 
lexandria, of the Jacobite fc£t. Gonzales afierts, that he 
firft converted the Ethiopians to Chrillianity, by deftroying 
a ferpent before worflripped amongfl them ; which fafi, if 
admitted, will'^fcring him to the age which M. D’HerbcIot 
affigns him. Be that as it may, next to Gabra-Menfes- 
Keddus (L), i. e. the fervant of the Holy Ghoft, in honour of 
whom they kept holiday once every month, he was the moll 
celebrated faint in Ethiopia. D’Herbelot farther informs 
us, that Claudius, king of the Abaflines, fent the life of this 
faint, written in Ethiopic, to Gabriel, the ninety-fifth pa¬ 
triarch of Alexandria, which is at this day to be feen in the 
royal library at Paris, number 796, under the title of Sa'i- 
rat A 1 Ab A 1 ThaoubaniTacalha'imanout*. 

* Ludolf. ubi fupra, cap. 33. & in Comment, ad Hift. j®thiop. p. 
479. ut & in Calend- AJthiop. ibid >io. 51. p. 436. Le Grand, Dif- 
fert. ix. D’Herbel. Bibl. Orient, in voc. Tacalha'imanout, p. *34, 
835. a Paris, 1697. 

(L) Gabra-Menfes-Keddiis ftillprefervemanyfabuloustra- 
lived oaly upon herbs, and ufed ditions concerning him. One 
for cloathing nothing but the of thefe is, that he had a con- 
leaves of trees, having all ference with the ever-blefled 
worldly pleafures and delights Trinity and our Saviour, at 
in the utmoft contempt. He which he gave feveral anfwers 
fubdued lions and dragons, ac- too blafphemous to be mention- 
cording to the Abaflines, who ed(i). 

(1) Poet. Abaf. & Sandoval, apud Job. Ludolf, in Comment, ad 
Hift. ^thiop. p. 291, 292. 
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Hiftory fcarce fupplies us with any memoirs relative to 
Ethiopia, from the reign of Conftantius to the time of the 
famous Elclbas or Elelbaan, king of Ethiopia, called Caleb 
by the AbalTines, who appears to have been the fame prince 
with Adad or Aidog above mentioned. This conqueror 
being reconciled with Xenodon or Axenodon, an Indian 
prince, with whom, according to Simeon Beth-Arfamenfis, 
he had been at variance, put a period to the kingdom of the 
Homerites, orSabxans, in Arabia Felix, after having van- 
quiflied in battle the impious Dunawas, Dunaan, or Dhu 
Nowas, the lalt king of that people, who was of the Jewifh 
religion. Elelbaan had fome time before declared war 
againft the king of the Homerites, lor malTacring fome 
Chriftian merchants, and vowed folemnly to become a 
Chriftian, in cafe he proved vidforious over him. Having, 
therefore, overthrown him, and Itripped’him of his domi¬ 
nions, he embraced the faith of Chrilf, in purfuance of the 
vow already made, and placed a Chriltian prince upon the 
throne of the Homerites. After this prince’s death, which 
happened in winter, when the Ethiopians could not tranf- 
port a body of troops into Arabia, Dunaan found means to 
feize upon the crown. He began his reign with a violent 
perfecution of theChriftians, againft whom he exercifed un¬ 
heard-of cruelties, a detail of which has been given by va¬ 
rious authors. St. Aretas in particular, and many others, 
he ordered to be burnt in the city of Nagra. This cruelty 
induced the Alexandrian patriarch to invite, by letters, E- 
lelbaan to carry hi.s arms into Arabia, in defence of the 
Chrillian's, who had been put to death in great numbers 
vv'ith the moft exquifite tortures. Elefliaan embraced the 
opportunity, and was favoured by Cod with a complete 
victory (O), which gave the Aballincs the pofl’cllion of A- 
rabia Felix till the time of Abd al Motalleb, grandfather of 
Mohammed. Abrahah Ebn al Sabah al Afliram was the 
governor of Yaman, under the king of Abafiia, wbofe pu- 
uiflimcnt we find mentioncil in the tenth chapter of the Ko¬ 
ran. He brought, fays the author of that book, an army, 
■with a great "number of elephants, to the fiege of Mecca ; 
when a cloud of birds, with the rage of thunder, came upon 
him. Each of thefe birds had a ftonc in its beak, which it 

_( 0 ) This happened in the 525, and not, as Theophanes 
reign of the emperor Juflin, and Csj^lrentisfeein to intimate, 
probably about the feventh or 522 or 523 (a). 
eighth year of it, A. C. 524 or 

(x) Vide Not. Cl. Aflsman. ad Sim. Epife. Btth-Arfamenf. in 
Bibl. Orient, p. ^*5. 
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dropped with fuch violence upon the elegants, that they 
were pierced through : nor did their vengeance end here ; 
they purfued the viceroy into his mailer’s dominions, where 
one of thefe fowls let its ftone fall upon his head, which 
killed him 


ham, king 
»f Ethiopia 
ambraeed 
tAokamme^ 
Aam/m, not 
fnbable. 


The Mohammedan writers generally agree, that Atzham, 
or Afliamah Ebn Ahhar, the Najaflii, or king of Ethiopia, 
during Mohammed’s million, did not only take under his 
protedlion a confiderable number of Mohammed’s friends, 
who were driven out of Hejaz by the Korciih, but likewife 
became a convert 'to the new religion of that impoilor. 
This converfion, according to Moh-ammed Ebn Abdo’l Baki, 


happened in the fccond year of the Hcjra ; though it is 
placed ten years higher by Abulfcda and A 1 Jannabius. 
Some learned men have, without any dii’iculty, admitted 
the truth of this relation, particularly Scldcn and Colomc- 
iius: but the abfurdities that abound in Abudo’l Bakides’ 


narration, which, by a very able Oriental critic, feems to 
have been judged more accurate and better than any other, 
and the abfolute filence of the Ethiopians, as well as thole 
authors who have written the hifloriesof the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and the Saracens, on this head, will not permit 
us to efpoule fuch an opinion. That Atzham, all his bifliops, 
prefbyteis, and monks, fliould allow, that our Saviour fore¬ 
told another great prophet to come after him, and that Mo¬ 
hammed was this prophet; that the Abaffine bifliops and 
prefbyters, by citing it to the Najaflii in favour of Moham¬ 
med, flrould admit for genuine a palTagc of the New Tclla- 
ment not to be found there ; and to omit other points car- 
rying with them the like air of probability, that, upon the 
fight of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters of the Ko¬ 
ran, they Ihould all burit out into a Hood of tears, and be 
in the forell aflliflion ; in fliort, that they fliould be con¬ 
verted to Molleniifm by the gofpel itfelf, are fuch glaring 
abfurdities, as can only be adopted by a very bigotted Ma- 
hommedan. Befides, fuch a train of remarkable efleifls 
mull have followed a king of Ethiopia's embracing Mollem- 
ifm, that the above mentioned hillorians could not have 


omitted taking notice of it. And the Mohammedan writers 
themfclves would undoubtedly have recorded many tranf- 
a£tions, the necefiary confequenccs of fuch an event, which 
we find they have not fo much as hinted at, had their pro¬ 
phet converted the king-of Ethiopia, even before the Arabs 
themfelves. It is therefore to us matter of great furprize, 


m Niceph. Cailift. &. Cedren. apud Ludolf. ubi. fup. A1 Koran 
Mohammed, cap. las-Sc Le Grand, in DiiTert. lx. 

that 
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that the very learned M. Ludolfus Ihould plunge himfelf 
into dilFicuIties and errors, in order ts'cvadethe authority of 
Abdo’l-Bakidcs and Abulfeda, with regard to the introduc¬ 
tion of Moflemifm into Ethiopia. The fpirit with which 
the Koran was written, that is, a lying fpirit 5 the genius 
of the Mohammedan writers, not only with the worft kind 
of cnthufiafm and fuperftition, but likewife addi£fed to ro¬ 
mance and fiction in points abftrafied from religion ; thefe, 
in conjundtion with what has been juft offered, greatly dif- 
credit ihe (lory: and they amount to little lefs than a de- 
monftration, that it was invented by the Moflems, purely 
with a dellgn to do honour to Mohammed and the Koran. 
For which reafohs we lhal) make no fcruple to rejedtit en¬ 
tirely, with father Maracci 

Gebra-Mefkel,fuccefl'or to Elefbaan, according to the Ethi¬ 
opian poet fo often cited by Ludolfus, was aprincewhogreatly 
extended the limits of his dominion j though we have no par¬ 
ticulars of his conquefts handed down to us. His fubjedls, 
however, enjoyed the fweets of peace a great part of his 
reign, which proceeded chiefly from the terror of his arms, 
all the neighbouring nations being kept in awe by them. 
Procopius gives us to underftand, that the emperor Jufti- 
nian entered into an alliance with him 5 but what was the 
confequence we can no where trace. The fame author 
alfo relates, that even in Gebra-Melkel’s time the Axumites 
or Ethiopians were fo little acquainted with the arc of na* 
vigation, that they croflfed the ftreights of Bal al Mandab 
in ill conftrudled veflels, confifting of nothing but planks or 
hoards faftened together with ropes. This feems to have 
been chiefly owing to their want of proper materials for 
fliipping, their maritime provinces affording them fcarce 
any thing of this kind, and the Romans being prohibited, 
by a particular law, from tranfporting any naval ftores into 
Ethiopia. Next to this pious king (for as fuch he is de- 
feribed by the Abaffines), one Conftantine afeended the 
throne, and after him Frcfenna, whofe name imports 
fruit. Duijng the (G) interval between the time of Fre- 

fenna 

•• Poet, .^thiop. apud Job. Ludolf. Hid. .^thiop. lib. ii. cap. 4. ut 
& ipfe Ludolf. ibid. Vide & Procop- de Bel. Perlic. lib. i. cap. p. 
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Their hlf- 
tory, to tht 
ufurpathn 
of the Za- 
g<ta» fa¬ 
mily, ex¬ 
tremely 
Jbort. 


(G) We are told, that about 
A. D. 8 56, Ethiopia groaned 
Under the complicated miferies 
of war, peftilence, and famine ; 
that their armies were routed 
and put to flight, whenever they 
came in fight of the enemy. 
VoL. XVI. 


The Abaffines attributedtHhefe 
evils ^ the violence and indig¬ 
nities offered John the metro¬ 
politan fent them by James the 
fiftieth.|Jatriarch of Alexandria. 
A junto of the nobility had be-' 
fore caballed agaiuft this pre- 
R fate. 



CHAP. LXXIX. 

The Uijiory of the Arabs^ and ttmr ancient 
StatCf to Mohammed, 


SECT. I. 


Defcrlption of A abia, 

T he independence which moll of the Arabs main' 
tained to the downfal of the Roman empire, and the 
Uugrtat furpriliiig conquefta the^ made under Mohammed and his 
" fucccflors, rCTjdcred their country fo famous, that it is no 
wonder many whors Ihould have taken fuCh pains to give 
an accurate defeription of it. Ptolemy feetns to have la¬ 
boured tliia^^t more than any other Diodorus Siculu^ 
iatmbo, Pliny, with many more of the ancicnta, in their ac¬ 
counts of'Arabia, are like wife very .prolix but the Arab 
writers'thcmfelves have been ind«atigable on this bead. 
They wry particular and minute, both in their hiliorical 
and gebgt^hical relations j which would have met with a 

c Abulfcda in Vit. Mohaiamed. p, 34, aj, ifi. 95, 96. edh. Oson. 
AUKoran Mpbanimed. tap. 19. cap. >9.&cap. )o. ^b.Lu* 
■ml. in Co(nment. ad Hift. i^thiopic. p.»}. Zc p. >14. & anb. 



hte, and, after bripgjing others 
6ver (dAMr party, dfbvfchim 
out'ofnbewdta^. Uaderihe 
influence, thtrarore, of the 
above roeutibncd pedfui^on, he 
was re<;nJled and ae-eflabLidied. 
Sat die queen,' who'ht that 
,,;^ime held the reina^'ttfeovem- 
pieat,’gave raife to nflryierfe- 
't^tibns agaij4 ^ Abuna, and 
<s' 'M. 


left him only the choice of be- 
ing eircuincifed, or leaving the 
kingdom. John chofe to un¬ 
dergo drcumciilan, and, beins 
ftrij^ied in order to undergo the 
operation, had upon him, by 
a fingular miracle, lay the 
Copts and Abaflinea, evident 
tokens that he had been cir- 
. cumciled on the et^th day. 

more 
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mo^re ^[enGra) 'efteGto^'W n^ .t&e -Aiiitti^Sy ^ 
tindufGd with cnthulbfm and fup^Mlon, and 
qucntJy inclined to fable and romancft, fo evidently 
played itfelf through almoft every part of tbofe compo- 
itcions . 

Arabia, or at leaft the moll confiderable pfrt of it, ^s, 
from remote antiquity, called by the natives Arabah j which 
name it ftill retains. However, we find it frequently ftyjed 
by their hiftorians Gjazirah or Jezirat al Arab, the pcnin- 
fula of the Arabs, Belad al Arab, the Region of the Aral^^i 
Diyar al Arab, the Provinces of the Arabs; and,- by maSf 
of the Orientals, Arabiftan. Amongfl; fome of the SynUid;', 
writers it feems to have gone under the appellation of Culhai- ! 
tha, and fometimes in Scripture that of Culh, as we Have . 
already obferved in the hiftory of the Ethiopians. ’Al Mo* 
tarezzi, in the book Mogreb, derives the name Arabah front 
Arbah, a diftri£l of Tehama, where Khouiel dwelt, or, ac¬ 
cording to Safioddin, a town in the neighbourhood ^ 
Mecca; and ’Eben Said ’Al Magrebi, in ’Abu’l-Fedab, 
from Ya’rab, the fon of Kahtin or Joktan, and grandfon of j 
E ber. But tbofe feem to lay the greateft^claim to truth 
who deduce it from an Hebrew original ; ^hi word are& or 
erri having feveral fignifications very favourable to fucb a . 
conje£ture ; for it imports, ti>e wji, a mixture, and merchan¬ 
dize or trqffick, Mofes himfelf ftyles the weftern Afd^ 
Arabah ; which in a great degree evinces that, from ltd, 
fituatipn, it firft derived that name. Afterwards the ISi- 


inaelites, who were pofiefled of it, gradually reducing tbG 
other parts, carried the word Arabah along with them, and 
applied it to the whole peninfula. 

Arabia, taken in its largeft extent, lies between the 
twelfth and thirty-fifth degrees of nordi^latitude, ami-the 
fifty-third and feventy-ei^th of longitude. The »eateft ^*7** 
length, or a line drawn from a point on the coaftof me Red 
Sea, about i degree 25 minutes S. of the tropic of Caheer 
to the extremity of cape Ras al Ghat, is above eleven fanit- ;r 
dred miles; and its greateft breadth, that is to fay, the 
'tancefrom the northern extremity of the defeit.s. of Al-* 

Jazira to the ftreights of Bab al Mandab, betweeAlhirte^^ 
and fourteisn hundred, is bounded oji the ww by ^»^ 
leftinc, laH of Syria, the ifthmus of Suez, and theReA 
Sea, called by the Arabs the Sea Ah-Kolzom ; on the Ea^ 

i-t"* Arabia, edit. Oxon. 171s. Wod. UK iii. 

hb. i. lib. xvi. Se alib. Pliit. lib. vt. Cap. *7, 'dslpRfc Abulfed. 
icript. Arab. edit. Oxon. tjt*. Vide etiam Ste[^.. Byzaat^ 

XxgjxftKCii, Se Hudf. in Prefst. ad v<di iii. Ofaijragn, Vit« 

Ot«c. Min.Oxon. . 71 *. ^ ^ 



bli&c-PeHJan plph, and ^ of Ormas ; on 
4|i4 BOrtli by part of Syria, Di^r-Bsfr, Irak, and Khuze- 
^ ; and on the fouth by the ftreights of Bab a|, Mandab, 
ai^ the Indian ocean. It becomes narrower as we approach 
the frontiers of Syria and Diyar-Becr •, and, by reafon of 
die proximity of the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, may 
be confidcred as a peninfula, and that one of the Jargeftin 
the world ’ 

But the limits of the Proper Arabia are much more cir- 
eumferibed, as reaching no farther northward than the 
idhmus, running from Ailah to the head of the Perfian 
gulph, and the borders of the territoiy of Cufa ; which 
traci of land the Greeks, nearly comprehended under the 
name of Arabia the Happy. Here the Arabs have been fee- 
tied almoft evei fince the flood. The eaftern geographers 
naake Arabia Petraa to belong partly to Egypt, and partly 
to Sham or Syria; and Arabia Defdtta they call the deferts 
of Syria: but as the Arabs have for many ages reduced 
thefe two provinces or kingdoms, either by fettlements, or 
continual incurfions, the Turks and Perfians at this day in¬ 
clude them in Arabiftan. The ancients in the like man- 
jier afijgned cUfierent limits to this vaft peninfula. Pliny 
extended it as far as the borders of Commagene, the northern 
part of Syria, on account of the many Arabian colonies 
eftabliibed there by Tigranes} and Xenophon included in 
it the greateft part of Mefopotamia : but Ptolemy, who 
gives us a more accurate defeription of Arabia, determines 
its dimenGons differently from thofe authors. ■ According 
to him, the city of Phara, between the Elanltic and He- 
roopolitan gulphs, or rather a line drawn a little to the weft- 
ward of this city near the diftriti of tieroopolis, was its 
boundary on the “fide of Egypt. On the weft it was ter¬ 
minated by Paleftine, part of Syria, the confines of Egypt, 
and the Arabian gulph j on the north by the Euphrates, 
from the city of Thapfacus, near the borders of Palmyrene, 
to.the diftricl: of Idicara in. Biabylonia 5 on the eaft by the 
Chalckean mountains, and the Perfian gulph ; and on the 
fouth by the Erythraean fea. The fame fituation and ex-' 
jtant, or nearly fo, are affigi^cd it by Diodorus and Strabo. 
4(^hfordllable to the fentiment of riie Arabs, this region may 
l^tieeffied a peninfula, whether“we confider hf^as anfwer- 
ii% to the name of Arabia in its moft ufual fenfe, or as it 
is varioufly deferibed by the ancients, or, laftly, as compre¬ 
hending all tha|large trafl: bounded almoft entirely by the 
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j^.Golii. Notead Alfrsgan. p. 78, 79, &c. 
;rab. psfl; ut & Rafm, ibid. 


Abulfed. in Defeript. 


Euphrates, 




Euphrates! th,e Perfiatn Qulpb, the ^|mUan, Indian, Eed 

Seas, and part of, the A^fediterranean ^ 

The firft part of the peninfula of the Arabs was divided !• 

into Kedem and Arabah, as we learn from Scripture. Ke- 
dem, or the land of Kedem, comprehended the Arabia Fe¬ 
lix and Arabia Deferta of Ptolemy, whofe limits and extent 
•we lhall foon defcribje from that geographer. Arabah an- 
fwered to that country called, from Petra its metropolis, 

Arabia Petra;a by Ptolemy ; Arabia Citerior, from its (itua- 
tion in refpc£t of Italy, by Pliny; and Arabia Vetus by 
Stephanas and Procopius, according to Ortelius. Mdes 
feems to have determined the bounds of this kingdom with 
a precifion worthy an accurate geographer, when he tells 
us, that on the fouth it reached to the fea of Suph, or the 
P*.ed Sea j on the weft to Paran and Tophel ; on the north 
roLaban, Hatferoth, and Di-Zahab, that is, to the borders 
of Syria ; and on the eaft to Kadeih-Barnea, about eleven 
days journey from Mount Horeb. As Jrabah imports the 
ivcfl, fo Kedem does the cajl ; and thefe fignifications agree 
with the fituation of thofe regions. The Arabic verfion 
makes Kedem to extend as far as Rekem or Petra, which is 
controverted by other autliors. In one paflage Mofes appar 
rently comprehciuls Chaldsea under the name of Kedem % 
but this will not overturn what is here advanced. The firft 
inhabitants of Arabah, or the weftern Arabia, were the Ga- 
fluhhim, dcfccndcd from Mifraim, the Caphtorim, and the 
Horites, who occupied Mount Seir, before they were ex¬ 
pelled from thence by Efau and his pofterity. Afterwards 
Ifhmael and bis defeendents fettled here i and Isift of all the 
Edomites, or Idumseans. As for Kedem, or the Eaftern 
Arabia, it was firft peopled by the fons of Joktan, who are 
reputed the aboriginal Arabians ; though in procefs of time 
the Iflimaelites I'pread themfelves over this country. That 
fome of the Cufliites gained pofleffion of part of it in early 
times, has been already obferved. The children of Abra¬ 
ham, by his concubine Keturah, likewife contributed to¬ 
wards inj:reafing its inhabitants, as appears from the facred 


.Eiftorian s. . r i u f 

Ptolemy feems to be the firft who divided the peninfula 
we are now treating of into three parts. Thefe he termed 


- „ , . -, ,-1. - vUtd it 

fDtod. Sic. Sirab. Plin. ub. fop. pnoph. m A«fae. bb. i. 

Ptol. in Arab. Atwal, Kanon, Rali^''Abulfetl. Go). &c. nbi fop. 
e Gagnier. ubi fop. Plin- lib. v^^cap. ir, & lib. vi cap. 34 - Strab. 
ubi (up. Procopius, Stephanos Byzant, & Ortelius apud Gagu. ubi 
fupra. Deut. chap. i. ver. 1. Ptol. Arab, obi fop. Jua. chpp. vi. 
ver. 3. & ver, 33, Gen. chap. xxix. ver. i. , 
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HtjK^ Jb^ah, 

Jitil&h Dtlota, mai Anbia Felix; and lince 

bis time %bat divilion has generallf' prevailed. In order, 
tbureibney^td give oar readers a fucciof); idea of every one 
.of'^^iefe provinces, we fliall pnrfue the method he has ob» 
foiled, and defm^ them upon the plan he has purfued. 

Arabia Petrjea on the ean was contiguous to Syria and 
, Arabia Defcrta; ori the weft to Egypt, or rather that neck 
of lasd feparating Africa from Alia, called at this day the 
, IfthmuS of Suc2, and the Heroopolitan Gulph (C); on the 
north to Palselline, the lake Afphaltites, and Coelefyria ; 
and on the fouth to Ar^ia Felix. This tra£l did not admit 
-of much cultivation, the greateft part of it' being covered 
with dry fands or rocks; interfperfed with feme fruitful 
fpots. Petra, its metropolis, feems to have been denomi-. 
nated by the Hebrews Sela. Among the Syrians it went 
by the name of Rekem, and was the fame town that we find 
in Scripture named Joktheel. Jofephus calls it Arke, and 
ArakenSe, which Bochart takes to be equivalent to Rekem, 
as being only tiuit word with an article prefixed. Petra was 
the chief fortrefs of the Idumeans, Edomites, or Nabath®- 
ans, as already obferved, and derived this appellation from 
it» iitocky fituation. It was accelhble only by one narrow 
wherein but few could pafs at once ; which,-with the 
ileepftefs of the afeent, rendered it almoft impregnable. 
Aitfh ors, however, differ with regard to its fituation. Some 
writers are of opinion, that the city of Karak, or Krak, ly¬ 
ing on the confines of Arabia and Syria, is the ancient Pe¬ 
tra. According to them, this fortrefs (for fuch the word 
fignifies in the Syriac and Chaldee tongues) anfwers to the 
Characha in the Maccabees, the Karkaa in the book of 
Jofhua, the Charac Moab, or Charac Moba, of Ptolemy, 


(C) TbcHhcdopolkan Gulph 
received its name from the city 
pf Heroopolis, bordering upon 
it. This gulph, the weftern 
arm of the fea Al-Kolaom, is 
the Yam Suph, orYam Souph, 
wetf^/ea, of the Scripture. 
The injg^nious Dr. Shaw fup- 
pdfesit to have been fo called 
fro^the variety of algpt and 
Rio toat grow within its chin- 
nei, and, at low-water paittcu* 
)ariy, ate left in great quaatt- 
rieS the fea-lbore. It may 
ptopertp remark, thsd the 


Yam Souph was likewife deno¬ 
minated Yam Edom, or tie Sea 
'of Edom, by the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of the countries adjoin¬ 
ing to it; for the fons of Edom 
having poffeffed themfelves of 
tbofe parts, from their father 
Edopi called the gulph we are 
now mentioning the Sea of 
^doro. But the Greeks, whq 
took this name from the Phoe- 
. nicians, rendered Yam Edoni 
■^mjHuperly SitXitfwt, the 

Red Sea, miftaking the word 
^dom for an appelladyc. 



The ef dse A^aka 

-lind the Q^arakmc^ of Stephanus. Odier aathors make 
this city the fame with Ha^r or Hcjr, the capital of a dif- 
tria in the kingdom of Hejaz ; and there are ftill hiftorians 
who credit that Errakim, or Arrakeh, a place in a northerly 
diredlion from Hagr, near Krak or Caracha, correfponds 
with the Petra of the ancients. None of thefc notions 
feems very remote from truth j though the laft has been fo 
ftrongly fupportcd by the famous Mr. Albertus Schultens, 
that we think it cannot eafily be refuted *. 

It cannot be fuppofed) that fucfa a barren region ihould 
abound with large and populous cities; and therefore moSft 
of thofe places, whofe names have been handed down to us 
by Ptolemy, muft be confidered either as infignificant orob> 
fcure. The principal places appertaining to Arabia Petrata, 
noticed in Scripture, befides thofe already mentioned, were 
Paran, Duma, and Pithom. Paran, the Phara of Ptolemy, 
gave name to a famous defert adjoining to it. Duma flood 
upon Mount Seir 5 and, from what the prophet Ifaiah in¬ 
timates, was probably a place of fome importance. He- 
roopolis, on the weflerh extremity of the Arabian Gulph, 
is by fome fuppofcd to be Pithom, built by the Ifraelites for 
Pharaoh, during rtieir fervitude in Egypt, and the Patumds 
or Patumon of Herodotus. Be this as it may, it is certain 
the Septuagint Coptic verfions countenance fuch aTop- 
pofition, the one rendering Gofhen Heroopolis, and the 
other Pethom. The generality of the ancient geographers 
have ranked this city amongft thofe belonging to Egypt; 
but Herodotus was of another opinion. Haura, Zathag or 
Zatha, and Zize, three modern places of this country, 
correfpond tolerably well with the Auata, Zanaatha, and 
Ziza of Ptolemy; but as for Lyfa, Gypfaria, Gcrafa, and 
moft, if not all, the other villages and towns enumerated 
by that geographer, fcarce any traces of them arc now to be 
found *. 

The moft confiderable nations inhabiting this trail, in the 
earlier ages, were the Ifhmaelitds, the Nabata:i or Naba- 
thaeans, the Cedrsei er Kcdareni, and the Agareni or Ha- 


Dr. Shaw's Pliyfica! Obfervations, See. or an EITay towards the 
Natural Hiftory of Arabia Petrsea, p. 377, 378, & feq. Eofeb. Se 
Hieron. in Arkem. P|ln. lib. vi. cap._ ag. Ptol. in Arab. Petr. 
Steph. Byxant. de urb.‘in voe. yiaiduftuSa, Calmet, in Di£t. Bibl. 
voc. Petra. Eufeb. Ononiaft. urb. & loc, ad vqc. Alb Schult. 

Ind. Geograph, in Vit. Salad in voc Errakimwn. * ftol. ubi 

tupra. Steph. Byzant. de tfib. Hieronymus apud Salmaf. in Solia- 
p. 34^. Gen. chap. xxi. vet. at. Niira. chap. *. ver. is- Ifai.^NH^ 
xxi. ver. ii. VadeCellar. Geogr. Ant. lib.iy. cap. s. par, 7 * 

& Chart. Geograph. Arab, a Sen. & Sal, ed« ; . 
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garesi (O. Of-thi^e tfee lihmaelites were the njpft potent,- 
if they[ did not conaprehend the whole. The mbathseans 
and Kedareni apparently deduced their names from Nebai- 
oth and Kedar, the fpns of lihmael, and confequently ought 
tp be looked upon either ,as branches of the Iflimaelitcs; 
pr .in every reipe£l as. the fame nation with them. It is 
probable the defcendents of Midian, one of Abraham’s fons 
by Keturah, inhabited the neighbourhood of the Iflimaelites; 
fince we find the fame people called in Scripture Iflimaelites 
and Midianites. Amonglb the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
the inhabitants of Arabia Petrsea and Arabia Deferta, at 
leaft the bulk of them, for many ages, went by the names 
of Arabes, and Nabatsei, b^auatsei, or Nabata. They ex¬ 
tended themfelves, according to St. Jerom, from the Red 
Sea to the Euphrates ; and all the tra£t they inhabited was, 
from them, denominated Nabatena. Indeed, .fo numerous 
were the Nabathteans, that we find them mixed with the 
Reubenites, Gadites, and people of Moab. TheCedra:ior 
Kedareni and Chanclei feem to have been intermixed v/iih 
them. Cellarius places the Cedrsei near the northern con¬ 
fines of Arabia Felix. The Midianites made a fettlement 
behind the Elanitic Gulph, and incorporated themfelves 
with the Cufljites. If the H-agareni did not correfpond en¬ 
tirely with the Iflimaelites, they muft ha^jp been nearly re¬ 
lated to them.. Kimchi afl'eits, that they were originally 
the children of Hagar by an Arab, after flic had left Abra¬ 
ham ; but other waters are inclined to believe they aiTumcd 
their name from the llony region they inhabited. Cellarius 
thinks, that at firft they muft have been but an obfeure 
people, though neither Trajan nor Severus could reduce 
their metropolis, according to Dio. Their territory bor¬ 
dered upon the land of Moab, as may be inferred from 
Scripture. In after-ages, the names of all the nations here 
touched upon were abforbed in that of Saracens, which 
continued famous for feveral centuries over the eafteni and 
weftern parts of the world. It is obfervable, that the jeru- 
falem Targum ftyles the IfiimaeIites»Saracens. That the 
Arraceni of Pliny were the Saraceni of Ptolemy and Diof ■ 
porides, may he eyinced by feveral arguments: i. The 
fame proper narap has fometimes an S, and fometimes a 
vowel, for its initial letter. 2. Pfolcrsy afligns the fame 
fituarion to the Saraceni that Pliny does to the Arraceni. 
3. They had both the faSne -oiigin, and deduced their names 

(Dj^To thefe we may add upon Gerar and Pharan, and 
th^^liaibiCaHts of the'wilder* oonfequeutly were feated ’m the 
jiewjbf Miihofl, called in Scrip- neighbourhood of Egypt. 

jjpe, -ft^!|huni.iB,. who hbrdsred; 

from 
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from that of the fame city. This will more evidently ap¬ 
pear) from the account we fhall give Of the Saracens in the 
following part. 

Beforfi we leave, Arabia Petrsea, our readers will expe£l Some rt- 
i!S to touch upon the following remarkable places: i. The mariabh 
town of Coizum or Koizom, giving name to the fea adjoin- »/ 
ing to it, the Clyfma, as is fuppofed, of Ptolemy, which 
ftood on the wellcrn extremity of the Red Sea, near the 
fpot where the city of Suez was afterwards erected, and not 
far from the ancient Heroopolis. 2. The wildernefe of Sdur 
or Shur, which extends from the extremity of the Hcro- 
opolitan Gulpb, now called by the Arabs the wedern aim 
of the fea A 1 Tvolzom, to the defert of Paran. 3. The 
wildernefs of Paran, extended from the former defert to 
JMount Sinai. 4. The wildernefs of Sin, contiguous to the 
Tormer, and lying between Mount Sinai and the aforefaid 
branch of the fea A 1 Koizom. 5. The defert of Sinai, 
which is feparated from that of .Sin by many windings and 
intricate turnings, that take up twelve hours in palling. It 
is a beautiful plain, more than a league in breadth, and 
near three in length, lying open towards the N. E. where 
paflengers enter it; but is clofed up to the fouthward by 
iome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai. 6. The 


mounts Callus and Sinai, which were in Arabia, according 
to St. Paul, Pliny, and Strabo. ■ 7. Eziongaber, a cele¬ 
brated port in the reigns of Solomon and Jehofaphat, now 
called Meenah el Dfahab, the Port of Gold, on the Elani- ' 
tic Gulph of the Red Sea. 8. The promontory of Paran 
between the Heroopolitan and Elinitic gulphs,' mention¬ 
ed by Ptolemy. 9. Adra, in the northern part of Ara¬ 
bia Petr?ea, an epifcopal fee, over which Proclus prefided 
at the council of Chalcedon, according to Lucas Ilolllenius. 

10. Elufa, which, agreeable to the Jerufalem Targum, 
feems to have correfponded with Sur, and was likewifethe 
feat of a bilhop. 11. Boftra, twenty-five miles from Adra-, 
a town of this region greatly honoured by Trajan, and call¬ 
ed alfo PhiJippopolis, fiom the emperor Philip, furnamed 
Arjrbs’by Aurelius Vitfor. 12. Moca, a city taken notice 
of by a medal of Antoninus Pius as governed by its own 
laws. j 

Arabia Deferta was bounded on the north by the Euphra- Arabis 
tes, which, bending its courfe callerly, feparated it from Dtftrta. 
Mefopotamia; on the well by Syria, Judaea, and Arabia 
Petraea ; on the eall by Chalda-a and Babylonia, or to foeak 
more accurately, by a ridge, of mountains dividing it froin 
thofe countries; and on the fouth by Arabia Felix, ftotn 
whence it was likevyife disjoiaiIsJsf feveraJ ranges ofliiUs* 

'.=4" ■T[%e. 
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The Caochabeur, accoi^i^ to Ptolemy» inhabited that part 
of-diis province bordering upon the Euphrates^' as the Ba- 
tanxi occupied that upon the confines of Syria. The Agu- 
beni and Rha^ni were phwied more fouthcrly, towards 
the frontiers of Arilbia Felix; and by the Perfian Gulph 
the Orcheni. Under the Cauchabeni, near the borders of 
Babylonia, the JEfitx had their habitation; and above the 
Rhaabcni the Mafani. In the interior part the Agrxi were 
feated j and in the mountainous region, near Chaldxa, 
the Marteni ot Martini were fituated. All thefe nations, or 
rather tribes, except the iEfitx and Agrxi, were very ob- 
fcurc i but concerning thofe deferring fome attention, a 
word or two may not prove unacceptable to our readers. •' 
Bochart fuggefts that the .dEfitx inhabited that traft where 
Job was feated. He believes, that Ptolemy wrote ’AutriVot/n 
jlujittt i and that Uz the fon of Nahor, fettling here, gave 
name to the whole diftritEl. This opinion, it mull be 
owned, as well as the emendation that fupports it, is not 
void of a good degree of probability 

The Agrari lay more wefterly, and even clofe upon the 
Hurts of Arabia Petrxa ; a fituation which polTibly may have 
induced fome learned men to call them Agrxi, and make 
them the fame people with the Hagareni, whom we have 
placed in Arabia Petrxa. If .this be admitted, they mull 
have poflefled a great part of Arabia, and been much more 
powerful than Ccllarius is willing to allow them. 

It is very well known, that the ancient Itureans, Edom¬ 
ites, Nabathxans, people of Kedar, and other nations fet- 
■ tied in Arabia Petrxa, led, for the moft part, a wandering 
life, like their pofterity the prefent Bedoweens, deftitute of 
hottfes, towns, ocany fixed habitations. By far the greater 
part of both thefe provinces or kingdoms was a lonefome, 
defdate wildernefs, no otherwife diverCficd than by plains 
«^red with fand, or mountains confifting of naked rocks 
^^i^cipices : neither were they ever, except at the equi¬ 
noxes, refreflied with rain. The few vegetables, therefore, 
which they produced, muft have beeri very limited by a 
perpetual drought, and the nouriflimcnt afforded th^■l^^'oy 
the no£lurnal dcw«sS&ifficiently impaired by the intenfe heat 
(rtf the fun in the j^«y. -Throughout the deferts were found 
large mountains of fand, formed by the violence of the 
winds, that contimisdl^ blew over them in the day-time, 
tbpegfa they ceaf(sd in the night. As for wells and fountains, 
'’^^7 fcarcc in thefe parts, that it is not wonder¬ 
ful ^ej^ilp^Id have caofed (b much ftrife and contention. 


Ub. n. cap. t. 
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However, notwithftanding the Natural fterility of the trafk 
we arc now mentioning, thofe extenfive plains of fand were 
interfperfcd with fruitful fpots, which af^cared like fo many 
little iflands furrounded by a great occati*' Thefe being 
rendered extremely delightful by fotmtai^' rivulets, palm- 
trees, a variety of vegetables, and moft excellent fruits, the 
Arabs, with their flocks, encamped upon fome of them, 
and, having confumed every thing there, retired to others, 
as is the cuftom of the Bedoweens at prefent. Such fruit¬ 
ful fpots were likewife frequent in' Libya', and by the Egyp¬ 
tians called Auafes or Abafes, as we learn from Strabo. 
The barren part of Arabia Felix, bordering upon the Red 
Sea, was, in the like manner, interfperfcd with fuch 
Abafes as probably gave name to the Abafeni, a nation fet¬ 
tled there, and in the adjacent fertile region. A body of 
thefe, croffing the Streights of Bab al Mandab, pafled into 
Ethiopia, which from them received the denomination of 
Aballia. This fuppofition, notwithftanding what has been 
advanced to the contrary by M. Ludolfus, appears to us 
much more probable t|j3n that either the Arabs or Ethio¬ 
pians (hould have been called Aballines, frond we know not 
what mixture peculiar to the former nation : for the very 
notion of fuch a mixture is repugnant to the whole ftream of 
Oriental antiquity, and even to the facred writings tbem- 
felves, as our readers will eafily colledt from feveral paf- 
fages of this hiftory. It is certain the Nubians, a people 
inhabiting part of Libya Interior, abouirding with Abafes, 
and Ethiopia, went anciently under the appellation of Aba¬ 
feni ; a circumftance which adils no fmall weight to our 
opinion. That even the fruitful part of Arabia Felix itfelf 
fhould be called Abafcn^, is not to be wondered at. Cnee 
It might as well derive this name from Arabia Petrea, as 
it did from thence that of Arabab or Arabia. 


Though Ptolemy has handed down to us a large lift of the 
towns appertaining to Arabia Deferta, our readers will be Hrabia 
apt to conclude, from the foregoing obfervations, that fcW’®«Ar**! 
of them were places of any great importance. That g«o- 
grcphCirmakes Tbapfacus on the Euphrates, a city Of fonie 
note on account of the bridge over Alexander and 

Darius marched their refpeflive armieSjf ^ilEs frontier on the 
fide of MefopOtamia; but Pliny and Stet)hanus think this 
town belonged' to Syria. Near the ^mountains feparating 
Arabia from Chaldtea flood Tbemma, Theiha, or Tema, 
fo called from Thema or Tema the fon of Iflimacl, meniitnv- 
cd in Scripture •, for the I&maelites extended thejnfelyc*:' 
from the land of Havilah neat the Euphrates, ' 

fines of Egjpt. Scha ym tfaib litoNters bf Eo- 
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Ik) and foonded probably by Seba Abraham’s grandfon; as 
all that patriarch’s children by Keturah, according to Mofes, 
inoved towards the call. Gadirtha, Auzara, Audattha or 
Adittha, Balatasa#, Phargs.-Belgnsea, and the other ancient 
cities fituated along,the banks of the Euphrates, have long 
Cnee been invifible; nnlefs we will admit fome traces of 
Audattha, or Adittha, and Balatsea, to be (till extant in 
the modern Haditha and Balladoc. Amma:a, Idacara, and 
Jucara, towards the Perfian Gulph, are equally obfeure •, 
except the prefent Al-Kcre fliould be thought to bear fome 
rcfemblance to the two latter. Salma, Caiathufa, Arrade, 
Tedium, Odagena, Liuna, and Duma;tha ; in the mediter¬ 
ranean parts; Artemita and Abveia on the Ikirts of Arabia 
Felix; Thauba, Erupa, Alata, Aurana, Choce, Barathe- 
na, &c. to the northward ; never probably made any con- 
fiderable figure. However, that fome memory of Salma 
feems ftill to be preferved in Mount Salma, of Dumtetha 
in Dawmat-al-Jandal, of Aurana in Auran, and of Alata 
in Aladi, we think, cannot well be denied *. ^ 

ft- Arabia Felix was limited on the north by the two pro¬ 
vinces or kingdoms juft deferibed; d*h the fouth by the Ery- 
thrsean fea ; on the eaft and weft by pait of that fea, toge¬ 
ther vtith the Arabian and Peilian gulphs. In line, it nearly 
anfwered to that tract which is looked upon as the proper 
periinfula of the Arabs by the Oriental geographers. Strabo 
tells us, thitt in his time it was divided into five kingdoms, 
which fufficiently correfponds with the divifion of the Pro¬ 
per Arabia into five provinces by the eaftern writers. 
Thefe provinces are Yaman, Hejaz, I'ehima, Najd, and 
Yamama ; to which feme add Bahrein, as a fixth. But 
the more accurate make this a part of Irak, and therefore 
come nearer to an agreement with Strabo. Others reduce 
them all to. two, Yaman and Hejaz, the laft including the 
three provinces of Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. The 
principal nations, noticed by the ancients as fettled here 
were the Sabxi, ^Jerrsei, Minaei or Minniei, Atramitie, 
Maranit®, Catabani, Afcit®, Homerit®, Sappborit®, Oma- 
nit®, Saraceni, Nabath®!, Thamydeni, and Bnizomc.»<e. As 
the limits and fittption of tbefe nations cannot be deter¬ 
mined with any kand of preclfion, we (hall be as concife as 
poffible in the particular geography of the Happy Arabia™. 

1 Ptol. ubi fupra.'■ AiVtan. lib. i. p. Ji6. & lib. iii. p. t6R. Strab. 
fibl xvi. Plin. lib. V.. cap. 24., Steph. Byzant. de Uib. Videctiam 
Cbirt. Geograph. Arab, a Sen. Sal. &c. ed, m Ptol. ubi iii- 

pra. jib. xvii.'p. 11*9. Golii Not. ad Alfragan. p. 7S, 79. 

tiet'odoe. ?l^pd. Sicl Afx^barchid. Cold. Mel. Plin. Stepb. %- 
jpaflt, HemilcM. Agatbeni. aliique Antiq. Script, pair. 
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The Kabsei feem to have poflefled a very .cotifideraWe T/;/ 

\ territory in the fouthern atui bell part of this peninfula. ^ 

' Their country was highly celebrated amongft the ancients 
for the great quantity of frankincenfe it produced. Saba or 
Sabse, its metropoils, according to the ancient geographers, 

(food upon a hill, at no very great diftance from the Red 
Sea, being a large, opulent, and ftrong city. It was de¬ 
fended by a caftle, and, as has been fuppofed by many learned 
men, together with the Ar.ab nation in general, the rcfi- 
dence of the queen of Sheba. That the modern March an- 
fwers to Saba, mult be admitted, atleaft it is extremely pro¬ 
bable from Pliny, who, together with Str.abo, mentions 
Mariaba or Meriaba, the fame words apparently with Ma¬ 
rch, as the capital of the Sabxi; but is entirely filent as to 
the city of Saba. According to the eaftern geographers, the 
town of Mareb or Marab is fomething above three days jour¬ 
ney from Sana^the capital of Yaman, in an eaftern direc¬ 
tion. The Arabs aflert that both the town and diftri£l: have 
been fo denominated frdm Saba the fon of Jexhab, and 
grandfon of joktan, whofe name imports to lead into capti- 
t'liy, becaufe’be was the'^firft who reduced men to a ftate of 
fervitude. Pliny makes the Perfian and Arabian Gulphs 
the eaftern and weftern boundaries of this nation. The 
maritime towns were Marana, Marma, Co|olja, and Sa- 
batha ; and inland cities Nafcus, Cardauai and Carnus. 
Rhegama or Rhegma, founded probably by Raamah the 
fon of Cgfli, feated on the Perfian Gulph, feems likewifc 
to have appertained to the Sabsei "• 

The Gerrati and Minx-i, according to Strabo, brought rhs Ger. 
vaft qulbtities of frankincenfe, and ether kinds of perfumes, ^ 
from the upper or fouthern parts of Arabia Felix to the 
fea-ports ; which affoids a ftrong prefumption of their be¬ 
ing two tribes or cantons of the Sabxi. \V e find the towns 
of Bilxna dr Bilbain, Gera, and Magindana, mrationed 
by Ptolemy as belonging to Gcrrsei j and the Minxi, a pow¬ 
erful nation, joined with the Gerrxitby Diodorus and Stra¬ 
bo. TUa-laft author calls the region of the Minxi, Minxa, 
or iVftlnxa, and makes its northern frontiers^feventy days 
journey from Ailah. Its priiiripal city was Carna or Ca- 
raha, called, as ftiould feem, Carnus by Pliny, and placed 
by him in the country of the Sabxi; a circumftance which 
corroborates in no fmall degree what we^ave juft advanc¬ 
ed 

" Diodor. Sicul. lili. iii. Agatliarchid. Cnid. Peripl. p. 63. Ptol. 
i.W fupra. Dionyi: Perieg. v. 9*7, &=• Gtilii Not® ad Alfi aganam, 
p 86, 87. Geogrr; Nub. cJini. ii. Pw. G-K, ,, - DlOdOT 
Sicul. lib. ill. Strabo, lib, xvi. * , - 
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A»&r the Atnn^tx or Adramltse, they undoubtedly inha¬ 
bited part at Icaft of the province at prcfcnt named Hadra-/' 
tnaut or Hadramutta, and confcquently formed a tribe of' 
the Sabai. Their metropolis was called Sabota or Saba- 
dia, as may be inferred from Pliny and Ptolemy ; befides 
Bphich the port of Cane, at the fouthcrn extremity of Ara- 
>ia Felix, belonged to them. Xiban, or Shibam, and Te- 
lim, are now the principal towns of Hadramaut, each about 
i day’s journey from the Indian ocean. Shibam (lands 
ipon a rough and rocky mountain of the fame name, is for- 
ified with a citadel of great llrerlgth, and rendered almoil 
mpregnable by its fituation. It bears likewife the name of 
dadramaut amongft the Arabs, lies in about 13 deg. 30 
nin. north latitude, and is fevcn days journey from Aden. 
The province was denominated Hadramaut from one of the 
fons of Joktan, whofe defeendants 6rft peopled it r. 

The Maranitae or Maranenfes mud have been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the two former cantons, though we cannot pre- 
cifely afeertain their fituation. The metropolis of this na¬ 
tion was probably the Mara or Amara of Ptolemy, and the 
Mara of fome of the Oriental g^i||raphers t. 

' Cellarius mentions the Catabani as a people of fome im¬ 
portance ; and Pliny tells us, that the Larendani, Cataba¬ 
ni, and Geba^se, bad many towns, particularly Nagia and 
Tamnas cont^ing Cxty-five temples. Tamna muft have 
been the feat df fome Arab piwce governing the Catabani, 
according to Strabo 5 from whence we may conejude, that 
they inhabited the province of Tehama (Iretching out as far 
to the fouthward as the city of Aden. Golius faySj;|hat the 
vord Sgnides a i and that the country was fo 

named from its being greatly expofed to • the folar rays, 
whofe heat there is very intenfe. Tebala, the capital of 
Tehama, a town of confiderable note, built by Tebala, the 
fon of Midian, (lands in the road from Mecca to Sanaa, the 
metropolis of YamaO''*. 

'Ibe Afeitse pode^jHall that |;ra£l about the promontory 
Syagrus, the capeRas Id Ghat of the moderns, inel’>ding, as 
fliould feem, part^ the provinces of Oman and Mahta. 

Ptolemy mentions^tbe Homerites as a nation feated in the 
fouthcrn parts of Arabia Felix and bounded on the ead by 
the Adramitae, or province of Hadramaut. Some authors 
midte them the ^^pac people with the Sabxans, whiid others 

r Plin.' ubi Tapra.. ad Alfragan. p. Si. q Ptol. 

)ib. vnl. Coebodii) apud Got. ubi fupra, p. 84. 

I &llari ubi Tupra. p. Ptin* Ptol. Steph. Byzant. ubi 

Capra. Odtii Kot. ad p. ps. Keleb«ujpn lib. de Btymlt 

^JtiKor. apud Gel. ubi fupt*,' ^ 85. Geogr, MubKof. & Yac&t ibid. ^ 
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confider thcmm adifFercntlight. For oar part, we look up- 
, on SabsK and Homeritse to have been different names of one 
nation, and are countenanced in this opinion by the Oriental 
hiftorians; forthefe inform us, that the Sabaeans were call¬ 
ed Hamyarites from Hamyar the fon of their great anceftor 
Saba } and that they ruled over almoft the whole country of 
Yaman. Though the kingdom of the Hamyarites, or Ho- 
merites, was at length ceded from the princes of Hamyar 
to the defeendants of Cahlan his brother, yet they all retain¬ 
ed the title of king of Hamyar. They made a great figure 
amongft the ancient Arabs before the time of Mohammed, 
as will more fully appear in the fequel of this hiftory. 

The SapphoritsE of Ptolemy cannot be confidered as a The Sap~ 
people diftinft from the Homerites, notwithftanding the fhorita. 
authority of Ptolemy and Cellarius ; they were only the ci¬ 
tizens of Sapphar, or, as Pliny fays, Saphar, a large city in 
the dominions of the Homerites. Ptolemy afligirs this place 
a pofition near the prefent Sanaa, which we cannot confi¬ 
der as extremely probable, efpecially as Saphar is affirmed 
to be the metropolis of this country by Pliny. The Arabs 
believe, that all the mountainous part of the region pro¬ 
ducing frankincenfe went, in the earlieft times, by the name 
of Sephar} from whence the excellent Golias concludes 
this tra£f to have been the Mount Sephar of Mofes. 

We find the Omanitx deferibed by Ptolcihy,; and Oma- neOma- 
num, their chief city, reprefented by him as one of the nita, 
moft confiderable places in Arabia. It cannot be doubted 
but the Oman of Alfr.aganus, and capital of the province 
of the fame name, the common boundaryof Yaman and 
Bahrein, is the Omanum of Ptolemy} and the country in 
which it is feated, the diftri£f of the ancient Omanitas: 
from whence it appears extremely probable, that they were 
under the jurifdiftion of the Homerites, and confequently 
ought to be regarded as a tribe of that people. The cita¬ 
del of Oman is defended by a ilrong garrifon of Arabs. 

The province of Oman ftretches thrse .hundred miles on 
the coaft of the Perfian fea, which is ther* called the fea ' 
of Omdff. In the time of Ptolemy, Omanfim, or Sohar, 
was a famous mart; but has been almoft deferted by mer¬ 
chants for feveral ages *. 

The Saracens or Nabathaeans.pollclled tbat part of Arabm Snfm- 
Felix bordering upon Arabia Petrsea and Arabia Deferta ; ttnt, 
but what was the extent of this terriftrry we are not inform¬ 
ed. Contiguous to them the hncients ptaofed the Thamu- 
deni, Thamuditae, orThamydeni, a people alfo mention^, 

* Geogr. Nabienf & PhilolopbiMlXuafita in Cftn. i)> 
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in the Koran. Diodorus Siculus relates, that the (L) Tha- 
mydeni inhabited pjrt of the coaft of the Arabian gulph ; 
and Pliny intimates their principal city to have been natneitf 
Badanatha. In fine, Goliiis believes them to have occu¬ 
pied a great part at leaft of the province of Hejaz, and 
particularly that diftrifl wherein Hagr or A1 Hejr, the Egra 
or Agra of Stephanus and Ptolemy, is fituated. This, as 
well as other confiderations that might be oft'ered, plainly 
proves them to have been nearly related to the Saracens and 
Nabathaeans, if riot entirely the fame people b 

Diodorus Siculus maintains, that in the neighbourhood 
of the Thamydeni were likewife feated the Bnizomenx, 
who lived upon wikKbeafts taken in hunting. In their 
country ftood a temple held in the higheit veneration 
amongll the Arabs^“. 

We might here mention feveral other nations, or rather 
tribes, mentioned by the ancients as appertaining to Arabia 
Felix ; but fince thefe either coincide with feme of the E- 
thiopic cantons already deferibed, or may be confidered as 
branches of the Saracens, Nabaihscans, Sabasans, and Ho- 
merites; our readers will excufe even a bare enumeration 
of them. The fame may be faid of that large catalogue of 
obfeure and infignificant towns and villages, belonging to 
thefe tribes,, to be found in Ptolemy, of which that geo¬ 
grapher birafclf had no idea. However, we nmfl not pafs 
over in fifcace feme towns and fea-ports of Arabia, which 
were held in eftimation by the old geographers and hillo- 
rians. 

Nyfa was a town of Arabia on the Red Sea, famous for 
the education of Bacchus, who from thence, and his father 
Jupiter, received the name of Dionyfus. Arga and Badeo, 
two maritime cities in a foutherly dirediion frOm Nyfa, con¬ 
tained royal palaces, in which the fovereigns of the couh- 
try fometimes refided. Pudni we find confidered by Pto- 
kmy as one of the principal places of A’rabia Felix. Mufa 
or Muza was a celebrated empory and harbour, to which 
the Arab merebarits reforkd with their franking^nfe, fpices, 
and perfumes.' The heft authors take the modeV.: .Mocha 
or Mokha to coreefpond with the ancient Mufa} but, 
in our opinion, Mofa, at prelent a fmall but handfome 
town, near ten kSgties from Mokha, feems to bid the faireft 

t Plin. & Cellar. nbv Aipra. Golii Notae ad Alfraganusn, p. 97. 
ubi fup. ie^. g, . a lib. iii. 

The Thamyd#*' were’ whom we ftall have occafioo 
'file tribe of ThamUd,#^ino«9 hereafter to fpeak, 
antiaagll the Arab of 
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for tiiaf ancient mart. This not only appears from the very 
great affinity, or rather identity, of their names and fitua- 
tioii, but likewife froth hence, 'that Mofa is the market for 
the fruits which are brought from the mountainous parts of 
Arabia •, a circumftance agreeing with what the ancients 
have related of Mufa. Be that as it may, we cannot deny 
that feme traces of Mufa are ftill preferved in Mofa ; efpe- 
cially as Pliny intimates, that the Arab merchants brought 
in his time vaft quantities of the produce of their country 
to the former place. Ocelis, according to Pliny and Ar¬ 
rian, flood upon the Ihore of that narrow fea called by the 
moderns the flreights of Bab-al-Mandab, and fupplied the 
merchants vdth frefb water in their Indian voyages. Ara¬ 
bise Emporium has been already mentioned, and will be 
deferibed when we come to fpeak of the city of Aden, 
which is fuppofed to anfwer to it. The port of Mofeha our 
readers will probably place upon the fpot occupied at this 
day by the city of Malkat. The memory and fituation of 
Atamas Portus, ftill remain in Cadhema, a town or village 
on the Perfian gulf, or bay of Bafra 

Before we conclude this feflion, our readers will expefit Oriniat 
a fketch of the Oriental geography of the peninfula of the 
Arabs. The heft eaftern writers, as has been already ob- "J 
ferved, divide this peninfula into five provinces or kingdoms* 
namely, Yaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Yamaina. 

This divifion is of great antiquity, as appears from Strabo j 
which is not furprifing, firtce the Arab cuftoms, names of 
towns, &c. are nearly the fame now that they were above 
three thoufand years ago *. - „ 

The province of Yaman,.fo called either from its fitua- rma** 
tion to the right hand or fouth of the temple of Mecca, or 
elfe from the happinefs and verdure of its foil, extends along 
the Indian ocean from the ftreights of Bab-alrMandab to 
cape Rafalgat.' Part of the Red Sea bounds it on the weft, 
as the town of Najran, the Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, 

Haly or Haljo on the fea ’Al Kolzom, and Oman or Sohaf, 
do on the porth. It is fubdivided into feveral lefler pro- 
vinces,^js Hadramaut, Shihr, Onian, and Mahra, of which 
Shihr alone produces the frankiricenfe. * ■ » 

This country has been famous from antitju^ for its fer- 
tllity, riches, and happinefs of its climate. The principal . 
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cilies known to the ancients are the following : i. Mofchtf* 
if it was the Mufa or Muza of Pliny, Ptolemy, and Arrian j 
which ftill, we apprehend, will admit of a difpute. It is , 
at prefent a port and town on the Red-Sea of confidcrablc 
trade; contains ten thoufand inhabitants, Jews, Armenians, 
and Mahommedans} is furrounded with walls, after the 
ancient manner} and has four gates without a ditch, 
though ftrengthencd by four towers, mounted with a pro- 

f icr number of cannon, a. Aden, a celebrated mart on the 
ndian ocean, near the (Ireigbts of Bab-al-Mandab, fo call¬ 
ed, according to the Arabs, from its founder Aden the fon 
of Saba, 'and grandfon of Abraham. Some believe the 
name,to be the fame with Eden, the Hebicvytv'ord denot¬ 
ing Paradife ; and that the town under corindcration re¬ 
ceived this name from the delightful country in which it 
was fituated. It Hands at the foot of feveral high moun¬ 
tains, which furround it almoft on all fides. The Arabs 
have creeled five or fix forts on the fummits of thefe moun¬ 
tains, with curtins, and many other fortifications. A fine 
aquedudl conveys from thence the waters into a great canal 
or refervoir, built about three quarters of a mile from the 
city, which fupplies the inhabitants with very good water. 
Golius ofl^ feveral reafons to prove, that Aden is the 
Arabise Emporium of Ptolemy, which feem to carry confi- 
derable weight. It cannot he doubted that Aden is the 
Adana which Stephanus mentions from Uranius. 3. Sanaa, 
'the capital of Yaman, a very ancient city, greatly refem- 
bling jDamalcus. It is feated in a mountainous territory, 
and blcfled with a moft delightful air; infomuch that it en¬ 
joys a double fummer, or rather a perpetual fpring. It is 
about fifty leagues diftant from Mokha, on the borders of 
Hadramaut, and was denominated Ozal from its founder 
the fon of Joktan. The Arabs Hkewife make Sanaa the 
fon of Ozal to have communicated that name to this city, 
by which it goes at prefent. Some aflert it to be the Sa- 
phar of Ptolemy, as above obferved. Sanaa, towards the 
t>eginning of the laft century, confified of good houfes built 
with lime and ftone, being as large as Briftol. ‘Ii ilands in 
a, barren and ftony valley, furrounded at a fmall didance 
with high bills, one of which overlooks the town to the 
northward. On this hill the Arabs have built a fmall caftle, 
to curb the neighbopring mountaineers, who fometimes in- 
fult (be city. TTie inTtabitants have no water but what they 
teccii^e from wells, Which are very deep. Wood is brought 
from a conliderahle diilance. and confequcntly very dear. 
On the eaftfide ftandj^ thc oaftle, environed with mud-walls, 
flanked with tower? i^d redobbts, in which every night arc 
‘ polled 
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polled proper guards; the king of Yatnah does not at pre- 
Icnt refide herfe, but at Muab, a town built by one of the 
lail monarchs of this country, not a mile from Dhamar, a 
little to the S. E. of Sanaa. 4. Saba or Mareb, in the pro¬ 
vince of Hadramaut; it is at prefent littli better than a 
village, and Hands above three days journey E» of Sanaa. 

5. Shibam, and Dhafar, towns of very high antiquity, have 
been already dcfcribed. 6 . OmanOrSohar, the Omanum 
of Ptolemy, was formerly frequented by merchants of va¬ 
rious nations ; but has for feveral ages been deferted. This 
decay feems to have been occafioned by the vicinity of a 
fmall rocky iiland called Kis, fo low that it cannot be dif- 
covered at any diftance, on which many fhips were wrecked. 

Kis lies a little to the eaft of Charec, another fmall ifland 
oppofite to the coaft of Oman, famous for a pearl-fifhery< 
according to Abulfeda. Incutus and the Nubian geogra¬ 
pher make both thefe iflands, now called the ifles of Sohar* 
about half a day’s fail from the main land of Arabia ; but 
authors are not agreed in this point. The heats in Oman 
are frequently fo intenfe, that they have paHed into a pro¬ 
verb amongft the Orientals. The town of Sohar mult be 
in fomething more than 24 degrees N. latitude, though Pto¬ 
lemy places his Omanum Emporium in jp degrees 45 mi¬ 
nutes north latitude, and Ebn Maruph, mathematician td 
fultan Morad or Amurath II. aflerts Oman or Sohar to be 
in about 23 degrees N. latitude. All other remarkable par¬ 
ticulars relating to this place our readers will find in the 
authors here referred to r. 

The beft part of Arabia Felix, or that M^hich the Greeks Sd!!, mun- 
callcd Moft Happy, was probably the tpuntry of Y^an } 
the delightfulnefs and plenty of which ought to be attributed 
to its mountains: for all that part lying along the Red Sea 
is a dry barren defert, in fome places ten or twelve leagues 
over; but, in return, bounded by mountains, which, being 
well watered, enjoy an almoft perpetual fpring, and befides 
coffee, the peculiar produce of this country, yield great 
plenty and-variety of fruits, as well as excellent corn, grapes^ 
and fpices. The principal of thefe mountains dqj&ribed^iy 
the anciente were Cabu^tJira, Melan, Prionotus, and Di- 
dymi, wmfe Arabic names have not hitherto been brought 
into Europe. Tlje prefent Arab river Falj, emptying itfelf 
into the Bay of j^fra, feems to be the of Ptolemy ; 

and the modern city Masfa his M%^at^||fuate about 30 
minutes N. of the fource of that river. J^owever, it muft 
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^tef Cl IS , jjjg by Yaman and Tehama ; on the weft by 

the fea ’Al Kolzom j on the north by the deferts of Sham or 
Syria; and on the eaft hy the province of Najd*. This 
province is famous for its two chief cities, Mecca and Me¬ 
dina, one of which is celebrated for'its temple, and having 
given birth to Mohammed •, and the other for being the 
place of bis refideaee for the lalt ten years of his life, and 
of his interment. The foil of Hcjaz, like that of Najd, 
Tehama, ai»d Yamama, is much more barren than that of 
Yaman j the.greater part of their territories being covered 
with dry fands, or rifing into rocks, interfperfcd with fome 
fruitful fpots, which receive their greateft advantages from 
their water and palm-trees. The chief towns in Hejaz, de¬ 
serving any attention on account of their antiquity, are the 
following: i. Mecca, fometiines alfo called Becca', which 
tvords are fynonymons, and fignify a place of great intercourfcy 
is certainly one of the moft ancient cities in the world. 
Some authors imagine it to be the Mefa or Melha of the 
Scripture, as already obferved, and that it derived its name 
froBfj^pne of Hhn^l’s fons. It ftands in a ftony and bar¬ 
ren iiilley, furrounded on all (ides by mountains under the 
fame parallel with the Macoraba ot Ptolemy, and about 
forty Arabian miles from the fea *A1 Kolzom. The length 
ef ]^&cca, from Maalah to Maiphalah, is about two miles ; 
and its breadth, from the foot-of the mountain Ajyad to 
the top of another called Koaikaan, about a mile. In the 
inidft of this fpace the town is feated, built of ftone ex- 
tM^ed £fOm. the neighbouring, mountains. The Arab au- 
4M0rs tell m, that near a chap^^r holy houfcj^for fo the 
Arabs term itjtia the centre of ’Al-Hharam, o^great tem¬ 
ple^ here called ’Al-Caabah, ftands a white ftone, which 
the fepuL^hfe of lihmaicl; and that ’Al-Caabah was 
firft built by ,A43nt ''of ilorte, btrt deftroyed by the de- 
^|llge. Howeveis; add. they^ God. ^ommaiked Abraham 

• /ft,' 
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be ownedj, that a river of Oman, falling into the Indi.-tn 
ocean at Sur, about 40 mifautes N. of Maikat, pofiibly the 
Mc^cha Portus of Ptolemy, feems alfo likely to be the Prion. 
No other rivers of confequeiKe are to be found in Yaman ; 
which is not thi be wondered at, finec the ftreams, which 
at certain times of the year defeend from the mountains, 
feldom reach the fea, being generally abforbed in the burn¬ 
ing fands of that coaft *. 

Hejaz, cither fo named becaufe it divides Najd from Te- 
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and Ifcmael to rebuild it j whiqb t^‘ey did, covering it with 
the boughs of olive-trees, awd crefting the trunks of palm- 
trees for pillars- There being no fprings at Mecca, at leaft 
tione but w'bat are bitter, and unfit to drink, the inhabitants 
are obliged to ufe rain-water, w'hich they preferve in cif- 
tcrns: but this not being fufiicient, feveral attempts were 
made to bring water thither from other places by aquedu£ts; 
and particularly about Mohammad’s time, Zobair, one of 
the principal men of the tribe of Koreifh, endeavoured at 
a great expence to fupply the city with water from Mount 
Arafat, but without fuccefs ; yet this was effe£ted not many 
years ago, being begun at the charge of a wife of Soli- 
man the Turkilh emperor; but, long before that prince’s 
time, another aqueduft had been formed from a fpring at 
a confidcrable diftance, which was, after feveral-years la¬ 
bour, finiffied by the Khalif al Moktader Abbafida. Not- 
withftanding the fterility of the foil near Mecca, it being 
fo barren as to produce no fruits but what are common in 
the deferts, yet a traveller is no fooner out of its territory, 
than be meets on all fides with plenty of go6d fprings, and 
ftreams of running water, with many gardens and cultivated 
lands. The prince or ftiarif of Mecca has a garden well 
planted at Ws caftle of'Marbaa, about three miles weftward 
from the city, where he ufually refides. This prince is 
lineally defeended from Hafhem, Mohammed’s great-grand¬ 
father, who being the head of his tribe, appointed two ca¬ 
ravans to travel yearly, the one in fummer, and the other 
in winter, to foreign parts, in order the more efFeflually to 
fupply his countrymen with provifions, the people of Mecca 
having no corn or grain of their own growth. They arc 
fupplied with dates in vaft abundance from the adjacent 
country, and with grapes from Tayef, about fixty miles 
diffant, very few growing at Mecca- The citizens of Mecca 
arc generally very rich, being confidcrable gainers by the 
prodigious concourfe of people of almbft all nations at tdie 
yearly pilgrimage, at which time there is a great fair or 
mart for all kinds of merchandize. They poffefs alfo great 
numbers of cattle, and particularly camels: however, the 
poorer fort muft live very indifferently, in a place where 
almofl every neceflary of life mult be purchafed with mo¬ 
ney. The fharif of Mecca’s troops confift entirely of in¬ 
fantry, which the Arabs call 'al-h^rabhah, i- C. archers or 
dartmen. We muft not omit oblerving, that Safa or Mar- 
wah were two places in Mecca, in which the idols Afaph 
and Nayelah were erected before the time of Mohammed. 
The temple of Mecca, and the ,rc|mte| 
ritoryj will be treated of in the'ihiowrt hiftory of thd: Arpbs. 
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RTe mud diilinguiih between the Hharam of Mecca, cpn-i 
idered as» the territory of tlie (harif, extending fome mile; 
oeyond the city, and the magnificent temple in it fo called, 
being three hundred and feventy cubits long, three hundred 
and fifteen broad, and fupported by four hundred and thirty- 
four'’ pillars. It muft not be forgot that the Arabs have a 
tradition, that llhtnael, with his mother liagar, fixed bia 
refidence here; a beliefga'hich feems to have induced theiQ 
frequehtly to vifit Mecca, and hold it in high veneratiod, 
even before the age of Mohammed. Abulfeda places this 
city in 67 degrees 31 minutes long, and 21 degrees 20 mi¬ 
nutes N. lat. Some of the Orientals fuppofe the patriarch 
Abraham to have been the founder; but others with more 
reafon attribute its foundation to one of the fons of IfhmaelS 
2. Medina, which, till Mohammed’s retreat thither, was 
called Yathreb, is a city ftanding in a plain, furrounded 
with a brick wall, and about half a degree from the coaft 
of the Red Sea. Abulfeda intimates, that one of its an¬ 
cient names from Taibah, a word importing/irAArioa.r, de¬ 
rived from thiS healthy air its inhabitants breathed. It is about 
half the fize of Mecca, and ten days journey from thence. 
In fome pafts its territory produces palm-tree fruits, and 
feveral falfuginous plants. About the mountains Ait and 
Ohtld, the nrft of which is two leagues to the fouth, and 
^hc other as many to the north of Medina, the country pro¬ 
duces plenty of dates. The name Yathreb was derived from 
the chief of the tribe that firft fettled here, whom the Arabs 
make the great grandfon of Aram. Here Mohammed lies 
interred ip a magnificent building, covered with a cupola, 
adjoining to the eaft fide of the great temple, which is 
built in the midfi of the city. Its fituation has not been ex¬ 
actly defined, fome authors determining its longitude to be 
67 degrees 30 minpti^s, and others 65 degrees 20 rninutes, 
and its latitude either 24 or 25 degrees N. Medina is dig¬ 
nified by the Mohammedans with the title of the City of 
the Prophet, from the kind reception Mohammed met with 
in this place 3. Thaifa or Taifa, a town fixty miles tp 
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tie caft of Mecca, behind Mount Gazwan, where the cold 
Is more intenfe than in any other part of Hejaz, but the air 
extremely falubrious It had the name of Vegja given it 
by its founder. The Turks call it the region of Al Abbas, 
from the uncle of Mohammed, who fixed his refidence here. 
The word Taifa plainly alludes to the wall with which this 
town is furrounded. Latitude ai degrees ao minutes N. • 
4. Gjudda or Jodda, a port and maritime city, the bulwark 
of Mecca, muft undoubtedly be a place of great antiquity, 
though fcarce ever mentioned by the Greek or Roman 
authors. The town of Aidab on the confines of Abafiia, 
ftands on the oppofite Ihore, where great numbers of Afri¬ 
can Mohammedans take (hipping, in order to vifit the holy 
cityofMecca. Latitude21 degrees45minutesN. 5.Yanbo, 
or Al-Yanbo', is undoubtedly th lambia of Ptolemy, and 
not far from Medina, or, as the Arabs more properly ftyle 
it, ’Al-Madinah. We find it reprefented as a fmall city by 
Abulfeda, who likewife cites Ebn Said, as afiirming it to 
have a callle, and feveral fountains in its neighbourhood. 
The port is about a day’s journey from the high road lead¬ 
ing to ’Al-Madinah. A little to the eaft of Yanbo' ftands 
Mount Radwa, about feven ftations from ’Al-Madinah, 
from whence a vaft quantity of whetftones is exported 
into various regions. All the diftritft of Yanbo' produces 
palm-trees, water, corn, &c. and was inhabited by the 
Hhafanites, who lived after the manner of the. ancient A- 
rabes Scenitx, and refembled them in every particular. Ebn 
Hhawkal obferves, that the Hhafanites and Giafarites, whofe 
territories were contiguous, fo weakened one another by 
continual wars, that their country became a prey to the king 
of Yaman. 6. Madian, the Modiana of Ptolemy, and Mi- 
dian or Madian of Scripture, is a city of Hejaz, at prefent 
little better than a heap of ruins. It is fituated on the eaftern 
Ihore of the fea ’Al Koizom, at no great'diftance from the 
gulph of Ailah. The Arabs preferve feveral traditions re¬ 
lating to this place ; that it received its name from the tribe 
of Madian, who firft built and inhabited it % that Shoaib, 
the fon of Mikail, the fon of Yalhjar, the fon of Madian, 
of that tribe, was the fame perfon with the father-in-law of 
Mofes, called in Scripture Reuel or Reguel, and Jethro; 
and that the well w^rice Mofes, or, as they call hhn, 
Mufa, watered Jethr(« flocks, ftill remained when Abul¬ 
feda wrote his geographical defcrfption of Arabia. Moft 
authors agree, that the Midianites ought to be confidered 
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ae tHa^affiendents of Abraham by Ketturab, who afterwards 
leem to have.united with the IHimaelitest finccMofes names 
the fame merchants, who fold Jofeph to Potiphar, in one 
place Ifltmaclites, and in another Midianitcs. The facred 
hiftorian makes Jethro both thepricft and prince of Midian. 
Ptolemy aflerts the latitude of Modiana to be 27 degrees 
minutes N. which almoft exactly correfponds with that 
aligned it by ’Ebn Said, that is, 27 degrees 50 minutes. 
7. Hcjr, or ’Al-Hheg’r, in 28 degrees 30 minutes N. lati¬ 
tude, according to ’Ebn Hhawkal, was the feat of the tribe 
of Thamud, the Thamydeni of the ancients. This clearly 
evinces Hejr to be the £gra or Agra of Pliny, fince that 
author makes the Thamydeni neighbours to that city. ’Al- 
Jibeg’r (lands amidft a ridge of rocky mountains, out of 
which many.houfes have been cut, as feme fuppofe, by the 
Amalekites, or their ancedors the Adites, iramites, and 
Thamudites. ’Ebn Hhawkal calls this ridge of mountains 
’AI-Athaleb, i. e the fragments offlones ^ 

Tihama, or Tehama, is a fmall province, whofe limits 
have not been fulEciently defined by the Arab geographers, 
who have fometimes confounded it with Yaman and Hejaz. 
Tehama, according to Golius, derived that name from its 
fandy foil, as it did another, namely, Gaur, from its low 
fituation. It is bounded on the well by the Red Sea, and 
on the other fides by Hejaz and Yaman, extending almoft 
from Mecca to Aden. Abulfcda mentions feveral towns in 
this province undoubtedly of great antiquity, but unknown 
both to the Greeks and Romans. The Tamnaof Pliny, and 
Thumna of Ptolemy, by the latitude heafligns it, 17 degrees 
15 minutes N. feem to bear fome relation to Tehama 

As the Nabathseans poflelTed the greateft part of, if not 
all, the province of Hejaz, contiguous to Tihama, the Thi- 
manei of Pliny, neighbours to the ^ilabathseans, muft be the 
Arabs of Tihama. 

The province of Najd, which word fignifies a rljing coun¬ 
try., lies between thofe of Yamama, Yaman, and Hejaz ; 
nnd is limited on the eaft by Irak. Najd is peculiarly op- 
pofed to Tehama, as the name implies, though this laft has 
feveral ridges pf mountains in it. 

Yamama,, alfo called Arud, from its oblique fituation in 
rcfpe£l of Yaman, is encompaffed by Hajd,Tehama, Bahrein, 
Opn^, Shihr, Hadramaut, and Saba. The chief city is 
Yamdrna, which gives^ame to the province, and was an? 
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ciently called Jaw, or Gjauva. It is four degrees to tlie E. 
of Mecca, and deduced its name, according to Gollus, from 
the niece of Tafm, whofe brilliant and piercing eyes ren¬ 
dered her Co famous amongfl: the Arabs, that one of their 
proverbs was, “ More lharp-fighted than Yamama.” The 
falfe prophet Mofeilama, Mohammed’s competitor, ren¬ 
dered this place famous by refiding in it; but he being van- 
quilbed and killed, it fubmitted to Abubecr. 

Though the more accurate Oriental geographers make Bakrtiit. 
Bahrein part of Irak, yet a concife defcription of this terri¬ 
tory ought not to be omitted here. Bahrein, then, in the 
moft extenfive acceptation of the word, denotes that mari¬ 
time traft lying between Bafra and the fartheft limits of 
Oman; to which the Arabs have given the name of Bahrein, 
i. c. of tzvo /ms, or the country of two /as, becaufe it con- 
ne£ls the Perfian Gulph with the Indian Ocean. In a more 
confined fenfe, it is applied to an iiland, or rather two, of 
the Perfian Gulph, in 26 degrees 30 minutes N. latitude, 
about a league from the town of ’Al-Katif, feated on that 
gulph. One of thefe iflands feems to be the Ichara of Pto¬ 
lemy, and Icharia of Strabo. As Julfar and the other prin¬ 
cipal towns of Bahrein were built after Mohammed’s death, 
our readers will expect fome account of them In the modern 
hiftory of Arabia 

The iflands of .dEnus, Timagenes, Zygsena, and many T/frim- 
others, both in the Arabian and Perfian Gulphs, enume- 
rated by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ptolemy, and .£lian, as 
appertaining to Arabia, merit not the leall attention ; but ^ 
it may not be improper to obferve, that, in our opinion, 
Ptolemy’s ifland of Socrates is the fame with the Socotra of 
the moderns. 


SECT. II, 

’The Antiquity, Government, Lazvs, Religion, Language^ 
learning. Arts and Sciences, Difpo/tion, Manner, of 
Life, &c. of the Arabs. 


COME of the defeendents of Cufh fixed themfelves in 
that part of Arabia Petraea borderiiig upon Egypt, ex- 
tending themfelves along the eaftern fh*'re of the Red Sea, j-A 
towards the frontiers of Palaeftine and Arabia Felix, in very 
early times, as has been already obferved in the hiftory of 
the Ethiopians. His fons Seba or Saba, Sabtah, Regma or 
Raamah, Sabtecha, and grandfons Sheba and Dedan, feated 
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themfelves likcwifc in the Happy and Defert Arabia, as ap¬ 
pears from the cities Sabota, Rhegana, Rhegania or Rhegma, 
8aca, Saue, Saptha or Saptah, Dedan, and the country of 
the Sabsei, whofe metropolis was the great city Saba. A-11 
thefe places preferved very llriking footlteps of the names 
of the firft planters of thofe two provinces or kingdoms. 
However, it feems mod probable, for the reafons already 
given, that mod of the Cudiitcs made fettlenients in other 
parts. As a farther proof of this, it may be obferved, that 
the Arab writers take little or no notice of them k 

and Hhorites, occupying the 
•, though very ancient, never 
'J’he poderity of Edom, who, 
after their cxcifion, feized upon the trail they inhabited, in 
procefs of time intermixing with the proper Arabs, formed 
one people with them j but neither do the prefent Arabs ef- 
tcem Efau or Edom asonc of the real founders of theirnation. 

"We have already obferved, that the Arraceni and Sara- 
ceni of the ancients were the fame people. From the fitua- 
tion alfigned them by the old gcograiphers, it can fcarce be 
doubted but that the Arra of Pliny and Ptolemy was the 
capital of the region they inhabited, and furnilhed the ap¬ 
pellation they went under. Strabo, deferdbing yElius (Cal¬ 
lus’s expedition into Arabia, intimates, that the province of 
Ararena was thirty days jounrey from Petra, and fifty from 
the city of the Negrani, or Nagara Metrojxrlis of Ptolemy, 
i, e. the modern Nag’ran ; that it was for the mod part de¬ 
fert, and inhabited by the Nomades, or Arabes Scenitx ; 
and that the interjacent tradl betwixt it and the former city 
was a wild pathlefs region, interfperfed in fome parts with 
palm-trees : all which particulars, as well as the name itfelf, 
clearly evince this province to be the country of the Arra¬ 
ceni or Saraceni, which had the Arra for its capital city. 
From feveral circumdanccs itr the defeription of the expe- 
m ions into Arabia, made by Trajan and Severus, to be 
in Dio, it appears, that the Arraceni or Saraceni were 
Itkewife fometimes in the Ead denominated Agarcni, and 
dteir chief town Arra, Atra, or, asHerodian calls it, Atr.e. 

therefore highly probable, that the ancient Saracens 
were ftyled Hagarenes, either from the nature of the tradl 
inhabited, or from Hagar the mother of Ilhmacl''. 

i( Agatbarchid. Cntd. apud Phot. Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Strab. Plin, 
Pml. ubi fup. Hyde, Hilt. R'el. vet. Perf. p. 37, & alib. Sale's Pre- 
liraj XSlc. p. p. Cl. Gagn. Diatrib. fe£l. 4.. Plin. lib. vi. cap. 

ot^ftr^kcah. Strab-lib. xvi. p. 781. Dio, lib. IXviii. p. 785. 

{ferodjan. Ub. liU cap. a8. Edit. Oxon. 1678. 
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itarim, hilly didridt about Mount Scii 
made any conCderable figure. 
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In order to confirm what is here advanced, it may be far¬ 
ther obfcrved, that Stephanas mentions a country called Sa- 
raca, inhabited by the Saraccni, as contiguous to that of the 
Nabathteans. The Arab writer Yakut alfo defcribes the 
town ’Al-’Arakh, feated on Agja, one of the two celebrated 
mountains of the Taites, or the tribe of Tai, the Taueni 
of Pliny, and TaiVoi, Taini, of Bardefancsin Eufebius, who 
joins them with the Saracens. From hence, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the reafons alleged by the learned M. Gagnier, we 
may conclude, that Pliny called this nation Arraceni; and 
that Diofcorides was the lirft of the ancients now extant 
who prefixed to that word the biffing letter S, as has been 
determined by Salmafiush 

The Jerufalem 'L'argum takes the names Iffimaelites and 
Saracens to have been of an equal extent, and to have de¬ 
noted the fame nation. This not only included the Arabes 
Scenit'.e, bordering upon Palseftine, Syria, and Chaldsea, but 
likewife thofe feparated by the Red Sea from Ethiopia; all 
of whom we find in Scripture under the general name of 
Arabians 

If we follow the Oriental writers, we muft divide the T'OMclaj^ 
Arabs into two clafles, the old loll Arabians, and the pre- 
fent. The molt famous tribes amongll the former were Ad, 

Thaniud, Tafm, Jadis, the firft Jorham, Anialek, Amtem, 

Ilalbem, Abil, and Bar. Though thefe were very nume¬ 
rous, yet they are now either all dellroyed, or loft and fwal- 
lowcd up among the other tribes ; nor are there any certain 
memoirs or records extant concerning them. As for the 
tradition fubfifting among the modern Arabians, it is fo in¬ 
terwoven with fable, ^nd fo replete with inconfiftency, as 
to deferve no regard from the impartial and accurate hifto- 
rian 

According to their own hiftorians, the prefent Arabs are 
fprung from two ftocks, Kahtan, the fame with Joktan the 
fon of Eber, and Adnan defeended in a dire£l line from 
Ilhmael the fon of Abraham and Hagar. Ihe pofterity of 
the former they call al Arab al Ariba, i. e. tht genuine or 
pure Arahsy and thofe of the latter al Arab al Moftareba, 
i. e. naUtralizecl, or infititious Arabs. The uncertainty of 


> Stepli. Byzant. in voc. Ptol. ubi rir|ik Yakutu* Geogr. 

Ar. apiid Gagn. ubi fup. feci. 9- Plin. ubi Baidefanes apud 
Eiileb. de Prsep. Evang. p. 277. Vide eti^ Haroouin. in Plin. ubi 
fup. Gagn. Qratr. fe'iSi. 9. & Salinaf in Exercit. Plinian. p. 344. 
fob 2. fub init. "> Targ. Hieiolbl. in Gen. chap, xxxvii. ver. 2j', 
2 Cliron. chap. xvii. ver. 1. & chap. xxi. ver. 16. Ifai. chap, xiji, 
Ver. 20, Gagn. ubi fup. feA. fub fin, _ " Greg. Abulf. p. * 58 * 
Sale', Prelim. Difc. p. 5. Jallalo’ddin. in 
cockium, ubi 49 ,1^''• 
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the defccnts between Khmael and Adnan is the reafon why 
they Seldom trace' their genealogies higher than the latter, 
whom they therefore regard as the father of their tribes ; 
the defccnts from him downwards being pretty certain and 
*H»controverted. It is remarkable, that the eaftern writers 
fcarpe take aMy'.iSotice of Abraham’s progeny by Keturah, 
though they undoubtedly made up a confulcrable part of 
the itthabitants of Arabia. Their names, were Zimran, 
Joklhan, Medan, Midian or Madian, Iflibak, and Shuah. 
Notwithftanding the Arabs aihrm librnael's wife to have 
ireen a genuine Arabian; the Scripture fays Ihc was an Egyp¬ 
tian j a teftimony which greatly invalidates the authority 
of their hiftorians, except it fliould be admitted, that he 
had a fecond wife, or feveral at once. His fons were Ne- 
baioth, Kedar, Adeel, Mibfam, Mifhma, Dumah, Mafia, 
Hadar, Tema, Jetur, Naphifti, and Kedemah; befidcs 
which he had a daughter called Mahalath and Bafhemath, 
whom Edom took to wife. Some writers make Kahtan a 
defeendept of Iflimael; but among the Orientals this is not 
the moft received opinion. However, it agrees the bell 
with the Chaldee and Arabic paraphralls, vi^ho believed the 
name of Hhthaelites to be as general and cxtenfive as that 
of Arabs °. 

We have already obferved, that the ciiltoms, manners, 
and genius, of the Arab^, except in matters of religion, are 
in general the fame at this day that they were betwixt three 
and four thoufand years ago; and therefore we may prefume, 
that the ancient and modern forms of government of this 
nation may be confidered as agreeing in almoil all particu¬ 
lars. The Arabes Scenita;, therefore, as their fucceflbrs the 
prefent Bedoweens, were governed by lliekhs and emirs. 
The (hekhs fuperintended only particular dow-wars, that 
is, cclkfiions of tents called hhymas, anfwering to villages or 
towns, already deferibed. Every one of thefe dow-wars, 
therefore, might have been confidered as a little principa¬ 
lly, governed by the chief of that particular family, which 
was of the greateft name, fubftance, and reputation, amongft 
the' Arabs that compofed it. The- emirs or emeers, the 
jdryltrchs of the Greeks, ruled over a whole tribe, and con- 
feqttently thejr authority extended to many of thofe dow- 
W^rs- It is provable, that they were fometimes dignified 
jiifitb the title of ikekh al kibeer, as fome of their fuccef- 
Harg-frethis time. And laftly, from wha^rhas been ob- 
of the phylarche of the Nomades, agreeing in moll 
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points with the Arabes Scenitse, we may conclucie, thit.; 
the emirs were under the government of one particular 
prince, who was the fovereign of thefe Arabs, or at Icaft 
diffinguiihed from'the other emirs by the title of the grand 
emir, agreeable to the form of government ftill prevailing 
amongft the fnodetn Bedoweens. However, we take this 
rince not to have been entirely defpotic, but confidered by 
is fubje£ts only as their fupreme magiflirate, who main¬ 
tained them in the poflelhon of their particular laws, pri- 
vil^es, and cuftoms r. . , 

The Arabs that dwelt in cities and towns were undoubt-i 
edly ruled in the fame manner as the Bedoweens. That 
fcveral cities of Arabia Felix, particularly thofeof the Adra- 
mitsB or Chatramotita:, were governed by princes of their 
own, we learn from Eratofthenes in Strabo. That author 
likewife informs us, that the order of fucceflion in thefe ci¬ 
ties was not hereditary, but that the firft child born in any 
of the noble families after the king’s acceflion was deemed 
the prefumptivc heir to the crown. As foon, therefore, as 
any prince afeended the th'tone, a lift was taken of all the 
pregnant ladies of quality, who were guarded in a proper, 
manner, till one of them vvas delivered of a fon, who al¬ 
ways received an education fuitable to his highhirth. Hotsr- , 
ever, Artemidorus in the fame author intinitates, that the 
Sabatan nation had only one fovereign ; which manifeftly 
implies, that all the petty princes or emirs above mention¬ 
ed had a fupreme head prefiding over the whole region. 

And that regal government prevailed here, as deferibed by 
Artemidorus and Eratofthenes, feems confirmed by Scrip¬ 
ture, when the pfalmift mention.^ the kings of Arabia 
and Saba. The Arabians were, for fome centuries, under 
the government of the defeendents of Kahtan 5 Yarab, one 
of his fons, founding the kingdom of Yaman, and Jorham j 
another, that of Hejaz The kings of Hamyar, who pof^ 
fclTed the kingdom of Yaman, or atefleaft the greater part 
of it, had the-gcaeral title of Tobba, which fignifies Jitcy. 
cejfor, and was affedled by thefe princes, as that of Csefar 
Was by the Roman emperors, and khalif by the fucceftbrs 
of Mohammed. There were feveral leifer princes, who 
reigned in other parts of Yaman, moftly, if not altogether, 
fubjeft to the king of Hamyar, whom th^ denominate the 
Great King} but of thefe hiftory has reeSRied nothing re¬ 
markable, or that may be dependcrj!i»$Kjn. May yott 
avert all malediaion,” or, May God he propitious 

r Shaw, ubi fopra, p. 186, *87» 1*o. . Appiaa. 

hyc. 67. Lee Mauri & le» Cofttumet dls Arabet, p. r*g, 
wii, 1717, 
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yfta;^ was tfe form in which the ancient Arabs ufed to ad- 
drefs tfaemfelves to their king “i. 

Tlie principal civil inftitutions among the Arabs, that 
feemed to wear the face of laws, were the following: i.That 
«.ftablifliing the above mentioned order of fucceffion. 2. That 
in force among the Sabaeans, whereby the king was folemnly 
inverted with his prerogative by an aflembly of the people. 
^ 'ITiat enjoining the faid king never to leave his palace 
after he had taken upon him the reins of government. 
4. That commanding his fubje£ts,to ftone him to death, in 
cafe he Ihould be found guilty of a violation of the former 
law. 5. That obliging them to an abfolute and implicit obe¬ 
dience to all'lSis commands, confiftentw'ith the aforefaid fun¬ 
damental condition. As the other political maxims the Arabs 
obfcrved may be confidered as coinciding with their cuftoms, 
there is no neceflity of dwelling upon them here 

The religion of the Arbabs before Mohammed, which 
they call the_/?ij/f 0/'z^n«r<7;;cc, w.ts chiefly grofs idolatry; 
the Sabian- religion having ali:poft over-run the whole na¬ 
tion, though there were alfo grtift numbers of Chrirtians, 
Jews, -and Magians, amongft them. The idolatry of the 
Arabs, as Sabians, chiefly confifted iil worfltipping the fixed 
ftars and plagwis, and the angels and their images, which 
they honout^'as inferior deities, and whofe intercertion 
they imploffedj as their mediators with God ; for they 
acknowleged one fupreme God, the Creator and Lord of 
the univerfe, whom they called Allah I'aala, the moji high 
Gedi and their other deifies, who w'ere fubordinate to 
him, they ftfled fim'ply A1 Ilahat, i. e. the goddefes 

That the Arabs thould eafily be led into the worftiip of 
the ftars, is not at all furprifing, fince, by obferving the 
changes of the weather to happen at the rifing or fetting of 
certain of them for a cpnfiderable period, the^ might eafily 
be induced to aferibe a divine power to tbofe ftars, and 
think themfelveslEtJC^ed to them for their rains, a very 
crett benefit and ttfrefliment to their parched country. 
Ren(fe’’itSi;^mc ttr- pstfs, that they had feven celebrated 
templet dedicated to the feven planets; one of thefe| in 
j^rticular, called Beit Ghomdan, was built in Sanaa, the 
ai^ttbpolis of Yapiatti by Dahac, to the honour of A1 Zo- 

A .li,Eratofthencftfe Artetnidorus apud Stribon.' lib. xvi. Verf. 
Wptuiig- in ver. 10. Al-Motarezzi in lib. Mogreb- 

AbuUttW, £bn al Atbir, & .Al-Firauzabadius apud 
” ^ 'P** Pusock. ibid. ' Era- 

“ iCs apud Strabon.'ubi fup. ut &. ipfe Strab. ibid. • Poc. 

Hjtt. Aral^ Gobi ^otas ad Alfraga- 

MainwnWJ, in liilbreh. Nevochim, par. iii. cap. ay. 

Orient." lib. iv. cap. X, Hyde ilift. Rel. vet. Perf. 
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harab, or the planet Venus» and was demoliflied by th# 
khalif Othman. The temple of Mecca ie alfo faid to have 
been confecrated to Zohal, or Saturn, lhat planetary wor- 
fhip was the firft fpecies of idolatry, we have already ob- 
ferved ; and therefore it is no wonder the Arabs, at prefent 
the moil ancient nation in the world, fliould have bee^ in- 
fe£lcd with it. To what has been already oficred on this 
head, we fhall here add the teftimony of Paufanias, who in¬ 
timates, that the worlhip of the planets was earlier than t^ie 
firft arrival of the Pelafgi in Greece; and that before this 
time they had ftatues eretfted to their honour'. 

But, befides thofe ftars which were the general objedls of iht 

worfliip throughout Arabia, there were fome more peca- 
liarly revered in particular provinces. Thus the Hamya- 
rites chiefly worfliipcd the Sun; Mifam, A 1 Debaran, or 
the Bull’s Eye ; Lakhm and Jodam, A 1 Molhtari, or Jupi¬ 
ter ; Tay, Sohail, or Canopus; Kais, Sirius, or the Dog- 
flar; and Afad, Otared, or Mercury. Abu Cabfha, a 
worfliiper of Sirius, whom fome infill to be the fame with 
Waheb, Mohammed’s grandfather on the mother’s fide» 
though others make him of the tribe of Khozaah, ufed his 
utmoft endeavours to perfuade the Koreilli to abandon their 
images, and worlhip this ftar. For which realbn, when 
Mohammed endeavoured alfo to reclaim them from image- 
worfhip, they nick-named him the fon of Abn. Cablha. 

However, the Arabs, together wnth the Indians in general, 
paid a greater regard to the fixed flats than to the planets ; 
a peculiarity which dillinguilhed the Sabians amongft them 
from thofe amoiigll the Greeks, w'ho diredled their wor¬ 
fliip to the planets. The Arabs did not only attribute their 
rains to the influence of the fixed liars, but likewife their 


gnen. 


winds, ftorms, tempells, heat, cold, and all kinds of altera¬ 
tions in the atmofpherc 

Of the angels or intelligences which they worlhiped, we AsHitvM 
find only three mentioned in the Koran, MiROly, Allat, Al- ^ 
Uzza, and Manah } thefe they called ffedde&s, and the ^ 
Daughters of God; an appellation they bellowed not dtdy ' 
on angels, but alfo on the^r images, which they believed 
either to be infpired w'ith life by God, or elfc to’ become ' 
the tabernacles of the angels, and to be aramated l>y th'em j 
and they paid them divine honours, bec^ufe they believed 
them to intercede for their votaries wdth 3 |Si^r_ The Arab . 

Sabians likewife, in commop with,th*)fe,,of 

t Poe. ubi fupra, p. 163. Al-Jannabi. SballriasiSl. pKuftn. 
conic, p. *0,. “ AtanWaraaius, ubi fUp.ra, p. ifio. At Sfasl^-; 
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imagined, that the fun, moon, and fixed ftars, were Inha- 
>itiBd by intelHgcnccs of a middle nature betwixt men and 
:he Supreme Being, who a£luated their orbs in the fame 
•nanner as the human body is animated by the foul; and that 
:his was the true caufe of all their motions. Thefe beings, 
theip had a notion, became mediators between God and 
them ; for the neceffity of a mediator they clearly difcover- 
Ed from the beginning, and therefore, as gods mediators, 
diredted divine worfliip to them. They firll worfliiped 
them by their tabernacles, i. e. their orbs thcmfelres ; but 
thefe, by their rifing and fctting, being as much under the 
horizon as above, they were at a lofs how to addrefs them- 
felves to them in their abfencc. To remedy this inconve¬ 
nience, they had recoutfe to the invention of images, in 
which, after their confecration, they thought thefe inferior 
deities to be as much prefent by their influence, as in the 
ftars themfelves ; and therefore that all addrefles were made 


as cffedfually before the one, as before the other. And this 
may be confidcred as the origin of image-worfhip. All other 
material particulars relating to the Sabians, omitted here, 
will either be found in the note (M), or a former part of 
thishiftory*. 


w Al-Kor. Mohammed, cap. liii. Poc. p. 13S. Gol. Maimonid. 
Hotting. Hyde, Prideaux, ubi fupra. Shahtellanius apnd Hyde, 
cap. 5■ p. 1*4. U’Herbel. Bibl. Orient, p. 7*6. Houfain Vaez Com- 
naent. Perf. in Al-Koran, cap. z. Lib. Phar. Gj. apud Hyd. ubi fup. 
^ikalhend. apud Hyde, obi fupra, p, 1*5. Ebn A 1 Athir apud Po- 
coekium, p. 138, 139. 


(M) We find no religion, ex¬ 
cept the Sabian, Jewifti, and 
Chriftian, tolerated by the Ko¬ 
ran. The caftern writers vary 
greatly in their notions of the 
religious tenets of the firft left; 
though thofe hew mentioned 
,feem to be attefledj by the bell 
•uthws. The Sabians produce 
i^aiiy ftrong arguments for the 
unity of God, and addrefs 
themfelves to Him i»_ the fol¬ 
lowing terms: “I dedicate my- 
^If to thy fetvice, O God J I 
iltedicate myftlf to thy fervice, 
O God 1 loMU baft nt compa- 
mon, except thy companion, of 
' 'whom thou art abftftnte mafter, 
whatever khia-^ Ffom 
■"'Sslibence k .:«ppear»r! thM they 
liippofe idols not to be fui juris, 


though they offer facrifices and 
other ofterings to them, as well 
as to God, “ who was alfo for¬ 
merly often put off with the 
leaft portion,” as Mohammed 
upbraids them. The reafon 
alfigned by the Arabs for this 
was, that the idol wanted what 
was God’s, but God him- 
felf wanted nothing. A fort 
Of bfptifm tliey admit, and pro- 
fefs a great veneration for St. 
John Baptlfl, ftyling them- 
felves, in their language, which 
is compofed of the Chaldee and 
Syriac, Mendai Jahia, i. e, 
Difeifies'af Si, Jo/jni and by 
this name they are known a- 
mongft the Chriftians of the 
Levant. Betides the book of 
Pfalms, the only true Scripture 
they 
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. Allat, whom fome of the Arabs called Allah, was the 
idol of the tribe of Thakif, who dwelt, at Tayef, and had a 
temple confecrated to her in a place cillcd Naklah 


Al- 

* Abulfarag. p. iSo. Poc. ubi fupra, p. go. 


tiiey read, .they have another 
fuppofed to have been written 
by Adam. The language of 
thefe books, which they regard 
as their Bible, alrholt entirely 
agrees with the Chaldee; but 
the charafters differ from thofe 
of all other nations. Ebn Sho- 
nah makes them the defcendants 
of the moll: ancient people In 
the world, and intimates, that, 
befides the books jufl. mention¬ 
ed, they have others efteemed 
equally facred, particularly one 
full of moral difcourfes, deno¬ 
minated by them the Book of 
Seth and Enoch, or, as they 
call him, Edris. They are ob¬ 
liged to pray three, or, accord¬ 
ing to others, feven times a- 
day. The firil prayer begins 
half an hour, or lefs, before 
fun-riling; and is fo ordered, 
that they may, jufl as the fun 
rifcs, finifh eight adorations, 
each containing three proflra- 
tions: the fecond prayer they 
end at noon, when the fun be¬ 
gins to decline, in repeating 
which they perform five fuch 
adorations as the farmer: and 
the fame they do the third time, 
concluding jull as the fun fets. 
They are very fervent in their 
devotions. They fall three 
times a year, the firft time 
thirty days, the next nine, and 
the laft feven. They offer 
many facrifices, but eat no part, 
burning them all. They ab- 
llain from beans, gaijic, and 
fome other pulfe andv^tables. 
As to the Sabian Rebla, or part 
to which they turn their fwes. 
in praying, authors greatly dif* 
Vox,. XVI. 


fer; one affirming it to be the 
north, another the fouth, a 
third Mecca, and a fourth the 
liar to which they pay their 
devotions. They have a great 
veneration for the temple of 
Mecca, as alfo the pyramids, 
in the third of which they be¬ 
lieve Sabi or Sabins’, the founder 
of their feft, lies buried. They 
go on pilgrimage to Harran, 
either out of regard to the me¬ 
mory of Abraham, or of Sabi 
Ebn Mari, who lived in Abra¬ 
ham’s time, and is regarded 
by fome as the firll propaga¬ 
tor of their religion. Ebn Ha- 
zem aflerts Sablanilm to have 
been the univerfal religion till 
the age of Abraham, from 
Whence all the fucceCdipg fedls 
were derived. According to 
Al-Shareftani, the Sabians fay, 
that the difference betwixt them 
and the Mohammedans conliffa 
in this, that, among creatures, 
they give the preference to 
fpirits, angels, or intelligences 
moving the celeftial orbs ; 
wherfeas the Mohammedans 
choofe to pay the greateft ho¬ 
nour to lo^ and iliattev, i. e. 
meH i as patriarchs, flee. Houf- 
fain Vaez, in his Perlic com¬ 
mentary oil the Koran, fays, 
that they were a fort of Saddu- 
cees, not believinga future (late. 
We mult not omit obferving, 
that, at the pyramids, they fa- 
crificed z coA and a black calf, 
and effered up incenfe. Ebn 
Khaleca.1]^ ,in his life of Ibra¬ 
him al Biff)], affirms, that tl^e 
Sabikttf-.are as ancient as the 
Magians,-but diffiirent Bom 
T _ them; 
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Al-Uzza, or Al-Qzza, was the idol of the tribes of Kcn- 
reifl) and Kenanah, and part of the tribe of Salim, as fome 
affirm j but others aflert it to have been a tree called the 
Egyptian thorn, or Acacia, worQiipped by the tribe of Ghat- 
fan,'and firft confecrated by Dbalem, who built a chapel 
oyer it named Bofs, fo comrived as to give a found whenr 
any one entered. When Khaled Ebiv Walid, by Moham¬ 
med’s order, had demolilhed the chapel, cut down the 

them; however, that both pre- tioiK of the planets happen; 
'tended to deduce their origin but thegreateft of them, in par- 
from Abraham, whom they ticular, upon the day that the 
confounded withZerdulht. The 'fun enters Aries, which, with 
fame author relates, that tlie them, is the firfl day of the 
word Sabi in the Arabic tongue year, when they all wear their 
denotes one who leaves the re- beft cloaths. They celebrate 
ligion of his forefathers, and the feaft of every planet in a 
introduces a new one; for chapel dedicated to him, and 
which reafoB the Koreilh, by derive their religion from Noah 
way of reproach, called Mo- himfelf. The Sabians of mount 
hammed Sabi or Sabian. The Lebanon feem to ,pay a greater 
eaftern Chriftians fcruple not regard to Seth than the Su- 
lo affirm, that ConftaBtine the pieme Being; for they always 
Great himfelf profeffed Sabian- keep their oath when they fvvear 
ifra before be became a con- by the former, but frequently 
vert to Chrlftianity. Share- break it when they fvvear by 
ftani dlAdes the Sabians into the latter. They likewife main- 
two fe£ts, thofe that ,worfhip tain, that once in thirty-fir 
the liars, and thofe that worlhip thoufand four hundred and 
images. The firft maintain, twenty-five years there will be 
that God created the world; a complete revolution in all 
but has commanded his fervants mundane things. They endea- 
to pay great regard to the ftars, vour to perfect themlelves in 
and to. turn therafcives towards the four intelleflual virtues; 
thofe luminous bodies whanever God they call God of gods, and 
they pray ; the other, that, by Lord of lords ; but thofe intel- 
the mediation of images, they ligcnces fuppofed to adluate the 
have accefs to the llars,^,and, ftars, gods and lords, Thisfeft 
through the affiftance of thofe lay, they took the name of Sa- 
5 nt®e£tual agents animating bians from the above mentioned 
them, to the- Supreme Being. Sabi, though it feems rather to 
Thejr all believe,^that the fouls be derived from Saia, or 
of Wicked lifeii will be puniftied 7 )^a,.the of heavea, which 
for nine thoufand ages, but that they Wbrlhip. Before thegrowth 
afterwards they ffiall be re- of Chriftianity and Moham- 
ceived to mercy. Theij feafts medanto, the greateft part of 
in general they have^ggointed the w<^d profeted the Sabian 
upoiij^ days wheMBUj^lta- religipn (t J. 

(t) lyHerbel-Hotting, aliique auAor. hie 
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imag€, or tree, and flain the prieftcfeoji&i Uzza, Moham^ 
med, alluding to the death of the prijiMs, faid, (he was 
Al-Uzza, who therefore will never hereafter be worlhipped. 

The name Uzza is derived from the root axza, and llgnifies 
the mojl mighty r. 

Manah was the objea of worfhip of the tribes of Hodhail Mmoh, 
and Khoziah, poflibly the Caflanitae of Ptofemy, who dwelt 
between Mecca and Medina, and, as feme fay, of the tribes 
of Aws, Khazraj, and Thakif alfo. Dr. Pococke renders it 
highly probable, that the Manah of the Arabs was the Meni 
of the prophet Ifaiah. This idol was a large llone, dc- 
Hiolillied by Saad in the eighth year of the Hejra, fo fatal 
to the idols of Arabia The name feems derived from ma-^ 


jia, to flow, from the flowing of the blood of the viftims 
facrificed to the deity or intelligence it reprefented. Hence 
the valley of Mina, near Mecca, had alfo its name, where 
the pilgrims at this time fl^y their facrifiees. Some take 
Meni, or Manah, to be the name of a cqaftcllation ; which 
notion is favoured by the moll obvious fignification of the 
word Manah in the Arabic tongue 

Befides thefe, we find five antediluvian idols deferibed 
by the Arabian writers} namely, Wadd, Sawa, Yaghutb, Sa~.vi, 
Yauk, and Nafr. Thefe are faid to have been men of great Tayh&th, 
reputation and piety, whofe ftatues the Arabs at firll re- 
verenced with a civil honour only, which inprocefs of time 
was heightened into worlhip *. 

Wadd was ftippofed to reprefent heaven, alid was wor- Wadi^ 
Ihipped under the form of a man by the tribe of Calb, in 
Dawmat al Jandi^ 

Sawa was adored under the lhape of a woman by the Sawa, 
tribe of Hamadair, or, as others write, of Hodhail in Ro- 
hat. This idol, lying under water, fon^c time after .the de¬ 
luge, was at length, according to the Arab writefs; difeo- 
vered by the devil, and Worlhipped by thofe of Hodhail, 
who infiituted pilgrimages to it. 

Yaghuth was an idol in the (hape of a lion, and received Yaghiik, 
divine honours from the tribe of Madhaj, and others, who 
dwelt in Yaman. Its name feems to be derived from 
tha, which fignifies to help. 

Yauk the tribe of Morad elteemed as their pl^per YUk. 

of worlhip, or, accordiil^'tp others, that of Hamadan, under 
the figure of a horfe. The name Yauk probably comes from 
their verb aka, tjn prevent, or avert 


rAl-Juhar. Al-Shahreftan. & Al.Firaozabadius apud Pocock. 
ibid. * Al-Jauhar, Al-Beidawi, Al-^iahrelt. Abulfqid. Al- 

Zamakliiharins, & Al-Firauzabadiu>._ S Al-Kor. Moliaramed, 
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Nafir fecms to been the deity of the tribe of Hamyar, 
whom we confidw Wflier as the Homcritas or Hamirsei of 
Pliny. He is faid to have been adored at Dhu’i Khalaah 
in their territories, under the image of an eagle, which the 
name fignifies. 

The four dqties Sakia, Hafedha, Razeka, and Salema, 
were peculiar to the tribe of Ad. The liril fupplied them 
with rain, the fecond preferved them from all dangers 
abroad, the third provided food for their fuflenancc, and 
the fourth reftored them to health when afflicted with 
iicknefs} according to the fignificaiion of their feveral 
names. To thefe may be added Al-Daizan, or Saturn, a 
moft ancient Arab idol, Hhethar, A 1 Anf, &c. mentioned 
by A 1 Jauharius, A 1 Firauzabadius, and others®. 

As image-worfliip in feme meafure proceeded from the 
deification of dead men, who had been the authors of fomc 
fignal advantage* and benefits to the people they governed, 
or elfe greatly celebrated for their conquefts, it is no wonder 
the Arabs, as well as other nations, (hould fall into it. Sir 
Ifaac Newton takes hero-worfhip, or the worlhip of deified 
dead mfen, to have been no older than the age of Sefac, the 
great Egyptian-conqueror fo often mentioned, who ordered 
all the nations he fubdued, sInd amongft the reft fame of 
the Arabians at leaft, to pay divine honours to his father 
Ammon, under the name of Jupiter, or Jupiter Ammon. 
This therefore was the great hero god of the Arabs, as well 
as of the Egyptians, Garamantes, Ethiopians, and Indians ; 
and his fon and fucceffor, Sefac, who injoined this worlhip, 
the Bacchus, according to Sir Ifaac Newt^, of the ancients, 
little inferior to him. The Arabs, it Js probable, erefled 
oracles to Ammon, who reduced part of their country, as 
well 9^ thb Libyam^nd Egyptians : and Sefac, on account 
of his haying coafted Arabia Felix, failed to the Perlian 
gulph, penetrated afterwards into India, where he reared 
two pillars on two mountains near .the mouth of the 
Ganges, and another at Dire, a promontory of Ethiopia, 
was efteemed as his father’s colleague in Arabia, as well as 
the other regions fubjugated by him. 

Befidesthc idols already mentioned, the Arabs worlhipped 
iftjiiy othiifs, the chief of whom was Hobal, brought from 
Beika in Syria to Arabia by Ami^itEbn Lohai, |««tending 
it would procure them rain whenever they wanted it. Ac- 
eprding to Safioddin, global was placed without the Caaba, 
under the figure of a man. His ftatuc was made of red 
agafe^ which hatlbg by fome accident loft a band, the Ko> 
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Tcifli repaired it with one of gold} he held in his hand feven 
arrows without heads or feathers, fuch as the Arabs ufed in 
divination. This idol is fuppofed to have been the fame 
with the image of Abraham, found and deftroyed by Mo¬ 
hammed in the Caaba, on his entering it, in the eighth year 
of the Hejra, when he reduced Mecca. That image was 
ftHfrounded with a great number of angels and prophets, as 
inferior deities ; among whom, as fome fay, was Ifhmael, 
with divining arrows in his hand. Hobal, according to AI 
Jannabius, was the chief of three hundred and iixty idols, 
one of which the Arabs might, if they thought proper, 
v'orfiiip every day in the year. We arc told, that among 
the idols in the Caaba there was a wooden pigeon, as like- 
wife another above, to deftroy wbich Mohammed lifted 
All upon his {boulders, Afaf and Nayelah, the former the 
image of a man, the latter of a woman, were alfo two idols 
brought with Hobal from Syria, and placed the one on 
Mount Safa, and the other on Mount Merwa. They pre¬ 
tend that Afaf was the fon of Amru, and Nayelah the 
daughter of Sahal, both of the trijje of Jorham, who, com¬ 
mitting whoredom together in the Caaba, were by God 
converted into ftone, and afterwards worihipped by the Ko- 
reifti, and fo much reverenced by them, that though this 
fuperftition was condemned by Mohammed, yet he was 
forced to allow them to vifit thofe mountains as monuments 
of the divine jufticc. The idols Saad, an oblong ftone on 
the {Bore near Giodda, Soair or Sair worlhipped by the tribe 
of Anza; Aud, adored by the tribe of Beer Wayel ; Naib 
or Nofb, Al Sferek, and Dar, from whence the Arab names 
Abdol Sharek and Abdol Dar were derived, merit little re¬ 
gard. Nor have we much to fay of Madan, Yalil, Awal, 
peculiar, to the tribes of Beer and Taglab ; Dul Caffain, the 
deity of the tribe of Daus; Bajar or Bajer,_ that of the tribe 
of Azd ; Al Okaifar, worfliipped in the eaftern part of Sy¬ 
ria ; Bag or Bagh, from whence Abulfeda deduces the name 
of the city Baghdad j Al Chalafah, DufhOiara, the Dyfares 
of the Greeks and Romans. Befides thefe, according to 
the Oriental authors, every houfekeeper had his houlhold 
god, which he laft took leave of, and ftrll falutc^ at his go¬ 
ing abroad and returning, horhe . 

Several of the Arab idols, befides Saad above mentioned, 
and Manah in particular, were no more than laygc 
ftones, the worOiip of which the pofterity of Mhmael firft ■' 
introduced, according-to Al Jannabius. it (chms moft.pro- 

a Abulfed. Al-Sl.ahreftan. Safioddin. Al-Moftatraf. Vide etism. 
Pocock- ‘ubi Tup. p. 95, 97, 98. Kbn. Al-Athii''* Al'isBWbl^f^Al- 
iCor. Moliammed, cap. *. ' . ' 
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bable to tfs, that t;hefe great Hones wire the firft public 
places of divine worfhip amongft the Arabs, on which they 
poured wine and oil, as Jacob did upon the ftoncs that 
ferved him for a pillow, when he faw his vilion. Some 
authors relate, that when the territory of Mecca became too 
confined for the Ilhmaelites, fo that great numbers found 
themfelves obliged to look out for new habitations, thofe 
that departed from Mecca took with them fome of the ftones 
of that reputed holy land ; and at firft only compafled them 
out of devotion, as they had accuftomed to go round the 
Caaba 5 but this ceremony at laft ended in rank idolatry, 
the Iftimaelites forgetting the religion left them by their fa¬ 
ther, fo far, as to pay divine honours to any fine ftone they 
met with.. To the idols already mentioned we may add an¬ 
other peculiar to the tribe of Hanifah, which was nothing 
more than a lump of dough. This they never prefumed to 
cat, till ,they were compelled by famine '. 

The Pt^ans, by their vicinity to, and frequent inter- 
reiigies ia coutfe wifn the Arabians, introduced the Magian religion 
among fome of their triljes, particularly that of Tamitn, a 
long time before Mohammed, who was fo far from being 
unacquainted with it, that he borrowed many of his own 
ii^rtitutionfi from it. The profeffors of this religion acknow- 
leged the wotld to have been created by God, as their fuc- 
ccflbrs do at prefent: but being at a lofs otherwife to ac¬ 
count for the origin of evil, they held two principles. The 
firft they fuppofed the author of all good, and the oAer of 
all evil, believing them to be reprefented by light and dark- 
nefs, as their trueft fymbols ; and that of Ihe compofition 
of thefe two all things in the world are nxade. The good 
principle or' God they named Yezad or Yezdan, and Or- 
mozd or Hormizda, which the Greeks wjoie Oromazes; 
and the evil.dxmon they called Ahariman or Ahriman, and 
the Greeks Arimanius. Though one feft of the Magi af- 
ferted, as the Manichxans and other heretics did, both 
thofe principles to have eaifted from all eternity, yet they 
were reputed heterodox j the original do£lrlne being, that 
the good principle or God only was eternal, and the other 
(Created, as appears from Zoroaftcr’s defeription of the Su¬ 
preme Being. Amongft other tenets they maintained, that 
th^re were good and bad angels ; the former guarding and 
, pri^edling men from^vil, and the fatter inftigating them 
to'all . kinds of wickednefs. They alfo believed that the 
?vickcd after they had feduepd men from the paths 
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•oT virtue, “became the inftruments of their punifhment» 
and that thefe angels were continually meditating the ruin 
and deftruclion of mankind. 

Some of the Pagan Arabs believed neither a creation paft, jie 
nor a refurreftion to come, attributing the origin of things tionsfimi 
to nature, and their diflblulion to age. Others allowed 
both ; among whom were thofe who, when they died, had ofafMure 
each his camel tied by his fepulchre, and fo left without fiate. 
meat or drink to pcrith, and accompany him to the other 
world, left he (hould be obliged, at the refurredlion to; go 
on foot; a nfethod of travelling which was counted dif* 
graceful. Some believed a metempfychofis; and that of 
the blood near the dead perfon’s brain, was formed a bird 
named Hamah, which once in a hundred years vifited the 
fepulchre ; though others affirm, that this bird is animated 
by the foul of him that is unjuftly flain, and continually 
•cries ofeuni, ■efum, i. e. give me to dritik, meaning of the 
niurderei’s blood, till his death be revenged 5 and then it 
flics away. . Some of the ancient Arabs feem to have been 
addiilled to augury,* fince they held an owl in great abhor¬ 
rence, as imagining that it always brought ill news, and 
portended fomething bad.. The camel juit mentioned fur- 
niflied the Arabs with a proverb, which they applied to all 
people doomed to a miferable end. Thofe who expedlfld a 
future judgment adored idols, as they pretended that the 
heroes or deities they reprefented might be induced to in¬ 
tercede for them with God hereafter. It appears probable 
from fome palTages of the Koran, and the commentators on 
thofe pafl’ages, that the ancient Arabs, under the word Jin 
or Genii, coraprebeuded angels, good as well as_ bad, ajid 
that intermediate fpecies of rational invifible beings going 
among the prefent Orientals by the fame name. From the 
fame paflages and commentators we may Ijkewife infer, that 
molt of the Arabians before Mohammed’s time, in confor¬ 
mity to the Sabian fcheme, paid religious honours to thefe 
Genii. The Mohammedans call the evil principle of the 
Magi the Satan of the Scripture, and Sammael of the Jews, 

Eblis, which feems to be a corruption of the AteiSoK®' or 
Diabolus of the New Teftament ^ 

Abu Garb'Afad, king of Yaman, about feyen hundred 
years before Mohammed, is faid to have introduced Juda- 
ifm among the idolsJtrous Hamyarites. The Jews likewife, ^^ 
who fled in great numbers into Artlbia after the deftruftion the Arwp 
of their country by the Romans, made profelytes of feveral tribet, ’ 
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tribes< thofe ofKenwah, AlHareth Ebn Caaba, and Ken-i 
4 ab, in particular. In time they became very powerful, 
and poflefled themfelves of feveral towns and fortrefleg. 
Atlaft Yufef, furnamedDhu Nowas, kingof Yaman, hav.^ 
ing raifed a horrid perfecution againft all who would not 
embrace the-Jewifli religion, putting them to death by va¬ 
rious torjures, the moft common of which was throwing 
them into a glowing pit of fiie, from whence the Arabs 
gave him the opprobious title of the Lord of the Pit; Caleb 
or Elefbaan, king of Ethiopia, to revenge, the maflacre of 
the Chrillians atNajran, put an end to Judaifm and the 
king^jjp of the Hamyarites in Yaman, at the fame time. 
This event happened in the reign of the emperor Juftin, and 
will be more fully noted in the following fe^lion s. 
and lilt- Whether St. Paul preached in any piart of Arabia, pro- 
miftCkrif. perly fo called, we cannot pretend to determine ; but that 
jiaifiij. the Chriftian religictp was planted very early in this coun¬ 
try, will not .admit of a difpute. The Arabians we find 
rahked amongft thofe nations, fome of whofe members firft 
had the happinefs of being made converts to Chriftianity, 
feveral of them being prefent when the Holy Ghoft de- 
feended upon the apoftles. When the eaftern church, foon 
aftey the begiiining of the third pentury, was greatly ha- 
ral^ by diforders and perfecutions, great numbers of Chiif- 
tians fpught fliclter in Arabia; who being for the moft part 
of the Jacobite communion, that fe£l generally prevailed 
among the Arabs. The principal tribes that embracci^ 
Chriftianity were Haroyar, Ghafian, Piabia, Taghlah, Bahra, 
Tonuch, part of thofe of Tay and Kodaa, the inhabitants 
of Najran, and the Arabs of Hira. - The people of Najran 
became converts to Chriftianity in the time of Dhu Nowas 
above mentioned, and ^thofe of Hira received a great ac- 
cefliop by feveral tribes, who fled thither for refuge from 
the perfecution of that prince. How Al-Nooman, furnamed 
Abu-Kahus, king of Hira, who was flain a few months 
before Mah'otpmed’s biith, catne to profefs himfelf a Chrif¬ 
tian, and reclaimed from Paganifm the whole nation he 
governed, wilt he bemafter related. According to Abul- 
feda, his grandfather Monday, embraced Chriftianity, and 
built feveral 'chufches for the Chrijlians in Hira. Safiod- 
din fays, thift Najran yvas a bifbpp’s fee, and. rensarkablc for 
havinj' a Chriftian cJiurch ip early' tip^s. From Shahre- 
ftani «rc learn, fhat Moodar, Jciug of the Arabs, declared 
vyaf agaipfl tb.e emperoy Juftjnian, becaufe hehad ill-treated 
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thofc wboafTerted only one nature in Chrift, fince tbe Arab 
Chriftians at that time were of the Jacobite ^erfuafion. 
This is a fufBcient proof, that Chriftianity had got footing 
in Arabia before the reign of that prince. The Jacobites 
infift, and M. Afleman thinRrit probable, that the Syrian 
bifliop Jacobus Baradseus, who, acconling to Abul-Farajius, 
vifited all the regions adjacent to Syria, and ordained there 
bifliops, and prelbyters of the Jacobite fe£f, firft infcdled 
the Arabian Chriftians with Monophyfifm. 



It is natural to fuppofe, that as the Chriftians were fo Bifiopridt 
numerous in Arabia before the age of Mahommed, they h Arabia. 
had feveral bifhops there, when that impoftor firft began to 
form a itew fyftem of religion. Accordingly we find, that 
the Jacobites had two bilhops of the Arabs fubjeft to their 
Mafrian, or metropolitan of the Eaft. One of thefe was 
ftyled abfolutely the bilhop of the Arabs, whofe refidence 
was chiefly at Akula, which fome authors make the fame 
with Cufa, others a diflerent town near Baghdad. The 
other had the title of the bifhop of the Scenite Arabs, of 
the tribe of Thaalah in Hira or Hirta, as the Syrians call it, 
and feated in that city. Gregentius, who held a famous 
difpute fub dio for three days with Herbanus the Jew, be* 
fore the king of Hamyar, was bifliop or archbifhop of Dha-i 
far or Tephra, as it is called by the Greek authors. In the 
century preceding Mahommed ; and that Najran alfo waS 
a bifliop’s fee at the fame time, has been already obferved 
from Safioddin. We find likewife a prelate of this country 
ftyled the bifliop of the Tayites, though ..the extent and li- 
^mits of his diocefe cannot fo eafily be defined. The Nef- 
torians had but one bifliop, who prefided over both the dio- 
cefes of Hira and Akula, and was immediately fubjc£l to 
their patriarch. Arabia was in the earlieft ages remarkable 
for herefies, which Mr. Sale fays might in fome meafure be 
attributed to the liberty and independence of its tribes 
Before we conclude our account of the religipp, or 
ther religions of the ancient. Arabs, we muft obferve, thaf^ Arabia. 
fome of them attributed a power to the fixed ftars fuperior differetti 
to what even the Sabians thcmfelves allowed} infomueh;/"** 
that they would not take the leaft ftep without receiving a 
favourable omen from them : feveral alfo not only worlhip- 
ped deemons or genii, but likewife alTerted them to be the 
daughters of . God. The Koreifli were infefled vt^th ZenA 
dicifm, an error nearly related to tlfat of the SSlducees 
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among th<^.Jews. "We are told, that fcveral of this tribe 
worlhipped one God, and differed from all the other reli- 
giotts of the country, beforsstthe time of Mahommed *. 
hffgjtagt. Arabs make one oi|(4he mofl ancient nations in 

the world, having inhabited the country they at prefent pof- 
fefs almoft from the deluge, without intermixing with other 
nations, or being fubjugatcd by any foreign power, their 
language muft have been formed foon after, if not at the 
confuCon of Bahel. The two principal dialeffs were that 
fpoken by the Hamyarites and other genuine Arabs, and 
that of the Koreifh. in which Mahommed wrote the Ko¬ 
ran. The firft is fiyled by the Oriental writers th^ Arabic 
of Hamyar, and the other the pure or defeated. As Yarab, 
grandfather to Hamyar, is fuppofed by the Oriental writers 
to have bcen,the firfl whofc tongue deviated from the Sy¬ 
riac to the Arabic, the Hamyaritic dialedf, according to 
them, rnuft have approached nenrer to the purity of the 
Syriac, and confcquently have been more remote from the 
true genius of the Arabic, than that of any other tribe. The 
dialed of the Koreiflj, termed by the Koran the perfpicu- 
ous and clear Arabic, is referred to Iflimael as its author, 
■who, fay the above mentioned vyriters, firft fpoke it, and, 
»s Dr. Pocofke believes, after he had contradled an alliance 
with the family of Jorham by marriage, formed it of their 
language and the origin-al Hebrew. As therefore the Ham- 
yaritic dialedl: partook principally of the Syriac, fo that of the 
Koreifh was fuppofed to confift chiefly of the Hebrew : but, 
according to Jallalo’ddin, the politenefs and elegance of the 
dialedf of the Koreifh ought rather to be attributed to their 
having, from the remoteft antiquity, thecuftodyof theCaaba, 
and dwelling in Mecca the center of Arabia : for by this 
fitoation they were not only rendered more incapable of 
■ any intercourfe with foreigners, who might have corrupted 
thetr language, but.likewife frequented by the Arabs of all 
SiiliC‘.<ircui!fjacent country, both on a religious account, and 
’for the compofing of their dHFerences, from whofe difeourfe 
wnd verfes they took wlfatever words or phrafes they judged 
jnoft pure and elegant; by which means the beauties of the 
whole tongue hecaroe transfufed into this dialedt. The 
Arabs are fuIKoIrttte commendations of their language, 
\j|lih>ch is very harfiionious, expreflive, and, as' they fay, fo 
injmenfefy copious, t)jat no man uninfpired can be a per¬ 
fect matter of it, in its utmoft extent. How much it is fu- 
perio r Greek and Latin tongues in this particular, in 

,» SVp^Plifii. AI40>y. Mahoih. cap. vi. Al-Moffatraf. apud Po- 
' cockiuitfi^pv S 3 £. Rstand. de Reli^> Mahomra. p.'ajo, 
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fome meaftire appears from hence, that fometlmes a hare 
enumeration of the Arabic names of one particular thing, 
anti an explication of them, will make a confiderable vo¬ 
lume. Thus we are told, that Ebn Khalawih, one of the 
moft learned of the Arab grammarians, flirrote a whole trea- 
tife, which confifted entirely of an interpretation of five 
hundred words fignifying a lion ; and another whofe only 
fubjeef was a colleffion of two bundled words denoting a 
ferpent. Mahommedes A1 Firauzabadius, author of the 
great Arabic lexicon called Slamus, or the Ocean, relates, 
that he compofed a piece, containtt^ a defeription of the 
nature and advantages of honey, together with an explica¬ 
tion of eighty different terms expreffive of it; and yet that 
it had feveral other names; he iikewife mentions another 
of his books, wherein he had enumerated above a thoufand 
words denoting only a fword. Notwithftanding which, the 
Arabs believe the greateft part of their language to be loft; 
an opinion which will not feem improbable, when vve con- 
fider how late the art of writing became generally pradtifed 
among them : for though it was known to Job, their coun¬ 
tryman, to the Edomites, as well as the other Arabian na¬ 
tions bordering upon Egypt and Phoenicia, and to the Ham- 
yarites many centuries before Mahommed, as appears from 
fome ancient monuments, faid to be remaining in their 
charadler ; yet the other Arabs, and thofc of Mecca in par¬ 
ticular, unlefs fuch as were either Jews or Chriffians, were 
to the time of Moramer altogether ignorant of it. It was 
the ancient Arabic language preceding the reign of Jufti- 
nian which fo nearly refembled the Ethiopic ; for fince that 
time, and efpecially fince the age of Mahommed, all the 
Arabic dialedbs have been greatly corrupted. This is now 
the learned language of the Mahommedans, whoftudyitas 
the European Chriiiians do the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
A very great affinity between the ancient and modem 
• Arabic muff, however, be allowed; fo great an affinity, th&t Jgrtat»fi- 
in fubftance we may pronounce them the fame. Many coo- 
fiderable advantages flow from a knowlege of the Arabic 
tongue, all which may be confidered as fo many induce- modern ■ 
ments to ftudy it: but among^ thefe, thei.ehief feems to be, Jratk,. 
an inveftigation of thetrue mining of dmiy Hebrew words, 
whofe radices cannot be difeovered in the Hebrew original 
of the 01|(Teftament,' though they jre ftill preferred in the 
Arabic. . * 


Pocock. uhi fiipfa, p. —154. JalUlo'ddin. ln ifh. Mezhsr. 
cap. t, p. g, II, ,7. Al-Jauhariut & Moham. Al Finmzi^d. apud 
pocock. ubi fup. Job, chap. xix. velu_a.|, 14. job IkUdal^J^^mm. 

ail Hilt. ..SEthiop, lib. i. cap. i^sn. P-• 
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iMun. We have juft obferved, that the Hamyarite* were not 
ftrangers to the art of writing. The charadler ufcd by them, 
the moft ancient of any peculiar to the Arabs, wherein the 
letters'were not diftimftly feparate, went by the appellation 
of A1 Mofnad, from the mutual dependency of its letters or 
parts upon one another. This was neither publicly taught, 
nor fuffered to be ufed, without perntiflion. Moramer 
Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who lived not many 
years before Mohammed, was the inventor of the prefent 
Arabic chara£ler, which Baflip the Kendian, who married 
ihe filter of Abu Softaflj is faid to have learned from thofe 
of Anbar, and to have introduced at Mecca, only a little 
while before the inftitution of Mohammedifm. In Mohapi- 
med’s time the Morameric alphabet had made fo fmall a 
progrefs, that no one in Yaman could either write or read 
it} even Mohammed himfelf was incapable of doing ei¬ 
ther ; for which reafon he was called the Illiterate Prophet. 
According to Khalican, the prefent Arabic character was 
firft formed frdm the CuGc by Ebn Moklah, wazir, or vifir, 
to A1 Moktader, A1 Kaher, and A1 Radi, khalifs of Bagh¬ 
dad, who livcdrabout three hundred years after Moham¬ 
med ; and brought to great perfedlion by Ali Ebn Bowah, 
•w'bo flouriflied in the following century, and whofe name 
is yet famous among them on that account. The moft re¬ 
markable fpecimens of the Cufic charafler, fo denominated 
from Cufa, a city of Irak, where fomeof the firft copies of 
the Koran were written, are the following: part of that 
book in it on vellum, brought from Egypt by Mr. Greaves i 
fome other fragments of the fame bot^ in it, pubKlhed by 
Sir John Chardin; certain paflages of a MS. in the Bodleian 
library; the legends on feveral Saracenic coins dug up about 
fifty years ago on the coaft of the Baltic, not far from 
Dantzick; and, according to Mr. profeflbr Hunt, thofe 
noble remains of it that arc, or were lately to be feen, in Mr. 
Jtdeph Ames’s valuable colle£lion of antique curiofities., 
As fd the true origin of the ancient and modern Arabic al¬ 
phabets, we muft confffs ourfelves much in the dark *. 

' infect both the aneieqt and modern Arabic 

mndntMu alphabets, together with that of the African Saracens pub- 
mlphabtti. limed by Ritchey;‘^hich feUpis to.Jje the old Hamyaritic 
cbara£lcr mention*4 by A1 Flrauzabadius, AI Jannabius, 
Ebfi Khalican, aMSf Oborglus Ebn Amid, underj^e title' of 
AI Mofnad. ’< » 

t Ebn Khalican. Ebn Ha(he,m. AlFiraiizabadius. Al-Tannabiu«. 
Georg. Er^Amid. Job xix. aj, 14. Prideaux's X.ife of Mahom. p. 
*9,30. Chardin'sTr|ivels, vol.iiht p. teg. D’Herbel. Bibl. Orient. 

• i9<^ dlt )Si 4 . Gravius apud Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. 15 !!. 
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Tbe Modefn Arabic Alphabet. 


Order. 

Power. 


Name. 


Figure. 


I 

A or E. 


Elif. 

t 

1 

1 

1 

2 

B. . ^ 


Be. 



A 

J 

3 

T. 


Te. 

cx 


A 

J 

4 

T, blaefe, 

or lifping. 

Thfe. 


cLj 

A 

J 

5 

G. 


Gjim. 



:s 


6 

Hii. 


Hha. 



=s 

3 . 

7 

Ch. 


Cha. 

t 

z 

3: 


8 

D. 


Dal. 

0. 


tX 


9 

D, blsefe. 

or lifping. 

Dhfal. 

Jv 

6 

<A 

d 

10 

R. 


Re. 


y' 

J 

A 

11 

Z. 

V.. 

Ze. 

. 

y 

i 

J 

12 

S. 


Sin. 

(J**- 

cr 



*3 

Sj. 


Sjin. 

(JU. 




14 

s. 


Sad. 


0^ 


aO 

15 

D. 


Dad. 

U -2 




16 

T. 


Ta. 

la 

L 

L 

k 

17 

D. 


Da. 

la 

id 

k 

id 

18 

Tlie Hebrew jf. 

Ain. 


£ 

A 

£ 

J 9 

G Latin. 


Gain. 

t. 

£ 

A 

£ 

20 

F. 


Fe. 


• 

* 

A 

s 

21 

K. 


Kaf. 

CJi 

V-Ji 

Jt 

d 

22 

C. 


. Kef.« 


23 

L. 


Lam. 


J 

X 

J 

24 , 

M. 


Mim. 

f 

r 


>« 

25 

N. 


Nun. 


0 

A 

i 

26 

W. 


Waw. 


j 

-> 

J 

27 

% 

H, 


He.* ^ 

. A - 

s 



28 

I. 


Ic. 

Ljs 


A 

♦♦ 

J 


The 
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The Old Arabic Alphabet. 


/ 

1 

Eiif. 

J 

J 

Lam. 

• 

♦ 

Be. 


• V 

Mem. 

£ 

J. 

Gain. 

J 

J 

Nun. 


0 

Dal. 



Sad. 

b 

Dfal. 

/<b 

AO 


J? 

He. 



Ain. 

a? 


Waw. 

• 


Fe. 

.X 

* 

Gim. 


J- 

Ze. 


• 

i::a. 

Hha. 

>* 

• • 

Kaf. 

tfc 

f, 

Ta. 

J 


Re. 


.J 

Ye. 

OJ 

ti; 

Sin. 

Shin. 

.s 


Caf. 

• • 

3 

v::; 

Te. 


The African Saracenic Alphabet, probably the fame as th« 
Ancient Hamyaritic| given us by Bucher. 
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Though by far the greater part of the Arabs before Mo- ‘pie team- 
hammed could neither read nor write ; yet feveral of them 
became famous for their eloquence, and a perfe<Sf Ikill in jrubi, 
their own tongue. Herein they exercifed themfelves by 
compofing orations and poems. Their orations were of two 
forts, metrical and profaic. They endeavoured to excel in 
both, and whoever was able in an afl'embly to perfuade 
the people to a great enterprize, or difluade them from a 
dangerous undertaking, or gave them other wholefome ad¬ 
vice, Vas honoured with the title of Khateb or Orator, 
which is now given to the Mohammedan'preachers. From 
what we find in feveral authors, they purfued 'a method 
very difi'erent from that the Greek and Roman orators ; 
their fentenccs bcing-h^e loofe gems, without connexion ; 
fo that this fort.<’f conipofition ilruck the audience chiefly 
by the rouruiiitTs of the periods, the elegance of the ex- 
preflion, and the acutenefs of the proverbial fayings (T). 


(T) Since we are fpeakingof 
the Arab literature, our readers 
will expe£l foine account of the 
fabulift Lokman, fo famous all 
over the Fail. Lokman, fur- 
named Al Hakim, i. e. the 
Wile, or the Sage, according 
to Saddi, Akramas, andSchaab, 
was endued with the gift of pro ■ 
phecy, which came to him by 
luccelSon, he having been the 
fon or grandfon of a lifter or 
aunt of Job. The author of 
Taiallir makes him the fon of 
Raura, of Beor, the fon of Na- 
hor, the fon of Terah, and 
confeqiiently related to Abra¬ 
ham. Abouleits gives Lokman 
the furname of Al^u Anasn, 

I 


i. e. the Father of Anam ; 
though others pall his fon Ma- 
than. The author of the book 
intitled Ain al Mini fays, he 
was born in the time of Da¬ 
vid, and lived till the age of 
Jonah ; bilt this e.\'ceeds all be¬ 
lief. According to thedeferip- 
tion of his perlcn by the .4rab 
writers,he mull have been much 
deformed ; for they fay he was 
an Ethiopian or Nubian flave, 
and confequentlyofablack com¬ 
plexion, withf thick lips, and 
broad feSt. But, to balance thofe 
defers, he' received from God 
wifdom and eloquence in a great 
degree, which feme pretend 
were given him in a vifion, on 
his' 
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So perfuaded were they of their excelling in this way, tFii 
they would not allow any nation to underlland the art of' 
fpeakkig in public, except themfelves and the PerGans; 
which laft were reckoned much inferior in that refp'cdl to 
the Arabians. Two of the ancient Arabs, who immorta¬ 
lized their names by their eloquence, were Kofs and Sab- 
ban, of the tribe of Wayel. Hence* came the proverbs. 


his making choice of wifdom 
preferably to the gift of pro¬ 
phecy, either of which were 
offered him. The generality of 
the Mohammedans, therefore, 
contend that he was no prophet, 
but only a fage or wife man. 
Others relate, that when God, 
in order to reward his iran- 
fcendant piety, offered to make 
him his vicegerent on earth, he 
chole rather to remain in the 
condition of a (lave, though 
with an entire reGgnation to the 
divine will, begging that fJod 
would enable him to execute all 
his orders, in cafe he thought 
proper to fix him in fo liibliine 
a port. This, continue the 
fame authors, fo exceedingly 
pleafed God, that he made him 
fuperior to all other men in wif- 
dom ; infomuch that he wrote 
ten thoufand proverbs and fables 
for the inftruftion of mankind. 
From feveral authors it appears, 
that he lived in the reigns of 
Pavid and Solomon, and that 
Jie vvas an Ethiopian by birth. 
Ibid to the IfraeliteSiibut by re¬ 
ligion a Jew’. The author of 
Tarikh Montakhab affirms, that 
the fepulchre of Lokmaii was 
to be feen in his time at Ram- 
lah or Kamah, near Jerufalem; 
and that he was interred near 
feventy ptx>phet*,.who had been 
fiarved by the Jews^ and all 
died in one day. Jie U fatd fo 
have obtained his liberty on the 


following occafion : his mailer 
having one day given him a 
bitter melon to cat, he paid him 
fuch implicit obedience as to eat 
it all; at which his mailer be¬ 
ing furprifed, alked him, How 
he could eat fo naufeoiis a 
fruit } To which he replied. 
It was no wonder, that he 
fhould for once accept a bitter 
fruit liom the fame hand, from 
which he had received fo many 
favours. Our readers will na¬ 
turally ohferve, that Lokman, 
who lived in the time of the 
prophet Hud, or Hebcr, could 
not be the fame perfon with the 
fabulift here mentioned. 

As moll of the particulars re¬ 
lating to the perfon of Lokman 
here recited, as well as the quick 
repartees of which he is made 
the author by the commentators 
on the Koran, agreei fo well 
with what Maximus Planudcs 
has written of jlifop, thefc two 
fages are generally thought to 
have been the fame perfon. 
The greatrefemblancethe fables 
of Lockman bear to thofe ol 
aEfop is an additional argument 
in' favour of this notion. We 
are inclined to believe, that 
Planudes borrowed great part of 
his life of .®fop from the tradi¬ 
tions he met with in the Eaft 
concerning Lokman, and con¬ 
cluded thefe two perfons to have 
been the fame from the circum- 
fiances above mentioned (i). 


(0 Aufifor. apud D'Herbelot, in Art. Lokman. 
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r More e'xpert in the art of fpeaking than Kdfs,” arid 
“ More eloquent than Sabban.” They fecm to have been 
chiefly indebted to their poetry for the polifliing, and even 
prcfcrvation, of their language, before the ufe of letters 
was introduced amongft them ; for which reafon their au¬ 
thors generally confider this and the ftudy of their language 
together. In their poems, likewife, were preferred the 
diftinclion of defeents, the rights of tribes, and the me¬ 
mory of great adfions. An excellent poet, therefore, re- 
flcdled an honour on his tribe; fo that as foon as any per* 
fon began to be admired for his performances of this kind 
in a tribe, the other tribes fent publicly to congratulate 
them on the occafion, and themfelves made entertainments, 
at which the women allifted, drefled in their nuptial orna¬ 
ments, finging, to the found of timbrels, the happinefs of 
their tribe, who had now one to protedl their honour, to 
preferve their genealogies, and the purity of their language, 
and to tranfmit their aftions to pofterity. As the Arabs 
confidered an elegant and inftrudtive poem as the moft fub- 
lime of all human performances, a fpirit of emulation was 
kept up among their poets; for which purpofe, the tribes 
had once a year a general aflembly at Ocadh, a place ren¬ 
dered famous on this account, where they kept a weekly 
mart or fair, which was held on our Sunday. This annual 
meeting lalted a whole month, during which time they em¬ 
ployed themfelves, not only in trading, but in repeating 
their poetical compofitions, contending and vying with each 
other for the prize. The poems that were judged to excel, 
they laid up in their king’s treafuries; fuch as the feven ce¬ 
lebrated poems, thence called A1 Moallakat, written on 
Egyptian filfc, in letters of gold. On this account they had 
alfo the name of AI Modhahabat, or golden verfes. It 
is worthy obfervation, that fuch a public congratulation 
was made only on the birth of a boy, the rife of a poet, and 
the fall of a foal of generous breed ; which they ellcemed 
three points of great felicity. Though poetry was of fo 
high an antiquity among the Arabs, they did not at firft 
write poems of any juft length, but only exprefled in verfe 
occaflonally ; nor was their profody digefted into rules, till 
fome time after Mohammed. The firft author of a poem 
that confifted of thirty verfes, or Al-Kafidah, was Mohalhel. 
According to Al-Khalil, there are fifteen different kinds of 
Arabic verfe. Mohammed fupprefled <he fair and aflembly 
at Ocadh, which occafioned poetry to decline in bis time, 
and for fome years after, the Arabs being then employed 
in extending their conquefts ; but upon the recufn of peacd 
VoL. XVI. U tbu 
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this {ludy was rcvitcd, and almoft all forts of learning wc'tli; 
encouraged, and not a little improved 

Before we difmifs opr prefent fubjeft, it will be proper 
to take notice of fome few particulars relating to the chro¬ 
nology of the Arabs. They divided the year into twelve 
Imonths, whofe ancient names were, i. Mutemer. 2. Nagir. 
3. Chavan. 4 Savan. Ritma. 6. Ida. 7. Afam. 8. Adil. 
p. Natil. 10. Vail. II. Varna. 12. Burcc. But Kelab, the 
fon of Morrah, from whom Mohammed was lineally de- 
fcended, having, from certain events happening in every 
month, given new names to them, the old denominations 
in his time began to grow obfolete amongll the Korcifli; and 
afterwards, by the authority of Mohammed, when he had 
brought all the reft of the Arab tribes under his power, 
were totally aboliflied in every part of Arabia. The firft 
day of Mutemer, or Muharram, being the firft day of the 
year, was celebrated by the ancient kings of Yaman with 
•great feftivity and munificence, as it was likewife by the 
Perfians and other eaftern nations. The Arabians anciently 
divided the year alfointo fix feafons : i. The feafon of herbs 
and flowers. %. Summer. 3. The hot feafon. 4. The fea- 
fon of fruits. 5. Autumn, or rather the latter part of au¬ 
tumn. 6. Winter. The ancient Arab year was lunifolar; 
but the cu^ora of intercalating months, in order to make 
the courfe of the moon agree w’ith that of the fun, was abo- 
liihed by Mohammed. The Arabs, like the Egyptians, In¬ 
dians, Greeks, and Romans, anciently computed their time 
by weeks, or periods of feven days, as we learn from a very 
ancient Arab poet, who died many ages before the publi¬ 
cation of the Koran. The old names of thefe days are given 
us by that poet in the following order : 1. Euvel. 2. Bahun. 
3. Gebar. 4. Debar. 5. Munis- 6. Aruba. 7. Xijar “. 

The fciences chiefly cultivated by the ancient Arabians 
were three ; that of their hiftory and genealogies ; fuch a 
knowlege of the ftars as to foretel the changes of weather; 
and the interpretation of dreams. They valued themfelve.s 
extremely on account of the nobility of their families, and 
fo many difputes happened on that occafion, that it is no 
wonder if they took great pains in fettling their defeents. 
Their knowlege of the ftars was obtained from long expe- 
lience, and not from any regular ftudy, or aftronomical 

m A 1 Motarezzi, in I«’b. Mogreb. Mohammed. Ebn Salain. Al- 
Tauhar. & Al-Firauzabad. apud Pocockium, p, 159—161. ut & ipfe 
Poc.ockius, ibid. » Gol. Not. ad Alfraganum, p. •;—16. Pri- 

deaox’s Life of Mahomet, p. z. ed. Lond. 171). Al-Koran, Mo¬ 
hammed. patf,' Philof. Xiralit. Poet. antiquilF, apud Golium. ubie. 
fop. 
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•Tules. The Arabians and Indians applied themfelves to ob- 
ferve the fixed ftars, contrary to other nations, whole ob- 
fervations were almoft confined to the planets ; and they 
foretold their efFedbs from their influences, not their nature. 

That the Arabs underllood fomething of phyfic before the 
time of Mohammed, appears from hence, that the famous 
Arabian phyfician A 1 Harith Ebii Khalda, fo celebrated 
amongft his countrymen, was older than that impoftor. 

They feem to have made no farther progrefs in allronomy, 
which they afterwards cultivated with fo much fuccefs, than 
to obferve the influence of the flats upon the weather, and 
to give them names; a fcience the more obvious and natu¬ 
ral to them, as they led a paftoral life, lying night and day 
in the open plains. The names they bellowed on the liars 
generally alluded to cattle and flocks, and they were fo nice 
in diflinguiflring them, that no language has fo many names 
of liars and afterifms as the Arabic. Onirocritic, or the art 
of interpreting dreams, this nation had in common with the 
Egyptians and Chaldaeans ; as likewife divination by arrows, 
and, as is probable, fomething of genethliacal aftrology 

That fomc of the Arabs had a great degree of knowlege They had ' 
in feveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo,, who m~ 
forms us, that the people of Tamna and the adjacent pro- tegeofth* 
vinces had magnificent temples, and elegant houfes, built 
in the Egyptian tafle. The fame author likewife relates, ’ 
that in Arabia Felix, befides the hulbandmen, there were 
many artificers, and, amongll others, thofe who made palm- 
wine, which, he intimates, was much ufed by the Arabs. 

They confidered the exercife of arms and horfemanlhip as 
one of their principal accomplilhments, being obli^d to 
praclife and encourage it, on account of the indepefl|dency of 
their tribes, whofe frequent difputes occafioned almoll per¬ 
petual wars. Hence it became an ufual faying amongll 
them, that God had bellowed four peculiar things on the 
Arabs, namely, turbans inftead of diadems, tents inflead 
of walls and houfes, fwords inftead of intrenchmcnts, and 
poems inftead of written laws. The principal arms ufed by 
the ancient Arabs were bows and arrows, darts or javelins, 
and broad fwords or.fcimeters p. ‘ 

With regard to thodifpofition of the ancient Arabs, it frf 
will be proper to remark,'that they had their good and bad th^ancUnt 
qualities, their excellencies and defefls, as well as other na- Araft. 

% 

• A 1 Shabrellan. apud Pocockium, in Orat. ante Carmen. Tograi. 
p. 9. & Not. in Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 164. Al-Jauhar. Al-Firauaa- 
bad. & Ebn al Athir, ibid. p. i«3, 'H- Hyde in Not. ad Tabula* 

Stellar, fixar. UlugU Bsighi, p-+, 5. Sale'* Prelim. Dife. p. 31, 3*. 
t Strabo, lib, xvi, 
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Arabs ftould have bad fuch a genius for traffick, if their 
country produced fuch immenfe quantities of the mod pre¬ 
cious commodities, as feme authors fugged. Balfam, cin¬ 
namon, and calOa, the Happy Arabia abounded with, as 
likewife myrrh, frankincenfe, and all the mod noble fpiccs 
and perfumes. Its inhabitants had likewife cattle fufficient 
to fupply all their neighbours, and even many of the re¬ 
moter nations : but, above all, the gold, which was the 
produce of this country, has been reprefented by Agatharchi- 
des and Strabo to be fo plentiful as to exceed all belief. 
According to them, the Alilaei and Caffandrini, in the 
fouthern parts of Arabia, had gold in fuch quantities amongd 
them, that they would give double the weight of gold for 
iron, triple its weight for brafs, and ten times its weight for 
diver. In digging the earth they found fome pieces of pure 
gold, which needed no refining, as large as olive-dones, 
others as big as medlars, and, ladly, others equal to 
walnuts. Hence it came to pafs, that all the furniture 
of their houfe», even their chairs, beds, cups, and vclTcls 
of ail kinds, confided of gold and filver ; and, accord¬ 
ing to Agatharchides, they alone enriched Syria to a great 
degree under the Ptolemies, and rewarded the mercan¬ 
tile diligence and labour of the Phoenicians. Contiguous 
to the Alilsei and Cafl'andrini were the Dedebte or licb-.c, 
through whofe country palled a river fo abounding with 
particles of gold, that the mud at the mouth of it feem- 
cd to confid entirely of that metal. Diodorus relates, that 
this gold was of fuch a bright and glorious colour, that 
it added an exceeding ludre and beauty to the mod valuable 
gems fet in it. In Ihort, continues the lad author, Arabia 
Felix, at lead the region of the Sabsci, V'as fo rtnmenfcly 
rich, that all the treafures of the world feemed to centre 
there •, all the commodities of Afia and Europe being brought 
thither, as to an univerfal mart: but notwithdanding the 
fcappinefs of its climate, its fertility and riches, Strabo in¬ 
timates, that Arabia was aggrandized folely by trade, and 
that in reality a great part of the riches, which the ancients 
imagined were the produce of Arabia, came from the In¬ 
dies, and the coads of Africa : for the Egyptians, who had 
engrofled that trade, which was then carried on by way of 
the Red Sea, indudrioufly concealed the truth, and kept 
their ports Ihut, to prevent foreigners from penetrating into 
Ihofe countries, or receiving .any information from thence. 
And this precaution on the one fide, and the deferts, un. 
paflable to drangers, on the other, were the reafon why 
Arabia was fo little known to the Greeks and Romans. 
. Among other vefiels the Arabs ufed on the Red Sea, t6 

carry 
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r..<frry on their commerce with Egypt and Ethiopia, were 
fome made of leather, the invention of which the reflux of 
that fea fuggefted to them. 

Among the principal cuftoms of the ancient Arabs, be- 
fides chofe contained under fome of the former general heads, 
may be ranked the following; 

I. 'I'he ancient A rabs ufed cirenmeifion, either on the eighth Cuftoms at 
day, according to riiiJoflorgius, or after they had completed the ancient 
the thirteenth year of their age, when Iflimael was circuity- Arabs. 
cifed, as jofephus aflerts. A1 Gazalius intimates, that they 
underwent the rite of circumcifion when all their teeth were 
completely formed, and Ebn al Athir, fixes the sera for this 
operation, betwixt the tenth and fifteenth year, which feems 
to correfpond with what we find advanced by Jofephus. 

The Arab writers affirm Mohammed to have been born 
both without a navel and a prepuce. 2. They frequently 
fed upon black-puddings, which confifted of the inteftines 
of camels filled with their blood, which they called mof- 
wadd. 3. They were extremely additfed to divination and 
augury. When any one fet out upon a journey, he obferved 
the firft bird he met with ; and, if it flew to the right, he 
purfued his journey ; but if to the left, he returned home. 

Some paid the like regard to the motions of all other ani* 
mals. When a perfon, diftrulting the fidelity of his wife, 
w^ent a journey, he tied together fome of the bows of a trees 
called al-ratam ; and if, upon his return, he found them in 
the fame pofition, he judged fhe had been faithful to him, 
otherwife not. For the manner of their divination by ar¬ 
rows, we mud refer our readers to Dr. Pococke’s Specimen 
Hilloriae Arabum. All the fpecies of augury and divina¬ 
tion were forbid by Mohammed; as likewife the plays of 
chefs, dice, and cards, which in the Koran are compre¬ 
hended under the name Al Maifer. 4. When a flie-camel 
or ewe had brought forth twins ten times, fhe had an ear 
cut olF, and w'as afterwards fent to graze at liberty; but 
women were never permitted to tafte of her flefh. 5. Ac¬ 
cording to fome ai^hofs, many of the idolatrous Koreifli 
buried their daughters alive as foon as they were born, upon 
a mountain near Mecca, called Abu Dalamah. 6. It was 
not uncommon for an Arab to marry his father’s wife, who, 
as they imagined, by an hereditary right, belonged to the 
cldelt fon, or, if he was already provided for, to one of his 
brethren; but this the moft virtuous ^f them condemned as 
an ignominious and (hocking crime, and ftyled the perfon 
guilty of it Al Daizan. 7. Some of them married two fif- 
ters ; a pradlice which Shahreftani condemns. 8. Moft of 
them went a pilgrimage to the Caaba, obferving fome par- 

U 4 ticular 
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ticular ceremonies, which our readers will find'defcribed. 
hy Abulfeda. 9. The Caaba, their great temple or place of 
religious worfhip from the remoteft antiquity, was their 
kebla, or place towards which they turned themfelves when 
tjiey prayed. IQ. Every third year they intercalated a 
month, their years confilling of lunar months, as already 
pbferved. ii. They frequently waftied their mouths and 
noftrils, combed their hair, cleaned their teeth, pared their 
n|ils, and had other ufages conducive to e.Ktenial purifica¬ 
tion. 12. Whenever any one was found guilty of theft, 
they immediately cut off his right-hand. 13. They addreff- 
ed themfelves to their kings in thefe terms, “ May you 
avert all maledidlion I” or, according to Dr. Pococke, in or¬ 
der to fhew their profound refpcdl: and reverence for, as 
well as fubrhiffion to his perfon, “ He hath averted all ma- 
ledidiion j” i. e. may God be propitious to you ! or, may 
God prolong your life ! This form of falutation was firu 
tifed to Yarab the fon of Kahtan, whofc memory is held in 

f reat veneration by the Arabs to this day. 14. In Arabia 
'etrsea a prince of one family, always governed, and was 
Sitlended and ferved by a perfon ftyled the king’s brother, 
yy. In Arabia Felix the king’s brothers preceded his fans, 
and had greater refpetSl fhewn them, as being more ad¬ 
vanced in years. 16. The Troglodytes, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Arabia, lived a paftoral life, and kept their wives 
and children in common. They were governed by feveral 
tyrants, who had wives, whom their fubjedts were pro¬ 
hibited to lie with, under the penalty of a flieep. T'he 
•women hung a fifh-fliell about their necks, which they be¬ 
lieved to be a prefervatiye againft all kinds of fafeination. 
17. Strabo intimates, that there was but one wife in a fa¬ 
mily, amongfl; feme tribes of the Arabs, with whom all the 
men lay by turns ; and that, w'hjlft one was engaged with 
her, a ftaff was eredted before the door of the tent, as a 
fignal to bp prevent another’s approach : but the fenior of 
the family, yvho always governed it, lay with her in the 
night. Adnifery they puniihed with death ; but efteemed 
him only guilty of it, who w'as faminar with a woman of 
vnotber tribe. 18. The Nabathseans were great oscono- 
ynifts, and therefore infli^ed punifliment publicly on fuch 
as fqtiandered away their fublfance ; but paid great refpedb 
to fuch as increafed it- 19. As they had very few flaves 
among them, relations either ferveefat meals, and on other 
pccafions, or they afitfted one another, or, laftly, ferved 
fihemfelyes; which ufage likewife extended to their phylr 
archs. 20. At their fealls they generally admitted only 
thirteen j&erfons; and had always two muficians to per*- 
• ' form 
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form during tlie whole entertainment. 21. Their phylarchs 
had fo little power, that they were almoft upon a level with 
the populace, and had their conduft frequently infpefted 
into, and were obliged to give an account of it in perfon to 
a public aflembly of their rfefpe£live tribes. 22. Their ci¬ 
ties were not walled round, fcarce any foreign invader ever 
attempting to difturb them. 23. It was a common praflice 
among the Saracens or Scenite Arabs to have mercenary 
wives, hired for a time, marrying in one place, bringing 
forth in another, and educating their children in a third. 
Nor is this matter greatly altered fince the admiflion_ of di¬ 
vorces. 24. According to feme authors, the ancient Arabs 
circumcifed their daughters, as well as their fons. 25. When 
the Sabseans found themfclves almoft overcome by the ftrong 
odours emitted by their perfumes and aromatic plants, they 
had recourfe to the fumes of bitumen, and the hair of goat’s- 
beard, fet on fire under the nofe of the patient. 26. They 
reaped twice a year, having two harvefts, as well as the 
Indians and Ethiopians. 27. In their wars they brought 
into the field a great number of camels, carrying each of 
them two archers fitting back to back, that in any general 
adlion they might be able to oppofe the enemy both in rear 
and in front at the fame time •. 


SECT. III. 

^he Hi/lory of the Arabs to the Time of Mohammed. 

J OKTAN the fon of Eber, whom the Arabs call Kahtan, ‘johtemani 
had thirteen fons, who, fame time after the confufion kufamiif 
of languages at Babel, fettled in Arabia, extending them- 
felves from Meflia to Sephar, a mountainous diftrift in the 
fouth-eafternpartof thatpcninfula. Tothisdiftri£l,inallpro- thtconfu- 
bability, part of the provinces of Hadramaut and Shihreor- fion of laa- 
refponds, particularly that adjacent to the city ■of NhafaiiSar 
Saphar, in which fome traces of Mofes’s Sephar feem ftill to 
be preferred. The names of thefe thirteen planters were, 

Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmavetb, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, 

Diklab, Obal, Abiniael, Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab. 

. s Agatharclud. Cnid. ubi ftipra. Riodor. Siciil. Hb. ii. & lib, iii. 

Strabo, lib. xvi. Philoftorg. Hilt. Ecclefiart. lib. iii. Jofeph. Anti¬ 
quit. lib. i. cap. Al Gazaliiis, & Ebn al Athirapud rocockium, 
in Not. ad Spec. Hill. Arab. p. 319- Al-Zamakhfliar. Al-Beidawi 
in cap. 5. Al-Koran. Moliatnined. Al-Mollatraf. Mohammede* 
Al-Firauzabadius & Al Painilius apud Pocpckiuin, u 1 )i fupra, p, 

5*1,3»*> 3^3) & fcq- 
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As for Hadramaut, Seba, Ofir, and Kawilah, the fons of 
Kahtan, mentioned by M. D’Herbelot, they were undoubt¬ 
edly the fanae with Hazarmaveth, Sheba, Ophir, and Ha- 
vilah; as appears, not only from the affinity of names, but 
likewife the order in which the three laft are placed. Ac¬ 
cording to Ahmed Ebn Yufcf, Eahtan had tlnrty-one fons 
by the fame wife, of whom all but two, leaving Arabia, 
wept and fettled in India, ^arab, the elder of thofc two, 
fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Yaman, giving name, 
if w’C believe the Arab writers, both to their country and 
language. Jorham, the younger, founded the lungdoin of 
Hejaz, where his pofterity poffeffed the throne till the time 
of Iffimael. That Yarab and Jorham are the Jerah and Ha-' 
doram of Scripture, we cannot help thinking probable, 
though we are far from iiiClUng upon it. Let this be ad¬ 
mitted, and it will follow', that the fecond king of Yaman 
was called Jerah or Yarcah, not Yarab ; and confequcntly, 
that the peninfula of Arabia, and the Arabic tongue, could 
not have received their denominations from that prince, as 
the Arabs pretend: but whether Yarab or Jorham be the 
fame perfons with Jerah and Hadoram, we cannot infer 
from the difagreement betwixt their names, as M. Ga- 
gnier feems to have done, that every thing related by the 
Arabs of the former is a downright fitSlioii : becaufe, as 
their language differed gradually more and more from 
the Hebrew, the Arabs undoubtedly altered the moft an¬ 
cient proper names. Of this alteration Hazarmaveth and 
Hadramaut, Joktan and Kahtan, which confeffedly denote 
the fame pcrfoiis, are a fulKeient proof. Elmacinus fays, 
that Kahtan was the father of the Arabs, and that he begat 
many children, who chofc for their princes or leaders Saba, 
Ophir, and Gjawilah, i. e. Sheba, Ophir, and Ilavilah ; 
an affertion which contradicts w'hat we find advanced by 
Abmed Ebn Yufef, Abulfcda, and others. And this dif¬ 
agreement between the moft celebrated eaftern writers, 
wi^ regard lo the firft kings of Arabia, clearly evinces, that 
none of them, at lead in this point, can be entirely depended 
upon *. 

mi this Iffimael, and his mother Hagar, having been difmiffed 
l/bmaeltAe fiy Abraham in the manner already related, retired into the 
fi" wildernefs of Paran, where they w'ere fupported by the 

*"■ diviac favour and affiftance. God had affured Hagar in 


t Abulfed. Hift. cap. a. Abmed Ebn Yufef apud tocockium, in 
Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab, p, 40. Gen. ch. x. v. *5—31. Safioddin. 
in Lex GeMraphic. R. Saadias in Verfion. Arab. Pentat. Pocock. 
tibi fopra,# i 40,45, 78,151. D’Herbel. Bibl. Oriental, art. Saba & 
Hegiaz. Gaga, in Diacrib. fe£t. i, a. 
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her diftrefs, before the birth of Ifiimle), that her fon (houM 
be the father of a mod numerous and potent nation; that 
he and his defeendents fliould be wild, and live in a date 
of enmity with the red of mankind ; and yet that they 
Ihould never be thoroughly fubjagated by any foreign power. 

The truth of which mod furprifing predidhiim appears from 
the manner of life, difpofition, power, and government of 
the Sccnite Arabs, or, as they are frequently now dyled, 
the Wild Arabs, from the age of Iflimael to the prefent time. 

For, from Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ammianus Marccl- 
linus, to omit other ancient authors, as vt'cll as the rela¬ 
tions of all modern travellers, who have vifited the coun- 
triys they inhabit, they now live in the fame manner as their 
father Iflimael lived. Their difpofition likewife is the fame 
that it was prcdidled to be, and always has been ; that is, 
their hand has been againd every man, and confequently 
every man’s hand againd them; fince they always have 
lived, and dill do for the mod part, by pillaging pafTen- 
gers of all nations. They never were reduced to, or at 
lead for any time continued in a date of fervitude, as ap¬ 
pears from all the principal ancient hidorians mentioning 
them, and their prefent almod abfolute independence on 
the Turkifh government. 

Iflimael, as we learn from the facred hidorian, relided in Ijbmael 
the wilderncfs of Paran, and married an Egyptian. In con-yorwiaa 
formity to the divine preditfion to Abraham, he had twelve 
foils, the heads of fo many tribes, which in after-ages grew jorhamitts 
exceedingly potent, whofe names we have already given, by mar- 
The Arab writers fay, that he took to wife the daughter of riage. 
Modad king of Hejaz, defeended lineally from Joi ham the 
founder of that kingdom. Be that as it may, he died at 
a hundred and thirty-feven years of age, probably not far 
from the borders of Egypt. As the Arabs have always 
corifidered him as the faVlier of the greated part of their 
nation, and this opinion is drongly eountenanedd by Scrip¬ 
ture, we may confider him and Joktan as the principal 
planters of Arabia. We rnufl. not imagine, however, that the 
Scenite Arabs were the only defeendents of Iflimael, though 
probably they might be the bulk of them ; fuice Mofes gives 
us to underfland,that fome Ifhmaelites hadc^les and towns. 

For all other particulars relating to Iflimael, our readers 
may have recourfe to the Jewilh hiftory 

The kingdqpn of Yaman, or at leafli^the better part of it, 
particularly the provinces of Saba and Hadramaut, was go- 

<> Vide Pocock. Not. ad«pec. Hid. Arab, p 78, 79. Gen cliap-icxv. 
ver. 17. Abulfcd. Al-Firauzabad. aliofque Sciiptor. Arabic. Cten. 
tliap. XXV. ver. 16. 

wrned 
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verned by princes of thS tribe of Hamyar, the fon of Saba, 
the great-grandfon of Kahtan, though at length the king¬ 
dom was tranflated to the defceiidents of Cahlan his brother, 
■who ftill retained the title of king of Hamyar. The Ha- 
myarites were called Homerites by the later Greek and La¬ 
tin authors, and Immirenians by Theodorus Leftor; their 
princes bad the general title of Tobba, which fignifies fne- 
cej]hr, as the Egyptian kitigs had that of Pharaoh, the Ro¬ 
man emperors that of Csefar, and the fucceflbrs of Mo¬ 
hammed that of Khalif. Several inferior princes reigned in 
other parts of Yaman; but they were chiefly, if not en¬ 
tirely, fubjeft to the king of Hamyar, who was ftyled the 
great king : but as hiftory has recorded nothing of thefe re- 
guli that deferves the lead attention, we fhail drop them, 
and immediately proceed to the feries of the kings of Ya¬ 
man or Hamyar 

KtAtan, 1. Kabtan or Joktan, the fon of Eber, is faid to have 
firft reigned, and worn a diadem, in Yaman ; but how long 
he fat upon the throne, or what remarkable events happened 
during his reign, we no where learn 

Tarab. 2. Yarab, the fon of Kahtan, was a prince greatly cele¬ 

brated by the Arab hiftorians'. 

Yajbah. 3. Of Yalhab, fon to the preceding prince : nothing but 
the name furvives. 

JtidShtms. 4. Abd Shems, i. e. the fervant of the fun, furnamed Saba, 
the fon of Yafhab, next alcended the throne, who was fuc- 
cefsful in his expeditions againit his enemies, carried off 
much fpoil, and took many prifoners. He is faid to have 
built the city of Saba or Mareb, as likewife that ftupendous 
mound or bink which formed the v^ill refervoir above that 
city. By means of this refervoir, which received all the 
water that came down from the mountains, the kings of 
Yaman not only fupplied the inhabitants of Saba and their 
lands with water, but likewife kept the territories they had 
fubdued in greater awe ; fince, by cutting them off from a 
communication with it, they could at any time greatly dif- 
trefs them. Abd Shems had many fons ; but the molt ce¬ 
lebrated of them were Hamyar, Amru, Cahlan, and Alhaar*. 

hamyar- 5. Hamyar, the fon of Abd Shems or Saba, according to 
the Oriental ai^hors, was fo called from the red cloaths he 

c MohammedeS Al-Firaurabadius, Ebn Athir, Abulfed. Al-Jau- 
har. Sale, ubi fupi'a, p. 9, 10. Vide etiam AITeman. Not. in Sim. 
Epife. Bath. Arfamenf.tn Bibl. Orient, tom. i. Abiilfed. Hift. 
cap. 4. • Al Motarezzi in lib. Mogr. Ahmed^bn Yufef apud 

Pocockinm, in Not- ad Spec. Hid. Arab. p. 40. Pocock. in Orat. 
ante Carmen Tograi, fub init. & alib. EbnShohnah. f Geogr. 
Nubienf. dim. ii. part 6. Golii Not* ad Alfragan. p. 87. Vide etiam 
Sale, ubi fupra, p. 10. 
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xvore. He expelled Thamud from Yaman, who took re¬ 
fuge in Hejaz. From this prince the tribe or kingdom of 
Hamyar deduced its name. Some aflert, that not Kahtan, 
but Hamyar,was thefirll king of Yaman that wore a diadem*. 

6. Wayel, the fon of Hamyar, according to Abulfeda, Krajgt. 
fuccceded himin the kingdom; but other authors make his 
brother Cahlan his fuccell’or. 

7. After Wayel reigned his fon Alfacfac. .Alfatfae, 

8 . Yaafar, the fon of Alfacfac, next mounted the throne. Taajar. 

9. He was fucceeded by I>hu Riyafli. DhuRijaJb. 

10. After him A 1 Nooman, the fon of Yaafar, fwayed AlNoman. 
the fceptre of Yaman. 

11. Then came Afmah, the fon of Nooman. Afmak. 

12. Shaddad, the fon of Ad, the fon of A 1 Matata, the shadiiad. 
fon of Saba, a very potent prince, fucceeded Afmah. 

13. Lokman, the brother of Shaddad, was the next king, Lekman. 
according to the moil received opinion, though fame au¬ 
thors are of a different fentiment. 

14. The reins of government next fell into the hands of DhuSadad. 
his brother Dhu Sadad. 

15. A 1 Hareth, the fon of Dhu Sadad, next afeended the AlHartti. 
throne. He greatly enriched the kingdom of Yaman, and 

was the firft who had the title or furuame of Tobba above 
mentioned given him by his fubje£ls. 

16. Dhu’l Karnain Affaab, the next king, was the fon of D/m'l 
Rayefh. This wa.s the two-horned prince mentioned in the Kamaiit. 
Koran, and not Alexander the Great, as we learn from 

Ebn Abbas*". 

17. DhuT Manar Abrahah, the fon of Dhu’l Karnain, Dhu'lMa, 
fucceeded his father; but nothing remarkable happened 

during his reign. 

18. Africus, the fon of Dhu’l Manar Abrahah, from ^fricut. 

whence that paft of the world called Africa was fo deno¬ 
minated, according to fome of the ea'lletn writer, next af- 
fumed the reins of government ‘. *, 

19. Dhu’i Adhaar Amrti, the,fon of Africus, who reigned Dhul Ad~ 
after his father, received the name or furnaine*of Lord of ^"<2* Am- 
Tenors, from the terror with which his fubjedls were ftruck 

at the fight of certain monftrous men, or fatyrs, or apes, 
as fome aihrm, whom he had taken prifoners in war, and 
brought into Yaman K " ,, 

« Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Al-Jann^bius, Gjlii Not® ad Alfragan. 
fup. Pocock. Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab p 57* ^Al-Kor. • 

Mohammed, cap. 18. Ebn Abba*. ^ Ahmed Ebn Yuref, Scho. 
liaft. in Puem. Ebn Abnuni, &e, k Pocockius ubi fop. p. S 9 - 

20. The 
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by various tortures, the moft common of which was; throw¬ 
ing them into a pit of fire j whence he had the opprobrious 
appellation of the Lord of the Pit. This perfecution we 
find mentioned in the Koran s. 

44. Dhu Jadan, i. e. the pcrfon veith a Jivcct voicc^ fuc- 
ceeded Dhu Nowas, and was the lall of the Hamyaritic 
monarchs, according to Abulfeda 5 but Ahmed Ebn Yufef 
and A1 Jannabius make Dhu Nowas the lafl: prince of the 
true Hamyaritic line, reigning in a continual fucceffion. 
He was a bigotted Jew, as juft obferved, and treated his 
Cbriftian fubjedls with fuch barbarity, that Elefbaas, or 
Elelbaan, king of Ethiopia, fent over forces to alfift them. 
Dhu Nowas, not being able to make head againft the Ethio¬ 
pians, was at laft driven to that extremity, that he forced 
Iris horfe into the fea, and loft both his crown and life to¬ 
gether. According to Amed Ebn Yufef above mentioned, 
be reigned fixty-fix years; an account which, though im¬ 
probable, does not exceed all belief, as does the length of 
his reign recorded by A1 Jannabius. 7 he Najaflii, or king 
of Ethiopia, eftabliflied the Chriftian religion in Yaman, 
and fixed upon the throne there, 

45. Aryat, an Ethiopian ^ 

46. AbrahaEbn al babah, furnamed A1 Afliram, i. e. the 
Sl'it-nofcdy from a wound in the face, was the fecond Ethio¬ 
pian icing, or rather viceroy to the Najaflii, in Yaman. 
He was Ityled the Lord of the Elephant; which appella¬ 
tion appears to be founded.upon the following ftory, handed 
down to us by the commentators upon the Koran. Abraha 
built a magnificent church for the Chrillians in Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yaman, with a defign to Induce the Arabs 
to go in pilgrimage thither, inftead of vifiting Mecca. For 
he thought he fliould be able to abolifh paganifm, could he 
deftroy the veneration of the Arabs for the Caaba, by 
bringing them to a place more fumptuous and grand, which 
would more ftrongly attradf their curiofity, and gradually 
excite their devotion. 7'his fcheme hadibon fuch an effect, 
that the devotion andconcourfeofthe pilgrims at the Caaba 
began confiderably to diminifli; a circumftance which be¬ 
ing obferved by the Koreiili, who were fuperftitioully at¬ 
tached to that place, they fent one Nofail, as he is ftyled 
by fome, of the tribe of Kenanah, to offer an indignity to 
the Chriftian church at Sanaa, in order to leffen that reli¬ 
gious regard which the Arabs began to have for it. Nofail 

sBaronius in Anmit. ad fee. 6. Theophan. Niceph. Callift. Siiti. 
Metapliraft. Pag. &c. Videetiam AfTeman. Biblioth. Orient, vo). i. 
p. 3S9~3^5' ' Abulfeda, Akmed Ebn Yufef, & Al Jannabiu*, 

f rideauk’s Life of Mabom. p. 61, 

therefore* 
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tlicrefore, getting into it by night, upon a folemn f'jftival, 
defiled the altars and walls with his excrements ; l.iuI, mak¬ 
ing his efcape by favour of the night, piibliliied every wlicie 
what he had done. At this profanation Abrahn, being 
highly incenfed, vowed the dellrubfion of the Caaba, and 
for ihat pnrpofe affsmbled a conliderable body of forces, 
wherein weie feveral elephants, which he liad obtained of 
the king of Ethiopia, their minibcr being, as fome fay, 
thirteen, though others mention but one, at the head of 
which he advanced towards Mecca. '1 he Meccans, unable 
to defend their temple and city, and terrified at Abraha’s 
approach, particularly on account of his elephants, none of 
which creatures had ever before been feen in Arabia, re¬ 
tired to the neighbouring mountains, where they intrenched 
themfelves. But God himfelf, at this junfturc, interpofed 
in an extraordinary manner. For, when the Ethiopian 
came near Mecca, and would have entered it, the ele¬ 
phant on which he rode, named Mahmud, refufed to 
advance any nearer to the town, but knelt down when¬ 
ever they endeavoured to force him that way, though 
be would rife, and march briikly, if they turned him 
towards any other quarter. As he was the chief of the ele¬ 
phants, and, both on account of his fize and whitenefs, 
greatly revered by the others, they immediately followed 
him, fo that Abraha could not even reconnoitre the town. 
The Meccans, obferving this particular from their in- 
trcnchment, could not account for fo unexpefbed a mo¬ 
tion, believing that the enemy were retiring. In the mean 
time, whilft matters were in this fituation, a large flock of 
birds, called ababil, like fwallows, came flying on a fuciden 
from the fea-coa(l, every one of which carried three fltmes, 
one in each foot, and one in its bill, of a middle fize be¬ 
twixt a lentil and a vetch, but fo ponderous, that, being let 
fall, they pierced through the helmets and bodies of men, 
and even of the elephants likewife, which they threw down 
upon Abraha’s folders, killing everyone they ftruck. Then 
God fent a flood, which fwept the dead bodies, and fome 
of thofe who had not been (Iruck by the flones, into the fea : 
the reft fled towards Yaman, but periflied by the way, none 
of them reaching Sanaa, except only Abraha himfelfi, who 
died foon after his arrival, being ftruck with a fort of plague, 
or putrefafiion, fo that his body opened, and his limbs 
rotted off by piece-meal. It is faid, ^that one of Abraha’s 
army, named Abu Yaefum, or, according to others, Abraha 
himfelf, efcaped over the Red Sea into Ethiopia, and, go¬ 
ing direaiy to the king, tpld him' the tragical ftory. Upon 
VoL.XVI. X vhich 
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which, that prince alked him what fort of birds they were 
that had occafioned fuch a deftruftion ; in anfwer to his 
queftion, he pointed to one which had followed him all the 
way, and was at that time hovering direflly over his head ; 
which he had no fooner done than the bird let fall the 
ftone, and laid him dead at the king’s feet. Some of the 
Mohammedan writers fay, that the names of all the perfons 
to be deftroyed were infcribed on the ftones that deftroycd 
them i that this flock of birds confifted of two forts, one 
whofe feathers were black, with white bills i the other all 
over green except the hill, w^hich was yellow': and that 
they threw all their ftones at once upon the Ethiopians. 
This memorable event, according to the Mohammedans, is 
faid to have happened in the time of Abd al Motallcb, the 
grandfather of Mohammed, and the very year in which that 
impoftor w’as born 

That this piece of hiftory has nil the air of one of thofe 
fiiflions with which the Arab writings in general, and the 
Koran in particular, abound, will be readily acknowleged 
by all our intelligent readers. We therefore, with Dr. 
Trideaux, rather take the fadl therein afferted to be a crea¬ 
ture of Mohammed’s brain, than a feat of evil fpirits, as 
fuggefted by Marracci. 

Ta ram- Abraha, fucceeded him ; but we 

^ ' find no.fhing remarkable related of him by any ancient 
hiftoriaSa.*. 

„ . , 48. Mafrufe, another fon of Abraha, and the laft of the 

gtajru . EtViiopian princes in Yaman, afeended the throne after 
Yaefum. The Ethiopians, according to fome eaftern 
writers, occupied the kingdom of Hamyar about feventy- 
two years. 

_ 49- Seif Ebn Dhu Yazan, of the old royal family of 

Dhu Ya hiving obtained fuccours of Khofru Anufhirwan, 

xaa. ' Perfia, which had been denied him by the emperor 

Heracliiis, recovered the throne, and drove out the Ethio¬ 
pians ; but was himfelf flain by fome, who were left be¬ 
hind. The Perfians appointed the fucceeding princes, 
Wahzar, Marzaban, Sihan, Jorjis or Georgius, and Ba- 
zan, tilt Yaman fell into the hands of Mohammed, to 
whojfii Bazan,' or rather Badhan, the laft of them, liibmit- 

• Al-Kor. Mohammed, cap. j 05, AlBeidawi, Jallalaa. Al Cefhaf, 
Abulfed. Hift. Gep. _Al Jannab. Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Ebnol Athir 
apud Abulfed. AI Gjozius, in lib. de Ritib. Peregrinat. cap. 7S. 
Kbondemir, Houflabi Yaez Com. in Al-Kor. D’Herbel Bibl. Orient, 
in voc. Abraha. Frideaux’s-Life of Mahomet, p. 61. Vide etiata 
Pocoekium, ubi fupra, p. 64. t Focock. ubi fupra. 
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his new religion. -^This converfion in- 
duced Mohammed to give Shahr, the fon of Bazan, part "f 
his father’s dominionsP 

Thus (lands the feries of the kings of Hamyar, which we 
wi(h was more perfea. The petty princes^lreadi mcT,! 

loncd, tributary to the king of Hamyar, ,were ll/jed Al 
kai , and the governors of provinces A1 MakaweL Ac¬ 
cording to Abulfeda, this monarchy continued 2020 years 
or above 30M li we believe Ahmed Ebn Yufef and A1 

allowed to be very uncertain. The hiflory of the kings of 
Hamyar furnamed Pobba or Tobbai, which the Arabs pro- 
nounce fababeah and Tabbaiab. has been wTittenbySbL 

AI r r A1 Bckri. A 1 Tcimi 

A 1 Kench, furnamed Nouairi, author of an univerfal hifto- 
ry, which he dedicated to Nader Mohammed Ebn Calaoun, 
Sultan of the Mamalukes. For an account of this work, we 
muft refer our readers to M. D’Herbelot. Nouairi died in 
the year of the Hejra 732". 

It has been already obferved, that Saba made a vaft 1 
mound or dam, to ferve as a bafon or refervoir, to fupply 
the inhabitants of the city built by him, and called after ^ 
ms name, with water, which it conftantly received from 
the mountains, as alfo to keep the country his predeceflbrs 
had fubdued in greater awe, by rendering him mafter of the 
•water. 1 his building flood like a mountain above the city, 
and was by the Sabaeans efteemed fo ftrong, that they were 
under no apprehenfion of its ever failing. The water rofe 
to the height of almoft twenty fathoms, and was reftrained 
on every fide by a work fo folid, that many had their houfes 
built upon It. Every family had a certain portion of this 
W'ater diftnbuted by aquedufts. But at length God, being 
highly difpleafed at their pride and infolence, and refoiying 
to humble and difperfe them, fent a mighty flood, wL’ch 
broke down the mound fay night, while the inhabitants 
were afleep, and carried away the whole city, with the 
neighbouring towns and people. This inundation is ftyled 
m the Koran the Inundation of AI Arcm, and occafioned 
10 terrible a deftru£lion, that from thence it became a pro- 
verbial faying, to exprefs a total difperfion, that ** they 
were gone and fcattered like Saba.” Al Beidawi fuppofes 
this mound to h^e been the work of queen Balkis, and 

• Ahmed Ebn ■yHfef, ibid. » Al'jaujwrius,'Abulfeda, AI 

Firauzabadius. Vide etiam Ahmed Ebn "Vu^, & AI Tannabium 
»pud Hocockium, ubi fupra, p. 6», 63. D’Herbel. in voc. Nouairi. 

P- « 74 i 67s- & Voc. Tobba, p. 889. ' 
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that the above meittjoned cataftrophe happened after the 
time of jefus Chrift. But both thefe notions contradict the 
jtioft received opinion, which attributes the building of Ai 
Arem to Saba, and fixes its deftruCtion about the time of 
Alexander the Great. Be that as it may, no lefs than eight 
tribes, namelyi* thofe of Anmar, Jodham, Al Azd, 'IV.y, 
Khozaab, Banu, and Amela, were forced to abandon their 
dwellings on this occafion, fomc of which gave rife to the 
kingdoms of Hira and Ghaffan CC). 

Tmniaiton Xlie kingdom of Hira was founded by Malec, a dc- 
feendant of Cahlan, in Chaldsea or Irak ; but after three 

Hira. defeents the throne came by marriage to the Lakhmians. 

Thefe princes, whofe general name was Mondar, preferved 
their dominion, notwithllanding fome fmall interruption 
by the Perfians, till the khalifat of Abubecr, when Al Mon¬ 
dar Maghrur, the laft king, loft his life and crown by the 
arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. The kingdom of the Mon- 
dars, fuppofed to be the defeendants of Nadar Ebn Rabia, 
continued, according to Ahmed Ebn Yufef, fix hundrcvd 
twenty-two years and eight months. Its princes were under 
the protedfioii of the kings of I’erfia, whofe lieutenants 
they were over the Arabs of Irak, as the kings of Ghallan 
were for the Roman emperors over thofe of Syria. The 
Lakhmians were defeended from Lakhm the fon of Amru, 
the fon of Saba. If the kingdom of the Lakhmians or Mon- 
dars was not of any longer duration than fix hundred and 
twenty-two or twenty-three years, Al Beidawi feems not to 
be much miftaken, when he affirms the inundation of Al 
Arem to have happened after the birth of Chrift, notwith- 
ftanding the authority of thofe who carry it above three cen¬ 
turies higher. This fpacc was taken up by the reigns of 
the following kings, according to the beft Oriental hifto- 
rians 

Malec. I. Malec, who, fay fome of the eaftern w-riters, flourifh- 

cd in the time of the Kings of the Provinces, that is, of the 

X Gobi Notse ad Alfraganum, p. 87. Geogr. Nubienf. dim, ii. 
par. 6. Al Kor. AXobammed. cap. 34. Al Beidavn. Jallal. Poc. 
Not. in Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 41, 45, 66. y Abmed Ebn Yufef, 

Al Beidawit &c. 

(C) At this time likewife pro- daf, and Rabia; from whence 
bably happened the migration of the three^ provinces of that 
thofe tribes or colonies which country are Hill named Diyar 
were led into Mefopotamia by Beer, Diyar Modar, and IHyar 
three different chiefs. Beer, Mo- Rabia (1). 

(O' Golii Notxad Alfragan. p. ajz. 
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governors Alexander the Great appointed to prefidc over 
the provinces of Perfia. 

2. Ainru, Malec’s brother. Amnt. 

3. Jodaimah, the fon of Make, furnamed A 1 Abrafli, Jodaimaht 
who firfl introduced among the Arabs the military engine 

called a balifta. He defeated Amru, an Arab prince of the 
tribe of Amalck, who reigned in Mefopotamia, and put 
him to the fword ; but was afterwards himfelf aiTaflinated, 
by the contrivance of Zoba, Amru’s daughter, with whom 
he was greatly enamoured*. 

4. Amru, the fon of Ad and Rakaflr the lifter of Jodal- Amru, 
mah, by the afliftance of Kofair, who had been fervant to 
Jodaimah, revenged the murder of his uncle by the follow¬ 
ing ftratagem; Kofrir, at his own dclire, had his ears cut 

ofl', and was whipped in a moft cruel manner, by Amru's 
order; after which he fled to Zoba, making the heavieft 
complaints of the inhuman treatment he had received. By 
this ftratagem he foon became a confident of Zoba, who 
permitted him to convey into her caftle feme large chefts, 
full, as was pretended, of wares, but, in reality, of armed 
men, who immediately difpatched her. The memory of 
Amru is ftill preferved amongft the Arabs by feveral pro¬ 
verbs, which particularly allude to him *. 

5. Amrio’l Kais, the fon of Amru, furnamed Albada, 
fucceeded his father. 

6. Amru, the fon of Amrio’l Kais, flourilhed in the Amru. 
time of Sabur, or Sapor, Dil A£laf, king of Perfia. This 
Perfian monarch, whofe furname imports as much, accord¬ 
ing to Abulfeda, cut off the flioulders of all the Arabs he 
took prifoners, in a war he carried on againft that nation. 

His mother's name was Mary, whofe ear-rings occafioned 
a proverb amongft the Arabs. If this piece of hiftory may 
be depended upon, it is an additional proof of the truth of 
what A 1 fkidawi has advanced in relation to the time when 
the inondation of Al Arem happened 

7. Aus, the fon of Kalam, an Amakkite. _ 

8. Another Amakkite prince, whofe name is not known. An aueuy, 
fucceeded Aus ; after whofe deceafe the crown reverted to king. 
the family of the Lakhmians, after an interruption of two 
defeents. 

9. Amrio’J Kais, the fon of Amru, next afeended the . 

throne. He w'as furnamed Almohrek, or the Burner, be- Kais, 
caufe he firft tortured criminals witJ* fire. 

* Mohammedes Al Firauzabadius, Al Jaunabius, Ahmed Ebn 
Yufef. » Pocockius, ubi fupra, p. 67, 68. Abulfeda. 

Al Beidawi. 
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At Not. Nooman, ttie fon of Arnriol Kais, furnamcd Ala-. 

imaa. war, or the Blinicarcl, who, when he had reigned thirty 
years, abdicated the government, and retired from the 
■world, faying, “ What fignifies a kingdom that will cer¬ 
tainly have an end ?”■ A 1 Nooman built thofe caftles or 
towers called Khaouarnak and A 1 Sadir, fo celebrated by 
the Arab poets and proverbs. Senemmar, the builder of 
Khaouarnak, was thrown headlong from thence by A 1 Noo- 
man’s order; a punilhment which gave rife to the proverb, 
“ The reward of Senemmar.” We are told, that A 1 Noo¬ 
man became a convert to the Chriflian religion, and, in 
confequence, refigncd the reins of government to his fon 
Hendu. Jes^egerd, kitig of Perfia, committed the care of 
bis fon’s education, and the eftablifliment of his conftitu- 
tion, to A 1 Nooman, who was afterwards very inflrumental 
in fixing him upon the throne of his anceftors '. 

41 Movdar 11* -Al Mondar Ebn Noomah, the Hendu of the Perfian 
Eitt Nso- hiftorians, attended Baharam, the fon of Jezdegerd, into 
mail. Perfia, with an army of forty thoufand men, to enable him 
to dethrone Kerfa, an ufurper whom the Magi had elcffed 
king 

AlAf-mad. 12. AI Afwald, fon to Al Mondar, overthrew the king 
of Ghaflan, and took many of his relations prifoncrs, ac¬ 
cording to fome of the Oriental hiftorians; but Ahmed 
Ebn Yufef relates, that the king of Ghaflan defeated and 
flew him, after a lliort reign *. 

Ananotiy- 13. He was fucceeded by his brother Al Mondar, whofe 
mtus kins, true name has not reached us. It is probable, nothing of 
moment happened whilft this prince fat on the throne, fnice 
the eallern writers fay little of him h 
Al Kamah. 14- Al Kamah, fucceffor to the laft king, was ftyled 
Al Damyali, from the family of Damyal, of which he was 
a member. All the tranfailions that happened during his 
reign, are likewife buried in oblivion. 

Amrio'l ty- Amtio’l Kais, the fon of Nooman, the fon of Amrio’l 
Kaif, the Kais al Mohrek, next fwayed the fceptre of Hira. Ahmed 
ftae/Nof Ebn Yufef alTerts, that it was he who threw Senemmar 
headlong from the top of the caftle of Khaouarnak, in which 
. circumftance Abulfcda and Al Jannabius agree. 

Al Mon- 16. Al Mondar, the fon of the laft king, and Mawiah the 
Aar Ebn daughter of Aus, a lady of fuch tranfcendent beauty, that 
fee was called Maiflamai, i. e. Water of Heaven, governed 
jyiww#*.** father in Hi^‘a. From his mother he and his pofte- 

« Al flrauzabadius, Safioddin. AVMeidan. Lebtarikh. Mirkhond, 
Kbondemir. a Lebtarikh. Mirkh. Kbondem. ubi fupr.a. 

e Ahmed Ebn Yufef. t Pocockius, ubi fupra, p. 69. 
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rity were likewife furnamed A 1 Mondar Ebn MaiiTamai; 
which appellation they had in common with the kings of 
Ghaflan, according to AI Jauharius. For thefe laft princes 
were fo denominated from Abu Amer, of the tribe of Azd, 
the father of Amru Mazikia, who, by his furprifing libera-. 

Jity and beneficence, fupplied the want of rain, furnifliing 
his people with corn, when an extreme drought had ren¬ 
dered it fo dear, that they were incapable of buying it. 

This prince was depofed by Khofru Kobad, king of Perfia *. 

17. Al Hareth Ebn Amru, of the tribe of Kenda, was /UHartth. 
placed on the throne of Hira by Khofru Kobad, inllead of 
Al Mondar Ebn Amrio’l Kais, whom he had depofed. 

However, Kobad’s fon and fucceflbr Anufhirwan, furnamed 
the Jull, in whofe reign Mahommed was born, reftored the 
lawful king to his dominions, and expelled the ufurper Al 
Hareth Ebn Amru. Kobad embraced the tenets of an im- 
poftor called Mazdak, who pretended to be a prophet fent 
from God td preach a community of women and poflef- 
fions, fince all men were defeended from the fame common 
parents} and in moft points agreed with Manes. By ren¬ 
dering wealth and women common, he propofed taking 
away the lull of both ; from whence, he infinuated, gene¬ 
rally arofe the feuds, quarrels, and animofitiesthatdifturbed 
the repofe and tranquility of mankind. Such a doftrine 
entirely fuiting the difpolition of Kobad, he not only pro- 
fefled himfelf a convert to IVfazdak’s religion, but likewife 
obliged all his dependents to do the fame; and therefore, 
when Al Mondar Ebn Amrio’l Kais Te'Jpfed this, he ftrip- 
ped him of his dominions, and appointed Al Hareth, who 
bad declared himfelf a zealous follower of Mazdak, to 
reign over them in his ftead : but Anufliirwan, called Nou- 
fehirwan by the Perfian hiftorians, in confequence of a vow 
he had made before his acceflSon, reftoced the Mondar fa¬ 
mily to the throne of Hira, put Mazdsik to death, and abo- 
lifhed the profeflion of his impious opinions. ^ It is faid, 
when Mazdac knew his fate, he told Anufhirwan, that 
God had raifed him to the throne of Perfia to proteft his 
fubjedfs, and not defliroy them. To which that monarch 
anfwered, “ True, abandoned villain ; but doll thou not 
remember, that with the utmoft difficulty, even by killing 
thy loathfome feet, I prevailed upon thee not to lie with 
my mother, when my father, at thy impudent requell, had 
given thee a permiffion fo to do?n“ Yes,” replied Maz-^ 
dak.” Upoij which the king ordered him to be execmcd 
Immediately) cut ofF many of his followers) and eilablilhed 

s Al Jauharlui. 
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once more amibngft his fubje£ls the ancient Magian reli¬ 
gion 

18. A 1 Mondar Ebn Amrio’I Kais was fucceeded by his 
fon A 1 Mondar, ftyled, according to A 1 Jauharius, Modret 
•or Hajarah, from his furprifing ftrength, and unparalleled 
bravery. Other authors, from his mother Henda, give him 
the furname of Ebn Henda. In the eighth year of his reign 
the falfe prophet Mahommed was born. 

19. Kabus, the brother of Amru, comes next, of whom 
we find nothing worthy of notice related by the eattern 
writers. 

20. A 1 Mondar, brother to the former prince, fucceeded 
him. 

21. A 1 Nooman,’furnamed Abu Kabus, was the twenty- 
firft king of Hira, and became a convert to Chriftianity on 
the following occafion : in a drunken fit he had ordered 
two of his intimate companions, who, overcome with li¬ 
quor, had fallen afleep, to be buried alive. When he came 
to himfelf, he was extremely concerned at what he had 
done ; and, to expiate his crime, not only railed a monu¬ 
ment to.the memory of his friends, but appointed two days, 
one of which he called the day of forrow, or mourning, 
ariil the other the day of mirth or gladnefs. 'Ihen he re- 
folved, that whoever met him on the former day fhould be 
flain, and his blood fprinkled on the monument; but that 
he, who met him on the other day, fliould be difmifl'cd in 
fafety, with magnificent gifts. On one of the unfortunate 
days, there came before him accidentally an Arab, of the 
tribe of Tay, who had 8nce entertained this king, when 
fatigued with hunting, and feparated from his attendants. 
I'lie king, who could neither difeharge him, contrary to 
the order of the day, nor put him to death, againft the laws 
of hofpitality, whioh the Arabs religioully obferve, propofed, 
as an expedient, to give the unhappy man a year’s refpite, 
and to fend him home with rich gifts, to make his family 
amends for the great lofs they were to fuflain, on condition 
that he found a furety for his returning at the year’s end, 
to fuffer death. One of the prince’s courtiers, out of com¬ 
panion, offered himfelf as his furety, and the Arab was 
difeharged. When the laft day of the term came, without 
the Arab's appearing, the king, not difpleafed to fave his 
boll’s life, ordered the furety to be brought out to execu¬ 
tion. The fpeclatorsfveprefented to the king, that the day 
was not yet expired, and therefore he ought to have pa- 

* Abulf. in Vit. Anufhirvran. Shareflan. apud Pococlc. ubi fiipra, 
p. 70. Ahined £bn Yufer, ibid. p. 71. Mirkb. Kbond. 
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tience till the evening : hut in the middle of their difcourfe 
the Arab appeared. The king, admiring the man’s gene- 
rofity, in offering himfelf to certain death, which he might 
have avoided by letting his fiiend fiiffer, afked him what 
was his motive for fo doing. To which he anfwered, he 
had been taught to act in that manner by the religion he 
profeffed ; and A 1 Nooman demanding what religion that 
was, he replied, the Chriflian. Whereupon the king, de- 
firing to have the do£lrines of Chtiilianity explained, was 
baptized, together with all his fubjecls ', and not only par¬ 
doned the man and his furcty, but aboliflied his barbarous 
cuftom. This prince, however, was not the firfl; king of 
Hira who profeffed liimfelf a convert to the-Chriftian reli¬ 
gion : A 1 Mondar, the fon of Amrio’l Kais, his grandfather, 
declared himfelf a Chriftian, and built large churches in 
his capital. As A 1 Nooman took a particular delight in tu¬ 
lips, and would not permit them to grow in all gardens, 
the Arabs, from him, call them the variegated flowers of 
A 1 Nooman. After a reign of twfenty-two years, A 1 Noo¬ 
man was flain by Khofru Parwiz, by whom the kingdom of 
Ilira was tranflated from the family of the Lakhmians to 
Ayas the Tayite *. 

22. Mohammed’s miffion commenced in the ffxth month Ajai, 
of Ayas’s reign *=. 

23. Zadawaih, the fon of Mahan of Hamadan, fucceed- Zaiawaii. 
ed Ayas. 

24. A 1 Mondar, Ebn Nooman, Ebn Mondar, Ebn Mon- MMsadar. 
dar, Ebn Maiflamai, furnamed A 1 Maghrur, governed Hira, 

from the death of Zadawaih to the conquett of the king- 
dom of Hira by the arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. I'he 
four royal families of Perfia, governing that kingdom be- £in Mon.- 
fore this period, were the Pifhdadian, the Caianian, the dar, 
Afhganian, and that of Khofru; which, as Hira was a ftate 
dependent on the Perfians, we thought not improper to be 
obferved *. _ #r«r. 

The kingdom of Ghaflan, as well as that of Hira, owed 
its origin to the inundation of Al Atom. The founders Thi king. 
of this kingdom were of the tribe of Azd, who, according dom of 
to fome, fettled in Syria Damafcena, near a water called 
Ghaflan, thence took their name j though others fuppofe 
they were diftinguilhed by this ajyiellation before they left 
Yaman Having driven out the Dajaamian Arabs, of the 
tribe of Salih, who before poffefled % country, they made 

I Al Meidani, Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Abulfed. &c. Videctiw Sale, 
ubi fupra, p. *3, *4. t Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 73,74. Idfrocop. 

4 e Bell. Perf. Al-Firaiizabadius. 
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therarelves mafters of a very confiderable territory. Here 
they maintained their kingdom four hundred years; as 
Others fay fix hundred ; or, as Abulfeda more exaflly com¬ 
putes, fix hundred and fixtee». If Ghaflan was their name 
prior to this migration, they probably were the Caflanitae 
of Ptolemy. However, five of the kings of Ghaflan were 
named Hareth, which the Greeks and Latins wrote Aretas; 
one of \vhom ordered the gates of Damafeus to be guarded 
to take St. Paul. Dr. Pococke gives us the following lilt 
of the kings of Ghaflan, extrafted from the Oriental hif- 
torians 

1. Jafnah Ebn Amru, Ebn Thaalibah, Ebn Amru, Ebn 
Mazikia, to whom, after the excifion of the royal family of 
Salih, the Kodaeniian Arabs, and the Greeks in Syria Da- 
mafeena fubmitted. 

2. Amru, the fon of Jafnah, who is faid to have built 
many monafteries in Syria. 

3. Amru, the fon of Thaalibah. 

4. A 1 Hareth, or Aretas, the fon of Thaalibah. 

5. Jabalah, the fon of A 1 Hareth. 

6. A 1 Hitrcth, the fon of Jabalah. 

7. A 1 Mondar A 1 Acbar, that is, the Great, the fon of 
A 1 Hareth. 


AUtoeman. 8. A 1 Nooman, the brother of A 1 Mondar. 

9. Jabalah, the brother of A 1 Nooman. 

Jl Ayham. ro. A 1 Ayham, brother to the laft two princes. 

•Amru. Amru, who was brother to his three laft predeceflbrs. 

Jafnah furnamed A 1 Afgar, the fon of Mondar A 1 

Acbar, who fet the city of Hira on fire ; whence his pofte- 
rity were faid to be of the family of the Incendiary. 
AlMifiuan. 13. A 1 Nooman A 1 Afgar, brother to Jafnah. 

AlAeoman- 14. A 1 Nooman, Ebn Amru, Eba Mondar. 

Jabaiai. 15- Jabalah, Ebn Nooman, who waged war with A 1 
Mondar Ebn Maiflamai. 

AlNoemWf^ 16. A 1 Nooman, the fon of A 1 Ayham. 

AlHartth. i ? 17. A 1 Hareth, brother to A] Nooman Ebn al Ayham. 
AlAlMmaa. §8. Al Npoman, the fon of Al Hareth. 


AltAtadar. 19. Al Mondar, the fon of Al Nooman. 

Aunt .' 2Q. Amru, Af, Mondar’s brother. 

hajar. 21. Hajar, EDlftier (o Al Mondar and Amru. 

AtHartth. i. 22. A 1 Hareth, the fon of Hajar. 

Jabalah. 23. Jabalah, the fon of Al Hareth. 

Al Harts/k. 24 . Al Hareth, tl^ fon of Jabalah. 

JUttneman. 25. , All Nooman, the fon of Al Hareth, who is called by 
iome^illlfitern writers Abu Carb, and Kotam. 


tli 7 *» 77 : 
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7 . 6 . A 1 Ayfiam, the fon of Jabaiah, who was likcvrffe 
lord of Tadmor. 

ay. A 1 Mondar, brother to A 1 Ayham. 

28. Sharahil, brother to the two laft princes. 

29. Atnru, another of their brothers. 

30. Jabaiah, £bn al Hareth, Ebn Jabaiah. 

31. Jabaiah, the fon of Al Ayham, and the laft of the 
kings of Ghaffan, who, on the great fuccefles of the Arabs 
in Syria, under the khalif Omar, profcfled Mohammedifm ; 
but, receiving afterwards a difguft, returned to his former 
faith, and retired to Conftantinople. 

It has been already obferved, that Jorham, the fon of 
Kahtan, founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where princes of 
his line reigned till the time of Ifhmael, who married the 
daughter of Modad, one of thofe princes. Some authors 
relate, that Kidar, one of Iftimael’s fons, had the crown re- 
ligned to him by his uncles the Jorhamites ; but, according 
to others, the defcendents of Ifhmael expelled that tribe, 
who, retiring to Johainah, were, after various fortune, at 
laft all deftroyed by an inundation. The following cata¬ 
logue of the kings of Hejaz, taken from Dr. Pococke, is the 
bcfl that has been hitherto exhibited to the public ". 

I. Jorham, the brother of Yaarab. 

Abd Yalil, the fon of Jorham. 
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Jorfham, the fon of Abd Yalil. 

Abdo’l Madan, the fon of Jorfham. 

Nogailah, the fon of Abdo’l Madan. 

Abdo’l Mafih, the fon of Nogailah. 

Modad, the fon of Abdo’l Mafih. 

Amru, the fon of Modad. 

Al Hareth, brother to Amru. 

Amru, the fon of Al Hareth. 

Baflier, brother to Amru. 

Modad, the fon of Amru, the fon of Modad. 
Anonym. 


Kidar, the fon of Ifhmael, whofe mother, according 
to the Oriental hiftorians, was of the houfe of Jorham. 

After the expulfion of the Jorhamites, the government of 
Hejaz feems not to have continued many,centuries in the 
h^ds of one prince, but tp have been mtrided among the 
Heads of tribes, almoft in the fame manner as the Arabs of 
^he Defert governed at this time. The tribe of Khozaah, 
defcended from Cahlan, the fon of S^ba, after the inunda¬ 
tion of Al Arcm, fled into the kingdom of Hejaz, and fet- 
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tied themfelves in a valley called Marri, ncat^^Mecca j In 
which territory they founded an ariftocracy, afluming to 
themfelves both the government of the city of Mecca, and 
the cuftody of the Caaba or temple. Their name they de¬ 
rived from their being cut off, or feparated from, the other 
tribes of Yaman, by the accident above mentioned. They 
continued maftets of the city and territory of Mecca, as 
wtfl as prefidents of the Caaba, for feveral ages; till at 
length Kofa, of the tribe of Koreilh, circumvented Abu 
Gablhan, a weak man, of whom, while in a druken hu¬ 
mour, he bought the keys and cuftody of the Caaba for a 
bottle of wine: but when Abu Gabflian grew cool, and came 
to refleA upon what he had done, he fufficiently repented 
of his imprudence; whence the proverbs of the Arabs: 
‘‘ More vexed with late repentance than Abu Gabflian 
“ More foolifh than Abu Gabflian which are applied to 
thofe perfons who part with things of great moment for a 
trifle, and are afterwards forty for what they have done. 
The tribe of Kbozaah endeavoured afterwards to give fome 
difturbance to the Koreilh in the poflcffion of what Kofa 
had purchafed ; which furnilhed the latter with an oppor¬ 
tunity of divefting the former of the civil government of 
Mecca. Notwithftanding what has been advanced, it is not 
certain whether the tribe of Khozaah were the defeendents 
of Ifiimael or Joktan. We find Amru, one of their kings, 
a riefeendant of Cahlan, frequently mentioned by the Arab 
biftorians ; but, as nothing remarkable is related either of 
him, or his fon Caab, we fliall take no farther notice of 
them. After the Koreifli had poflelled themfelves of Mecca, 
they maintained the fame form of government that had 
before prevailed 

Befides the kingdoms that have been already taken notice 
of, there were fome other tribes, which in latter tiities had 
princes of their own, and formed llatM of inferior note. 
The tribe of Kenda, in particular, had feveral kings, of 
wbich the three following were the principal. 

) 1. Hojr, furnamed Acelo’l Morar, i. e. the eater of mo- 
rar, a fruit of a bitter tafte, on which camels feed. That 
furname was given him by his wife, who had an averfion to 
him, becaufe hisif^s were'fo'^ont^ifted that they did. not 
cover his teeth f^nrhich made him refemble a camel when 
browfing. Kenda, from whom the tribe dctUi«»d its name, 
was alfo called Thayr. Abulfeda afferts that, before the 
time of Hojr, the people of Kenda were without any kind 

* Pofbekius, «W fiipni, p. 41. 50. 341. Ecchelers. Hjft. Arab, 
p. i. eap.'i. Fortal. Fidei, lib. iv, confid. I. Abulfeda. VidceliafO 
rrid LuTeof Mahom. p. a, 3, 4. 
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of government, from whence many inconvcniencies enfu- 
ing, induced them to choofe him for theii king. 

2. Amru, the fon of Hojr, furnamed Al Makfur, i. e. 
eontraiied or confined, bccaufe he did not attempt to extend 
the dominions left him by his father. 

3. Al Hareth, the fon of Amru, was by Khafru Kobad 
elevated to fhe throne of Hira, and depofed by Anufliirwan, 
for the reafons already mentioned. He endeavoured to avoid 
his enemies by flying to Diyar Calb, where he died, but 4 h 
what manner we are not told. Al Ilareth placed his fon 
Hojr over the Bani Afad, and his other fons over other 
tribes. Hojr was the father of Amrio’l Kais, a celebrated 
poet. The Bani Afad endeavouring to take off Hojr by 
treachery, he treated them with great rigour and feverity, 
which occafioned his meeting with a violent death. Amrio’l 
Kais, being apprifed of this, aflembled a body of forces out 
of the tribes of Beer and Taglab, with which he defeated 
the Bani Afad; but afterwards, his troops being difperfed 
through fear of Al Mondar, he found himfelf obliged to fly 
to the Romans, in order to implore their protedlion, and 
died in his return home, near Ancyra. Some authors fay, 
that Caefar gave him a poifoned garment, which was the 
caufe of his death ; but Abulfeda treats this as an improba¬ 
ble fable, meriting no regard. To the kings of Kenda wc 
find one Ebn Ominil’ Kotam added by Al Firauaabadius 

The following princes alfo deferve a place here. 

1. Zohair Ebnol Habab, who prefided over ihe tribe of 
Kelab, and, on account of his extraordinary fagacity, was 
furnamed the Wife. He attained to a very old age, and died 
at lafl: covered with glory. He invaded the Bani Gatfan 
with a powerful army, becaufe they pretended to build a 
temple in oppofition to the Caaba ; and entered into an al¬ 
liance with Abrahah Al Afhram, ftyled Mailer of the Ele¬ 
phant. Notwithftanding what has been faid of him, fome 
authors intimate, that he came to his end by cxcclfive 
drinking. 

2 . Colaib Ebn Rabiah governed the Bani Maad^itbe Sa- 
raceni Maadeni of Procopius ; and was fo ,proutlj.,-tbat he 
would not fuffer anyone to hunt in his neighbourhood, nor 
aiyt camels to be watered with his, nor any fire to be lighted 
mzx that which he himfelf ufed, He w«s ?it lall llain by 
yaflus, for Ihooting a camel named SaraVswhich he found 
graeiiig on a prohibited fpot of ground. This camel be¬ 
longed to an Arab, who had been entertained by Bafus, a 

P Abulfeda in Vit. Annfhirwan, & alib. Al Firauzabadiui apud 
Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. io, ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. 
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near region of Jaflas. The murder of Ebn Rabiah occa- 
fioned a forty years war; whence came the Arab proverbs : 
“ A worfc omen than Sarab ; More ominous than Bafus.” 
It may not be improper to obferve, that the kings and chiefs 
of the Arabs generally forbad others to bring their flocks 
upon thofe places and pailures which they chofe for them- 
felves. In order to afeertain the limits of thefe paltures, 
when they came to a fruitful valley or plain, they caufed a 
dbg to bark, and the whole extent of ground over which he 
could be heard they appropriated to themfelves‘>. 

3. Mohalhel Ebn Piabiah, brother to Colaib, formed an 
army out of the families of Taglab, with which he carried 
on a long and bloody war againft thofe of Beer, in order 
to revenge his brother’s death ^ 

4. Zohair Ebn Jodaimah, who received a certain toll or 
tribute from the Arabs that frequented the celebrated fair 
of Ocadh, was afi'aflinated by Khalcd, who afterwards fled 
to A1 Nooman, king of Hira. That prince took him un¬ 
der his proteftion ; however, he was privately murdered by 
A1 Hareth, an alfaflination which occaftoned long and 
bloody broils. 

, 5. Kais, the fon of Zohair Ebn Johaimah, bad two fa¬ 
mous horfes,called Dabes and Gabrah, which ran with two 
others belOi^ing to Hadifa, for a prize of a hundred camels. 
This event^ave rife to that bloody war called by the Arab 
hiftorians the war of Dahes and Gabrah, which continued, 
without intermiffion, foity years. King Kais, in order to 
atone for fo great an efftifion of blood, is faid to have em¬ 
braced the Chriilian religion, and even entered upon the 
monaftic ftate. 

Thus have we gone through the hlftory of the ancient 
Arabs before Mohammed, as far as it can be collefted from 
the moft authentic Arab hiftorians: but in order to render 
that branch of the work w'e arc now treating the more 
complete, we ftiall.give a brief account of the principal 
tranfaftions the an^nt Arabs were concerned in with the 
£gypdiil^% Perfiatw, Greeks, and Romans, extrafted from 
the approved writers of the two laft nations. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, Sefoftris, that is, as Jo- 
fephus and Sir Ifaac Newton maintain, Sefac, in his father’s 
life-time, fubdued Arabia. However, that the Arabs w>i»'P 
never thoroughly fubjugated, nor even long paid any fov' 
t/i homage to the kiyigs of Egypt, appears from hence, that, 
according to this (imte author, Sefac himfelf was obliged to 
draw a line from Heliopolis to Pelufium, in order to fecure 

i Precop. d« Bell. Peril cap. 19, ao< ' Poc. ubi fup. p. Ss. 
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Fgypt from tlie excrirfions of the Arabs and Syrians. The 
Sccnite Arabs, contiguous toPakftine and Syria, therefore, 
at leaft, muft have been independent on that prince. Nor 
indeed can it be inferred from Diodorus, that he ever tra- 
verfed Arabia Felix, though he had a fleet of four hundred 
fail upon the Red Sea; but only coafted it, or at fartheft 
feized upon fome of its maritime provinces in his voyage 
to India. As the word Arabia fometimes denotes only .Ara¬ 
bia Deferta, at other times Arabia JJetrrua, and fometimes 
Arabia Felix, or a part of that country, in the Greek and 
Latin authors, it can by no means be inferred from any of 
them, that the whole pcninfula of the Arabs ever was, at 
lead for any cottfiderable time, in a ftate of fervitude to the 
jrgyptians; but the contrary is evident even from Diodorus 
stculus himfclf, who gives us the moh pompous account of 
the conquefts of Sefoftris or Scfac ’. 

We learn from the fame author, that neither the Afly- 
riaiis, Medes, nor Perfians, could ever gain any confider- 
able footing among them. The Perfian monarchs indeed 
were their friends, and fo far refpeaed by them, as to have 
an annual prefent of fraukincenfe: yet they could never 
make them tributary, and were fo far from being their maf- 
ters, that Cambyfes, in his expedition againft Egypt, was 
obliged to alk permiflion to pafs through their territories*. 

V/hen Alexander the Great had fubdued the Perfian era- 
t plrc, notwithftanding his exorbitant power, the Arabians 
liad fo little apprehenfion of him, that they alone, of all 
the neighbouring nations, fent no ambafladors to him; 
which omilTion, with a defire of pollefling fo rich a country 
asthat theyinhabited,madehiin forma defignagainit them; 
and, had he not died before he could put it in execution, 
this people might poflibly have convinced him that he was 
not invincible. The happinefs of its climate, and its great 
fertility, as well as riches, induced him to attempt the con- 
queft of Arabia, in order to fix his royal feat in that terri¬ 
tory, after his return from his Indian expedition : but, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, he had another motive likewife to this 
hazardous undertaking ; for being informed that the «rabs 
had only two divinities, Jupiter and Bacchus, whom they 
worlhipped, becaufe they fupplied them with all the good 
thiflKS they enjoyed, he was likewife defirous that they 
ilould efteem him as their third deity} and, m order to de¬ 
serve this worfliip, hepropofed firft to conquer them, and 
then to leave them inthefullpofleffion trftheir ancient liberty 

• Diod. Sic. lib. i. Jofeph. in Antiquit. Newt. in-CIironol. ahique 
Script, plurim. paff, * Herodot. lib, tii. cap. {> 7 . > 
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and independency, ■whichshe believed would merit divine 
honours as much a 5 the greateft benefadlion. Full, there¬ 
fore, of this fchcme, he fitted out a powerful fleet, com- 
pofed of fhips built in Phcsnicia, Cyprus, and Babylonia, 
to favour the operations of the land-forces ; but death put 
an end to this, as well as all the other proje£fs of that am¬ 
bitious prince". 

Antigonus, after the redudfion of Syria and Phcenicia, 
advanced into that part of Arabia bordering upon thofe coun¬ 
tries, fuppofing that the Arabs were not favourably clif- 
pofed towards him. However, he did not formally invade 
them, but detached Athenaeus, one of his captains, vvith a 
body of four thoufand foot and fix hundred horfe, to ravage 
the territories of the Nabathseans. That general marched 
to Petra without oppofition, which finding in no pofture of 
defence, the Nabatha:ans, then under no apprchenlion of 
an enemy, being gone to a neighbouring fair, and having 
left only their waives, children, fick, and aged in Petra, 
with an inconfiderable garrifon, he feized upon the city, 
put to the fword, or took prifoners, all the foldiers, and 
carried off a booty of five hundr(;d talents of filver, together 
with a vaft quantity of franklncenfc and myrrh. However, 
this advantage was owing rather to expedition and furpiize, 
than thejvalour of his troops, he having traverfed two thou¬ 
fand two hundred ftadia in thrice twenty-four hours. The 
Arabs receiving intelligence of what had happened, left the 
fair, and having afl’crobled a coiifiderable body of troops, 
purfued the Greeks with great celerity. They found them 
afleep about two hundred ftadia from Petra, without any 
guards polled to apprife them of impending danger, not 
imagining it poflTible for the Arabs to come up with them 
fo foon. Whereupon they fell upon them, and deftroyed 
the whole detachment except fifty horfe, that made their 
efcape to Antigonus, and brought him the melancholy ad¬ 
vice of the blow he had received 

However, the Nabatbseans, dreading the refentment of 
Antigonus, fent a letter to him written in the Syriac eba- 
raffer, to complain of Athenxus, and to excufc what had 
happened. That prince, finding It impoffible to deal with 
men inhabiting a defert by mere force, diflTembled his re¬ 
fentment, and difowned the orders he had given AthefATtfS, 
telling their ambafladors, that be was juftly puniflied 
invading their coU^ry. This declaration gave great fatisfj 
fa^ion to the Arabs, though, in order to fecure themfelves 
againft any unforefeen event, they eredled watch-towers, 


■ Strab, lib, xvi. Arrian. i 6 t. 
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to give ho|icc of an approaching enemy, and took care aU 
ways to have ready a body of troops to repel any fudden in- 
curfion. Amigonus finding them upon their guard, for 
foine time continued in a ftate of friendfhip with them; 
but at laft imagining that a fair opportunity of revenging 
the late difgrace offered, he fent his fon Demetrius, with a 
feleift detachment of four tboufand foot, and as many horfe, 
to chaftife them } but the watch-towers giving them timely 
notice of the enemy’s approach, they threw a fufficientgar- 
rifon into Petra, and made all the other neceffary difpofi- 
tions for their defence. However, Demetrius arrived be¬ 
fore Petra, and immediately attacked it with great fury, 
but was repulfed. Having received fuch prefents as were 
agreed upon between him and their chief, and hoftages for 
their future good behaviour, he raifed the fiege, and marched 
with his army to the lake Afphaltites, where he encamped. 

Plutarch relates, that Demetrius’s furprifing intrepidity in 
the moft imminent dangers, fo aftonilhed the Arabs, that 
they not only fuffered him to retire quietly from their ter¬ 
ritories, but alfo to carry off an immenfc booty, and, among 
other things, feven hundred camels *. 

Amigonus was greatly diflatisfied with the ill fuccefs of They did 
tills expedition, imagining that the Arabs would grow more netfiifftr 
infolent: but he appeared highly pleafed wdth his fon De- 
metrius for difeovering the lake Afphaltites, which it gg 

feems, till that time, had been unknown to the Greeks, /A, 
efpccially as he imagined h*s revenue would be much in- A/fhaiiitei. 
creafed by the bitumen brought from off that lake. He ap¬ 
pointed, therefore, Hieronymus Cardianus the hiftorian, 
his treafurer for that part of the revenue, ordering him to 
build fliips, and colleft all the bitumen that could be got 
from off the lake ; but the Arabs colledfed a bSdy of fix 
tboufand men, with which they attacked and difperfed the 
people Hieronymus employed f. 

As for the Romans, they never conquered any part of Pomfey 
Arabia properly fo called ; though that the Arabs fubniitted made an 
to Lucullus is afferted by Plutarch. The moft they atchieved 
Was to make fome tribes tributary to them, as Pompey fub- 
dued one commanded by Sampliceramus or Shams’ Alke- 
ram, who reigned at Hems or Emefa. His people were 
n^e civilized, and lived under a more regular form of go- 
j^rnment than the other Arabs, as we learn from Strabo *. 

That the Arabs frequently made dreadful incurfions into 
Syria whilft under the Romans, we have already obferved 
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from Strabo ; and are now farther to premife, that thefe in- 
curfions fometimes brougltt upon them the Roman arms. 
Pompey, as we learn from Plutarch, obliged Aretas, an 
Arab prince, whofe dominions bordered upon Syria and 
Mefopotamia, to fubmit and receive a Roman ganifon ; and 
the fame general likewife fubdued the Arabs, who dwelt 
about Mount Amanus, by his lieutenant Afranius. After 
which, the king of the Arabs refiding in Petra, who, till this 
time, difregarded the Romans, fubrnitted by leticr to him j 
but that Pompey ever pofl'efled himfelf of that fortrefs, does 
not appear. Plutarch rather feenis to infinu ite, that he 
was recalled from thence by the death of Mithridates, be¬ 
fore he could make full proof of the finceriiy of that prince’s 
fubmiffion. Arid this is the more probable, becaufc Ga- 
)}inius, who fucceeded foon after to the government of Sy¬ 
ria, made preparations for an expedition againft the Ara¬ 
bians, but was diverted from his defign by Ptolemy’s feli¬ 
citation to be reftored to his kingdom *. 

Agbarus, or, according to others, Ariamnes, an Arab 
emir or phylarch, milled and deluded Crafius to his own 
deftruftion. Not long after which event the Arabs pro¬ 
bably defeated the Palmyrenians, when Antony fent a de¬ 
tachment of horfe to ravage their city : for Appian tells us, 
that the body of troops defending them conCfled of archers, 
who ejfcelled in that way ; which is one of the molt diftiii- 
gujflikig ehara£terillics of the Arabs'*. 

But none of the Romans evejj penetrated fo far into Ara¬ 
bia as did j£lius Gallus.or Ailius Largus, according to 15 io, 
in the reign of the emperor Augullus. Having embarked 
all his forces he failed for Leucocome, a maritime city of 
the Nabathxans, on the coaft of the Red Sea. As this was 
an extremely dangerous navigation, on account of the many 
rocks and (helves which lie in that part of the Arabian 
Gulph, and Syllxus, who had undertaken to be his pilot, 
*rea,cheroufly conducted him the word way through it, he 
was fifteen days in his paflage, and loft many of his (hips. 
Had he marched his army by land, as was firft intended, 
he might have avoided this difafter ; but Syllxus prevented 
the execution of that falutary delign, informing Gallys, that 
there was no fafe paflage by land for his troops through the 
country of the Nabathxans; thoiigb nothing was 
common than for merchants to travel through it in caravarfSi| 
almoft as numerous as an army. Soon after his arrival a, 
llxucocome, a ftrai^e diftemper, that chiefly affected the 
moiiith and thighs oAhe patient, made great havock in his 

Appian. de Bell. Civil. 

army* 


• Plut. in Pomp. & alibi. 
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afmy, which obliged him to remain inadlive in that neigh¬ 
bourhood the remaining part of the fummer, and tfle follow¬ 
ing winter. Early in the fpring Gallus, leaving winter- 
quartera,^adv3nced to the frontiers of Hira, where he met 
with a kind reception from A 1 Hareth, or, as Strabo calls 
him, Aretas, a near relation of Abd Wadd, or ObodaSj 
king of the Nabathasans, his ally. He foon put himfelf 
again in motion; and on his march defeated a numerous 
body of Arabs, who intercepted him upon the banks of a 
river, within intention to difpute his palTage. He then re¬ 
duced feverll confiderable places without oppofition, and 
penetrated as far as Marfyabse, a city of the Rhamanites, 
governed by a petty prince named flafarus, or Al Afar, 
which he befieged ineffedfually, being obliged to abandon 
that enterprize for want of water. In the mean time, find¬ 
ing his men carried off daily in great numbers, by various 
diftempers proceeding from the heat of the climate, the in- 
falubrity of the air, water, and herbs of the country, he 
thought it advifeablc to march back into the country of thd 
Nabatfiteans, and from thence purfue his route into Egypt. 
Accordingly he fet out on his march homeward ; and, by 
the affiftance of more faithful guides, reached the city of 
Negra, one of Obodas's maritime towns, by the road of 
Anagrana, Chaalla, and Malotha, in fixty days. Here he 
embarked his troops, and eroding the Arabian Gulf, landed 
at Myos Hormus, on the Egyptian fide; from whence he 
condutfed the poor remains of his army to Alexandria^ 
The ill fuccefs Gallus experienced on this occafion ought 
to be attributed chiefly to the treachery of Sylteus, whofe 
view, in the total deftruaion of the Roman army, feems to 
have been the acquifition of feme of the,Roman territones 
for his mafter Obodas. This is the rnore probable,^ as that 
prince concurred with his chief minifter, by not uppor 
ing Gallus. Be that as it may, the Roman general difco- 
vered the perfidy of Syll^us before his return from Arabia } 
but for political reafons he thought proper to diflemble his 
refentment. However, after his arrival in Egyp , 
the traitor to Rome, where, for this and other ^ormous 
crimes, he had his head ftruck off by the empeimr’s order. 
We muft not omit obfei^ing. that Gallus fpent tWo years m 

thl^unfortunate e.xpedition ®. , „ „ itfi-l/. nf 

f^Tom this time to the reign of Trajan, r.—nu, for 
Arabia; but the eighth year of that Corneliutf 

the entire reduaion of Arabia Petraa by Aulus Cornelius 

« Strab. ubi fupra. Plin. lib. vi. cap. aS. Dw, hb- P* ** 
fell, ad ann, U. e. 730. _ 
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Palma, governor of §yria, according to Dio. Eufebius re- 
latesi tlit the inhabitants of Petra and Boftra computed 
their time from this year, in which thcrr country was 
firft annexed to the Roman empire. Arrian, Eutropius, 
Lucian, and Dio, intimate, that Trajan conquered Arabia 
Pelix, a conqueft which feems to be confirmed by fonie 
medals coined after the fourteenth year of his reign ; and 
meditated the conqueft of India Neverthelcfs, this very 
emperor received a check in the fequel, from the people of 
Arabia. , 

Receiving intelligence that the Hagarenes dad declared 
■War againft him, he marched from Ctcfiphon into their ter¬ 
ritories with a powerful army, and befieged their capital 
city. As it was fituated on the top of a high and fteep 
mountain, furrounded with ftrong walls, feated in a barren 
country, and defended by a numerous garrifon, Trajan 
could not reduce it, though he made a breach in the wall. 
The emperor narrowly efcaped being killed in one of the 
attacks; for, having laid afide the enCgns of his dignity, 
that he might not be known, lie headed his men in perfoa : 
but the enemy difeovering him, notwithftanding that dif- 
guife, by his grey hairs, and majeftic air, aimed chiefly at 
him, wounded his horfe, and killed a horfeman by his fide. 
Befides, as often as the Romans advanced to the attack, 
they were driven back by violent fforms of wind, rain, and 
hail, with dreadful flafhes of lightning. 'Die appearance 
of rainbows likewife amazed and frightened them in an 
extraordinary manner. And at the fame time they were 
infefted in their camp by prodigious fwarms of flies; fo that 
Trajan was at length obliged to raife the fiege, and retire. 

About eighty years after this period, the emperor Seve- 
rus, being greatly incenfed againft the Arabs bordering on 
Syria'j for aftifting Niger, laid fiege to Atrse their capital, 
with a formidable army, and a great train of military en¬ 
gines invented by Prifeus, the moft celebrated mechanic of 
his age. He puflied on the fiege with incredible vigour, 
not being able to bear that, of all nations, the Hagarenes 
only ihould withftand the Romans. Being repulfed in the 
firft attack with great flaughter, he ordered a fecond to be 
. made. T|wn he might have carried the place, but chofe 
rather to found a retreat, hoping, by his lenity, to indV^ 
the Arabs to fue for peace; which he was determined im|i 
to grant, except they would difeover their hidden treafures, ' 
fuppoied to be conl^rated to the Sun. But for a whole 

<* Dio, lib. Ixviii. p. 777. Eoleb. in Chron. p. 306. Arrian, in 
Peripl. Mar. Erytbr. p. 6, S. 46, Francife. Mediobarb. Birag. p. 116. 
0cca p. «i5. 

day 
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day they made not the leaft overture. In the mean time 
the ardour of his troops cooled to fuch a degree, that the 
Europearjs refufed to begin another adault, and the Syrians 
wecp i^^lfed in one that they made. This mifcarriage fo 
chagrined the emperor, that, when one of his oflicers re- 
prefented that he would engage to ftorm the place with five 
hundred and fifty European foldiers, he replied, “ But 
where fhall I find fo many?” .God (fays the hiitorian), pre- 
ferved th\ town by the backwardnefs of the emperor one 
day, and that of his troops the next. He was there» 
fore obligecPto caife the fiege, and retire into his own do¬ 
minions '. 

From this time to the birth of Mohammed, we do not Sharttc. 
find many particulars of moment related of tbe Arabs in 
general, or of the Saracens, the molt celebrated people 
among them, in particular, by the Greek and Latin hifto- Mikam. 
rians. The Saracens, however, we are told, ravaged Mefo- med. 
potamia in the time of the emperor Conftantius, and joined 
the Perfians againfl: Julian. That prince, and Some of his 
predeceflbrs, had paid the Saracens an annual fum, that 
they might have a body of troops always ready for the fer- 
vice of the Romans; but this he afterwards refolved to difi. 
continue •, and, when they fent deputies to complain of this 
treatment, Julian told them, that a warlike prince had fteel, 
but no gold : which expreflion they refenting, deferted to the 
Perfian, and ever after continued faithful to him. Mavia, 
queen of the Saracens, fent a body of her troops to the 
afliftance of the Romans againfl the Goths, who, after the 
defeat and death of Valens, by their vigorous fallies for ced 
thofe Barbarians to retire from before Conilantinople, which 
metropolis they had befieged. About the year of the 
Chriftian sera 41 r, they committed great diforders on the 
frontiers of Egypt, Paleftine, Phcenicia, and Syria; but 
fbon afterwards retired. In the reign of Theodofius, Alai* 
mundarus, or Al Mondar, with a numerous army, affifted 
the Perfians agamft that prince; but the greatefl part of 
his men being feized with an unaccountable panic, threw 
themfelves headlong into the Euphrates, where, to the 
number of a hundred thoufand, they are faid to have pe¬ 
rilled. A. D- 4i;2, the Saracens, Nubians, and Blemmyes, 

^roke into the Roman empire; but were defeated by the 
Troops of the emperor Marcian, and forced to fue for peace ; 
which the emperor granted upon teitns extremely advan¬ 
tageous to the empire. In the beginning of the fixth cen- 

« Dio, p. 948. Herodian. lib, iii. Eufeb. Cbron. Spartian. in 
ieuer. Golta, p. 84. 
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tury, a prince of the Mondar family, who was a renowned 
warrior, did incredible damage to the Romans, as we learn 
from Procopius. He harafled them for a great number of 
years, by ravaging all their territories from the Bo.Jers of 
Egypt to the confines of Mefopotamia, killing numbers of 
their fubjefls, and exa£l:ing confiderable fums for the re¬ 
demption of others taken prifoners. He flew from Egypt 
to Mefopotamia like lightning, being fo rapid in h's incur- 
fions, that the Roman troops fcarce ever began tf jir march 
to ftop his depredations, before he had brought^ lis plunder 
home. He generally defeated the Romans, whim he found 
himfelf obliged to come to an engagement with them. In 
one adiion be made a whole Roman corps priluners, with 
their general DcmoHratus, the brother of Rufinus, and 
John the fon of Lucas ; for whofe ranfom he received an 
jmmenfe fum of money. Being at the head of all the Sa¬ 
racens bordering upon the Perfian dominions, he was one 
of the moft formidable enemies the Romans bad. None of 


their generals, nor any of the Arab phylarchs in their in- 
tcreft, could ever make head againft him. Juftinian, in 
order to annoy him, verted an Arab prince with the regal 
dignity, thinking this would enable him to pufh on the war 
with greater vigour againft Alamundarus; for fo Procopius 
calls him. However, A 1 Mondar was vidlorious in every 
engagement with Aretas, either vanquifhing him by force, 
or prevailing upon him to abandon the Romans. In rtiort, 
this prince, with Azarcthes the Perfian general, defeated 
the renowned Belifarius, and diffufed terror wherever he 
came. The difpute he had with Aretas, who pleaded the 
caufe of the Romans, about a territory called Strata, our 
readers will find related in Procopius. But as the rapid 
conquefts of the Saracens, and the principal tranfadlions 
they were concerned in, happened after the death of Mo¬ 
hammed, we rtiall referve what we have to fay of that war¬ 
like nation, till we come to the modern hiftory of Arabia. 
Jirahiafa- That Arabia, after the introdu£lion of Chriftianity, was 
iBiusjor remarkable for herefies, has been already obferved. The 
Hamyarites were infeQed with the Arian herefy, in the 
%‘tro- * t)f the emperor Conftaptius, as we learn from Theo- 

daSion of philus Indus in Philoftorgius. Some Chriftians of this iw- 
Chriftia- tion believed, that the foul died with the body, and was 
9 >‘J- be raifed again with it at the laft day. The herefies of Ebi- 
on, Beryllus, the Naz^rreans, and the Collyridians, vrerc alfo 
broached, or at leall propagated, among the Arabs. The 
Collyridians were fo denominated from a fort of twilled 
pake called collyris, which they offered to the Virgin Mary, 
whom they vyorfliipped as Cod, Cther fe£ls likewife there 

were 
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weTC within the borders of Arabiaj who took refuge from 
the proferiptions of the imperiat ediffs ; feveral of M-hofc . 
notionsMohammed incorporated with his religion. 

^'thi^lfews, though an inconfiderable and defpifed people 
^■afher parts of the world, were very powerful in Arabia, 
whither they fled from the deftrudfion of Jerufalem, as well 
as tlie great havock made amongft them by the emperor 
Hadriatl\^nd brought over feveral tribes to their religion. 

Dhu NW'as, as has been obferved, was a Jew, and per- 
fecuted alwhe Chriftians particularly, who were not of his Omdafim 
religion, lie burnt three hundred and forty Chriftians in the hif- 
the city of^ajran only. He alfo fent in enibaiTy to A 1 
Mondar, king of Hira, offering him large fums of money, 
if he would perfecute the Chriftians throughout his domi¬ 
nions. The patriarch of Alexandria prelfing Elefbaas the 
Najaflii, or king of Ethiopia, to revenge fuch inhuman cru¬ 
elty, that prince croffed the Streights of Bab-al-Mandab, 
with a fleet of four hundred and twenty-three fail, and an 
army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, with which 
he made a defeent in Yaman. With thefe forces he over¬ 


threw Dhu Nowas, feized upon his kingdom, and made 
St. Aretas's fon governor of Najran. The Abaffmes kept 
pofl’ellion of this kingdom, till they were expelled by Seif 
the fon of Dhu Yazan, of the tribe of Hamyar, who Was, 
however, himfelf flain by fome of the fame tribe. We (hall 
conclude our hiftory of the ancient Arabs, or the Time of 
Ignorance, as it is called by the Mohammedans, with the 
following obfervations : Abd al Motalleb, the grandfather 
of Mohammed, was prince or chief of the Korcilh at the 
time the foregoing war happened : Mohammed himlelf was 
born the very year the Abailines were vancjuiflied in their 
expedition againft Mecca: on this year, A. D. 57 ^> com¬ 
menced the tera of the Elephant, from which the Arabs 
computed their time for twenty years; and another, called 
the a;ra of the Unjuft War (F), followed this, which was 
finally fucceeded by that of the Hejra k nn a T> 


f Abulfed. Hift. Gen. Al Gjuzius in lib. de Ritib. Peregrinat. 
cap. 78. Al Zamakliftiar. Al Beidawi, Jallal. D’Heibelot. Bibl. 
rtient. art. Ab. ahah. Prid. Life of Mahoin. p. 61, &c. Al Kodius 
apud Pocockiura, ubi fupra, p. 17 *, >73- Sim. Metaphraftea in Vir. 
S. Aret. & Socior. apud Surium, tom. v. p. 943 - 
Firauzabad. Al Sbarcltan. job Ludol. in Comment ad Hilt. ^tmop. 
p. 61, 6*. »5s, *56. Goiii Not. ad AUragln. p. 54. aluque au^or. 
iupra laudat. 

(F) This was called the Un- the principal aaions of it Iwp- 
juft and Impious War, becaufe ^ened betwixt the Kais 
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CHAP. LXXX. 

Tie Hijiory of the Empires of Nice and Trapt%^ 
%ond, from their Foundation^ the former by 
Theodore Lafcaris, and the latter by the Com^ 
neni, to their final Abolition^ the onefy Mi¬ 
chael Palaologus^ the other by Mohainmed the 
Great. f 

■f I'. 

T hese are the two laft empires we have left to men¬ 
tion on the other fide the Mediterranean, and before 
we repafs into Europe. We have given them the laft place, 
and have joined them in the fame chapter, as they were of 
the lateft date, fmalleft extent, and fhorteft duration, of any 
of thofe we have had occafion to defcribe, either in Afia or 
Africa, that are how extin£f 5 and as they were both dif- 
A.D> H04. membered’from the Greek empire about the fame time, that 
. ■ is, foon after the taking of its great metropolis by the La¬ 
tins, mentioned in a former volume. That of Nice was 
founded by Theodore Lafcaris, and that of Trapezond by 
David and Alexius Comnenus, whilft Baldwin reigned at 
Cpnftantinople. 

SECT. 1. 

The Empire and Emperors of Nice. 

rThtsArt i.'^HEODORE LASCARIS, fon-in-law to the tyrant 
Alexius Angelus, having happily efcaped out of Con- 
ft^tititiople, and fled into Bithynia, was received with fuch 
^ demonftrations of joy by the inhabitants, that he foon fub- 
5 dued Phrygia, Myfia, Lydia, and Ionia, from the Maean- 

der to the Black or Euxine Sea. Thefe provinces he erefted 

and Koreifli, two powerful Ara- ' and converted together in the 
biantribes, in the facred months moft friendly manner. If an 
above mentioned. Thefe facred Arab met virith the perfon thijt 
months were Moharram, Rajeb, had killed his father or bro^ 
Dulkaada, and Dulhaga. In ther, he could not offer any < 
them alIa£lsofhofliIityamongft violence to him. The Hejra 
the hoftile _ tribes, how fiolent did not take place, till it was 
fotver their refentment might agreed upon in the khalifate of 
be,entirely ceafed. They then Omar, that the Arabs Ihould 
laid aflde a)I warlike weapons, compute their time ftom thence, 

jntp 
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into a» empire, and fixed his imperial refidertce in the fa¬ 
mous city of Nice, from which this new empire took its 
name It was not long, however, before he faw himfelf 
inyadoM^two powerful enemies, his father-in-law, and 
]j^^nes fultan of IconiCim, his old friend and ally, whom 
^e called to his affiftance againft the new emperor. They 
^matcheti accordingly againft him, with an army of twenty 
thoufand>men, and inverted the city of Antioch, on the 
Maeanderj^e then boundary of this new empire on that 
fide. LafcMS, though he could then mufter but two thou- 
fand men, w^s yet forced to march to the relief of that 
place, left itslfalling into their hands fltould open a way to 
the heart oO^is dominions. They tvere furprifed to find Dtjtait 
him come fuddenly, and with fuch a handful of troops, Aagtlut, 
againft th(^ ; but fuch was his valour, and that of eight 
hundred ol his Italians, that he gave the enemy a fignal 
overthrow ;1}jut his Greeks being fomewhat intimidated at 
fight of the fuperior number of the enemy, the fultan, 
thinking that a proper time to renew the attack, fell fud¬ 
denly upon them; and, having fingled Lafearis out, un- 
horfed him at the firft fliock. Lafearis foon recovered hini- 
felf, brought his competitor to the ground, ftruck off his 
head, and, fixing it on the point of a lance, threw the 
enemy into fuch a panic, that they betook tbemfelves to 
flight. Alexius, the author of this war, was taken prifoner, 
and carried in triumph to Nice, where he ended his days in 
a monaflery. The Turks were foon after glad to accept of 
fuch a peace as Lafearis was pleafed to dictate ; another be¬ 
ing concluded between him and Henry, the brother and fuc- 
ceflbr of Baldwin, he fecured his new-founded empire to 
himfelf and fucceflbrs, by means of extraordinary valour 
and condu£t, exerted againft the Turks and Latins, during 
the fpace of eighteen years *. 

At his death he left only a fon, then an infant, and three HU Ataih 
daughters, the eldeft of whom, named Irene, be had mar- 
ried to the brave John Ducas, furnamed Vataces, to whom c®*r. 
he bequeathed his new monarchy, though he had two bro¬ 
thers, Alexius and Angelus, whom it might be expefted 
he would have entrufted with the care of his fon and em¬ 
pire: but he feems to have been more intent on ftrengthe:^ 
i.ng and enlarging the latter, than to fecure it to his iteareft 
i'itiindred ; and accordingly appointed his fon-in-Iaw his fuc- 
‘ ceffor, as the moft capable of anfwerir\g his defign. 

2 . John Ducas was accordingly crowned_aj Nice by Ma- A.D.i»»a. 
nuel the great patriarch, and proved no lefs brave and fuc- 
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ecfefai fhaif his prtdeceffi&fi W<f have formerly haS ocea-* 
Sen t© ftientien his cxtraordinai-yfuSceifs agahifl: the Turks, 
asd efpccially the Latins, v^hom he defeated in feveral 
htaides, and from whom he took a confidersble nu/j;bi.'.;of 
jStades, which we fhall forbear repeating here. He 
^ter a gloriotlS reign of thirty-three years, in the fixty ifecond") 
of his age, after having extended his conquefts, no*, only in 
Afia but in Europe, and even almoft to the gate;f of Con- 
ftaBtinople; and was fuccfeded by his fon, / 

'. 3 ’ Theodore Lafearis, who, during his flio^reign, was 
Mfcewifc very fuccefsfu! againft the Bulgarian^ and the de- 
^jot of Epirus, as we have formerly feen *. Cyne great mif- 
take this prince was guilty of, was the recallifig the traitor 
Michael Paltelogus, who had joined the Turks,' snd reftor- 
ing him to his former dignity ; for that gave himjan oppor¬ 
tunity of depriving his fon of the empire. Th.-odore died 
in the third year of his reign, and was fucceedetdby his fon, 
4. John Lafearis, then about nine years of age; for which 
reafon his father committed him, and the care of the em¬ 
pire, to ArCetiius the patriarch of Nice, and to the famed 
Muzalo, a perfon indeed of mean extraft, but of great 
merit and fidelity, and defervedly raifed to the higheft polls 
in the empire. For this promotion, Muzalo incurred the 
envy of the nobles, who, notwithflanding the folemn oath 
which he had obliged them to take to the young prince, 
«ifhed with their fwords drawn upon that brave minifter, on 
the very place where the funeral obfequies of the deceafed 
ftuzahaf nlonarch were performed ; and, in the midil of the divine 
JuJfmateJ. f,jiT,ice, difpatched him atthe foot of thealtaj", to which he 
had fled for fanftuary. It is not improbable, that the trea¬ 
cherous Palaelogus had the greateft ftiare in contriving and 
conducing this aflalllnation, as the moll likely means to 
enable him to feize the imperial dignity, which he never 
g-:f' %ould have attempted whilft the young prince was under 
care of fo brave and worthy a guardian. However, 
.Muzalo was no fooner difpatched, than the traitor caufed 
ftatft himfelf to be chofen to fuccecd him in the guardianlhip of 
the young emperor, and to be declared proteftor of the em¬ 
pire, without the leaft regard to the patriarch, who, though 
no confummate Hatefman, was yet a perfon of Angular 
kamiilg and merit. ■, 

A.D. 1159. His new dignity was Ibon after fignalized with a complet©'" 

- defeat, which bis bttsther John gave the defpot of Epirus, 

Hitdrea- had then invaded the province of Thrace and Macedon. 

The H^s of this adion no fooner reached Magnefia, the 
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place where the new prote£ior then refided, than he was fa- 
luted emperor by a number of his creatures, both of the no- 

a )pulace; for this ufurpation the worthy |«tti- 
-led to excommunicate him, and all his adhe- 
Palxlogus found no other expedient to ward off 
lan by binding himfelf under a folemn oath to 
npire to the young prince, as foon as he (hoahi 
This promife having fatisfied the too credulous 
ivaa eafily perfuadcd to crown him emperor. 

^vs we arc i,,n farther concerned with any particulars of that 
ufurper’s reim, than as they relate to the Nicean empire, 
to which he low put a period, we fltall refer our readers to 
what has htjm related in a former volume ; and only add, 
that, haviifc foon after, that is, in the fecond year of his 
reign, takln Conftantinople from the Latins, he removed 
the feat oKempire from Nice to that ancient metropolis, 

■H'here he c\ifed himfelf to be again crowned emperor of 

the Eaft. The unfortunate young prince fell a facrifice to A.D. tiSr. 

the ambition of that tyrant, who ordered his eyes to be put . . . 

out, and himfelf to be proclaimed the foie lawful and right¬ 
ful pofleflbr of the empire. Arfenius, now convinced, 
though too late, of his fatal credulity, thundered out an 
excommunication againft him, and all his adherents: but 
neither this, nor the great oppofition w'hich he received from 
abroad, could wreft the empire from him, though it proved 
a very troublefome and thorny poUeflion, as we have clfe“ 
where fhewn. This was the end of the Nicean empire, 
about fifty-feven years after its foundation. Nice, the me¬ 
tropolis, though it was in a great meafure divefted of its 
grandeur by the removal of the court to Conftantinople, yet 
continued to be fo conliderablc a city, that it palled more 
than once from the Greeks to the Turks, and back again, 
till it was at length taken fay Orchanes in the manner already 
related. 


SECT. II. 


The Etnpire of Trapezond, 

^^HIS monarchy, founded, as we lately hinted, much about a.D. iaa<^ 
^ the fame time with that of Nice, lafted much longer, - 

and made a much more confiderable figure in the world. It 
took its name from the famed city of Trapeaond or Tra- 
pezus, which was now made the imp^ial feat of the 
neni, and metropolis of their new empire (G). David and 
^ Alexius 


(G) Trapezus, or Trape- and by the Turks Tar^ozan, 
zond, called alfo Trebizond, was a Greek city in lontus. 
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Alexius Comncni (H), grandfons to the tyrant Androni- 
cos, who had been lately put to fuch a cruel, yet deferved 
death, by Ifaac Angelas, were the firft founders -pf it. 
Tbefe having the good fortune to efcape from Cbhi?., •'^imo- 
ple together, feized on the more eaflern parts of 
Galatia, and Cappadocia, and ere£led them into an e/npire ^ 
and Trapezond being then the ftrongeft and moll j/jiilider- 
able city in their dominions, they made it the fol of their 
rehdence, and called their new empire by its' name. It 
doth not indeed appear that they immediately/all'umed the 
imperial title ; much lefs that they were foon/acknowleged 
as fuch. On the contrary, Vincent de Beauvate ftyles them 
only lords of Trapezond ; but it is plain that ^ey foon ar¬ 
rived at a confiderable height of power and inlluj^'.ncc, lince 
A.0 .i* 39. thfc emperor Baldwin, about thirty-four years ^fter their 

-- fettling at Trapezond, fought their alliance andririendfliip, 

and was aflifted by them in fome confidcrablei’enterprizes 
againll Vataces, emperor of Nice, who had invaded his do¬ 
minions. However, it is not improbable that neither thefc 
of Trapezond, nor thofe of Nice, took upon them the title 
of emperors till fome time after the foundation of their 
monarchies; perhaps, as fome conje£lure not till the 
ufurper Michael Palxologus had feized on that of Nice, 
and got himfelf crowned emperor at Conllantinople; at 

k Crulius Annotat. in lib. i. Turco Graec. p- 6o, &c. Baudrand' 
fub voce Trapez. Du Frefne Hill. Byzant. p. i66, & feq. 

■ founded by the ancient Sino- tars, who furprifed and took it 
pians, and tributary to them, as at a time when the wealthieft 
we leatn from Xenophon, who perfons had taken refuge in it, 
marched by it in his fanio\is re- with their mod confiderable ef- 
treat. It is fituate at the foot fedls. The Comneni, having 
of a bill, which makes a kind made it afterwards the metro- 
of peninfula on the Black or polis of their new empire, raif- 
Euxine Sea, where it begins to ed it to the prilUne glory and 
turn towards the eaft. Its port ftrength which the Romans had 
was once large and convenient, formerly given it; but the 
sod the city itfelf well peopled, Turks having become mailers 
and furrounded with fleepmoun- of this city, fuffered it to go to 
tains. It was encompaffed with decay (i). 
a double wall of an oblong (H) The family of the Com- 
iquare form, from which it had neni was very ancient and con- 
the name of I'rapezus, which fiderable. The reader may fee 
.fignifies a tahlr ; but it„fufiered a long account of it in Du 
gteally in the wars between Mi- Frefne, Hift. Byzant. de Fami- 
thridat^a knd the Romans, as liis Comnenor. 
llkewife ftoha the Scythian Tar- 

,* (i) Baudran. Tournefort. La Martiniere. 

rTr^Vl*l 
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7he 4fiflo>y of Trazepond, 

which time the Comneni, either in contempt, or becaufe 
they could not brook an inferior title to his, likewife afl'umed 
the imperial dignity. However that be, it is certain that 

S iok that title, their fucceflbrs maintained it with 
i and bravery ; and caufcd themfelves to be ac¬ 
ts fuch by foreign powers, as long as their em- 
that is, till it was fubdued by Mohammed the 
, like an irrefiftible inundation, drove all before 
fhall fee at the conclufion of this chapter, 
eafy to guefs from the Byzantine hiftorians, 
how far the't enlarged the limits of this new empire; nor 
what numbet of cities they poflefled in the three provittces 
above mentjfned. It is more likely they were in a kind of 
fluCluatioi^^uring their wars with the emperors of Con- 
ftantinop*; fo that we fliall have no occafion to dwell on 
the topogKphy of it; thole provinces, and their chief ci¬ 
ties, haviiXbeen already delcribed in the courfe of this 
hiftory. port called Platana lies caft of the city. Ar~ Tie fort tf 

rian informs us, that the emperor Adrian caufed it to be TrapezMd 
repaired ; and it appears from fome ancient medals of this <te/crittd, 
city, particularly two mentioned by Goltzius, that its port 
was very much frequented, and carried on a confiderable 
traffick ; for till that emperor repaired and altered the en¬ 
trance of the harbour, the fliips could not come into it, 
but at fome certain feafons of the year ; but it then became 
fit to receive and Iheltcr a great number of them, and of 
the largeft fize. The Genoefc, who had it once in their 
poirelTion, are faid to have improved it with a large mole } 
which the Turks have fince fuffered logo to ruin 5 fo that RuntoJe. 
at prefent the port is only fit to receive faics, and other 
fmall veffels; and what is aill left feems to be the remains 
of what Adrian had formerly executed. 

The country about Trapezond is fertile in variety of 
plants and fruit-trees, corn, and other products common to 
all thofe provinces along the Euxine ; but is moft remark¬ 
able for the intoxicating and purgative quality of its honey. w’anJtrful 
Ariftotle fays, it is chiefly gathered from the box-trees-that efftat of 
grow on that plain ; and that it is almoft an infallible re- 
tnedy againft epilepfies t but acids, that if a perfon in health 
ventures to eat of it, it bereaves him of his fenfes ', as we 
find it operated on Xenophon’s army for fome fliort time. ana 
as this is juftly efteemed a Angular rarity in nature, which 
the judicious Mr. Tournefort attributes to the quality of the 
flowers peculiar to this territory; fo rtiis country affords a 

' De Mirab. Orb. See Steph. de Urb. fob voce Trapezus, alibw 
Paufan, in Areafl. & alibi. 

no 
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The Hijlory of TrMifmi. 

BO lefs remarkable one in art, if we may call by that 
name a ftru£lure which is reared, in feme nieafure, with¬ 
out any. We mean the famed convent of St. John, fituate 
in the middle of a large wood, about twenty:.5y.e ^les 
fottth of Trapezond, and furrounded with the greatl-^'a- 
riety of trees, mofi: of them of a monftrous fize and 

This wonderful edifice, all of wood, is built oiw very » 
ftcep and craggy rock, and inhabited by monks,/vi'ho are 
wholly engaged with their temporal as well asfpi^tual con¬ 
cerns, and have neither books, learning, poRenefs, nor 
even fo much as a kitchen. The afeent to it ft by a flight 
of fteps, if a couple of monftrous fir-trees (rnred oppofite 
to each other againft the fteep rock, like the ft'o fidcs of a 
ladder, and fo coarfely notched with a hatchet,\?’at the ex- 
peiteft rope-dancer could not go up and down^J; without 
danger of breaking his neck) can doferve that nap'e. How¬ 
ever, to prevent accidents of that n.ature, the/’unning ar- 
chiteift hath wifely reared fome polls on eachTide to affift 
the climbers, without which it would be impoffible to 
reach half-way up to the top, or even to defeend, with¬ 
out being giddy; the two trees bting as high as the maft 
of a Isfrge fhip. It is hardly poflible for the firft men, had 
they been even the mutum & tutpc pecus that Horace 
makes them, to have contrived a more rude and fimple flair- 
cafe. Tbe'rell of the building is after the fame primitive 
ftyle, and all the avenues to it give the moft lively idea of 
the infancy of nature, though variegated with ihc moft de¬ 
lightful profpefts of fmall landfkips, rivulets flowing from 
a great number of clear fprings, ftored with delicious 
fifh : at a diftance appear ftately woods, which fhelter it 
from bad weather and worfe neighbours, capable of raif- 
ing and delighting the moft contemplative minds; but 
the good monks here,' who are about forty in number, are 
of toocoarfe a ftamp to improve it to fuch advantages, and 
only ufe their apartments as fo many cells or dens, where 
they retreat and focure themfelves from the infults of the 
Turks, that they may attend their devotions with greater 
ea£e fafety. 

They are neverthelefs wealthy, being maflJers of all the 
territory round them for above fix miles, and having fome 
confiderable farms on the adjacent mountains, and even 
ibme houCes in Trapezond. The misfortune is, that the 
tyesfiny of the Turkifli government fuffers them to reap but 
comfort or atHiRtitage from either, infomuch that they 
dare^not build themfelves a church, or a better monaftery, 
kft the Turks fimuld demand or feize on the money that 
wat dl^Cgned for thkt ufe, as foon as either work was begun. 



T§e H'fiory of Trapezoni. 

On which account they choore to live a hijitJ of ercmctte 
life, in that rude and alinoft inacceffibi? retreat. 

There are feveral ancient ruins in the neighbourhood of 
Tra^on^ which Hill preferve fo much of their priltin? 
gr4iw^t’'as to make one regret the dreadful havpek which 
^ ^^rks have made among them, particularly' fome once 
Ttatel^churches; part of which are now turned into 
mofque\ and the reft gone to ruin. As to the city of Tra- 
pezond, V ftill retains the title of archbilhopric, though f 
very pOor'-^nc, and is the relidencc of a beglerbeigh. 
Hands on th* coaft of the Euxine fea, eighteen miles north- 
eaft of Toca,^ and about forty foutli-weft of Kizza, in lati¬ 
tude 41 deg^es 5 minutes, and eaft longitude 39 degrees 
22 niinurey 

The Tr.*ezuntines were of the Greek church ; and after 
the foundiUion of this new empire had a patriarch of their 
own, but \hcther chofen by the emperor, or the clergy, 
can only belgueffed at. After their becoming fubjedt to 
the Turks, the latter ftill chofe their patriarchs, who were 
afterwards confirmed by the fultan: this was done in every 
place throughout the Turkifli conquefts, in the fame man¬ 
ner as it was pratftifed under the Chriftian emperors; that 
is, without paying any fine to the treafury. The clergy of 
Irapezond were the firft who caufed this dignity to be 
loaded with a tax of a thoufand ducats ; which by degrees 
came afterwards to extend to thofe of their other conquefts. 
As for other particulars of their religion, laws, and cuf- 
toms, it is unneceffary to dwell longer on them, confider- 
ing that thefe two empires were only difmembered from 
the grand one, and differed in nothing from it but in their 
change of government, or rather governors. With refpedl 
to their trade, confidering the excellent fituatioii of their 
metropolis, and fome other cities, of which we have for¬ 
merly given an account in the Pontic hiftory, we need not 
doubt but the emperors encouraged it all they could j and 
the medals produced by Tournefort “, a* well as the coins 
mentioned by Du Frefne ”, are proofs of the trade and 
opulence, both of their empire and its metropolis, though, 
fince their falling into the hands of the Turks, they have 
fared like all the reft of their conquefts, and greatly failed 
of their ancient commerce and fpfendor. We lhall now 
give an account of the Trapezuntine monarshs, from A- 
lexius their founder to David their Isft emperor, and of 
their different wars, by which they naeiatained themfelves 
in their high dignity againft fo *nai?y powerful enemi^ 

■ Voyage* sa Levant. " Hift. Bysant. Stemm »?. p. id*. , 
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lime ti»e I^alins aft 3 the G'r^ks, e(pecl- 
ally thdfc df ’ tlie ncSr Kicean empire, and at other times the 
'ttii'ks, Saracens, and Perfians. Thefcwould -doubtlefs 
make a confidcrable figure in hiftory, had thef-ii^fnVanf- 
mitted in an unintei+uptcd ferics; but the tnisfor^u^ds, 
that' the By'zantine hittorians, from Whom we have 
chief intelligence, have only mentioned them occ^onatiy^ 
^and as they were immediately linked with the af^s of the 
'Conftantindpolitan empire. We (hall ortty ad^ that the 
duration of the Trapeiuntinc empire was abo;»t two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-feven, or two hflndred and fiftat-cight years, 
being founded in the year of Chrift i204,laiKl fubdued 
anno 1464 or 1462. 


S E ”0 T. III. 

Eftipcrou of ST rapexand. 


jUtxiut 
ti$ Gnat. 


t. A LEXIUS COSINENETS, furnamed the Great, and 
his brother David, were the foiis of Manuel, and 
grahdioris of the tyrant Andronicus Comnenus. We have 
already fpofeen of the ufurpatioii and tyranny, as well as 
the tragical end of the latter. Manuel was the eldell; fon of 
Androniett^i but fo unlike his father in his vices, that he 
was difinherited and imprifoned by him, and his next bro¬ 
ther John was appointed his fucceflbr; but when he found 
the whole populace exafperated at this fettlement, he then 
tried in vain to appeafe them, by pretending that he always 
deligned the empire for hlanuel. Upon the death of An- 
dronicus, and the relloration of Ifaac Angelas, or rather, 
foon after the taking of Confiantinople by the Latins, Ma¬ 
nuel’s two fons, Alexius, and bis brother Daivid, fled into 
Fontus, feize^ on Heraclea, arid foon after made t^emfelves 
mailers of the whole province of Paphl^ggnia, Colchis, 
Galatia, Cappadoeia^ with fome other cities'of Icfs note ; 
and Alexius fixed, his imperial feat at Trapezond He 
foon after formed an alliance with Baldwin, emperor of 
^t^nunople, and aflifted him againft Theodore Lsdearis, 
as w'c have already hinted.. It does not, however, appear 
that he then took the, imperial title, moft authors being of 

S tmion, tfa^it saiu^her bis grandfon or great-grandfon. 
at firft aSikned k-V^ aiid that be Contented hiihfelf with 
duke or ,Trapezond, as he is %led by an an- 

, wfcff*'fe^on8 him on account of his having 


'^.i^tas in *Acrop. cap. 7. Aithon. cap. 13. r Du 
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rors tfipT ^ythe Conftantinopolhan empS 

abZlJe Li J’avinf rendered himfelf 

flT M- K f ‘•’e title of king.* We do not find 

that Michael made any ooDofition tn it ’T'k^ ■ * 

conSrm .t; atl4:^ kt though, 6, to com h j 

all,ance,hyol!o„,,ohi„h&da„gh«,E„doci»S . 

m marriage; which Jofirt readfl 7 accepted,’ and 'wifif to 
Conftammople t6 efponfe her: and it is^probaBle that hik MuZT" 
theTin1,,?“® then ncknowleged and conLmed by fils f^. ' 

ther-in-law. All that we know farther of him is/that fift 
was e^neftly coufted by pope Nicolas IV. to ebgage Ih^ 

years after.'^nd left two fons by his tirife Eudocia, namelv- 

Alexius IIjsr^ ftieceeaed hi^l and John his young^bfS 

ther, A^horf^^P^P^fs took with •'her. be^nV thS S 
young, to CiSf^tianepfe, foon after the emperor’s death *! 

IM will, und«- the guardianlhip of Andronicus Pateolotfus 

bL fT u”.f ‘l»“gb‘erof an Iberian prSg 

Jough he hadthe offeripf a much richer wife, which ArS 

A.D.t 3 o,. 
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p^^bn JSJKll. ta<|po over to the Some t. His 

firft wife, or, as foaae think, his fecondf was Evdocia, the 
natural daughter of Andronkus I’alawkigtu the ftiunger *. 

Ue waai^ceeeded bf 

7. BaGlius n. called alfo the Younger, to diftij^SifcAitn, 
at k fuppofed,, from bis father. He married Irene 
logina, the daughter oi Andronkus the pnnger j/whicb 
proves that he rauft be diffitrentfrfim the former, j^o had 
married Eudocia, another of that monarch's dangi^ers; for 
it was contrary to the canons of the ©recfcchurai to marry 
two fillers. Irdae, however, was afterwards divorced, to 
make way for another woman of the fame nama with whom 
the emperor was much enamonced? a circumV^nce which 
fo exafperaled bis ^ueeo, that flie foon aftes contrived 
their ruin : fhe caufed him .to. be kilted by foi e private 
means; and fhe feat her with hef children, undd, a guard, 
to Conilantinopk.. She ^verned the empire fos^iome time, 
during whitA flie lE^atched am embafly-to he/ father, de¬ 
firing him to fend fome proper perfon* to whom Ihe might 
be lawfully married, and have children by, to fucceed to 
the empire. The matter was nofooaex known atTrapezond, 
than an inAuiiedfioa was railed agakft her, which, ended in 
a civil war, in which Tzanychita, ai.Tjrapezundne noble- 
man,..who was head of one of fadioos, was. killed r, 
Whafc Iwcaroe of hCr, or haw the matter >was concluded, 
we ate not told; only that Bafil the.emperor dkd in the 
year of Ghrift 1339 *. He left children both liy bis wife 
and hf his concubine. He was fucccedcd by«a Ion of the 
former, 

8* — Comnenas, wfaofe Cbrhlian name has not been 

tranfinitted to us ;.'and this fc&hy.bie iibn Atezius. 

g- Atlcains HI. and thss famed prmccli Ettdock Comnen a 
feem, by sdl circoinft3nces o£.tinw and have been 

brother and filler, though theise father’*, name is not re¬ 
tarded by any hittorian; neither is k eafy to gaefe at what 
fime the former began to reign.. ;Hit was a lady of 
extraordniairy beauty)^'and, afkr hairing been married Ibme 
time to a Ttkhifla nottemas' of gtea* dliya£iioa,, .by whom 
ll»e, ^ fcwal chUdum,. as fem as, fiw was » Ihe 
Was-Courtedand betrothed to (bn em¬ 
peror of <>n£bmtiae^ her acobr^lll^ thi¬ 

ther to confummate **ar^c: biit hew t^ md mo- 
milch, though decrepit with age, gout, and other infirmities, 
beca^p fo enam mg ^pfred her, that he married, her bindelf 

J»9. n* yy, » Greg, Kb xi. Vide 
n,?*??** ** Etkeept. ex Greg. ap«J iHi Frefce in 

'Saal, II. p. lyj. «Vigner, in Bibl. Hiftor, 

ibout 



•IxJttt the,/]?««• tM'iSf tawarde. the end of his 

life and Mffd fciit whteh time this Alexius was upon th 4 
throne ^Tfape*<^j ITim kft married, if we belie veLao- 
nicu«, fo^ great lady of, the Cantacazeniaa family ; who, 
beWarfeady ia low with a Trapezundne nobleman, faid 
^ l^ve been the keeper of the imperial wardrobe, was re¬ 
ported to carry on a Ihamrful intrigue with him. His cldeft 
fon wsf^no fooner apprifed of it, than he took an opportu¬ 
nity to c^fpatch her paramour, and then &at her up, with 
the emperor, in a room, with a defign to hare fent them 
both out of the world by the fame way. He was, however, 
prevented by the people from committing that double par¬ 
ricide, and aorced to fly into Spain. Alexius was fo exaf- 
peratetl at^mis fon, that he difinberited him, and named 
Alexander, his younger fon, to fuccced him; but John 
found mtfcns, by the help of fome Spaniards and Genoefe, inurdertJ 
to return Tto Trapezond, where he privately murdered his 
father, an® afterwards ordered him to be magnificently in** 
terred in the cathedral of that metre^oHs, to avoid being 
fufpeded of having had any concern in his death ^ 

lo. John 11 . called alfo Calo-Johannes, having tbu 4 di*. A.D. 1449. 

fpatched bis father* mounted the throne t but found it very - " r 

difficult to kc^ faimfelf upon it: for the Turks, by this 
time grown very powerful, attacked him os aH fides 5 fo 
that he was forced to pay an annual triblUc of three thou- 
iand ducxte to Anloratn, and afterwards to his fon Moham¬ 
med H. to eiyoy the quiet pofleffion of his dominiems. At 
his death, he left only one fon, named Alexius, then but 
four years of age, who was afterwards carried captive, with 
the reft .erf the family, at the taking of Trapezond by Mo¬ 
hammed, and a dai^hter, named Catharitia Comnena, who 
was, by kgr unek' David, given to Afan Brigh, Vulgarly 
called UfiMl.^azanes, in order to prevail upon that mo¬ 
narch to affift jrim Sgainff the continual irri^ons of the 
Turks *. Johridtad thefo two by the daughter of one of the 
kings of whom he married during his abode in that 

country. Somt aflcit sfhe was David's own daughter **, the 
laft emperor of Tr^eaand} but without any foandation: 
for JdwBucus ex^fa% csBs her the daughter of John 4 and 
Dai#^lriinfalfs in ih|Si|Valetter to Philip duke ctf Burgundy, 
fayss .fhat &e was the dat^huerofC^^Johanses * 

y Laonle. lib. il. Phranx lib. iii. «p.' '> Vide & Pbranx. 

Ub. U. leap. a. J3acs«# oap. as, & 4S» Du Pllpfhefob Aiexandr. p. a94* 

< Leuncl. in Pand. Tuic. n. iSS. Se Vigaei^JfiU. Jitftor. in an. 145&. 

Vjd. Se 4Si!tih.d4at. io Tureo-Grase p.-**.-, , « SpaadogiB. Hus 

la Afis, cap. 5), dr ah < .^nsMC Sytv. Epin. gpi. 1: " 
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11. Da«id Comnenas^ the third brot^r of Jo^, and h»fl 
«raperor of Trapezond, ufurped Ae*crown fnifc his ne¬ 
phew, the young fon of Aleiitw. ffh was a man of a ra¬ 
vage ^d coyard^ difpofition *, He had inarriad^e prini 
cels Irene of fbc Cantacuzene familf, a lady celebrSttod^for 
her greatnds of fouli and cdnftaocy under adverfit)«*^ 
Mohammed II. fumamed the Great; who by tba^ timc 
bad made hidifelf mafter of Graec^a; Hafcta, and^ervia, 
and of the city of COnftantmopJe, dadared war agaSnll Da¬ 
vid, under pretence that he had affiftcd iKuto Cazanes king 
of Pcrfia, and was become tributary to him. David had 
neither courage nor ftrength to oppofe him; fo that he 
marched dirediy to his capital, ■ and clofely iivefled it by 
fea and land. The fiegc had lafted. little abo^ a month, 
when David, having in vain implored the affiftarij"e of the 
Chriftian princes, particularly of Charles VII. king France, 
agreed to deliver up his metropolis, widi the wh/ne empire, 
on condition that bis and his family’s lives lho4id be fpar- 
ed ; that be bimfdf {hould be permitted to carry with him 
all his children and treafures into Europe, and have a.fuffi- 
cient revenue affigned for their fubfiftence. Mohamnied at 
firft refufed thefit offer* with great ind%nation, not doubt¬ 
ing to be foon roafler of that metropolis; but a fecond 
parley being defired, he in appearance accepted of them; 
but, having got the unfortunate emperor in his power, he 
tieacheroufly caufed him to be loaded with chains, and 
kept clofc prifoner. Being now mafter of the city, he feized 
on the emperor’s wife, daughters, and upon the reft of his 
family, with as many of the nobility as be fmmd in that 
metropolis, and caufed them to be feat in triunsph to Con- 
ftantinople. Of the reft of the Trapezimtines he chofe as 
many as he tbtSught fif for bis fervice; and ordered eight 
hundred promifing youths to be brought up janilSries. The 
handfome females he diftributed among his officers and 
favourites, and feme of the fineft dmongft hk own fons. 
He left in the city node but the naeaneft of the people ; 
put a ftrong l^rd bf jSnifarieS ihub Jtite caftle, another of. 
commonfmdU^dnte the town; and'made bis admiral go- 
Vemor^efbotb^.^, The other cities empire fubuMtted 

to the conqueror; fo that the whole StyiWredticed tO 
dience in a few months, and he *ftwmed triumphfant to 
Conftantinople s. - ' > 

r l3oro(h. * MotiemK iil{j||M' Lem. AUat. de Cott&nr. otr. EccIeT, 
t Hluvne. lib. iii. Spindbgi'.Zawaic. Phranz. iii, Spaudug, 
Laonic. pototh. Monem&'ic aiU. Vide & Cruk. Su Ffefiie, St 
auft.abtis, ntat. -v 
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JT^ttry tf tlx Spaniards* 

Soon after lie fent tlie emperor David, a^l 

Ilia children, pi^aen tp Adrianople j and, in the fequel, 
upon foi^ motjotia made, or jMttendcd to have been made, 
in tJjrirj^ivour, tne wife of Ufiun Cazanee, he caufed 
CO be put to deafh. He endeavoured to deftroy the 
whiilp Comnenian family; and none of them were fpared, 
but C^Vorge ihe.youngeft fon of David, turned Mo- 
hammddan ; and one of hie liftera, who became afterwards 
Mohammed’s copeu^ne'. Thus ended the Trapezuntine 
empire, in the year of Chrift 1462, hzul in the 257th or 
258th of its foundation, ' 
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CHAP. LXXXI. 


7he ancient State and Hiftory of Sfaint to the 
Expuifon of the Carthaginians by the Ko- 
mans i and briefy continued to the Defcent of 
the Northern 'Nations, and the uniting of 
its feveral Kingdoms under Ferdinand and 
Ifabetta, 

S E' C T. I. 

Xiifcription of Spain, 

A E onJjr.laRd contiguoiM to Spain wag Gaul» from imitt mf 
wliMcc it was fepmted on the noRb by the Py> txuu rf 
reneeg, we may coafider it as a pentnfijaj. On the other 
«tber fides, w^nd fun«usded by the n^Uerrenean; the 
Sinnt Ga^anvft «r hay of Gac^} the Fnetum Hercu* 
leum, or Streighta taf GiWattaf > the weftera ««an} and 
fea of CanubriA, ^ >extended, £mm eaft. to weft, near 
13 degrees g ^is 9 degrees go ynmuies weft 

otvjUoadoigt and ^01^ M Bather tn Catslonia 3 degrees 
15 Runutgis daft oflhabaty r yad/roip oorth to fouth about 
9 decrees >Qu(ninut«si for cape de Oit^I, the nonhera 
extremity oif .jaedem Spain« is hp 4|4d^ree$ 10 minutes 
^rth Jasin^ ai4 the fo tw he w twft point of TariSa in 
^5 degrees 30 miaates north ktitt^. According to thia 

I Lsonie.iih.hc. At*. BiA Briide, p iii. Ekant Ormmi 
pire, 





flames ef 
'Sfaiu. 


Th W^&ry of iht 

ancient S{)a 5 n, iwstu^g liiifitaftia er Portu¬ 
gal, vm' iboit five hundred and ninet|r-fi>i|r miles long, 
and five hundred «nd eighty broad. Au ^e natural litaits 
of ancient and modem Spain are the feme, th^ mjy be 
coafidered as entirely the fame region’*. 

The generality of the Greek writers call Spain ’iCMfia, ’ 
Iberia, either from a colony of Ibefians, a people bothering 
upon Mount Caueaftts, planted theOe t'or from thelberus, 
the Ebro of the iaoderns, ohe of the famous risers of 
this country. However, the atwieiBs^ ■wAo lived before 
Polybius, by Iberia tinderftood only that part of Spain ex¬ 
tending from the Pyrenees to Calpc, or the Streiglits of 
Gibraltar, and terminated by the Mediterraneah V the other 
part being unknown to,, and corifbquently going \nder no 
name amongft the Greeks and Romans- As thjj iberus 
was by far the nioft coftCderabte river Of this trai it might 
have received the denomination of Ibeiia from whence, as 
: is faid to have derived its name from the Nile, which 


Whestee 


fanfa. 


Homer intimatts to have been called JEgyptus. 3u£ not- 
Withfiahding Wh^ isf'hcre adVaficCd, wc appr^edd, that 
the true and pKtper Iberia was original^ only that part of 
Spain called Celtiberia, from a body dfijlelts fettling in it, 
bounded by the Iberus, the Pyrenees, and the MecBter- 
fanean, 

The generality of Spanifli writers derive its name from 
tailed spar Hifpan, the fon of Hercules, or Hifpai, one of theirfabul- 
9 ia,wHtf- ous kings; and father Briet from Pan, the lieutenant of 
Bacchus, to which the fyliable bh, which, in the Teutonic 
tongue, fignifics wj/f, was added, to denote itsfitnation with 
refpedi to the reft of Europe: but it appears from Bochart 
and others; that the Pbcenicians caiied.Spain, allsaft that 
part of it knovm to them, Splwni|a,;#3Sp3nija, 

from a b^U^ it abounded 

with thole aifim^. That the^^pEas of' Fheeniciana 
anfweted to the can by no aaeans bealloWed< How- 
lever, as riw ismo-tT, in taxaj partioulm, how % near re- 
fembla^e tOthir latter, the Phceniciatu, at Aicir firft arrival 
in Spain; take /^iem to he tlm iai^mrimfll, and from 
♦hence impofe t^ #ls ttoUttfr-f:» has Over 

fince ppsvailed. Tli««fKk*hts fp Mwakw e s ,' wefrem 

fitwition, called'Sp?^ Iw ^ |ia«w #f«n»d «ef- 
et^ Ultima i #ast|jr:l ■aFtrftati^ 

f giyein,to tta||k) '»!* **P ioth^ coun* 
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tries, trc fiiall tsk^np,j^rther notice of, except fhattkere 
were two principal H^perias, namely, tke Great, which’ 
was Italy; an 4 tht lieu, which was. Spain; thefe were 
Jikewfe rhliitignilljed into Citerior and Ulterior, or the 
ijjatffer and th^arther *. 

/vs Spain, before the Carthaginians made any conquefts Fanous 4- 
there, was inhabited by many cantnns,.ffeve«Jed by their viftomof 
own reguli, arid independent of each o^„ it muft hare 
been originally dirided mto various petty kingdoms, the 
precife number rif which itis impollible for «s to determine. 

What number of provinces the Carthaginians divided that 
part of Spain fubjeft to them into, for want of fufficient 
light from hiftoiy, we mull iikewife own ourfelves incap., 
able of afeertaining, - As for the Romans, the firft divifion 
they madli of Spain, or rather that part of it they had re¬ 
duced, w'^ into Hilpania Citerior, and Hilpania ulterior j 
and this, according to Livy, took place immediately after 
the concluGon of the fecond Punic war. However, for 
fume political realbn^s, they thought proper, to unite thelh 
two provinces in the beginning of,the Macedonian warj 
and again feparated them in the confulate of Q^illlius Pas., 
tus and M. Junius Pennus, This laft difpofition of Spain 
remained lift the reign of Auguftus, who altered it, by di¬ 
viding Hifpania Ulterior into two provinces, Provincia Baa- 
tica and Lufitania, and afSxing the name of Provincia Tar- 
raconenfis' to Hifoania CSterior. In feme of the fucceeding 
reigns we Hifpaaia Ulterior and Hifpania Citerior 
again mentiqttod; UotwithRanding which, that the diviGon 
introduced by Auguftus, continued as long as the Romans 
had any .power in Spain, appears extremely probable, both 
from the ariident geographers artd many antique irifcriptions 
exhibitedGruter and ReineGus. Upon this plan, there¬ 
fore, we'imft hem give our readers a geographical de&rip-; 
tion of ancient i§|pain 

The limits of Lu^ania not having been always the fame,; Limti/atuf 
we cannot mk® hpori us to deGne them. That this pro-«/ 
vince extendi front Ike 1'agus.to the Carit^im ocean, pr, 


t Eureb. Ih hi Hcref. iXvi feft. 83 . 

(1« Hadrian. .S8lhna4 tkCafimb; am. Soeftart, in Chao,’ 
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<jf the 

W ?“^^^“S»»i^«‘a‘edby Strabo. 

il*®’ .*®. ■ been obferyed by iraac V^pffius. «e. 4 fter Au- 
gdjte ba 4 made tb« *li,6!ition pf Spaio Already mentte^d, 
Lulitania on the routb, and the DuriS^, 
« Doaro of the modems, on the north s To that the whole 
tma, fyfg betw*tthe p™and thc Cantabrian ocean, 

"fbe interior 

hmiU of Lufitania, up^ the f^nticrs of the Vettones and 
pT»etani, are fixed different^ by difierent authors. The 

^ordering upon the Atlantic 
Mea», and ftretchm^ itielf from, the mouth of the Anas t6 
^e Promontoriam, ^<^um, now known by the name of 
Cape St, Vmcem. The fituation of the Celtici, vhofe true 
n^e was Mirobngeafes, according to Pliny, m*,ybecol- 
lefied from what has been already obferved. S<irne of the 
anaent_geographcrs make the.TurduIi , and the Turdetani 
one natnm, parhculaily Ptolcjiny and ^tcabq 5 though they 
were confiderfed in a different igbt btfpTbius. Be Xt 

Ole * powerful peo- 

£’,r,d * confides^ nart'both of Lufita, 

r V "Tbe fame may 

Jtd of the Vettoilcs, who fpread themfelyes oyer a large 

Sirdm Jh a»tbc ancients, differ with 

regard to the extent of territory every one of thofe nations 

werrnora.f''^Tt‘'’l.'^ " that ififfroSrs 

were not always the fdme. Some authors a&rt Vettonia 

diftllV r?- beeii a province 

Anas, and this ^t^n Is eotintenancyd byjbn inferin- 

P|f«- 4 - Fontesfluy. 5. Lnn* Mon- 
^ftomo^um. 6. Mondte FluV. Oftia. y^Vaci Fluv. 
O^a. % Dori* Fluy. Oftia. 9. «s«mibal. ' 

rftf, dis Marpa^ Mafcs a 

. 4*S' f Ce1i<in1^ 
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The Hiftory of the Spaniards, 

ip-^urdaa. ao. Ckilarnom. ai. lfallaecus.i 32. Ammca. 
as^TEbura or Ebora. 24.‘Norba Caefarea. 25. Liciniana. 

26. Augufta Emcrita., 37-Evandria. 28. Ger*a. 29. Cs- 
cilia Gemiitinai |o. Caprfa. 31. Conitnbrica. 32. Collipo. 
^3^1etifa, - 34. Salmaiiti^a. 35. Salaiia.. 36, Pax Julia, 
find fome others of lefs note. 

It will not be expeded that wc fhouW give a partipular 
defcription of thofe places, a great part of .which we know 
little of but the names. The moft remarkable are as foltows. 

Olifipo, Olilippo, or Oliofipon, fioee called Lifboa by the 
Portuguefe, and by us Lifbon, Hands at the mouth of the 
Tagus, and was corruptly named by fevcral of the ancients 
UlyCppo: from, whence fome have imagined, that it was 
built by Ulyfles, in hiS return from the Trojan war: but 
this notion ought to be treated as a mere fiflion, deftitute of 
the leaft fhadew of hiftoricai proof. . We cannot therefore 
but believe, that Olifipo, or Olifippo, which from Pliny, 
the Itinerary, and Gruter, appears to have been the ge¬ 
nuine proper name of this city, was originally formed from 
the two Phoenician ' 5 'ordS ^’ 7 ^ alls ubbo, or pits ippv^ 
the pleafantbayi for that the ancient Olifipo was featedon 
a bay we learn from Mela •, and that the bay, on which 
Lifbon Hands, is extremely pleafant, all the moderns allow. 

Olifipo, or lilbon, the capital of the prefent kingdoms of 
Portugal and Algarve, is in 39 degrees 10 minutes north 
atitude, and 9 degrees 30 minutes weH of London “. 

Talabrica, or Talabriga, a city feated upon the Vacus, TeUttritg, 
mentioned bf l^liny, Antoninus, and Appian. The citi¬ 
zens of Talabriga, from their frequent violations of treaties 
concluded be^wpcd them j«nd the Romans, appear to have 
bad an imjdacable m^rfion to that people ^ 

Langobriga (B}^.a town fituatied between the Vacus and Lange- 
the Duriua, near the fea-coaH. As both Pliny and Ante- 

« Solin, cap. Grot. Infcript. p-,sia. not. $. Plii). lib. iv..mp. 
s*. Cellar, ubi fupra, p. fli. I^dsipon. };lela, & Ivficrcatof. apod. 

Bochart. ubi fupra, ut & ip& Boebart. ibid. P AntdiliitMna^’ 
rar. Flin. lib. iii. Appiai). ia Bell. Hifpan. ■ ^ 

(B) Tbe wprd Ari- the city of Ara, the city of 

ga, inthe oldSaanilh&ag^ge, Loh^,.,the,«>ty ofMei(lo,&c. 
fignified a ett^ as we leara Hfflcepfi^bly came;the wor^ 
from Therefore Brig^W,' Brigte- 

Cet^i^V... > ^ango* cumj Brigobaona, &c. all which 

b^j^ Meido^riga, are are evidently of Celtic extne- 
fpguivalent to tlw city af |Ceto, tip|L||l), ,. j , . 

^i) ta Airtnj.jt^t|i^i9k> hr* , 
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pi|tkn}ar i^bci of it ni«#b>t« been a 
of.^Qttte ooffi^uence. , 

Reine6tia> Ata TraduSa, a 
t&ofloan town, ^ridii^ tb ijie vwft of LangoSt'iga. Our 
readei's w 31 %d it iii:noi<;my'aSftof tbe toia^ns appefhd;;^ 

ing to Lufitaniat. . , 

iEininiumj a city of this province mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy, near the nortbeiti bank of the Munda a little 
to the fouth of Talabfiga 

Conimbrtca, a city fitaatetl.Onifbe opjwfite bank of the 
Monda. Out of the ruins of this place has arifen the mo> 
dern Coimbra, .eta? C^ the fincft towps in Portugal, cele¬ 
brated all over the learned world for the famous univerfity 
which has fo long flourifhed there. 

Arabriga, Sellmm, and Concordia, betwixt Cpnimbrica 
and tbe Tagus, weffe jrlaces Of feme note, thougjh we have 
fcarce any particulars relating to them preferved by tbe an¬ 
cient geographers 

Cdllippo, a Roman municipruin, between tbe Munda 
and the Tagus, upon the coali of the Atlantic ocean. We 
£nd this town mpaaed, by an infbription in Grater, Collipro; 
hut that tbe t there was originally a p, appears from the 
heft manuferipts of Pliny, as well as another inferiptkm. 
Not far from this city, in a fciuth-weftcro direflion, ftood 
Eburobtitium, or as, in our opiijion, it ought to have been 
written, Eburobriga. As the ftones that preferved the 
above mentiOilied inferiptions were in the neighhourhood of 
Lilia, fotne believe that the ruins of the ahcliint Collippo 
arc to be found there *. > ;'' 

Scalabis, or Scalabifchij as lisltlefl by Pto¬ 

lemy, has been conlidered b^ Cbllarihs as E^h Roman 
coliHif of Lufitania, fumamed-Pnefidima JoHuin. The 
Spani-fii writers alawft unanimoufly that the fpot on 
which this town ftood, is at prefent t^upied by Santqrien, 
a Portuguefe. town, about forty mHcsJforth-caft pf Lisbon j 
though the Scalabifcusqf Ptol^yliad.a Gtuatton ai&gned it 
to tbe north of the Munda".', 

Arithim PSraetorium and Hierabriga, in tbe neighbour¬ 
hood of Scalabis, art mentioned by ^ Itineraij. The 
former place Bxnnani^esfrtrt ^ilippo;*^ 

and the fetter ■tbh^.'^ ‘ ,, , . 

■'J^^a Ca:farea,'a'%ife;_,of tappiSs.t®’'*”*' 
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Tagu*, «^r tijiYamons ftdnc br>d|tt built over that river, 
and dedicated to Trajan, Pliny calls the inhabitants of this 
city Colons Norbenfis. Some Sjianjfli autbbri bclievo, 
N^a Gaifarca to have been contiguous to Trajan's bridgeV 
brother writers of that nation, *^ell verfed ia‘the antiqui¬ 
ties of their country, maintain the contrary^ Plioy and 
Ptolemy favour the fen'timent of thofe who plate Norba at 
fome diftance from the bridge, lince they make that town, 
or, which is the fame thing, the Coloriia wotbehfis, to have 
been frtuatcd in a territory on the fouth of riie Tagus. We 
are informed by an ancient Roman infcription in Gruter, 
that the Roman municipia of LuEtania, by fums raifed 
amongft themfelves, finilhed the aforefaid bridge in the 
re^n of the emperor Trajan. The names of thefe muni- 
cijia, or rather their inhabitants, have been preferved by a 
ftone, belonging formerly either to the bridge or town of 
Norba, and are thefe; Icadita, Lancia Oppidana, Arabriga, 
Mirobriga,^ Lancia Tranfcudana, Colarnum, Meidobriga, 
and Interamnia. Some, if not all of thefe municipia, un¬ 
doubtedly made a conGderable figure, though we are.fup- 
pHed with very few particulars relating to them by the an¬ 
cient geographers and hiftorians 
Bletifa was fituated near fome of the above mentioned 
municipia, on the fouthcrn bank of the Durius, as may be 
inferred from an infcription in Gruter. The modern name 
of Bletifa is Ledefma, according to Mariana. With refpebt 
to any fartbey particulars of this place we arc entirely in 
the dark*. *' 


Salmantica, called ^ tjiis day Salamanca, was in the Soiman* 
neighbourhood of Rfetijfa, 4 w appears from the above men- 
tioned infcription. Tt is at’p>^fcttt famous all over the 
world, on account of the fourifiiing univerfity founded 
there, which, for fttatiy has been deemed the princi¬ 
pal feat of literature in Spain. 

Augiiila Emcfita, the capital of this province in the Ro- 
man times, upon the Anas, was built by a body of fiijper- 
annaatcd folJiers, to vfbom Auguftus affigneda diftrift in 
Lufitania, from whence thij city deduced its nanic. This 
colony we find freqli!iei «||5 %^ by ancient Roman 

coins and infcrlbtiouL ' Eiiicrita'at firll ajj^rtained to the 
Turduli, Straboj thp^ af^ry^riJs it was 

ranki^::3sfe!'“, . simians of the Vettjjifcs, as we learn from 
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Ebora» cajkd l)y the Romwsj Lifeetalita? JwHa, was 
featcd hetween the Tagus au^ AnaS, though it ap¬ 
proached neater the latter than the former ^iver. The 
fame fpot is at prcfeiit occupmd by Evora, where there has 
long flouri^ a famous univerfity. This town 
LaUn mwdt^iuni, as appears from feveral ancient coins ^ 

and infciiptiq^ *. „ . , , , a . r 

Salacia, the Alacer do Sal of the moderns, ftood fome 
miles to the weft of Ebora. .^Erom fome ancient inferiptions 
in Gruter it may be inferred that this place was a Roman 


municipmm. . . i- i. 

Pax Jiftia* thc Beja of the moderns, a city m .me louthern 
part of the province, -ftood near the frontiers of thcTurdctani, 
if it did not aftually belong to that nation. It is mentioned 
by PUny, Ptolemy, and Antoninus. Near this place a Mat 
number of Reman coins and, inferiptions have been found 
within thefc, few years. All the remaining traeft to the 
!bnth> of this city, limited on the caft, weft, and fouth, by 
the Anas, the Atlantic ocean, and bay of Gadefe, from its 
fteure, was called Cuneus by Pomponius Mela and Strabo. 
Myrtilia, Ralfa, Offonaba, and other places of this traa, do 
not deferve any great regard. However, it may not be im¬ 
proper to obferve, that, according to Refendius, Mortola, or 
Mertola, a modern town upon the Anas, and lanilla, or 
Tavira, a conCderable city pf Algarve, anfv^er to the an¬ 
cient Myrtilis and Balfa. Oflbnaba, if we believe the fame 
author, has for a Ipng time lain in ruins, ttoMh fome foot- 
fteps of it are ftill remaining, particularly^^ the walls of 
Faro, another town of Algrave,, npw tha, fea-coaft. The 
Lacobrigaof Mela ftood undpi; §ic.ij^»«^t«irium Sacrum, 
known inthefe times by , th 4 , Bamp .of Cape Rt. Vincent, 
upon a fpot occupied at pi^ent hf a vObgc called Ragoa 
by thePortugiiefe, pear the 4 tvhere fome rums 

arc ftill to be feen*. i > . -a' . 

The Lnfitanians, if . we credit Rtraho, preferred exifting 
iipop tbe plunder their netehbmp to the improving their 
lands, though h^rallyferiUe anA.ncb. In mher cafes 
their thahsejr of living waa.rude fimple, T^hqr ufed.to 
warm tbemfelyss by meatis ted hot. 

They Wtl^r^ c4* water^at * 

f made ^ If fW* hut 

for another, 'joitne p 

Ae hammer, and cot into pieces. 


hf 90C/fd»fh at* meal. 
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tians, Gauls, and other ancient nations, to exjpofe their fiek 
on the high'sHys, 'Ait travellers might direft them to proper 
medicines for their cure. They were exceedingly robuft, and 
fo warlike, shat the Romans did not cohqiier them without 
great diificukjr and length of time \ 

chief pronnontories of Lufitania were the Promonto- Prmm*- 
rium Sacrum, RrOmontorium Barbarium, and the Promon- ritsof u. 
torium Magnum, or Oliliponenfe; to whic# fome add a 
fourth, called by Pliny Cuneus. The Proihbntorinm Sa¬ 
crum, or Cape St. Vincent,’formed an angle, projefting 
into the bay of Gades and th(; Atlantic ocean, which was 
termed the weftem extremity of the World by Strabo. The 
Promontorium Barbarium, at prefcnt Cape Spichel, lay to 
the fouth of Olifipo, though not verydiftant from the mouth 
of the Tagus. The Promontorium Magnum, or Olifipo- 
nefe, ftyled by fome of the" moderns Cape de Rocca Sintra, 
proje£led into the Alantic ocean near OKfipo, and was 
cfteemed by Pliny the common boundary of earth, fea, 
and heaven. As tor Pliny’s Cuneus, it is fuppofed to be 
the promontory now known by the name of Cape St. Mary, 
by Cellarius ‘. ' 

The principal ports of this province were thofc of Olifipo, Ptru nad 
at prefent Lilbon, and Hannibal. The fituation of the 
former is fo well known as not to admit of a difpUte} but 
that of the latter cannot be fo eafily afccrtained. Mela, 
upon whofe authority it entirely depends, places it near the 
Promontorium Sacrum ; which is all that we can fay of it. 

The only ifiand defcribed by the ancients, on the coaft of 
Lufitania, is^e Londobris of Ptolemy, the fiarlenga or 
Barlinges of the modems *. 

The Mons Herminius ofHirtius, the modem Arminno, miuntaiiUf 
was the only mountain of note in this country. It is rather 
a long rii^ of nwtintains, fincc known by the name of 
Sierra de EftrettS^*Wd running from north to fouth, be¬ 
tween the provinces of Bcira and Tra.los hfbntes. On the 
top arc two lakes oLvaft extent, and very deep, one of Aera 
efpecially, which they Have never yet been able to fathom. 

It is ftill more furprifing, that they are calm when the fea 
is fo, rough when that is ftormf. Hence, aS well as 
from, the load, and dtjUfol noife th^ make, which is 
echoed by die yjacenAPIs, and heara at fdany leagues 
diftaniw, fiibterranean com- 

munm-stU V^io^ean; which is iftlH farther confirmed 
b^^cksof fli^ whufe are fometimea thrown up by their 

Strabo, Ills Hi. « Plln. Hb- & aliW, & Hardaajm 

>n toe. PtOll'M}. U. .cap. 5 . &Uar. uW 
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Vavesj’thou^ .at, near four,raiile* from diefeai 

Hera>ioiu» l®»K)r, r^ Sierra .,de Mwfw, from the oHy of 
that is part of the greater Hermtmtu, and rnns into 

the province of Alentejo} but is not near fo epnfiderabie. 
The warlike^ inhabitants of the "former were .CaUed Plutn- - 
harii, from their leadrinincs and works j and, accordin’f^ 
Celtariasj the (ity of Medobtigaor Meidobriiga^ Hood at the 
foot of it ®. ,,||| • _ . 

The moft qtlebrated rivers of Lufitania were the Anas> 
the Tagus (now Tajo), the Durius. Thit Anas is 
called at prefent the GuadiaB% the Tagus the Tajo, and the 
Durius the Douro. To tfaefe majt be added the Munda, 
•Vvitich now goes under the name of the Mondego •, and the 
Vacus, now called the, Voga. They all flow from£. to W. 
and empty themfelves into the Atlantic ocean 
Caritjiiiu. We mall here only mentien foine few natural curiofities 
of Lufitania: i. The, lead-mine near Meidobriga, from 
whence Fliny denominates the inhabitants of that place 
piumbariij which ftill exifts-f 1. The goWen fand, or fmall 
particles of gold, raised with the fand of the Tagus. This 
we fcd attefted by Pomponius Mela, Ovid, Pliny, and Si- 
Uwsitalicusj. and the truth of it fee ms confirmed .by Re- 
Icwdltis ; forj jyhat famous antiquary aflures us. that feme of 
thofegfi^p^paiticks were founds intermixed with the fand 
of the TagiW, in his time i but that the laws of Portugal 
would not permit people to throw up the interior land on 
the banks ot the Tagus, with which tbefe particles arefup- 
pofed to be incorporated, left the ncighboBjHng fruitful 
fiel^ Ibould.be thereby damaged. He the kings 

of F’ortugal have a feeptre of the Tagaa goW} than which 
no purer is to be found in ,the world s, 5. Befides the two 
lakes already defetibed, we may add the jf^ied pool near 
Roya, remarkable for hs hideous nnife^'-like that of thun¬ 
der at a diftaaee, which is commonifhi^Hi^hefore a ftorm, 
»t the diftan^ijj^, ckhteea ,or miles. 4. Another 

|»ool|4|pTiA^^r,|io0de|Q^ by Pliny, and by 

|nap««|nodef|t,#4^o^'which Is ohTerved toTwallow every 
Is, thrcAgn.Into it, thot^h ever fo ii^t. We 
might add the £.mi; variety of hat and medicuia^ iad other 
larprifing lprlngs,.iMth wlfiah thiiMMgdoiB ahDMnds.$ fttefe 
may be Si«n, 4 rs %£tMV4Bfcr^MP^ il^/odia adds, that 
the fingle prtm»?eyfe>m®rlf 
.iatre uaeio«.Jldw]Mi hath no 
isnd .conftantli' with clear ^ excdlSiSt 

cJRrk«a|i.'.4Jk: 

ohl lliptia..'.'' ‘ s FBfirJir;ir."cs|a as. 

vltftb.,«xk>ii,c*p. 4.,' ■ >■ ■' •' •• 

The 
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The fecond province of Hifpania Ulterior, or Farther » ,• v 

Guadalquivcr, or the Great River 
We have already mentioned its limits on the weft or Lufil 
tanK fidej it was bounded on the fouth by the Mediterra- 
ti<ra, and the Sinus Gaditanus, or gulph of Gades • and 
on the north by the Cantahric fea, now the fiffa of Bifcay. 

Its limits towards the north-eaft, or province of Tarraco 
cannot be f<> well fixed, becaufe they arc rightly fuppofed 
to have been in a coiiftant flu£l:uation, as each petty mo¬ 
narch had an opportunity,to incroach upon his neighbour''. 

The Bsetis divided this province iitto two parts j on the one 
fide of which, towards the Anas, were fituate the Turde- I/x hhaih 
tani, from whence the country was called Turdetania, but 
better known by the name of Bseturia. On the other fi*; 
were fituated the Baltuli, Baftitani, and Conteftani, along 
the Mediterranean coafts. We.forbear mentioning a great 
number of others, of which we know little more than the 
names. The reader may fee them in Cellarius above 
mentioned. 


We'eomehow to fpeak of the Roman colonies in this a- 
yroVince; which Pliny fays was the moft fertile, beft culti- *""• 
vated, and pleafanteft of all the reft; The Romans had 
four tribunals, or, as they ftyled them, Conventus juridici t 
namely,^ i. Gades, now Cadiz: a. Cordova: 3. Aftigi 
now Ecija : 4. Hifpal, now Seville. They bad, befides, a- 
bout one hundred and thirty cities, among which nine were 
ftyled colonies; eighteen municipal j twenty-nine which 
enjoyed tfeir^feanchife of Latium ; fix free cities; three al¬ 
lied ones } and one hundred and twenty tributary K 

The whole province of Baetica, according to the iaft 
quoted author’s diviilon, contained what we now call Anda- 
l^ufia, part of the kingdom of Granada, and the outward 
boundaries of l^amadura. 

With refpeSb to'the cities and cokndrs.tdxnre mentioned, 
we (hall, for brevity’s fake, fingle <rat, ontefome of the 
moft celebrated; mmely, that of tbeAcciumi, fitnate b^ 
tween the Baftuli.and Baftitani, along the firnie Ih»e; We 
find it meniioaed by Plinyand by fame ancient infcrip- 
tion^ under the name «^f Colonia Jnlia Gemella Accitasa', 
whofc citiaens-Werc called Genuellenfcs, beeanfe rhat co- 
mny stf two kgiotM^ tbe tbM^asnd fixth, as 

..Twoftf^ptlona ' It it fupfmfed to be the 

rt • , 

f <■ Cellar, lib. ii. cap. i. l)a i. Gerund. I Vtd, Briet. Parallel. 

pvta, > lSfl< ItWed cap.«, t Qmt. aya, 
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ucfent cttT of. Guadiz lA Granada, fn »cient epifcopal 
fee formSlv' called the Acckanos, from Acci, 

Jthat Thofc of Gades. Corduba, Aft.g., and. H.f- 
fal wcre Wus for tbeir courts of judicature, l.he otber 
U’r Thdfe fitaation is Icfs known, together with t^^r 

Lher municipal ind free cities, in a 

than ^ any bf the other two provinces, the reader may 1 

“How ’few S’lhke ancient cities this province before 
thfintroduaion of.the Romans, is not difficult 

“touS' rw^rtftmrio X taniffi 

wrtterXit mull have not only abounded with them, but 
they muR lEkcwife have been vaftly large, populous, and 
ODulent, even before the arrival of the Tytians, Phoenician , 
•nd other nations. But, when we come to examine thing^ 

more clofely, we find no traces of this boafted number of 
more cioie y, when the Turde- 

mni had, at the inftigation-of Hannibal, affifted the brave 
Sasuntines their neighbours agamft the Romans, we read 
but of one city they had, the name of which is not even re¬ 
corded ». Pticm/mentions only one fea-port 
coaft of die BaftUani*, namely, that of Oupxw, Urce, Imcc 
Vorei in the bay of that name, though we find feme con- 
fidemble places M thofe coafts, fuch as Mcno^a. Abdera, 
Portus Magnus, Beria, Murgis, and fome others. In the 
- 1 were likewLfe a confiderable number, wh ch 

SsNatural Hiftory, tells usin his time,amounted to 
aiundred and feventy-two. The greateft part of thcfe being, 
in all appearance, and from the Roman names given them, 
cither founded or inlargcd by that nation, fuch ^hofe ol 
Afta Nebrifa, Ugia, and Orippa®, on the banks of 

tis below Hifpal; we have not time to dwell ui»n thetn, 

but fcall content ourfclves with a ffiort recital of o 

.h. Seft noS Among thefe is the famed city of Hifpa , 
now SSle jSaS pn ie li^ Bsetis, and the metropolis 
was formerly a great emporium, by 

x^t city in rai^ tb Cordu^ 9“ 

lelSfafiiM for its rich ^nes. aad 
poet calls it", Aurifot* Terra, than 



a dip. m- ¥• 

^ Itah^iiSh «r. ««• 


* Ds1^%ide Cellar, 
trade. 
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trade. It is fituate on th# banks of the fame river, was 
called a patrician colony, and is faid by Strabo to have been 
the work of Marcellus; but which of the Roman generals 
fo called, be leaves us to guefs. Tartefl'us was once a famed Tartejpu, 
cjH»j pleafantly feated between the two mouths of the Bse- 
tis, which made a kind of ifland, called after the name of 
that cityTarteffida. This ancient city is celebrated by 
fome of the Latin poets, as fituate on the fartheft verge of 
the weftern fliore. 

We come now to the famous bays and ports of this Says ami 
province ; the firll of which, next to Gades, is that called pons- 
Portus Meneflxus, mentioned by Ptolemy and Strabo, who MmeJIam 
likewife places here the oracle of that name. The next is Porius. 
that of Befippo, the country of the famed Pomponius Mela, 
and fome others, without the Streight’s mouth. Calpe, 

Carteia, Barbeful, Cilniana, Solduba, Suel, and Malaca, 
within the Streight, and on the coafts of the Baftuli. Me* 
noba, Selumbina, Abdera, and Portus Magnus, and like* 
wife the famed promontory of Charidemus, are mentioned 
by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and placed by them on 
the Baftitanian coads. Beyond the promontory lately men¬ 
tioned are the cities of Baria or Barea, and Murgis, in the Sana. 
Virgitanian bay; the former of which is reckoned by Pto- Murgis. 
lemy, and the latter by Pliny, the laft fea-port of the Bafti- 
tani. Thofe ancient authors, however, do not agree about 
the fituation, names, and fome other particulars relating to 
thofe cities. For inftance, Calpe, which is by Strabo ftyled Calpt. 
a famed ancient Spanifli fea-port, Pliny, Ptolemy, Mela, and 
others, only call a mountain: whence the learned Bochart and 
Cafaubon have thought, that Calpe, in the former, was in¬ 
ferred, by the miftak^e of the tranfcriber, for Carteia, efpe- 
cially as no notice is taken in the others of any city befidcs 
it in that bay. But this has been in a great meafure an- 
fwered, by fome learned men, from the infcription on a me¬ 
dal, with thefe letters, C. i. calpe; that is, as they read 
it', Colonia Julia Calpe: and this they fupport with a paf- 
fage out of N. Damafcen *; who fays, that 0 £favius over¬ 
took Csefar near the city of Calpia, which is the fame with 
Calpe : fo that Strabo’s tejH wants no amendment, and one 
of thefe two opinions muft be right; either that there were 
fcveral cities fitipate on the mouth of the Streight, on ac¬ 
count of’'‘i'actVi..'>*ageous fituation, one of which was call- 

' 

j \ Strab. ubi fupra. ■iSpanh. de Praift. Numifra. p. 766. Norris 
yienotaph. Pifan. p. 107. '* »Excerpt. Valef. apud Cellar, lib. n. 

cap. I. fe£t 2. art. 34. 
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ed Calpe or Calpa, or elfc, Aat the Carteia, \vhich was- 
Ctuate near the promontory of Calpe, had likewife taken 
that name from it; and accordingly the Itinerary mentions 
a city, in the road from Malaga to Cadiz, called* Calpe Car¬ 
teia, joining thereby thofe two names, probably to Iksjf 
that they fignified the fame thing, Barbeful, Afta, and 
feme other fea-ports, appear likewife to hare been confi- 
derable colonies, as well as a number of inland towns, in 
particular that of Munda, wheic Caefar defeated the fons of 
Pompey. 

Vke rimr. There are not any remarkable risers in this province, except 
'MatUi&c. the Btetis, or, as it isfbmetimes written. Bastes and Betis. 

It hath, according to Plinyits fpring-head in the Tu- 
gienlian foreft, fo named from Tugra, a town mentioned in 
the Itinerarium of Antoninus, in the province of Tarracon, 
at the foot of the Orefpodan mountains. Others of leffer 
note are the Barbefola, near the city or mount Calpe j the 
Sadoca, which feems to have divided the Batluli from the 
Accitani; and fome few others not worth regarding. This 
Mtmilaim, province is incumbered with mountains of a confiderable 
length and height. We find, however, bat few deferibed 
by ancient authors. Ptolemy takes notice only of two, 
the Mariani and Hipylx, the latter of which were fcarcely 
known to any other ancient writer. 1 hefe, as they run 
along the territories of Hifpal or Seville, were, wc are told, 
called IHipa:} and, as they approached nearer to Cor¬ 
doba, denominated Themarini, and Ortho&ladas “: the for¬ 
mer, whkh are by Pliny called Arrant, run along the fam¬ 
ed defert of the fame name, now known by that of Sierra 
Worena, in the neighbourhood of the city of Caftulo. The 
rcgitMi of the Baftitam was likewife full of them ; and all 
that is neceffary to add, with relation to them, is, that they 
abounded with metals and minerals of feveral kinds, parti¬ 
cularly gold, qnickfilvcr, copper, and lead; the greateft 
quantities of which appear, however, to have been dug out 
of thofe called Mariani, froirf'which the Romans reaped 
confiderable zdvarKage, having every where their piocura- 
tores rtj metalliew, or ovcrfeeri of the mines. That of 
Calpe, is neither famed for its keigbt, mines, fertility, or 
on any account but that of its fituation. , 

Beit, tB- The goodnefs of the foil and air of Spain, in general, is too 

nM^md ^{] known to dwell on. This pro^ineyff^ parrtts^^y re- 
markable for it •, as apjreared from thciucaltBiBefif anafeit^e- 

t Piia. lib. iii. cap, i, iTide Mafia. Sisut. Reb. Hiip. lib.» 

filB. dc 
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vity of its inhabitants. And fo little did they know of phyfic, Utath hi- 
that,,if we believe Pofidonius, they ufed, like the Lufitani, habitmts. 
to lay thcir-lick relations along the public ftreets and roads, 
t^ave the advice of paflengers. He adds, that their very Stout w«- 
\?omen were fo robuft and healthy, that they never kept «“»• 
their beds after delivery. Their mountains, as well as val- Rich mom- 
leys, afforded plenty of corn for men, and barley for their 
horfes and cattle, the former of w'hich they bred in great 
quantities, and managed with great dexterity both at home 
and abroad, and efpecially in their warlike expeditions. The 
milk of their kine was, it feems, fo very rich and fine, from 
the fragrant herbs they fed upon on thofe healthy moun¬ 
tains, that it could not be ufed either for food or drink, or 
even made into cheefe, without fome mixture of water. Fruits 
of all kinds grow there in the greateft perfe£lion : but 
thefe are topics well known to every reader. Mineral wa- Nftaral 
ters flow, in the greateft quantity, both hot and cold; and 
the kingdom of Granada is famed for them, and for their 
medicinal virtues. Some of them rife fo hot, as to exceed, ■ 

we are told, even boiling water. The moft famous of the MeJicmal 
warm kind are thofe of Hifpal, Cordoua, and Granada j to 
which they attribute the virtue of curing the moft invete¬ 
rate difeafes. There are two others of great reputation ; 
that called Bsetio, from a fmall town near it; it fprings, in 
a fmall rivulet, from the top of a very high rock, and fallsj 
by two ftreams, into two lakes; and its waters are celebrat- Againfl 
ed for curing all haemorrhages, by waffling. The other is 
near the town of Antiquitaria; w'hich is no lefs diftinguiflied 
for diffolving the ftone, and bringing it off by urine *. 

Tarracon, the third province in Spain, was by the Ro- 
mans ftyled Hifpania Citerior, or Hither Spain, and diftin- dejmbti^ 
guilhed, by the name of Tarraconenfis, from the ancient 
city of that name, then the capital of it, and the refidened 
of the Roman praefes, or governor. We have fecn, under 
the two former articles, how difficult it is to fettle the li^ 
mits of this province, with refpe£t to thofe of Batica and 
Lufitania, on account of their frequeht fluftuation. On ItsTmits^ 
the three other fides they are eafily determined, it having 
the Mediterranean on the eaft, the ocean on the weft, and 
the Cantabrian Sea and the Pyrenees on the north, by which 
laft it is divided from Gaul. Tarracon, being by far the 
Jjrgeft-.X/A the' three,’'Xad a much greater number of cities, 

and variety of nations, ps well as, in aH likelihood, of petty 

> 4 gdoms and governments. It was divided into two parts Ox-oM 
by the famed river Iberus, now Ebro, which ran almoft 

» Marin. Sicul. de Reb. Hifp. lib. i. cap. dc Fontibns. 
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ftcrofs the whole province, having its fource on the north- 
weft fide of it, between the Cantabrian mountains, and 
very near the fea of that name ; and by a fouth-eaft eburfe, 
emptying itfelf into the Mediterranean, about thirty miles 
below the city of Tarraco. Along the fouth-weft Cd^of 
that river were, feated the Celtiberians, the moft ancient, 
and by far the moft confiderablc, of all the nations of this 
province, if the others were not, indeed, fo many diftindk 
tribes defeended from them, as we are apt to believe, from 
the greater part of their names being of Celtic rather than 
of any other extradb. This canton was denominated from 
them Celtiberia, and reached from the mouth of the Iberus 
quite to the country of the Cantabri, on the oppofite coafts. 
Along the courfe of it, on that fide, were, among other 
people of lefs note, the lilsercaones, feated juft within the 
mouth of it. Higher up are placed the Hedetani or Sede- 
tani, Pelendones, Berones, and laftly the Cantabri. Nearer 
to Baetica, and on the borders of it, were, towards the Me¬ 
diterranean, firft, the Conteftani, mentioned alfo under the 
laft article j and acrofs the country, tovi'ards the oppofite 
fliore, another tribe of the Turdetani, the Lobetani, Lu- 
fones, Carpetani, Arevacx, and Vaccsei. Thefe two laft 
were feparated from each other by the river Duero, which 
was the confine of Lufitania on that fide. Weft of the Can¬ 
tabri and Vaccsei were, on the Cantabrian coaft, the Tranf- 
montani and Artabri; and in this laft was the Artabrum 
Celticum, called alfo Promontorium Nericum, now Cape 
Finifterre. In the inland parts are placed the Allures, Au- 
guftani, imeenfis, and Gravii. On the weftern coaft, be¬ 
tween the cape above mentioned and the Durius, were the 
Callaici or Callseci, whofe country was called Callsec^a, 
one tribe or canton of which were named Bracarii, and the 
country Bracara; and thefe were feated on the banks of the 
Durius: the others were diftinguilhed by the name of Lu- 
cenfesj and both were fubdivided by Ptolemy into fcveral 
tribes- All thefe are mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, Mela, 
as feated, the former on the other fide of the Iberus, and 
the latter on the hither fide of the Tagus. On the other 
fide of the Iberus, along the Mediterranean coafts, were fi- 
tuated the Lacetani and Aufetani, who were parted by the 
river Kubicratus, or, as Mela calls it, Lubrlcatus, now Lo- 
bragat, near the city of Barcelona, ^^ong the Ibsu^s were 
the Ilergetes, Jacetani, Sueffitani, iTafconcs, Varduli, Au- 
ttigones, and Concani j and thefe were feated between \ie 
head of the Iberus and the Cantabrian Sea. Nearer to tnbi 
Pyrenean Mountains, along that vaft ridge, were the Cere- 
tani, Indigetes, Cemfif Lacetani, and fome others of lets 
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confequence. Every one had its diftina maropolis, from 
which they either took their name, or, which is perhaps 
more'likely, to which they gave that of their ownjtribe (L). 

"We have already obferved in general on this head, that thofc 
di^Was which end in tania, and the cities which end in 
hri^a. are of Celtic extraft; and we (hall add here, that 
this province abounds with f^uch, more than the other two, 
as may be feen by the lift of the people we have given be¬ 
low j for where their name terminated in tani, the country 
of courfe ended in tania, as Aufetani and Aufetania. 

We find, however, the following colonies to have been Rmanei- 
planted amongft thefe ^eltic fettlcments; namely, in A- lonitt. 
fturia, the famed Colonia Augufta. It is mentioned by Pliny Cohuia 
and Ptolemy, and in fome ancient medals, though differ- jiugufla. 
cntly placed and was a court of judicature, according to 
Pliny. It divided the Aftures into Auguftanos and Tranf- 
montanos : we find here alfo the feventh Roman legion, Augvfla' 
furnamed Gemina, fettled between the Afturian fea,and Gmina. 
the capital of this diftrift, called Afturia Augufta, now 
Aftorga, ftill a city of fome note. This country was alfo 
celebrated by the poets for the gold it produced. The next Calagurit. 
was the infamous Calaguris, diftinguiftied by Pliny by the 
name of Nafcica, juftly execrated, hy the Roman authors *, 
for the murder of the brave Sertorius, mentioned in a for- 

y Vide GoUtz. Holftein. & Hardouin- apud Cellar. lib. ii, cap. x. 
f'il. 3,&+4. Vide Strabo, lib. iti. Plin. lib. iv. cap. sx. a Vide 
Valer. Max. lib. vii. cap. 6. L. FJor. lib. iii. cap. aa. 


(L) Thus the Bracarii had 
Bracara, the Artabri Artabrum, 
^he Aftures Afturia, the Sueffi- 
tani Suefla, the Lacetani Lacca, 
the Ilergetes Ilerda; and fo of 
the reft, unlcfs where the Ro¬ 
mans, fettling afterwards, called 
thofe towns by new names ; ef- 
pecially we find fome few of 
thofe places ftylcd Julia , and 
Augufta, as Julia Libyca, in 
the canton of the Ceretani; 
C®far Augufta, among the La¬ 
cetani ; Augufta Bracara, Porta 
Augufta, Augufti. {-acus, in 
Oallicia, and the like. 

Here we muft obferve, that 
this laftfirovince was not called 
4 > from the Galli, as fome have 


imagined, but from its ancient 
metropolis, which was called 
Calle, fituate in a pleafant val¬ 
ley upon the Durius, and near 
the mouth of it; and the port 
of it, being become confider- 
ablc in time, was fince named 
barely Porto and Puerto by the 
Spaniards, by the Dutch Port a 
Port, and by us Oporto. From 
thefe two, Porto and Calle, 
came the name of Portugal, or 
Portucallc. As for Calle, it 
muft be owned, that it is not 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, 
See. but we finft it in the Itine- 
rarium, which places it on the 
road between Ulilippo, or Lif-** 
bon, and Augufta Bfacara (i). 


(>) Cellar, ubi fiipra, lib.ii. cap. t..fe£t. 3. 
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mer Tolume. •‘Th&»*itjr was at fiift muaicipal, in feme in- 
feriptionS) furnamed Julia, and then made a colony, with 
fome others mentioned by Pliny*, particularly thofe of Ofca, 
Ilerda, and Turiafa. Calaguris, Cnee Calahorta, was the 
chief town of the Autrigones, feated indifferently by.gMc 
. gtaphers on either fide, but by the moft exaft on the other 
oratcurn. the Iberus. . Grachuris, or Graccuris, placed by Pto-. 

lemy among the chief cities of the Vafeones, was, as we 
are told by Livy, built by Tit. Sempron. Gracchus, who 
took it from the Celtiberians, and called it by his name. 
Its Ctuation is uncertain ; only the Itinerariura places it in 
the road to Caefar Augufta, at fixty-four miles diftance from 
it, in the toad to Tarraco. It is, in fome ancient inferiptions, 
ifyled Municipium Graccuris, Some Chriflian champions, 
who fuffered here for the faith in thofe early times, are, in 
fome martyrologies, called the Grachurian, and in others 
the Ilerdan martyrs, from the vicinity, probably, of thofe 
two places. Phe laft we (hall name is the famous town of 
InUrcata. theVaccaei, called Intercata, celebrated by ancient authors 
for a Angle combat, which was fought, at the fiege of that 
city, between Scipio .Smilianus and a bold Spanifli tribune, 
in which the latter was killed; and the former had no fooner 
efcaped one danger, than he expofed himfelf to a greater, 
and was the firft who fcaled the walls of that place We 
come now to treat of fome of the moft celebrated cities of 
this province, at the head of which we may juftly place the 
metropolis. 

TarrMct. Tarraco, now Tarragon, fituate on the Mediterranean 
coaft, between the rivers Iberus, or Ibero, and the Rubrica- 
tus, now Lobregat, It was a colony planted by the two Sci- 
pios, Publ. and Cornel, with a juridical court; and was the., 
capital of Hifpania Romana': but Spanifh authors, though 
they grant thofe two Roman generals to have planted a colo> 
ny here, will by no means allow that they founded the city; 
but derive its origin as high as Hercules, or even Tubal \ 
Strums. Below Tarraco was the famed city of Saguntus, or Sa- 
guntum, on the fame coaft, of which we have fpoken am. 
wauutu. ply in a former volume. Valentia, another ancient city 
near Saguntum, was the capital of the Edetani. It is fituate 
on the mouth of the river Thurias, .about three miles from 
the fea, and was anciently ftyled Colonia Julia, founded by 
Junius Brutus, whilft he. was conful in^pain ', and given 
to his army. It was ^terwards deftroyed, with Herennius 

• "P- »• * Liv. Kpitom. xlviii, A»rel. Vi«f.' 

’!?..??• Appian. in Iberic. Stc. c PHn. Nat. Hift, 

lib. 111. •'See Gernnd. lib. v. (t Tarapfe, e* Rerofi it al. 

* Liv.Epitom. Iv.. 

and 
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«nd feis accomplices, byPompey, and rebuilt by Julius Cse- 
far. It has retained its ancient dignity and grandeur, was 
once’the metropolis of the kingdom, as it is ftill of the pro¬ 
vince of that name, an archieplfcopal fee, and one of the 
n>«ft confiderable cities of Spain. The people of this city 
were formerly as much celebrated for their valour and ho- 
nefty by Tally, as they now are cenfured by their own au¬ 
thors, for their ftiperltition and bigotry ■*- Before we leave 
this part of Spain, we mull not omit the famous city of Compht. 
Complutura, now Alcala de Hcnarez, fo called from the 
river Henarez, on whofe banks it was fituate, in a pleafant 
plain ; and, as that river falls into the Tagus, the circum¬ 
jacent cities arc eafily furniflied will ali kinds of provifions 
and merchandizes. Complutum has now no biftiopricfc, but 
only a collegiate church, and is a confiderable univerfity, 
having been greatly endowed by the celebrated cardinal 
Ximenes, archbifliop of Toledo, under whofe aufpices, care, 
and immenfe charges, dte firft polyglot Bible was compiled, 
and printed in this city, and is from thence called the Com- 
plutenfian polyglot. 

Weftward of Complutum and the ancient city of Tolc- 
tum, now Toledo, and on the river Tagus, was ijtuate the 
Mantua of Ptolemy; near which fpot the town of Madrid, Mantua. 
the now metropolis of all Spain, is fuppofed to have been 
fince built (S): but of this, and many others, both on the 
fea-coafts and on the continent, we (hall forbear faying any 
thing farther, they being well known to almoft .every rea¬ 
der. We have already had occafion to mention fomc of the 
moft confiderable rivers, mountains, and promontories, in 
the courfe of this article : the reft, that are of any confe- 
li£uence, together with fuch natural rarities as may be worth 
obferving, the reader will find in the following note (T). 

The 

^ De his vide Marin. Sicul.de Reb. Hifp.infin. Itbr iii. 


(S) Hence vve find it called 
fey fomc Mantua Carpetana, by 
others Madritum and Madritt; 
but commonly now' Madrid (i). 

(T) Befides the cities above 
mentioned, ,vve ftiould take no¬ 
tice of a very famed one, name¬ 
ly, Carthage; but we have had 
occafion to fpeak of it in a for¬ 
mer volume. Segobriga, alias 
gcgobrica, was the capital of 


the Celtiberi, concerning the 
fituation of which authors dif¬ 
fer fo much, that we can hardly 
fay any thing pofitive about it. 
It was, however, entirely dc- 
ftroyed by the two Scipios; but 
fince we find it mentioned by 
many ancient authors, and by 
the I tiuerary, we need not doubt 
but it was rebuilt by fome of, 
their fucceflbrs. We have ai- 


Vide Sicul. Marin- deReb. Hi^. Ifh.ii. 
A a A 
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The chief iflands belonging to the Tarraconlan province 
arc, firft,tbat of Gades, fituated on the gulph of that name, 
between the llreights of Gibraltar and the river Bseds; and 
celebrated, not fo much for its magnitude, as for the con- 
courfe of foreign nations from the earlieft times, and4or 
its city and temple, of which, as well as of its foundation, 
names, and other particulars, we have already fpoken in 
this chapter, and in a former volume. Strabo gives it the 
length of ohe hundred furlongs, and a much fmaller breadth, 
yet it had, according to him, no lefs than five hundred 
horfemen in his time As for the city, we have, in the 
preceding part of this volume, mentioned its being plun¬ 
dered by the Carthaginians, and taken by the Romans. It 
was Cnee ere£led into a biflioprick, under the title of Epif- 
copatus Gaditanus The next is the fo much celebrated, 
and fo difficult to find, ifland of Erythia, where Geryon 
is faid to have kept his fine oxen, which Hercules ftole 
from him k Some have placed it near that of Gades} 
others think it was the fame ; and others have thought that 
it was either funk into the fea, or was to be fought for 
among the rocks. 

The Baleares and GyneCae were diftinguiffied into Major 
and Minor, or, as Mela exprefles it, Majores and Minores. 
Their extent, fituation, and other particulars, are fo well 
known to every reader, that it were fuperfluous to dwell 
upon them. All that we need fay of them here is, in what 
ftate.they were in thofe ancient times. In the former, now 
Majorca, Ptolemy and Strabo place the two cities of Palma 
and Pollentia, the one on the caft, and the other on the 


e Strab. ]ib, iii. •> Vaf Cbrouic. cap. zi. t Hefiod', 

Theozon. vefc.'*89, &feq. ' 


ready given A full account of 
the Numfeltii^ tyar, and the 
fad catafir^phe of that city. 

The eetBfrItable mountains, 
Befides thofe already mentioned, 
are the Pyrenees, which divide 
Spain from Gaul by a continued 
ridge of vaft height and depth, 
reaching frqm fea to fea. 
They are fuppqfed to fiaye been 
fo called, trom a fitp which 
fpread itfelf oyer the fittce of 
then], and burnt with fuch 
fiercenefs during feveral day^, 
that it even ihelted t^ metals 
within their bowels. The ldu>. 


bedan hills were another ridge, 
which croffed one part of this 
province, and at the foot of 
which were the heads of feveral 
large rivers, fuch as the Tagus 
and Anas, which flowed welt- 
ward toward the ocean, on one 
flde; and of the Suero and 
Thurias, which ran eaftward 
into the Mediterranean on the 
other. The Orofpedan ridge 
feems to have feparated this 
province in part from Baetiqi. 
They were alfo called Mariani' 
Montes, and now Serra Moena. 

weft } 
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weft; and thefe are by Strabo, Pliny, and Mela, ftylcd 
Colonix. In the latter, now Minorca, they place likewife 
two titles, Jamno and Mago, which were, however, no 
more than caftles or forts, if Mela’s judgment, who w'as a 
nafeve of that country, is to be preferred to the others ; but 
as they feem to have been both built near the mouths of 
two convenient harbours, which are in this iiland, they 
doubtlefs foon grew into confiderable fca-ports, efpecially 
that of Mago, which became lince a celebrated one, under 
the name of Maon. Thefe two iflands were, on account of 
their (ituation and harbours, Ityled Tortunatse, and hand 
about thirty miles diftance from each other. They were at 
firft pofl'efled by the Phoenicians, who held them till 
Metellus brought them under the Roman yoke, for which 
he got the furname of Balearicus 

Farther, towards the Streights, oppofite Cape Dianium, Pityufie 
now Dcnia, are the two iflands called Pityufse by the an- j/lamis. 
cients, from the vaft quantity of pine-trees which they pro¬ 
duced ' j one of which, by far the larger of the two, though 
fmaller than that of Minorca, was named Ebufus, now 
Ivica} the other Ophiufa, now Formentera. They are both 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny; and Mela adds, 
that the former w'as not only very fertile, but that it bred 
no kind of polfonous, nor even wild creatures; and that 
if any were brought thither,*they could not live in it The 
iiland abounded with pafture-ground ", and with great va- 7/itir fn. 
riety of fruits, particularly a kind of figs, for which it was 
famed; fome have even added fugar-canes", which it is 
faid they boiled into fugar, and made a traffick of; but this 
opinion Cellarius has ihewn to be a millake, and tha^t it 
xneans no other than the dried figs above mentioned. The 
pfher, by far the fmallelt, is thought by fome to have been 
the fame with that which the Latins call Colubraria; but Ctkbrmrui 
the author laft quoted hath plainly proved, from the tefti- 
monies of Pliny and Mela, that they were two different 
illands, and that the latter was at a much greater diftance 
from that of Ebufus than the former; and both of tljem are Bbujus. 
fmall and inconfiderahle. Ebufus was the name both of 
the iiland and of the city in it, though the latter was more 
commonly called F.bufium; for we find, in ancient inferip- 
tions of Gruter, Ordo Ebufii, and Rp. or Refpublica Ebufii; 
and are farther told, that it was a colony of the Pheeni- 
cians f. The laft ifland worth mentioning was called Capra- Caprarta. 


k Flor. lib. iff cap. 8. ' Plin. lib. iii. cap. S- ^ Mel de 

8!t. in fin. lib. ii. nPeft- Ayien. Defeript. vet,-if t. 

Mono. cap. 94. in Slat, Sylv. lib. i. p Sil, Ital,lib.,iii,, 

ver. 36a. . 
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rUj and now Cabreni, probably from the number of goat* 
it bred, as the Coiubraria fcems to have been from its great 
quantity of adders- It (lands on the fouth of Majorca', and 
is remarked for being fatal to mariners. All thcfe iflands, 
and a great number of others mentioned by ancient writers, 
fuppolied to have been fwallowed by the fea, belonged to 
the province of Tarracon, and underwent tiie fame fate of 
pairing from the Carthaginian to the Roman yoke. We 
(hall conclude this fedlion with obferving from Pliny’, that 
this province was divided into feven conventus, or provin¬ 
cial alTemblies, whofo names the reader will find in the note 
(W). It had feventy-nine towns, twelve colonies, twelve 
Roman, and eighteen Latian cities, and a hundred and 
thirty-five ftipendiaria or garrifons, in the Roman pay, and 
one confederate. 


SECT. II. 

7’be Religion^ Ijtws, Government, Ctiftoms, Learningy 
fcftr. of the Ancient Spaniards, 

^Atrtti- '^HERE is no doubt that wherever Spain was inha- 
gin eftht bited by the defcendents of the Celtes, thither they 
brought their old religion and^ government. What thefe 
SfaMiardt. already explained, and (hall fpeak more 

largely upon in the next chapter of the ancient Gauls, the 
undoubted and immediate defcendents of the ancient Celtic 
Rock } for we find a great affinity between them in all thefe 
farticulars, as they fprang from the fame origin; but 
as the Gauls are bej^er known to us than the Spaniards, w^' 
(hall refer the greafeft part of w'hat we have to fay on thefj 
different beads to their hiftory; for could we even admit 
what the generality of Spanifli writers affirm, after Berofus, 
that Tubal, the fifth fon of Japhet, came and peopled Spain 
fo early as a hundred and forty-three years after the flood, 
Corner, his eldeft brother, and the father of the Celtes, 
muft have been as foon in poffeffion of Gaul; and both 
muR of courfe be fuppofed to have brought the fame reli- 
pon, laws, and government, namely, that which they re¬ 
ceived from their grandfather Noah j which they ftri£lly 
adhered to for a long feries of years, and was in all tliele 
c&imtries the fame as that of the old patriarchs. They wor- 

q Plin. lib. iii. cap. 3 . & al. fupra citat. 

fW) Tjiefe were the Caitha- Auguflanus, Clunienlis, Aflu« 
gVqieafij, Tarraconeufis, hts, Lucenfis, and Braccarus. 

ffiippe4 
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fhipped one Supreme Being, not in temples, but in confe- SimpHcin 
crated groves. They believed a future ftate of rewards and pJ their 
punifllments. They offered vidUms to, and celebrated fef- 
tivals in honour of him ; and in moft thingscbferved a great 
fimplicity in all their religious rites during a feries of ages, 
till, by intermingling with other nations, they degenerated 
into feveral of their fuperftitions, efpecially into their vari¬ 
ous ways of divination. One bloody and inhuman cuf- 
tom they adopted indeed very early, in common with moft SaperJiltU 
ancient nations, that of human facrifices ous atf- 

But as this country was afterwards invaded by a variety '"“v. 
of other nations, the Egyptians, Tyrians, Phoenicians, Car- yarhue r», 
thaginians, and a multitude of others who fettled amongft m- 
them, it is natural to think, that every people brought their 
own religion and cuftoms with them ; and what thefe were 
may be feen in the hiftory we have given of each of thofe aniptper* 
nations in the courfe of this work. It is plain fuch a mix- 
ture of different nations muft have brought not only a vaft 
variety of religious laws and cuftoms, but produced fome 
alterations in each of them, as they mutually borrowed fome 
dodlrines and notions, rites aiid fafhions, from one another, 
as fuited their tafte and circumftances. However, after the 
invalion of the imperious Romans, whofe conftant policy 
it was to introduce every where their gods, religion, and Rpmaai, , 
laws, we need not doubt but thofe that fell under their do¬ 
minion were obliged to fubmit to this change. 

The inundation likewife of the northern nations, fuch as 
the Suevi, Goths, and Vandals, muft likewife have intro- under the 
^ duced fuch changes as may be better imagined than ex- CoMr, &c- 
\Pfeffed. We (hall have occafion to fpeak of them in their 
K-vetal hiftories; only thus much may be obferved here, 
lha*t though they had embraced Chriftianity, yet they 
were all 0/ them infedled with the Arian herefy. This 
did not, h’ow'ever, relax their zeal agaiuft the heatheniih 
idolatry and fuperftitlon, which had been introduced by the Heathenifi 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, Romans, and other nations, whofe 
temples, altars, and ftatues they deftroyed wherever they 
came, obliging all who fell under their dominion to em¬ 
brace their religion ; but both Sueves and Goths at length 
exchanged their Arianifm for the orthodox faith, the for¬ 
mer under the reign of their king.^ Ariamirus, or Theo- Ariant 
demirus, and the latter under Reccafedus, who made open ceaverttd. 
profedion of it upon his acceffion to the crown. Their 
example was followed by tfefi? nobles, mfiieps, and clergy j 
and their confeflion of faith was prefented 
council of Toledo, where fome farther regulatwol'^fc their 

iiaaaeA^’'!f 
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made for the prefervation of orthodoxy, atad for introducing 
a genera! conforrnity of worfliip. This great change was 
fo much the more remarkable, confideiing the tenacioiifnefs 
of thofc nations for their old religion, as it was brought 
about without perfecution, or any other violent means. 
Upon the whole it muft be owned, that the Goths made 
many excellent laws and regulations for the better govern¬ 
ment in church and Hate. We lhall fpeak of them in a 
fubfequent chapter; and fliall only mention here a famed 
liturgy. liturgy peculiar to them, known by feveral names, fuch as 
ofEcium Gotbicum, Toletanum, and Moaarabicum (A), 
fuppofed by moft authors to have been compiled by Ifulore, 
then bilhop of Hifpal or Seville. This liturgy was con¬ 
firmed by the Toletan council, though the pope did not 
fuffer them to enjoy it long, before he obliged them to ex- 
Supfrtfftd ' change it for the l\f)man, not without a long and ftrenuous 
■Ij thefrpe. oppofl^on from the Goths, efpecially thofe of Catalonia, 
who fent a number of deputies to the council of Mantua, 
to expoftulatc agahift fuch a forced innovation. Some ex¬ 
traordinary particulars are recorded with relation to this 
fuccefslefs deputation, which, as they difplay the unfair in¬ 
trigues and arbitrary fway of the Romiih court, as well as 
the fuperftitious pradiices of thofe times, we (hall give our 
readers in the note (B). 


(A) So called from Ae name ever, was far from being wholly 

of Mozarabes, which niey then fet afide. It was retained by 
gave to thofe Chrillians, who feveral congregations, and by 
were under the fubjedlioB of the feven churches of Toledo, dur- 
Saracens. '■ ing a confiderable number 

(B) The merit of thefe two years. Neither did it lofe Ijs 
liturgies, we are told, ^as to be credit by being dlfufed, fiiSce 
decided by Angle combat ; in even the famed cardinal Xime- 
whlcb one champion was to fight nes eredled a chapel hi that city ; 
for the Gothic, and the other in which the divine worfliip was 
for the Roman. They did fo ; to be performed according to 
and the latter loft the battle ; the Gothic or Mozarabic litur- 
biif the Roman party ref’ufing gy; but in the end, means were 
to abide by the eveijt, it was found to get it condemned, and 
egain agt«ed to have it tried by ' wholly fet afide, and with it 
fire. Accordingly both books the old chara&er, in which it 
were flung into the flames, from was written. 

whicli the Gothic was j^eferv- This charafter was not, hew¬ 
ed,, and the other burnt: but ever, the old Runic, of which 
fiich was the prevaJeaCe of the ftiall have occafion to fpeak 
' pppe’s M|ty,,,tia It was! managed m the German hiftory, as hath 
b^isj^^te*, that the fynod of been affirmed by feveral au- 
again ibi favour of thors; but the old Gothic, in 
fbe litter. The Gothic, how* which moft, if not all, books 
* werti 
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It is probable, that though the firft inbabitaots of Spain 
were under one monarchical government, upon their firft 
fettling in it, as well as thoi'e of Gaul, Germany, and other 
European nations, yet as they came to incra),fe in number, 
and enlarge their territories, they fplit themfelves into a 
multiplicity of petty kingdoms and commonwealths. There 
was not only a great variety, but likewife a conilant ilu£lua- 
tion of them as they palled from one dominion to another, 
efpecially when they came under that of the Carthaginians, 
Romans, Goths, and Vandals. 

After the expdfion of the Carthaginians by the Scipios, 
Spain was governed by confuls, proconfuls, prattors, pro¬ 
praetors, and prxlides, from that time to the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius, if not later; for we find L. Pifo praetor of the Hither 
Spain in his time, and a refeript of Adrian diretlcd to the 
conful of Bastica. The praefidcs are mentioned likewife in 
fubfequent reigns ; but that title was of a more general lig- 
nification, and given to the governors of every inferior pro¬ 
vince. However, it continued under the government of 
forty-fix emperors, from Auguftus, who is faid to have 
finiflied the conqueft of it, to Honorius, in whofe reign t^e 
Romans were expelled by the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi. 
Under thefe emperors Spain was divided into two pifo- 
vinces; but foon after reduced to one, though under feve- 
ral governors, or legati and tribuni *. About the reign of 
Dioclefian and Maximinian it began to be governed by co- 
niites or counts ; and if any of thefe were compelled to be 
abfent from their jurifdiflion, they left the care of it to fub- 
ftitutes, who were called vicarii. At length, in the time 
of the Goths, thofe provinces that were fubjedb to the Ro¬ 
mans, were governed by duces and praefeiti. Under the 
doths they had nineteen kings, during the fpace of two 
hundred years, that is, from Athanaric, who began his reign 
in the year of Chrift 369, to Lcovigild, anno 569. The 
Suevi reigned in Galicia, according to Ifidorus, a hundred 
and feventy-feven years, that is, from Hermeric, A. D. 408, 
to Andeca, defeated and dethroned by Leovigild, who 
brought that kingdom under his fubje£lion, A. D. 581. In 
this lift of Suevian kings, there is a chafin of their names 

s Tacit. Ann. Vide St ?af. Chron. cap. 1 j. 

were written at that time in man, but of a coarfer mould; 
Spain, and elfewherc; and was and wA Mrticularly ufed in all 
near.the fame with the old Ro- the Vifigotul^^minions 

(0 De hoc vide Vaf. Qiron. fub ann 717. Ccmec. 

Ximenii. lib. ii. 
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fdi^ a ^ndre<i years, from Rcmifmund, who infe£led that 
kingdom with Arianifm, A. D, 464, to Theodemirus, who 
embraced djdS' orthodox faith, the hidorians not having 
judged thcjrf^rthy of being recorded ; the others are ten 
in number, including Reccaredus juft mentioned. Laftly, 
the united kingdoms of Goths atid Suevi, which com¬ 
menced with Reccaredus, the fucceflbr of Leovigild, and 
firft orthodox king of the Goths, A. JD. 568, continued a 
hundred and twenty-feven years, that is, to A. D. 713, when 
the Moors fubverted the kingdom in the third year of Ro- 
deric, their feventeenth and laft king. 

What laws the ancient Spaniards originally had, or what 
new laws were impofed upon them by their conquerors, we 
arc ignorant of. We arc indeed told that Hercules, upon 
his coming thither, gave them a body of laws, fuch as he 
had brought from his own country, whether Egypt, Tyre, 
or Greece ; but what they were we are totally unacquainted 
with. 

In the art of war, and military difeipline, we fhall have 
occafion to point out, that the Gauls, Germans, and other 
nations of Celtic extra£t, were very deficient, trufting too 
mt^ch to their ftrength and bravery, contemning all other 
arts, and even defeufive weapons as unbecoming men of 
real courage ; but in this refpeft the Spaniards, though no 
Icfs courageous and athletic, had much the advantage of 
them; and this was chiefly owing to their being fo early 
and ^ frequently at war with other belligerent nations, 
from whom they received great improvements. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us that the Ccltiberians had fuch an excel¬ 
lent way of tempering the fteel with which they made their 
weapons, that no mield or helmet could refill thenvj 
and that they ufed them with equal dexterity, whether ca¬ 
valry or infantry. He likewife commends them much for 
their extraordinary agility} and adds, that they ufed defen- 
fivc weapons, fuch as the flrield and helmet. This is the 
reafpn the Romans were fo long in fubduing them. At the 
introduQion of the Romans, the Spaniards bad fuftained 
fiich long and dreadful wars againft the Carthaginians, that 
one might have expeSed they would have been quite ex- 
baufted} and yet it is evident they held out againft them 
near two hundred years before they were totally fubdued. 

.That the Spanhr^ were not dteficient in point of genius* 
fS evident from the i^eat number of excellent men it has 
unpdiKedi of we fiiaR mention only three of the moll 

the famed Stoic Seneca, who was a,na- 

’ * Lib. K. cap. i< 
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tive of Corduba j the learned orator Quiotilian ; and the 
great cofmographer Pompomus Mela, often quoted through 
this work: and though we find other European nations 
very flow and tardy in cultivating the arts, fuch as the 
Gauls, Germans, and others, who aflefted a fingular con¬ 
tempt for them, as unworthy of Iheir martial genius} yet, 
confidering the vaft concourfe of foreign nations in this 
kingdom, their excellent fituation for trade and commerce, 
the great quantities and variety of metals which it afforded, 
it is very reafonable to fuppofe, that they began to encou¬ 
rage them much earlier than any of their neighbours 5 and 
it feems fndeed almoft incredible that they could have fiib- 
Cfled without them, confidering the continued invafions 
they were expofed to, and the many enemies they were 
forced to oppofe. Even learning, and the liberal arts, if TAtir tarfy 
we may believe Strabo, began early to flourifh here "; for >• 

he tells us, that the Turdetani, a people of Bsetica, were be- 
come very celebrated for them, and were poffelTed of a vaft 
number of volumes of great antiquity, and codes of laws 
written in verfc, and other pieces of poetry of above fix 
thoufand years ftanding ; which lall, however exaggerated,' ■ 
at leaft evinces, that there was fome foundation for their 
pretence of having been early encouragers of learning t and 
this truth is farther confirmed by feveral other ancient au«^ 
thors'', particularly by what Pliny tells us * of one Lartiut 
Licinius, a private perfon, who made no difficulty to give 
no lefs a fum than forty thoufand -nummi for a book of 
Pliny II.’s Commentaries. 

We make no fcruple to affirm, that the original Ian- ThmtM*. 
gpage of Spain was the old Celtic, of which we have al- guagf, (At. 
ready given fome account, and fliall have occafion to MUttic. 
fpfak farther of in the next chapter; for, whether we fup¬ 
pofe, with the generality of Spanifli authors, thatTulwl 
went thither by fea, and peopled that country, or, as we 
have elfewhere hinted, that the Celtes, or defcendents of 
Corner his eldeft brother, fpread themfelvcs by gradual mi¬ 
grations, the cafe will be much the fame in this refpeft} 
becaufe, on the fufpofition of the former hypotnefis, Tubal 
and Gomer parting fo foon after the flood, their language 
muftliave been fimilar; that is, the Tnbalians, or, as thej 
are called by others, Cetubales, and the Gomcrians, muft 
have carried the fame language into thofocountriw 
they fettled, be it called by eitler aaniei with this 
cnee only, that it mat hare m afth j a y er, and mate 


• Stmb. lib.iil. 
Lucan. &al.plar. ^ 
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aAahgous to that Of the antediluvian {Satriarchs, whether 
Hebrew or not: but as that Berofian account is now, by 
moft learned men (except the Spaniards, who are fand of 
their own antiquity beyond other nations), rejedied as fa¬ 
bulous, we have ventured here, and elfewhere, to afciibe 
the firft peopling of Spain to the Celtes, or defeendents of 
Gomer (G); for if we allow the Celtes to have been either 
the firft, or even fome of the moft early inhabitants of 

Spain, it will not appear fo wonderful there Ihould ftill be 

found, in the modern language of that country, fuch pri- 
notwithftanding the length of time, and va- 
•Iherlan- changes, it may have undergone, fince it iS no more 

guogts. than what may be obferved, not only in the High and Low 

Dutch, and other northern languages, but even in the 
.French, the fartheft removed, and mdl altered, from the 
old Gaulifti or Celtic. We may add, that the modern 
Spanifti preferves more of the mafculfne grandeur, beauty, 
and energy, of the old Celtic, than any other in Europe. 
The fame may be faid of the Spanifti nation, with lefpedf 
^Tcehti ancient Celtic grandeur and dignity; and we may 

and their pride, and fingular contempt not only for 

niardt. trade, commerce, manufactures, and the like, but even for 
agriculture, which they looked upon as beneath their rank 
■' and martial genius; and therefore transferred them in a 
great degree to their flaves, as we (hall find when we come 
to mention the Gauls, in the fucceeding chapter. 

*rhe Latin But whatever the original language of Spain may have 
primarily been, it muft have undergone great changes by 
the different nations,’ who fubdued this country: but the 
greateft of all was under the Romans; for thefe made it 
their conftant bufinefs to int.^oduce their tongue into every 
country that fell under their yoke, at firft, by founding 
fchools, and even univerfities, where youth might, with the 
Latin tongue and charafter, be taught the arts and fciences, 
which was no fmall inducement to infpirc them with a 
fondnefs for it and where that failed, more forcible means 
were ufed: fo that, in time, almoft the whole kingdom 
came to fp«ak it as their natiVlJ language, except thofe few 
tribes of the . ancient inhabitants, who, perhaps, like our 
WeHh, fled into their mountainous countries, where they 
coiild not becqnqnercd, and retained their original tongue. 

. . •(G) Whatconfirmt this to- our Wellh, who are defeended 
potbefis ftill n>tMe,iB|jhattBRr from'Gomer, and retain Hill 
Rodent .langu^^pja’^ is^ii .their paternal name, of Gome- 
/i^j^rredj^^ftie parts ofSjmn, :(|i8i, and call their own lan- 

mneh the fame, iguageGomra^;, 
whkfa is (jxiken by . 
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•w-dK-emgeM 

IMm that it w4S:caUei »ia£Knn.thc <r«, or cfpfier 
em»t which was exa^d fcf that decree. Sojne carry it 
higheeji^to Sftf-two years before Chrift, which was, accord- 
rng io^em, the year in which JuliuaC»far waskilJedj and 
Anguftaa fveattdei him*. The rtteft fesifonabJc of them are 
thofd who di^a tb« firib foter year* oot of that emperor's 
feign, beca.iife» as be wa» then but ooe of the triunvirg^ it is 
not likely the Spaniards &onld have begun fo foon to com¬ 
pliment him wi^ tlds new oompiitadon; and confeoaently 
think, th^ it did niot take place till the fifth year of hie tri- 
umrirate, when that country, togcftier with Gauly and fomd 
other provint^s, fell to his lot 5 . and that was, according to 
Ulbcr, fo«y years before tbe birth of Chrift. As for the 
.origin of ftlc tt^ord, thole that do not approve of the deriva¬ 
tion we haire wentioned, which is that of Ifidore bilhop of 
Sfrrille », wjll be kfsjpleafedcwith feme others, IWll far re- 
diote of the Spaftilh critics. ‘Vafens thinks that Xra was a 
the coin, to (heW the value of it; and Re- 
fendiw aifiriM that sera was tubing clfc bat a term to fig- 
nify acompi^atbn, or compatcd number: thefe opinions 
would appear moft probable fo, us, if they were fupported 
With any good authority. , .1 

, Tflm educaftoB of their ehiidneii,"in ancient times, confift- 
ed prmoipaUy in training th<a^ to martial deeds, ufing them 
If f^h food and cxcrcifes as tended to make them ftrong 
and athletic, ,afkive and nimble j in. infpiring them with a 
lovC‘C» libeitjT) 2n<l a contetnpi deaths Thefe prrnciplea 
iacokated mto them-frftm tlieir infancy, 
and fo carefully enforced both by precept „and example, 
as they grew up, as* well by the hopes ©f future glory 
to the bold and brave, and of mifery and igpominy to Ae 
baft and cowardly, thait the .whole nation feemed un- 
animoufly to prefer death to fiavery ; and lOofced Upon it as 
the grOateftof ali bleffings fodiel^htkig in defence of their 
toutiWy; Even tMr wommm^ be!i% obliged to tram up 
their Children in this martial way, cofttraffed fuch a habit 
rf^ayery, that theyfcl 40 m fo^lfover failed of foewing feme 
. *^^®*Wf<le*'Of -it, as. ofteii iaai an opportunity prefented 


foaittlfi».ooniitiwyras noaonly 
fofoelfttwiy'stmifod tradp and tAttimerGe, hot abounded 

jcho^dlties^ c^eeiaUy f yer; as invUSt^ a« the 
tmmg hihtiojw^^Bsaope, add ’A/rics, to go thither. 
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W tofe among Aem, and ^iren to fubdae tJjM i infofehrfe ^ ^ ^ 

*"5^ kn^oin under hoaven eveSrfSr t 
tnanjr'dJfferentmaftera. Emrotfani 

c.„u„,„., HSt^SToTS* SS' 

Vandals, Moors, 3>>d many others^ Iiaw hoA * 1 . ^ * otns, 

fii f‘k- fl!'*"' ? “ j ronfidLble flijre rf k 
der fuWamn, f)romoted its trade and navigation and 

founded iirit great and t^uient cities. ® ^ 

uoble. ntagnanlmous, and hofphable to 
a bigh degree j and fo famed for their fidelity, tLt even 

afterthetr^eingconqnered by the Romans, SUl of thofe • 
S™'Vhe ?r ^ body 

^ were fober, frugal, patient under hardfliins 
jealous of thetr bondur, and till a few Centuries paft, rat^et 

fea!S."of 'omtories, than to go id 

jearch of new fett ements abroad As for tire vices^thS 
had m common with all others of Celtic cxtrafrion, tffi 
of pnde, cruelty, fujierftifiDn, and laWnefs, are juftly laid 

the appear, that they imLted 

the Gauls and C^rm^sin their fumptuousbanmiets,much 
Irfs m their exceffive fbndnefs of Bacchanahan e^elTes; oh 
the contrary, they are famed for their fobriety, by which 
theyprefe^ed tbcmfefves from fuch bloody quarrels as were 
he natural confequence of thofe revels which we find fo 
prevalent among their neighbours, and were ufuaiJy at¬ 
tended With the worft efk&s. ^ 


S i c T. III. 

The Origin^ Anli^ity^ and Chronohgy^ df the Andent 
* ‘Spmiards, 

ha^e, In Teveml parts ofthis^oflt, proceeded on the 

. mdft pfobablc hypothclls, founded on the tefiimony of firjt ihluu 
the belt and moft ancient authors, that the Ccltcs, the dc- bitantu 
fceriifcnts of Gbmer thW'.eIdeft fpn <jf J%het; Were the firft 
who peopled Europe, at; leaft is far as the Danube and 
Rhine, ahd beydpd fhi6^' fivers.' 'Wheti^er by grtf 
dual ndgralions frorii the |i1 ir if-iTf’' 1 1 1 r 11 ’l i after me 

fioody or by eoloiues'brought ihtthcr by fea, wj 
uc wiHi mdtnjtfdpffety enquired vw.st. 

where we ftatf fpeak of .the Gauisj* frie immediate del iCeni 

Bf b i . (fftirAr 



Btrtfum 
lift of their 
kings. 


7ubal, or 
Ihubal. 


Ihtrus. 


IJuketla, 


Brigo. 


ttent$ ii»t h;wiU.,be,inipoffibk to/«^Jcc- 

tttre at . what time either this, or aey, other country of Eu¬ 
rope, was p^ied by them, or which of them hath the 
preference in point of antiquity. 

Ihe Bpap^rds.hare derived their origin from Tubal, the 
^th fon of Japhet^, who i&faid to have arrived, and reigned 
in Spain from the year of the flood 143 to 25 8,-and from 
whom they pretend to give a tedious, and regular ferics of 
monarchs, down to three Gerypns, who ^were killed.by the 
Egyptian Hercules, .40 fay itotping of-a much longer, aera, 
which th<?y ,likewifc. draw, from this laft hero; and feme 
other invaders from Libya,, down to the time in which they 
allow the.Cettes to have' rnadf their firft entrance into Spain, 
in the year of the flood J350.> So .thav according to tbefc 
authors, Spain had beeijp .monarchy, and had lafted one 
thoufand two hundred and tweaty-lpx years,before the ar¬ 
rival pf the.Celte8t,j-Thj8.acpoiint, however, fabulous, not 
only With regard to Tubal’s reign,^ndjihis pretended fuc- 
peifers, hub, Ukewife, in %ite mpafute, with refpe<a to 
thofe of Ifewulcs, as it is,,q4Jt only adoptwl by Spanilh 
authors in jewral, bifr likewife, by all the followers of 
Eerofus, we fitaU be obl^^ed, hpfrirfi we proceed, to give 
our.readers,ja cpmpepdions.flcetch cf ft, efpecially as we 
base hitherto, in thCpourfe of this wc^.given an account of 
*hefabulous, as wwU ,as the,ipore certain, partof thc hif- 
,^ry of eacbnatiop- 

t, Tpibalrlwythg icceived his graadf3the*bieffing,came, 
actfjprdi^ tp thefe hiftorian*, and fettled, in fome part of 
Spain, in the-it34^h year of the flood, and reigned there to 
the year 258; during which interval Noah, called by pro¬ 
fane authors Janos, came thither, and built two cities, one 
of which he called, from his own name, Nceja, in Gaiccia, 
and the other Noega, in Afruria, abd .which ftfrl retains that 

of Navia. ; , . • .. . . . 

’2- Ibetus, the fan of Tubal, who.began his reign in the 
year of the flood 25b, rctgqed tfaUrtf-flEven. years, that is, to 
the year 295, From htm .tliefc authors pretend, that the 
riycriberus,from whibkilpain wascalledIberia,hJMi itsduame. 

3, Idubeda, by fome called Juhalla,, and, who 

fi*?Jf'^put jpars, gwe namet^ Ae l^moiw idube- 

Ae proyince of Bri^, nonfeRio- 

‘.r- 

>'*?lgi»d .fiftyUwo 

years, 


kt£r,Sl»j.G«raM3f,.!Contpend.Hift. 
£«f» GSro®, Bifpiui. cap. 10. fob. an* 
. 1350. <3Uriiaidi.fkt9Ujf« , jSat, ItfariaoiMs 


.Ikat^Ntanaona, et.a)«i)«^ 
5 , Tagus, 
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lufia, had their names. He L ®"r‘* 

and a barSroIis t^S, wL^’LgS; rc^^ SSfyear ff“thc 
flood 514, and r«giiedraccording.toTom^i^ntv-five anrf 
thirty.four years, accordinff to athex^^'^y ^ ' , 
by Ofiflsj or, as he is called by othe«,’Dionyfiu? km^of 
Egypt, with a powerful army, who defeated * 

tyrant, and divkled his kingdom amon^ his 2 " r 

is 

TK punifted their^father 

ft«P^ofed toji^e-bada lhare in the death o/oCris to 
r^eng^tha^ of to father, HercuTes his fon bSt “ 
m Egypt,OTehjamc andflewthem fuccc Jvely 

Sfa^MiTloir* woo.ntains wwe fet up in memory of 

tear fo£ L I according to our authors, 

near forty years, when they met with this defeat, and were 
buned m theafle of Gades «. Hercules, who 4as noT fo 
c^ous m conquer that kingdom, as to deliver the world 
fr^tyratrts and robbers, had no fooner vanquiflied the three 
Geryo^j than he prepared to pafe into Italy, and left the 
governincnt of Spam to his (bn, • 

- *bo ci^ of that name, now carted Hlfha. 

f WM affttyvards rebuilt and beautified by Cse- ^ 

far: srtd from^Hifpd began a new fucccflBon of Spanilh 

if' tbe coOntry took 

Its n*fM, which It bath ever Ifeoce retained. . ^ began his 

"m, **?. ^0 l«t;of ;tb<; 6o$ 

firmed tO hiavd hem a ni 4 >l« 


ye^j and 


prlnOcS: *fljq city 
4l?Pfi''«€arfbijr.' 


i. ■. r .'T'* re»go«« tiiirtr.^e 

Krihcd to hard be^ a nt^le gti^tuagnificent 
:ity of Gades yi^a faia c8!ufii|^ence r. '''; 

DittsdfT 
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ttffiu. 
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yw4, be bequ^hed the 
^ Hjc<Mr«s,one of hiscaptans andcom- 
4 b 4 ^,w?«4urted atGad(^ ar,Cadia^ .where 

S f«“ W! erctSted to him which waa Jang 

held m high weacrttiom not only among the SwniS 

Afriir ^ Europe, Afia, ^d 

and Italy were 

*^”**^L-*f ^»y of diiiinaion, Hef- 

pena M^aa, and hi% Wotber Atibs, iurnamed Italp, had 

*k ^“'“poditioas andeohqneft,. 
Upon tbMeath of that Hcfpcnis pnoclaimed himfelf 
^8 lijcceffor,, Atks, w^ia fupppfed to hava been left in 
thllLr'^fo the/etnen tahcr.itwo into Spain, went 
bf Ste W oot^hiafcim^dom^m the,year 

o£ the 6&, rfter he had reigned dewm years. 

1 ' * ' ntterhe had^reigned;^ years in.4ain».i8ifaid 

tojUxtkmK hnsbio- 
*herI formatfccm«» rhat iugitw^rioce ied thither, and 

WM fo weU ree^^>8 ^(pyeWip freihicaBfe of Jeakmfy. 
Upw ^sieparW he lc^ tltohiog^niAqhiafohi ^ 
iriv^KU ***'twancdf^tffSw! years. JJe 
fif/nitif t^nver &(^ti«, 4 JOW Spgrej whjfh falls 

jnto the lberus, {mEbroi^ and was fijocceded by bis fan, 

»,pwnce h»d,^ h«e been lihi»al and magyianimpu^^He 
n«?er .^as, now Ana, a^reigned thirty- 
two years; during which period he is £kid to.haae carried 
iSi. which from hiii 

S««r. 

‘!«'j*«Ather, and reigned*«y^o«r 
y dming which time he is laid to hare pafled Jer in- 
^ jP* /li great fcate, aflifted lafitau the 

^dfon »i»o w?then 

_ n ” * 5” »dh flardanus, abom die facceffion to 
^tam dates m that country, in this prince’s reka the 

ScriTfi? to have^Wnel, and ftSL was 

^“prBjngd^# wondm before the hardened h«ng of 


itJ^' ^^^^P^;**** fiu:<»Bde4rbj his foa liaiiisi vltobad 
?^™“f?®f^:^4r^hia*Matoltaiy. He is fipd to have 
:!gf?>.^?^.>t>nncb addicted to the heaihenifh 

ntoppjpEti^ rf Xiifitaiuai BO^prtugaly eithbmjp Epj6„, 

a cidef- 



• ckuiftiilB atMl» 


_ '^.-'BMam, /-Aufe* reioaM 

thirty 5«rfc'W\WW^4iC(»etJ^ 

V7. |Jtu%or lybcBKt’toMftli^Pfifg ttf he thi> rn« ,, 

j»f A«as. Hr Bt^irtaineil fucb numerous 
amiM and-^ets, he was calted4icfpn ql Neptune - be 
f Itaiy, to alBftihofe coIosL whiA 

V *”^^**^^‘* ** •■‘fBwffiHl their enemies, pco- 

pled fome countnes in the ne%i^Brho6d of Rome, bidk 

eaftle of Alfmo: 

^ncc^ paffed Sjci^, ro affift-thofe fi^niflj coionies 

whicb bis predeceibrs M fiiMd tbe«/andwho. it 

ware hwaffcd by the ^WinhabiiaHits of tJ»t jfland; which,* 

***8?*lWf« 

*0»^ra»howeveE,the TtM 

Spaniih hiftdnai» ||ive . eharaideraf ^aaood and wile 

prince. Someaffirm, ttotin tbh thirty-fifth year 
Orecfcsj Imtn.dhe iOand of^- 
mime Ittm ®"‘***t^ Wapermlfficwi 

o^yed by the nameof 
k^e *i&Mwa»fe iwtter 
#TOwn ^ S^ntatt and ^^tioesi mentioned 

•|n a p»ordmg-«^pe^g.ji33^a^ after a relga otleseotir ^t^Hf 

and « run. 

.'jroied,^ hate toonded tbO'cb^ of Rome in tbe proiTiace^of 
A'«fa^nft,aiice«iUedValeotia,fi(i6mdjeRonuins,deno- 
injnagng;ihat.<*y afiofwjwds by his name, and enWt«w 

Mi4 -heauttfyieg it, i»nd*»endeiiag it ffie metropolis * iS 
.a^ was.Xw:eeeded by,' , .,, ...' , ,, ■ .v , 

*^’{«PP^^ fdundcr ofthecityofl^leh- Palaitut. 
twj -^r ttaiatttin. ^Tbis prince had migned about eighteen 
lOr nineteen wars in’sreat tranouiiitv. virfifii a 


m 


«» nmi waoievttin^ani, and compel} 
alwiitt. lyhyRihe, reigned nm^rmileu, 

encmiimgtidollthiiida i^itptS which ttil tlup'%d<iieen much 
■flcg]effied^.(hatooiii}try.>ti..Atlength PalsmiiM found means 
to «¥W<» bis kingdmni' after bis adwtfary j^ po^i^ it 
"^rs, «nd, ^ritfc iiim,;a totalJtsfeai hiadnt 
‘CMiWyifloW 'Montcajo, ,fo called fr«n.vliuB.aftBr 'tbi8 cnr». Caeuti 
Ihtow. Soimo pretend that Cacus was daiu jiipon the-ffiat t 
'Stthore, nttued into hady. fie thismtu may, £ia- 

tmis reigned iCTcn^ years, and warf^agOttied; by, 

; 34. &yt^Fisus, in whofe fcigo hi pi^^dte foimdn 
Caaihagt^ wfaiefa me IbaU amt dwnil npoh'bw 
y^ay. niwimrtfnfc.iit da a.deriaer. -I 

,. »h 4 
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Bind 
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Hobii, hit 
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WSfe prc*e«6d kf . C«wa^. .wWftoffiX^JnSXtir 

=>'«* hailfcittesTn 

a baftard, 

prmcci w^«h<;r ve ^fidir the maiiT 
Asawml, as ft 

weJfe Of qf^rict^ -px the beaute jUiv-ftsiuiM .of hia noK&m- 

J^yed fi^ lMiB4»nng, hti peyg^i ^^i^^e 

h>a. s^arcQt meriti^ -nomiasted' «^his/isa^ihith«r t 'll^he 

SS»i« u ««elleB* lawB, ol^iged 

^^pointad tbem^ 4 e|en contbo£ 
iwfdwm ci^ oif Eds fciiigii,4». his deaftt 

^i^(^jtyfacceede4..to his WnMomfor 
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* ^:^**^ dtar s:rianse:.tetv the sstehMM. 



tfansi as th^y 

bot agreadat'leRtrth upon a tteftce’>a'i«H r * 

gi*l^«httniunte a1)ifte^jijr^Xf timfJS 

Goths, butiff now ^^uced to raij^waH^j^ jgjj vcarB aft^ v 
happened the great &«jVm.5i»So4/S«,S \l^- 

^y®’**”*”’** ®a bthe«i&y “-— ■ - ■'— 


thaft tWboBtains 
'*re^fe‘'.|osId:i.' vi-i 


-^fithat 
^is fire, 


1619. 


ad^ that the uttenieidt^ heat melted the filvcr in the 

mii^, and. ^^Hj^^^ itapd emerM in rfralets along thofe 

anm«nit«na, already 

raemtonen, wbsNMgpt^iii dmntnion in thiaeoantrr. Eafen tmjtiai 
btuamenuona- fi«i«^^^;wrions that We fet^^^ 

he Carthaginiansi foch as tha *®^'‘‘“ 
lO held the dominion of the fea 
iK^fome cities, efpecially Tarra^ 

I __ . • t / «— 


bios inentionso 
there beforn.the>an* 
E^tians^ i^ood, 
♦hnijfifttBS'jeaajj ai^' 


Mdefi^j^rt hkcwsfe mentioned, by fbc fame aothor, to 
have poflefled Iotc difMds‘there for the ^ce of twenty* 

b»i^,'.hWi menu of filverr and vet'tKs is 
yielded estiraiK. trifiing compared (i) to what 
otmnsiiy>^aaiittues of thaeme^ — «-*• J v 

a^res ah 

that ihn.l?^j^jcimja, who pre, 

' come thidier 

about the i jiSoth year of ,tjbe 
®.®^^“hMig«l their, naval 

^ch ,p'n to- «™i« otner anea, 

tti’ffiat their el^ci!dfy'hi 9iMh;m''an3to'have 
Wgt%tw^eiaihr 'cmtia&^ny had flib'AihwiSin oftbe fea for 
*2:^^**!^* 'the Qjade M fin^i^he yean ; 

ulM It fijf bai^fti and made after Settled in the 

fheit jnchors, anAother io«|de- ,&lem i£i^^ 


weft^ have occafion to men¬ 
tion in the feqtii^ oftheamas- 
iag produa of*>hefe mines. 
n ith Tseipeam tbePhoeniciaiu, 
they are fiippbjed lilcpwile to 
have fet;]W .m Snam, and to 
hate dties, 

- —ja-_ • -fr^-*. ..ilaa.-.T^‘ 1 .' a-: . T 



Nthttehad^ 


7ht naflj 
ehirjlji in- 
habittd hy 
thof, 
/Irangf 
natim. 


CMhtri- 
0nt in Lu- 
Jbania, 


JIrgaulko- 
nius, kit 
hngtvily 
imdreign. 


-Ihm tK« 

^hetowa** inSwia. 

whose ihw I^iy, W^buchaA- 

iiCTz»v wter and ccmtmeft 

of Jud^ » 4 a Tw 

tei^vigme jeas&'Vt^f^f^u-^mkd^-^vhkh wsriad it 

tt that * »4t 

^ f «««»«<*» 

hMB, thei% and ^initdiltli^K^aldlies, »4:li they 

t!^d hy tbonawsit Qh^Jise Banies» by nriikb 

they4at»y he iftMl traced t© their Jlpoa the #h®le 

- 

tented lberafclv« witb.)niayitiine lor the adaao- 

;t^ofcommerce tnd the eomift«jdd^<te,v4ad -neoe- 
•tjy^bwytettetnray inIfaf»thei«*iS%i‘^t|^ 

|a%^t enfay ■the^iown. ■1aTm-akfQ||iifo4i^^ hud bfe'^td 

if they 

5sij^.b»t ofatant^fi^^bag^a jUlii^^ise, anAthc 
jpn^nt;« «w,their-iiiw®,d!awK' ^ 

dgr theiQ^bewjAfead^meBtits!^^ faftin 

(M^fMaUe*^-alid.te»h^r>eoiialtiy$«t^ th^ ^were ^-hmed 
■Mwne ndtende ed: their -aniAaitaijethdd sif'f^^ 
^fekieab«>«ii<"s^^ iSfj^em {fettled ih" l5tlS»ida,^sd»efe 
et^feuAd^feve^tidiiei^nnd dvennrWCekicnanier; 
iMa AeteyhefdheeSonievtwLnfitae^iiy detn^-that of ^J- 
tiwri:-heace Diodorus'Jjifehidi fS^ |lisifl?'’l^iff the'tSafi- 
SfetlmHik Were thd'ilhdiil^' T :aw»4^ „ 

'^tb^wedt 

aqjl »o>thflrt tnioiutiMenti-<ir^i^^ 
gde^^ of s^eheit ht^rbus 

^ereifes, and pldjnl wsjy.of limg» wJwch ttsMle them fo 
^wwt^and may bo jdtly ctoe»e«t oae;of thd 

^rmapal c«ubs^.;^4r bUj^fi^nf.To • faft, and being 

*5^4 ^,*0 fend-jpfc^ ijieh ud^ies. -^tsan- 

i^i«iimii|« JtiMof ii|fe :Ta%ffi}. to ikae remi4 at 

«bw; Cin3i%'&!I lwi»rftni#tj^»y,'h«d to JtaMhidkd 
’Wi^httndnd ;iSd‘ibEdeth ye'atin^itii^er,' i - . 

fflbWvTAl^r ,■'■■ ’»ridlW 

'*?• ^ *h, ana.. U, C. 13 . ijKU. 
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3lE^ Hj^iy i]gg , , 

itkiwriHio S«‘fc5hJ"J.d'A''" 

«f *« RomMd C.,.h4SS K ’?”■»“ 

sstr"t*ir r 

„„,C (K), of ,u.LS “ KoJ 

■ > Mwtik disk dii. v«r, j. fcftq.i^V. OrW. tie, 


we are fQld(i), 
uUK Scipio,^ Upon bis swtini to 
Iwnw, oatried witb bim iTour* 
tcca ihoitCttnd tht^'btmdrcd 

and forty two pounds of fflver. 

' 3U iRMnenre Quanti||t) of 

colnj doath^ coftt, aian^aiul 
othcf valuable effeas. '1 Leu- 
1**4 to bare brought- 
•^^^•^y-foar tboulkudpouodt 
of ^cr, aad ttw> thoafandjgve 
nundfed and fifty of gold, Jie- 
fides the money which he dif- 
tejbitt^damo^ hi»,f<i|diety. 
^ti^as canrjad wkb him twelve 
"“W-ed jtomtds of filyetk and 
»»M thirty 4i>f gold. Cbm. 
I*i^luj, after bavinggovern- 
od the ijifher Spain ttm years, 

ff l^ed bimfelf of ©»e thoiw 
five hundred ,aod fifteen 
"’.jpouDds of gold, and of filvor 
two thouiknd, befides thirty- 
ftve -hundred and 
Wwdenarii iacoin; wfhiift his 
.^•CHgue brought from Fafthor 
^»i|> fifty thoufaad .pounds of 

if it IHU more forprifingtbttt 


thefe immcnfe fums, araount- 
*ng Ml all to one baadredtmd 
thoufaud five htmdred 



(ijLiv. Dfcad. 4 . lib, i, ii. & iii, 
ftn. nrb..j 4 o.ad 


^ goldj befides coin and 
«her thinip • of value, were 
brought away within the ifcott 
fpaW^nhie years s forjuil this 
period etapfed between the fiisi 
and tlMt^laft of thefe Roman 
ptwtort ^2); and immediately 
- aftertbey had been as levcrely 
fle^ .in all aiselihood, .,by 
tirejr other friends the Cartha- 
giniaus, , Xhefe ibw .infiwoes 
may fuffice tolhew, how ticb 
this countiy mull then have 
been, and what an immenffc 
trehfurc h yielded to tb«* con- 
tjuerors; for though thefe laft 
never remitted their vigilimoc, 
hut continued bringing -ftefh 
fupphes from thence, yet we 
•do opt find that it was in any 
degreepshaufied. Ontbecoi^ 
iwy, it Was this prodigiouis 
ftcliaelV; ^ the country that in¬ 
vited tbe.wf!£?tm nations manr, 

. ( 1 ) Vide Vai'CmSBTc. ab 
centurrinn 
























Gaul, is aatonly fQitjrfn,l>ntaf a.m«i<* 

whicfc JuhiM^far*,^ othieriancieiit aathoA^ineuilEj 

oncpart of iW>^nttyfrom 

an4 Sutebin^wTh^^was fitaatc.at'ffee;foot*ft^ Aips»"^ 
The i^abita^ h^erer, were fonttwly'bett«r;ikno»rn by 
thL”bf“crff apoh thc whole.bj 

that of Celto-GalhB>f. fcaefar afterwayds diftinguiflicd a 4 
whocc^rvB^d^ the three-following n8mf8, 'Bd£^- 

Aquitanu, ,nd;GaiaPropria.,or that Jich, acJ’oJnfto 

him,-was cbieffy inhabited by^thc Ccltes or Gauls. TJitslaft 
was again dilttagoifhed loto Cpm^, whoft bhabitintewore 

T ‘*^®**' weariljg bfocohes j aftd 

To^ from t^»llj«,^ga;heing worn ’ “ 

WCjJiayo in. the hiwrvof the aneient irz.. 

Celtcs, tM^^n^^pofieffed of the greateft part of Eh- 
3 province, or evcn.a cOTner; of it, in ^ 
whn* they hayemot Mtifome evident moaBihcnt of them;. " 
felves, either in iflie n^„ of cities and toviiis, cantons and 
provmcwi'wr ql^bcir latoes, tnoiRitdns, atidpromon- 

tones. In cvary'^ of yt, whertMieithcr the Phtoicians, 
Carthaginans, or Romany fcjjt their invading bands, there 
thcfore affirmed by ancient writtrs tp have found the Cdtes 
or ^Is already fetttedr; northatthey paitkniarize them 
by thofc turn aam»i for. we have juft obfervcd on what ac- 
cou^ they had kveral other appellatives given them, but 
yet fwh as plainly aj^ar, from be confonbty of their lan¬ 
guage, rcligim!, mi'd oiftoms, to have fignified one and the 

m-' « 3 >- *. ««• “ Hut in C*i: ftMarcelJ > 

rlin.fiift.|ib.xvi.cap.u. Strab.Mels,Cluver.etal. - *Paav 
ftn. in Attic, cap j. * Ptol. lib. ii. cap. 7, I^or. Kb. xaxijt. 
ei alibi. y VWeIKodor. Sic. Kb. v. Luiaui. liS-Vi,Sil. Ital. 

111. Appiaa. Ptid. i; al. . • V 


bd yniVTi& ii^ ^iBightjhaye 

brethren and n^gh^un, on 
Vcqunt of their retaining their 
onginal ferocity,' from which 
the reft Jhb pi^ftied thhmfel ves 
by tfab:'. ePm fierce and intBfe 
couife withiMher nations; tfaofe 
of Git, .'tfens,' and Subal^M, 
from tfab: ffioation on either 
fide Of die : bat of Cefes- 
Scythiani, feaffi tb«r' faeaa|' 
ai 4 ‘ 4 &tei»izM 


with that nation i thatofCelti- 
' berians to thofe that were ieat^ 
OB the (ftherfide the Pyrenees. 

As they fetead themfelvM, 
by degrees, feither and wider 
mmi-esb other, and their ori. 
^dSt tOQgillP became divided 
intba gRMi.aimiher of diateai, 

' their ajipbanves became ih nu; 
ffiefeut, send fe £&reDt from 
thisoitguud, lfeit it is r=-^'-— 
t^'dan^:' 



fkiM ttatiMk - Heweter, t^tilare to hy, Aiat 

they Wiittt the fenw 'Cdtk eilwS^ who inhabited 
th^ parts (|| Sttfope) either towards the fea-#de, fuCh as 

the Mttdi' 

tentt&eaftf or’tosrards the tKMtti<e^, wheare they feem to 
have heeft iettis^ded tvith the Se^hraht and Sarmatiatis, 
tteia iE'ia neaa^y im|>offlb!t to <d<eftribe' 4heir troundaries on 
tbaf-6de. e^’|>itteB#to fxif<n*from thdfe andieiit 

aethors, who have vermiia moft ckairiy add irtteUigently on 
this ii«ed» isvthatlhe’CIedtesoi' ^BaTiIs^^hidy appear to have 
been ^ firft who peopled and poflened thenii^ves of^ or 
claiiiHed a demsinion dvefi this Country. 

Gaub in Th* grcttteft difilettlly^s to prove the Gaols or Celtes to 

Spain and have been fetded in Spain add Porto^i- before atiy other 
nation} firft* hecatde they wete heie caifed by the naide of 
Iberisns, orj at moft, Ceitibeitane'v ffeni which appclladon 
fome ate apt to conclude the darnier tohevebeeh the name 
of the firft inhabitants of that part, and the latter to have 
been given to the Celtes, whd travdifed the Pyrchees^ and 
fettle ainortgft them. Add, CflBondJy, becaufe Varro * men¬ 
tions no lefs than <hw diil^eht nations, who were found 
there, when the RotnaHh firft invaded that country. Thefe 
were, according to him, thcIberiaSs, Perlians, Phoenicians, 
Celtes, and Gartbeginrahs. As to the ijrft, we have already 
Ibewn, that the word /imitn fignified, in the ancient Celtic, 
any people, iouhteyi dr pkoe, that was fitnate Over, or on 
the other fide of, a feij, river, or ridge of mountains j fo 
that thefe m^ht be naturally ealied' Iberians, on aeeount 
of their fitnai^ over tfte P^rohees, by thofe who inhabited 
this fide; and Celuberians, to diftinguifli them from thofs 

' nations ^cy were there blended with and intermixed. As 
to what is objeeied to by Varro, we have had occafion to 
bint, in the hiftory of anciedt Spain, that neither the Ty¬ 
rian or Phoenician colonies, nor thofe of the Carthaginians, 
went thither till a long time after the .Ccltes or Gauls had 
been fettled there, and peopled a gr^t part of that coun¬ 
try. The gfea^eft part of ancient authors expreffy alfon *, 
that thefe inhabitant were of tbe fame extra£tioa with tliofe 
who filled the hither parts of Europe, to all whom they ga?e 
the fame conimon i^hio of Celtes Gauls, and Ib^- 
fimestbe mr^e aSei^ one of Qpuneribns and Cymbaans^- 
iteMfithis'a^Ktioa jji oonfirmew by traxes and mommesna 
tbejilivvc in ailBKtft every eamon end province of that 

„ « Pibi. Mat. l£ft> lis.can* a. Vldede£<UGaa. Appiw. Saw. 

Ac. dbfruan. » a e r v<ht. ah IJ- Mh iv. cao< pv* & 

alW. Bphor. apUd Strab. ,!*.». YMpet FdMitiw* 








/* Ue^, 


cowtrf 5 , w^Mf^-«»^;, 9 f..^r-iM^«ncn«i»a»t 

wpo&Oedfay 

tbem, th^ BWt die fittt fttd«ia.j»f.«,, % wwS 
opiniaa iffe^^^^Tfe* ta CmA 

08 tlm bead is ,fo|taB«K,yrfiim«. 1 » wsm^ tade^d* too W 
a ipot not (Or fin^tBrXucb.^ warliko and pc^oiotH nation tbi* 
tbCT» Iwkdrft bixn^^pfewoi^ye^ bat, ^ 

tMhk, w<^ W it appear at kaft TOty probable, tlial WaW. 
tbey caoiCjthtther foona:.*aiiany:otbeiyl^^^^^ Hambri «»««/ • 

or Uaibn really were, as they'are affirroM by many authors 
to havf been the aborigines ot ancicpt ;people of Italy, 
andribcf were defcended^rom tHp CeUe% as their name 
and otAer concorring circlnnftitacs# moft ^ainly intimate, 
then it will fcprcely be doitb^ that they muft baee.en* 
tered and peopde 4 ,^ 3 t cpt^try at a very early period. Germam 

We Ihallfpeed^y haveoccaitoin tofpeak of the Germans, Gtr. of * 
and other northern nat^ps, as well as of the ilies of Great CeUic'tx- 
Britain, Ireland, icekndi and others lefs.^ofiderable j all 
which plainly appear to have been firft dilippvercd and peo¬ 
pled by the Gauls or Celtcs* As for. the Gertnans, they Co 
greatly refefnbled (he Celtes in tfaek language, religion, and 
cudoms, except, as Strabo obferves !*, their retaining feme 
of their original .fictcenefs, which was dpnbtlefs owing to 
their vicipity and intermixture with the Scythians and Sar- 
matians, that they feem to have been one and the fame na¬ 
tion. Tlie Heivetii, Hhaetii, Noripi, and Fannonian$, of 
whom we have given an account in a former volume, are 
fometimes called Celtes, and fometimes Gauls, indiferimi- 
nateiy; and their troops were ftill dilUnguiihedby thenarae ^^ 
of Celtic and Gaulidi legions in Aurelian’s time % as were 
alfo thofe that Jived along the foot, or upon the fummit of, 

the Alps.. , Howthtf 

In ime mean timej it wiU not be improper to enquire bow 
this ancient nation came at firft to fpread itfelf all over Eo- 
ropej that is, whether they advanced by gradual fteps from 
the |da^ their firft difperjfion, which we formerly fixed • 
inpPhrsg^j .pr whethey they catpe by fca, and then landing 
on ‘fetqte,of-'the Italic or, Mediterranean Ihores, dilated tbem- 
feJvesi &phf^fhence as, and wide as w» find they did. UerefutU 
Ether feypqthefis has its difficulties. . Jf that af J^rofios and accomt 
Ills ftdhjvresy could be credited, that Gomet’s fons fettled toafioxi, 
themfeives in feveral parts of Spain and Italy fo early as a 

. 'cap: 'h. ■ Bin: -Dion.^'Halfeir, & al. * labriv. 

V s^br. lib. If: Op. a. ti». Hb- **>• J<»> ** ■ 

-¥h» tii. PfioVKifa Hift, fib. iih OP. so. ^ 





fhOtJ- , 

^4^ Mv-. 

:; ' ^taik^ , 

-liT 



■ fW e aiounx^ 
fr^SstStnt 


.^Ualini*- 
^^vlW'hairi: 

J.»fo &O0» 

baftiiiey 

^ cijwHy dift- 
k Jpa«#f al«»n' 
matiners as 

ga^a4 «• je*?®® 

hgf. '»**?' 

in 

rya..' S*eii. tM prosinces 

flH^.'Gteaeva, *were 
^ Roman hiftory, 

lifiidiwrranean on 
thcBdtifli«iiannel 





fte^nndej ‘he 
wm conunucd and 


fe rwi* o^' **■ 
■' 'if” 

tcioter^sdw 

it amo?gft:®° j 
and 




HiJidrjf of 


3«5 


Eoinan ^vinities, and loft much time and pains to no 
piUrpofe, to prove them to have bccn fuch*'; whereas, we 
hope) ill the feqnel, to give our readers indubitable argu- 
guments of their being of Celtic extraflion. For the fame 
reafon wc muft be aware how we depend too much on thofe 
few ancient authors, wjtethcr Greeks or Romans, who have 
occaGonally fpoken of them. Thefe flight particulars they 
have left us of Gaulifli religion, fufficiently fhew, that they 
knew little of it; and that, even in thofe points in- which 
they do not difagree with one another, they have betrayed 
fuch a fondnefs and partiality for their own, as if they had 
conficlered it as the mother, and the other as the offspring. 

Whether the Gauls, or ancient Celts, were the firfl; in¬ 
troducers of thefe hypothefes, or adopted them in imitation 
of other ancient nations, is a very difficult point to detcr- 

Howevtr, it is plain they in ancient times adored a H'o'/iip the 


mine. 


Supreme Being under the name of Efus, which feems only fupreme 
a corruption of the old Celtic word Dhew, from which the 
Greeks probably borrowed their 0jo{ and Z?ur, and the 
Romans their Deus. This opinion was religioufly preferved 
by their druids ; and if they, for worldly ends, or perhaps 
to pleafe the people, whofe impetuous defirc after this no¬ 
velty they could not^refift, fuffered the worffiip and images 
of thefe gods to be introduced amongft them, yet they 
never looked upon them as any other than inferior deities, 

V. hatever lengths the laity might go in procefs of time; but 
the worfhip of the true God was ftill carefully kept up, and 
the oak efteemed the fymbol of the Deity, as lire was a- 
mong the Perfes. To'frame, therefore, a right notion of 
tlje religion of this, or any other nation, we muft not judge 
of it by the coiruptions introduced by a frantic populace, 
and connived at by the priefts arid philofopheis, butas it was 
believed and profeffed Iry thofe who inculcated^ it. And-m 
this cafe we {hall perhaps find the mdft naaterial difference 
between the religion of the Gauls and that of the Greeks 
and Romans, even with rci^A to thofe points in which 
they feem moft to agree, we ria^an the worffiip of the lame 
gods, in regard to the different charaflers which they gave, 
arftt ideas tbey entertainedqf them. . , • 

We think ourfelves obliged to be the more particular in Th, Gaut. 
our inquirt into the religion of the Gauls, as n is the fource r> 
and foundation, not only of the “ 

other more ancient nations, but likewife of that of tho 


the nortk- 


cient Britons, who were defeended, and had received tl^ir 
religion, laws, and criftoms, originally from them ; fo that 

t Sebea, BibHoth.Hift. Franc,p. *9- ''"‘de G*"'* *’*'*^- P‘ 

Voi. XVI. c c what 




tfus ike 
mpreme 
Deiij. 

Worpiipptd 
iy other 
ttBcieot 
natiouJ. 


ffo temples 
ereSeJ to 
him by the 
Gateis. 


WirJlubttA 

■^eSiltsi 


wliat l6 tatd ^ that f«i1:^e£b in this chapter, will fenrc as a 
clue tt> that 6f thofe other nations we feaJl have occafiotl^to 
fpeak Pf intbe fequel; hyiirhich means we Avail avoid many 
nnheceflary repetitfona, amd he able to confine our account 
bf thehi c'Wefiy to thofe points in which they differed from 
this their common mother Jr’or. in fnch cafes, where there 
appears a nccefity to Atew the afimity they bear to each 
other. Here, then, feall begin with an account of 
the different deities Vo'r^pped by the ancient Gatlls, and 
the particular ceremonies aaid' facrilices ufed to each of 
them, not as they were tranfmhted to them from their Cel¬ 
tic anceftors, c£>Hcerning which we refer our readers to 
what has been feid in their hiftory, but as they were found 
■When the l^omans firft became acquainted with their cuftoms 
and conftitution. 

We have already mentioned, that they anciently worfhip- 
ped the Supreme Deity, under the name of Efns or Hefus, and 
the fyinbol of the oak ; atid it wilt not appear extraordinary, 
that this notion of a Soprerae Being Ihould have been pre¬ 
ferred among the -djpfcendents of ^pheth, when we find 
fucTi lively traces of it even among the idoiatrou.s Syrians, 
Midiaukea^ and even the Canaanites, as in the family of 
Laban, of Jethro, and of the #wo Abimelechs, kings of 
(Gerar in the times of Abraham and Ifaac, and fame others 
we Could mention, particularly the Gibconites in JOlhua’s 
time, Adonibezefc'in the .rime of the judges, and Hiram 
king of Tyre, in the reigns of David and Solomon ; who 
aU not only retained ih«'notion of thfe Deity, notwirhftand- 
ing their idolatry,' bwhad llkcwife a peculiar name for him, 
dtilm£l: from thofc'of their other gods. To this obfervatietr 
Wc.muA add, that, in tba midft'of thofe heatheniOi fuper- 
tetibps, which cf^t by degrees into their religion, the 
’Gabis li^Ser ercflfd'any aAjer temples or idols unto this Eftis 
or Swpnettte Deity j fo th^ feems to have been acknow- 
Icged' by^ ^em, as the God was worfliipped by 

the Athenians; which Was‘far from being pecu- 

Kar to them. Othem h^. alfp their unknown God, and 
owned themfelefi^iia' offspring, though their opmion ^d 
WoiAjjp of him and, in many cafes, 

quite‘^ki\#orthyof.hiili, as even the Gauls did';When they 
came to%itcrmi»^le tfie Roma* theology with iheir own. 
Howcretsanciciltly ihey feem to have entertained fomefub- 
time .notions of him tovsoafitin wUcb ojanion, we need 
) Wfett Tacitus fays of the Senones, who were a 

''tenmOt'tho 'poffeffed - tftfe. fame -refigron: 

TOd^A(y«'tbaHi^m%, h^ve no. other teenies bat^'S wood 
or .where weypeifolm all their rdigions' rites. Ko 
^ . one 
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one is admitted to ditcrtit, unlcfs he carries * chttim fn 

God”hf / 7t‘‘«|;“P«me4ominion, which ZZ{te 

God has over him ; and> if he chance to'fall down, none ’ 

muit dare to help him up j but he muft either roll himfelf 
or crawl upon his belly, ouf of the place. He adds, that 
their whole religion confifted in an aclcnowlegcment, that 
the Deity, which makes its abode there, governs all things-, 
that all things depend on him, and ought to obey him. 

Stralm relates much the fame of the Celtiberians, another 
branch of the Celtes; and. adds, that they worfliiped the 
God without name, and danced every full moon, before 
their houfes, all the night,, in; bononr of him. 

Another remarkable circumftance in their religion was, 
t^heir great veneration for the oak. This feems likewife to 4; 

have been common to them, and the old patriarchs and 
Jews, among whom that tree was in great efteem, though' 
not in the fame fuperftttious degree. Abraham is recorded 
to have pitched his tents under fome famed oaks, fuch as 
thole of Mamrej of Moreh} which,-though our verfion, 
and lome others, have transformed into plains, yet, in the foMfy 
original, plainly fignify an oak, or grove of oaks «. He is faid 

likewife to have planted groves of thofe trees; and, wherever 

ne pitched his tent, he is recorded to have built an altar 
unto the Lord, and to have given fome fignificant name to 
the place, fuch as that of Beerfheba \ Bethel, and the like 
appellations. The Gauls, in particular, improved upon 
this patriarchal cuftom ; but, among them, the oak was 
efteemed and reverenced as an emblem, or as the peculiar 
refidence, of the Deity. The fruit , of it, efpecially the TArmifleto. 
miooldine, was thought to have a kind of divine virtue," 
was u(ed as a panacea for man and heart, and applied 
to both, as well inwardly as outwardly* in wounds, con- 
tufions, and cuticular ailments, and alfo for inward 
difeafes, and even barrennefs and abortion, in men, wo¬ 
men, and cattle. The leaves> or fome fmall boughs of it, 
were worn by the druids and laity in all their religious ce¬ 
remonies, which were co&ftantly performed, under thofe 
^es, or in groves of.oak. Thefe, if we may guefs from the 'TAtit 
few fragments preferved in hiftory,' and from fome catneads g’ovis fir 
or heaps of Hones ftill ftandin'g in fome of our ifles, efpe- ■ 

cially that of ^nglefey*, and, which may be. fuppofed to 
haTC been cinctures or fences round the groyp, to prevent 
their entrance between the trees; we fay, if we may guefi 

, ® xai.‘} 3 . See alfo the margin of our Bible*, and thegei 

weratiiy of Commentators. Gen. xsi, jt.' Vide fe Gen. xt^i; 

i^See Mona Antique, Keynlir. Afiliiai 

Septentrina, pugj. & in addend. , , • , > 
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at ttMtWjPby tfetefe few anciciit motrthfticl’ts/rhefe groves were 
of ctiflereht forms, fonte drcukr, fome oblong, and more 
Of tefs capadotis, *liCcording to the number of votaries, or 
th{!;e*font of the dillfifit or canton to which they belonged. 
•'Thef'area, which was in the centre of the grove, was open 
at the top, and encompafled with feveral rows of thefe 
oaks, fet-very thick and ftlofe. Within the large circle were 
feveral fmallerones, j&irlftinded, as is fuppofed, with large 
Hones, which ferved for the facrifices, and other nioft lo- 
lemn part of their worfhip. In the centre, or near it, of 
thefe fmall circles, were'placed folid ftones ot a large fize 
and convenient heighti'flSW'-which the vi£tims‘were killed; 
differed, and dfftred up. Each of thefe, being a kind of 
altar, was farrounded with another row of ftones, the ufe 
of which cannot be eafily a.fcertaincd, unlefs it was to keep 
the people at a proper diftance from the priefts that ofti- 
ciated. Ope or more of thefe interior circles are likewife 
thought to have ferved for their courts of judicature, an- 
other'for their grand council pr aflcmbly. How conform¬ 
able the religion of the druids was to that of the patriarchs, 
in the moft efTentta! points, is what we ftiall now endea¬ 
vour to evince. , ' 

I. The @aui 8 had a fovereign pontiff or head of the 
druidifh order, fo whom both thefe, and the whole nation, 
paid the moft implicit obedience. The fame we find among 
the Jews, to fay nothing of Melchifedck, to whom Abra¬ 
ham paid tythes of the he had lately gained. 

afi^The druids, tindef their head, had fuch an uncontrol- 
^abh? power and doiinhlion, that whoever refufed to fubmit 
o their decifions, not only in religious, but civil matters; 
vas- interdifted .from afltfting at their foiemnities, T-hc 
fewifo high prieft, St the head of the fanhedrin, was re- 
jfarded asflihe laft ajppeal in all caufes j and excommunica- 
ion, the' grfeateft punifliment aihong the Jews, was to 
»c the fentejhce of thdf* who refufed to abide by their 
ledfien. ' ‘ ’’i' - ' ■ 

. 3 . The drwds obliged to ajTemble In the territories 
af Cbartrain on'oe^feaiK The Jews had their three gran^ 
Fefttva^,-on Wbicbl’lfoeit'm^cs were obliged to repair to 
ferufaleniiV'* “ ' ‘ ■ ■''* ■ ■■■ >: ■ ■' ■ 

4. The druids Wi^e white garments: fo iBd the Jewifli 
jdefts. .V-: - 

Tltie dnitds lived in woods and groves; fo did gene- 
rriw <he|>titHarcb 8 , the fons of the prophets, and the Effe- 
IThlsd of mOpks among the Jews. The Gauls had 

arufpices. The-jews 
sad Miiiam, Aaroii’g fitter, Deborah, Huidab, and other' 
^ ’ pro**' 
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propheleflea, to fay nothing of other women,-jipho retained 

familiar fpitits. Some of thofe females were in high cfti- 
mation among the Gauls, and bore a great fway in the eo- 
■vcrnrnent; Deborah was a famed judge in Ifrael. “ 

6. The Gauls confecrated to^Mars, part of the fpoil they 
took in war, and it was death for at-.y one to infringe upon 
it. The fame cuftom prevailed aittong the Ifraelites with 
refpedt to thofe cities and kingdelfit which were,fubjea: to 
anathema, as in the cafe of Jericho. The reft they divided 
among themfelves, according to certain fettled laws and 
cuftonis. Mofes, Jofhua, and David, framed alfo laws on 
the fame Head, what portion fliould be oflered to God, 
what given to the priefts, abd how the reft fhould be dri 
vided between the combatants and thofe who guarded the 
camp and baggage. 

7. The Gauls worlhippcd a brazen bull; and the Ifraelites 
adored golden calves. 

8. In public calamities they offered a human vi£Hm, on 
w'hom they transferred all the curfes that threatened them. 
The Jews made the fame ufe of their fcape^goat 

9. The Gauls had power of life and death over their fer- 
vaiits. The patriarchs and Jews claimed the fame prero¬ 
gative, the former even over their own families, as may be 
concluded from the inftance of Judah and his daugbter-in- 
law Tamar *. 

10. They began their days from the evening, as the par- 
triarchs and Jews computed ; and, like them, diftinguiflied 
the year only in three feafons, fpring, fummer or barveft, 
and winter. The autumn was fo unknown to both, that 
they had no name for it. 

11. The Gauls believed tlie immortality of the foUl 5 ft> ' 

that no people under heaven could fcew a greater contempt 
of death. The patriarchs anS Jews, if we except the S^- 
ducees, were remarkable for regarding this life only as a 
mere paffage into a better. - , 

12. When their life or liberty was in dangei^ they en¬ 
deavoured to redeem it by one or more of their pwn fep- 
tjants. We have an inftance of this practice in Jeplithah, 
one of the Ifraelitilh judges, and his ra|b vow though it 
was more common among the Phoehic&ns, and other an¬ 
cient, nations. 

13. The Jews had the waters of jealoufy, to affure them 
of the^delity or infidelity of their wives. • The Gauls had 
fome binds of ordeals or trials of the fame nature j and Jjy . 


• ■ . .T' " ■ ■ • - . 

k C»f, Commsiit. lib. yjl. } Genef. xxxyBi. *4. 
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lian ttie a 0 ei^ tbat, the of the Rhine had 

fome:fe<#e|t1^t»fcto poniih iiicontihcnt wives (L).* 

4 it a conftatit maxitn not to co'mnnifc 

j^rti^:hfers ofttbcir laws, philofophy, or hiftory, to writ¬ 
ing; hut to coui^h them (in poems and canticles, to be 
leamd and fnng at proper places and feafons. Thcfe fongs 
were, it feemt^ fo nfnd^lied in Caefar’s time, that it took 
M fome dr^s nc^tj^ty years in acquiring them. We 
find that this was tm 'ahcicnt cuftom of the patriarchs, and 
. other nations in Canaan before Mofes, who quotes fome of 
thofe canticles, and compofed many himfelf, as did other 
prophets after him, in memory of fignal vi^ories and deli- 
'■'"^ranccs. ■ .i»' 


15. Some Oaulilh nations carried their gods with them to 
War, as did the Ifraelites their ark, and their apoftates the 
l^bernacles of Moloch, Chinn, and Remphan 
Muilhn As,to the barbarous cuftom of facrificing human vi£lims, 

^rly with the XSauls *, and did not end till 
ppjjjg centtuSes after their embracing Chriftianity, we can 
only'fpetk of it as Iranfadl^d out of their groves, or places 
of Worihip; for, as to what was done within them, no 
ftranger was made acquainted wdth, much lefs admitted to 
»f«t- fee it. Cpbcerning thofe unhappy vidlims, which were 
fontfftme pnhlicly offered, Csefar and Plutarch gives us the following 
thtm. account: " WheU a man’s life is in danger, either through 
ficknefs or other acqide^ they immediately facrifice, or at 
leaft make a vow to facrifice, fome human vidlims; for, be- 
fides that they think -th^qt the moft pprfeft and pleafing to 
the gods, they beficy!^ that one man’s life cannot be re- 
’ but by that of another, without which no fatif- 

fadion chuld-'be made to them for their goodnefs to men. 
thefc are the ccreittenies eftabliftied amongft them 
Ht’u) fv- . occafiqlisTheyercS a huge hollow pile o£ 

farauii, ofi#l^-^i^p|1li?thiey fill h'ilh ftjefe uivhappy wretches, who are 
quiqlly Tufipcated by the ftnoke, and reduced to aflies foon 

■ Cotament. ubi faliih. ‘ ” Procop. 6otb, lib. ii. cap, s<< 

a CeT. Comment, tilj^b Plat. de Saperftit, 

(D EJe, tdls that, deemed guilty, and put to 

■ when a fyaoT fuTpe^n hu wife death. If they fwam,and moved 
of infidelity, be obliged her to, towards the place where flic 
itbroWi W’th OtynWiids, the fiood trembKng at a convenient 
«cbil 4 reo:thst tyere bow of her difiance, and ready to receive 
mtp ttet rapid,]fver. Jf them, file was cleared, mid le- 
woman was fiored to herhufeapd’slivour. 


(iy jatiao' <^at> avi, 


after. 
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after, ^ey imagine, however, that criminals of any kind 

arc much more acceptable vidims; but where they are not 
to be found, the innocent muft fuffer in their ftcad. In a 
their funerals, which are very magni'ficspt, they throw into rJH 
the burning pile every thing that the de^fed delighted in. 
even to iivinje creatures ^ atMl it is not long ftnee they threw 
likewife into it all his favourite fervants aijd flaves. Some 
of his near relations (continues C||far), likewif^ flung tbem- 
felves into the flames, in hopes rafliving happy with him in 
the next world.” ' 

We hinted at their imitating, in fome meafurc, the Jewifli /« 
Icape-goat, by devoting vicarious vidi.ms to death, and attguriej, 
praying, that all the curfes due to them might fail upon 
it. The Maffilians, among the reft, are reported to have, 
in times of peftilence, made choice of &me indigent perfon» 
that offered himfelf voluntarily, whom they fattened with 
the daintieft fare during a whole year; after which they 
decked him with garlands and other rich qr^jaraents, and 
•led him through the ftreets, loaded with thi§ bhtereft im- ; 

precations, to his death If the Gaujs, in fuch calamitous Cfertdim, 
times, could proemre any of the handfomer ah4 nobler fort alUata- 
to offer themfelves to fuch a voluntary death, they not 
only preferred, but encouraged them by eveiy incentive. 

Thefe were led, like the poorer fort, out of the city, and Hi>wth»~ 
Honed; the former were thrown down from a high pre- 
cipicc. The common notion among them was, that fuch 
a fpontancous death for the good of the commonwealth in- 
titled them to rank among the gods. Im,other cafes, they 
oither tied or nailed them to fome Wee or poft, and fliot 
. them to death with arrows; others they burnt, with a num¬ 
ber of hearts, on a pile of bay*- It was alfe. cuftomary 
among them i to referve their crirhinals, to the fif|h year, and 
to burn them in facrifice with the firft-frt^tS;, .of their 
ground*. They threw into the fire ah incr^Me'guantity 
of gold, and other rich things, which it Was dwh for any 
one to touch afterwards. Their brute vidli^s were left, Braft 
in fome meafure, to the choice of.thjp. o®:rcr, OT, perhaps fiVSnsi. 
rather of the druids, who were the butnhers, and always of- 
Ificiated in white garmentsboth in this, and all odier parts 
of their worfliip ; only the horfes, which they took in battle, 
or at leaft part of them, they burnt, w'lth the‘bodies of the 
flain As the Gauls were addiiSed to all kind pf fuperfti- 

q Petron. Satir. ad fin. Vide et Sefv. Conim. in tii. 'er,j8. 

» Strab. lib. iv. » Diodor, filcut. lib. vi. cap. y. ‘ CadV' 

Comraent. uW fupra. Videet KeyalerAntiq. SeptSsIsr* p. ;« 

4 . 5 #. . Cloutier. Hift. de* Celtes, Rsiifi- des Gaul, et al*?,,;, 

German. ■ 
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tion,.th<T j|i&id to be exceeding watchful oftheCnging and 
flightpfoift^.> and other fu6h omens;. They never under- 
toph apy thing'of confcquence, without the advice of their 
fti’hf^ipt%who we|ip,' for that rtofon, in high requeil among 
dfetni Thefp cateimlly examined the entrails and blood of 
their tti£tims\i when tntfy offered a human facrifice, as they 
conftantly did before they held a council, whether of the 
nation or.diffrifl, they iubbed him behind, - a little above 
the diaphragm^ obfetted the manner of his falling, whe¬ 
ther on his right or left^ fide, or on his face, how the blood 
Sowed from the wound, and from thence gave their judg¬ 
ment, which; “was exactly foUovi'ed,. let the cafe be what it 
would, or theappearauces cverfo unfavourable ; infomuch 
that they have come to the head of an army, and prevented 
the battle, which was juft going to begin, their kings and 
generals not daring to a£t contrary to what they preferibed 

We have already hinted, that their religious groves were 
diftinguifl^d.hy large ftones, fuppofed to be the altars on 
which they .ip^red up. their viiftims^ Some of them are 
ftill remaiiflhgin feveral parts of France, Germany, Eng¬ 
land, Wales, Ireland, and the ifle of At%lefcy, and are of 
fuch a ftupendous fixe, that the carriage and rearing of 
them was thought, by the fuperftitious inhabitants, to have 
i>een. the work of the demons, fuppofed to attend on that 
kind of worihip. 

The antiquaries of each: nation have been very curious 
and diligent iii their ^accounts of thofc altars, and other 
piles of huge ftoneS^^^ich are to be found in almoft every 
kingdom and pro^atpfe^ Europe, together with fuch other 
monuments as deferibe the faetifices that were offered there,, 
and the apparatus and inftmments that were ufed in them; 
but ttey gct^&Uy deal fo much in conjeflures, and agree 
fo lit^,|iS^'eaeh other, that it is no wonder this kind of 
ftudy^^ j^^^ .'^ifrelifhed by the far greater part of the 

, learn^^J^s^if it would be loft time for us-to enter far¬ 
ther i all that we think neceffary to add is, 

that the JC^iiils are affirmed'by the generality of authors to 
have tlPflft^nfly afill^^ at thefe facrifices completely armed, 
and ^ ’have carried fmall thing belonging to the vic¬ 
tim away. wit|ither^,<i|n*theix mouths or hands ?, after it 
had be?h P®fed up, or had beep led to the altar. 

They had 'riot temples before the arrival of the Romans, 
nor, ip .all likelihood, 'fer a long* time aftei Csfar’s con- 
jjhenhg them., MaximUs Tyrius, who lived long after 

■ Jttfe'",lib. xxtv. cap. 4. Diod. Sici lib. vi. cap. 

Comaifitf;fH]. vi. '.P^f. obi fupra,’Died Sic.Mcl.Ub. hi> 

him. 
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him, tells us exprefsl7, that they had not any other ftatne 
of Jupiter but a tall oak y j which could hardly be fuppofed 
to be growing in a temple, any more than thofe amazing 
piles of hay, ^nd other combuftibles, imwbich * they ufed 
to burn their numerous human victims can be imagined to 
have been reared in any fuch clofe places. Their groves, 
fuch as we have dcfcribed them, were much fitter for thofe 
ceremonies; and this appears to have been one chief dif¬ 
ference between the Gauls and the Greeks? and Romans ®. 

Mars, as we have formerly Ihewn, was' only worlhipped Mars, hnts 
under the figure of a naked fword, which was dcpoGted reprtfenud 
upon an altar in one of thofe groves ; but as they had then 
a cufiom to offer what fpoil they .took from their enemies, ^ ' 

Csefar tells us, they generally depofited it in any place - 
where they chanced to be. There they facrificed all the 
cattle they found, and laid up the reft of the plunder in 
vafl heaps in the open country; which w'ere, neyerthelefs, 
held fo facred by the people, that none dared touch any 
part, though there were amongft them great quantities of 
gold, filver, and other rich commodities; for he relates, that 
thofe confecrated heaps were to be found in moft cities in 
Gaul'’. This feems likewife another material point, in 
which they differed from other nations, who preferred.thofe 
ireafures in their temples, as in places of the greateft fafety; 
whereas the Gauls left them expofed under (lie canopy of 
heaven, and in the open fields? or at moft in lakes and 
groves, which were on that very account efteemed facred; 
even the Britons, who certainly ha4_.^fuch kind of tern- Britem the 
pies, if any other Gauls had, becaure'loir’s was covxAtd flandard af 
xhe ftandard of the Gaulifh religion, feem to have per- 
formed all their religious ceremonies i.n woods and groves; 
and yet many learned antiquaries are of opinion, that 
the celebrated ruins on Salifbury Plain, knoyn by the 
name of Stonehenge, could be nothing elfe'tha^.a temple 
of the Druids'. , 

y Maxim. Tyr. Serm. xxxviii. , x C*f Comment. Strab. ubi 
funia. “ See Voff. m Maimon, Aboda Zara, cap. i. not. 

%. Reines. apud Relig. des Gaul- p. 119, & ftq. '* Diod, SiCi lib. 

V. cap. *. c De hoc. vid. Cambden. BriS. Inigo Jones, Stone¬ 
henge. Charlton. Choir Gaur. Stukely’s Stonehenge. 
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SECT. III. 

How mi when the Ancient Gaub introduced the Wbrjhip 
,. V pf h^erkr Hetties among them. 

^T'HOUGH the Romans had gained a confiUerable foot- 
- ing in Gaul before the arrival of JuHus Cjefar, yet they 
had hot been able to perfuade this people to imitate them 
in rearing temples to any deity. If they had, Ctefar would 
not have failed to mention this circumftance; he who took 
fuch pieafure in relating how many petty kingdoms and 
commonwealths he had brought over to the Roman intereft, 
and to a fondnefs for fome of their cuftoms. Since then 
thete is not the leaft hint of it in any author, but the contrary 
plainly appears to have been the praftice of this nation, we 
may fafely conclude that they had not begun, even in his 
days, and under his government, to introduce this foreign 
cuftomJ The Gauls laid itdown as a eonftant maxim, tp 
wagCopen vtst againA, to plunder and demolilh all fuch 
ftrudlures, ftbm a principle they held in common with the 
Perfees, that it was offering an indignity to the Supreme 
Being to confine hifo within any place. 

We cannot aiirm with the lame certainty that they did 
not imitate the Romms in another part of their religion, 
the worlhip of a plurality o’f gods and goddefles, before their 
conqueft. We afo told, that they worlhipped Mars under 
the emblem of %J|tift^ fword} a,nd that Mercury was held 
in the higheftvll^wte among diem all over Gaul doubt- 
lefs on account 4 f the benefits and improvements which 
their trade, commerce, arts, and fcicnces, had received 
ftom him, and of which we have fpoken in a former volume. 
Thefo deities, as well as Uranusj'Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo, 
Juno, Venus, and Diana^ being'Sll of Celtic extradf ion, 
it was much more natural for the Gauls to deify them, as 
having formerly reigped over that nation, than for the Ro¬ 
mans and Greeks to adopt or challenge them from others 
as their own. ’ » 

With refpefl: to, the polytheifm of the Gauls, perhaps 
they were rather fotoed to it by thofe under whofe tyranny 
they afterwards gro!foed,.than out of any vain imitation of 
tlieir neighbours, or ^fett'ation of refpedt for their deceafed 
princes and heroes. It is noi'to be doubted, but to fuch a 
brave jand warlike nation as the Qauls, the Roman yoke 
ipufl; appear intolerable} and that they could not be cic- 

s CcC. Comment. sM tib. vi. - 
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peacd to fubmit longer than they were compelled by the Strtmums 
fuperior power of their tyrants; and as thefe made it their oppifitiou 
conftant praaice to introduce their religion, laws, andeuf- 
toms, wherever they* conquered, the druids, tenacious as 
they were of their own, muft be extremely averfe to all fuch 
changes, and ufe all their power and authority, which was 
ftill very great, and almoft nncontrolable,■"either to oppofe 
them, or to prevail on the pe^le to (hake off the yoke; fo 
that there was a kind of neceffity for the Romans to devife 
fome plaufiblc pretence to ilrip them of their power, an^, 
force them to a blind and abjetl fubmiffion. Accordingly 
we find, that feveral emperors took an efFc£tual method to 
fupprefs the druidifii power, by iflliing fome fevere edi£ts 
againft the bloodftcuftom of oficring human facrifices. Au- ’their 
gullus was the firft who publithed a decree againft them, power 
and at the fame time introduced a cenfusamong the Gauls; 
upon which the whole nation was ready to revolt: but by 
the addrefs and authority of Drufus, who was left in that cenfue 
country, they were not only prevented from rifing, but inGauL 
prevailed upon to aflift at the dedication of Julius Cwfar’s 
temple, and to build an altar to Auguftus. However, it is claadius't 
plain, that the edi£l of the latter w'as not executed there ; decree 
and the druids, by this time in lefs authori^ty with the peo- the 

pie, might buy it off, by rearing the above mentioned altar 
to him: and this is the. reafon why Claudius renewed it 
againft them (M). 

It appears very probable that thefe cdi£ls againft the When in- 
druids, and their rites, not fo framed to abolilh troduced. 

their fe£t and religion, as to intimi^lr^cm, and fupprefs 
• their exorbitant power, which, by this'time, was grown to 
fuch a height, that they over-ruled all courts and councils, 
taifed whom thqy ch«^>to the.higheft dignities, and even 
to the crown, and o|S^||fpired to and obtained it for fome 
of their own order.. TOey direHed in making peace and 
war, and ev£^ after they were conquered by the Romans, 


(M) However that be, it even down, to the times of 
doth not appear, that even thefe Solirilis Pdlyhiftor, andofEu- 
*took any more effeift againft febius ofC*farea(i), and much 
them than that of Auguftus, longer ftill in their chief abode 
fince we find them ftill not only in the" province of Chartrain, 
in high repute fome centuries where^ whole towns continued 
after, but even authorized by, in their ancient paganifm down 
the emperors Severn?, Aurelian, to the fifth century {*)• 
and Dioclefian. They Ihbfitted 

(I) Poly h ift. cap. * I . Pr*P- Evang. lib. iv. cap. 17 - C») ^ 

.^.elig. des Gaul. IM». i-cap. 5*. * rouW 
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could excite the people to a general revolt; and fo jealous 
were they grown of their ufurped authority, that they pu- 
niOted all that difobeyfed or difputed their commands with 
excoti»manieation, and even with death. Nothing could 
therefore:^ more fuitablc to the Roman policy, than to fup- 
■prefs and "crulh fo dangerous a fet of men; and fince reli¬ 
gion was the ccritomon pretext to gain their exorbitant au¬ 
thority, fo that there was no poQibility of pulling down the 
one without abolifliing the other, it was natural for their 
^onquerots to exert all their power and addiefs to bring 
about fuch a total change, and introduce their religion 
iftlmts lie amongft them. There could not perhaps be a more favour- 
Vha‘ 1 °f opportunity than than which this period offered, when 

‘rttg^a. Gaulifli nation, groaning under a do*ble, and a divided 

tyranny, that of their conquerors, and that of their Druids, 
would, in all likelihood, think it no fmall happinefs to be 
eafed of one of their yokes, and that perhaps which, at that 
time, feemed themoft intolerable of the two; for the Ro¬ 
mans feldom pade ufe of force, when they could gain their 
ends by promifcs,'or even bribes and rewards: whereas 
the druids, if we credit the Roman authors, bore all down 
with an arbitrary and uncontroled fway, till being over¬ 
powered by their eneJhics, and forfaken by their own peo¬ 
ple, they were at length forced to fubniit to, and exchange 
their religion and titc&for thofeof their conquerors. 

Cant a! In the time of Casfar, who^ft the Gauls to the free en- 
kngth joyment of their Tites^ and of many of their laws and 
there any temple built, or any place of 

woifliip but thrfr Jrts and groveK In the very next reign, 
teitrf. we find the LugduHenfes building a ftately temple to that- 
conqueror, and an altar to Augttflus, then on the throne, 
and a profefled enemy to .$he dnai^s aqd their religion. 
Jupiter Under his fucceflbr 'laberius, tfiw ^hief deity Efus was 
^h^rtuiea transformed into' Jupiwr the godW heaven and earth, or 
“' ' father, as j^ppears, divided his worfhip v^th him for a 

while; both were worfhippe'd at firft in groves, and under 
oaks ; and'at length the former was entirely fwallowed up 
in the latter,' and tem^Aes, altars, and Ratues were erected 
after the Roman manner ovCr all the conquered parts of 
Gaul. After a few^igns, during which they were ftill 
greatly opprefled, stm riiade feveral vain attempts to regain 
their liberty, the who$i couppy was filled with Roman 
templ^ all their deities stated and worflripped, and 
fcarCefiriy ttaces left of their ancipit religion, but their 
bloody^'rites qf offering human vifti-ms to thefe new deities, 
and perhaps alfc in, fbeir auguries. -'Re thefe we may a.dd 
^ the gteat veneration whhmTheyiUll eetained.h>f their gaks, 

, - notvrith- 
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notwitliftanding their multiplicity of temples, which con¬ 
tinued, according to fomc authors, till the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries- One of thefe was dedicated to a hun¬ 
dred deities, as appears by the infeription engraven on a 
column, w'hich the reader will find in the note How- Gauhrun 

ever, tlife Iluice thus broken, an inundation of fuperllition 
and idolatry enfued, which nothing could refill; and the 
Gauls, having once lhaken off the yoke of their druids, be¬ 
came fo enamoured with the pageantry of polytheifm, that 
they deified at length lakes, rivers, marflies, and even foun- 
tains, to all which they aferibed fome peculiar deity, and 
extraordinary virtues ; upon which account it was regarded 
as the highefl; facrilege to fifli in them, to draw pr drain 
them, and cfpecially to pervert any treafures that were 
committed to their care and protection ((•)). To all thefe Thspoiuer 
changes the druids found thenifelves obliged to fubniit, to “J the 
avoid the penalties of thofe edidls and fo compilable did 
they ftiew themfclves, that from that time, whether to ' 
make their court to the Romans, or to take off the odium 
of their name, they exchanged it for that of Senani, which 


(N) This oak being after¬ 
wards cut down by St. Severus, 
the infeription engraven was to 
preferve the memory of it; 

Arborem divus Severus ever- 
tit centum deorum.” Our au¬ 
thor adds, that in rooting it up, 
they found a head full of gold 
and filver, which was expended 
■by that faint in the building ot 
a church lince dedicated to him, 
as appears by the epitaph upon 
his tomb (I).. 

(O) Ofthefc lakes, and foun¬ 
tains, fome were dedicated to 
one deity, fome to another. 
The Hermonduri and Catti 
waged a bloody war agaihft each 
#ther for the property of one of 
thefe fountains, which was a 
fait one; and the former at 
length gained their point againll 
the latter, by a vow which they 
made to facrifice their enemies, 
and all their fpoil, to Mars and 

(i) Jo. de Bofe. Afitiq. Vien. 
tom. ii. p. 107. apud ennd. 

d« Nat. Deor. lib. iii. Aul. Cell, 


Mercury< which was accord¬ 
ingly done; the Catti were all 
maffacred without mercy, to¬ 
gether with their horl'es, cattle, 
and all their fpoil, and Hung in¬ 
to the lake. 

Abundance of gold, filver, 
rich clothes, and otlicr cofily 
articles they flung into them, 
which it was facrilege to touch. , 
We have fpoken of the famous 
lake of Thouloufe dedicated to 
Apollo, whofe treafures, efpe* 
cially in gold and filver ingots, 
and mafly luenlils, amounted to 
hnnienfe fum;, sM was conti¬ 
nually increafed bj' frcfli offer¬ 
ings (’) : but as thefe places 
became liabje to be plundered 
by foreign nations, as well as by 
their neighbours, they began 
to depofit thofe faerecl treafures 
in their temples, of which they 
reared foon after an aftonilhing 
number. 

p. 4. %ab 1 . au des Prov. Franc. 

(»^ Orof. lib. V. cap, 15. Cic. 
lib.iti, cap. 9. 

In 
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in their language lignified elder or venerable. From hcncft 
we may'date their^ruin, though they were not quite abo- 
lilhed {till fome ages after; for being once reduced to fo 
lot^ at^ eh^ and become ftich fervile creatures to their new 
and ptk^i&fnafters, it is not to be fuppofed that thefc would 
cvp fuflti'them to recover it again : but if they ftill per- 
mated them to make a gain of religiori, it couUl be only in 
the worlhip and rites of thofe new deities, which they had 
j now obliged them to adopt. 

This multiplicity of deities, or rather of confecrated 
tftemple$, lakes ajid marfties, did not prevent them from building a 
great number of temples, altars, and ftatues, after the Ro¬ 
man manner, feveral of them very ftatcly, and in the grand 
tafte,'as*is evident from fome remains of them, and other 
mUnunbents of that nation. .In thefe they commonly fa- 
criiiiced to the gods only brute vidiims, and offered vows 
and rich donatives ; but they ftill offered human facrifices, 
it feems ®, under their oaks, and in their groves : whether 
they did it for privacy, and to avoid the penalty of the Ro¬ 
man ediSs, or ftill retained their ancient notion of that 
Supreme Being, to whom they thought them more peculi¬ 
arly to belong, we will not determine. To give our readers 
a Ipecimen of thefe buildings, we are told that the ftatues of 
thefe gods, fuch as Pennin, Mercury, and Diana, of whom 
we fhall fpeak in the fequel, were placed fometimes on pe- 
deftats which ferved likewife for altars, fometimes on co¬ 
lumns of a prodigious height In fome they were expofed 
to the open air, and in others flieltcred by an edifice of po- 
tern- liflied ftone, in form of a cupola or cone. Their temples 
wore np lefs rich and.magnificent, witnefs that called Vaflb- 
Jpetbea, aV Cleftnontih Auvc.'gne, the walls of which are affirmed 

* to have been thirty feet thick, covered on the outfide with 

fct\lpture, curioully wrought and poliftied, and on the top 
incruttated with marble, and compartments of mofaic work. 
The pavement was likewife of marble, and the top covered 
wiih lead.*^ learned French antiquary mentions eight of 
thefe ftatel^abrics of an oftagonal form, whofe eight faces 
were horned with figures of Gaulifh deities, generally 
eight in number ^ (P). By the multitude of niches that 

appear 

« See'Relig. des Gaul.,lib. i. cap. ij. r Greg. Tur. lib. viii. 
cap. 15. Sulpi Sever. Dial. lib. iii. cap. 9. & feq. Guicb. Hift. dea 
Havant, ap. Relig. des Gaul. ub 4 fupra. s Supplem. de I’Antiq. 
tom. ii. See alfo Relig. des Gaul, ubi fupra, cap. 16, & feq. 

. (P) The moft remiirkable Ion, in the province of Poitou, 
ftri^ure of this" kind, now re- and confifts of two temples, one 
maining, llauds at MoatmoriU above, and the other under 

ground. 
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appear in fome of them, they feem to have had a great num- MuUMUU, 
her of ftatues which were moftly demoliflied, upon their njJiatueu 
converfion to Chriftianity : fome of them, fmce dug out of 
their ruins, are fo broken and mutilated, that it is difficult 
to guefs whether they were Gaulilh deities, or ftatues of any 
other kind. A great many of thefc edifices have been prc- 
ferved here, as they weic in other countries, upon the plant¬ 
ing of Chriftianity, by being converted into churches, though 
a much greater number were demoliflied. 

We now come to fpeak of the gods that were afterwards theGoii 
adopted and worfliipped by the Gauls. We have already 
fcen, how their«ncient Efus came to be changed into Ju- ^ 
piter, at firft indeed under the fymbol of an oak, and even 
of a fliapelefs ftump of a tree j but at length, as they gave 
wholly into the Roman fuperftition, they crewed altars and 
ftatues to him, and reprefented him after the Roman man¬ 
ner : thus, in fome ancient ftatues and bas-relief^ he is re¬ 
prefented with a lance in one hand, and a thunderbolt in 
the other, and with his arms and bofom bare ; his head is 
fometimes furrounded with a radial crown; the name of 
Jupiter is never found in one of his inferiptions, but only Jupittr. 
that of Jou, or Jovis, which being of Celtic extradl, was . 
defigncdly retained. He is likewife furnamed Taran, which 
in the fame tongue fignifies thunderer. We would not, 
however, pretend to affirrn, that this laft name is the Ta- 
ramls, or Taranis, of Lucan, or that the Gauls did not be- 
ftow it on any other god but the great Jupiter 5 but we may 
be aflured, that that of Jovis was peculiar to him, and has 
been preferved not only by the ancient Gauls and Welffi, 

■but is ftill retained by the French in many of their com¬ 
pound words ( Q^). Ip that part of Gaul nearer the Alps, 
he was ftyled Peninus, and thofe high mountains Penin®, 
from the Celtic word which fignifies a head, a height, 
a fummit. He was reprefented as a young man naked, on 
a column reared on the top of Mount St. Bernard the Lefs, 
by L. Lucilius, and is ftyted Optimus Maximus; whence 
it is concluded, that he was the fame with the G.aulifli 
Tou, or Jove. What feems to confirm this opinion b^ond 
all queftion is, that the column on which it ftood is indif- 


ground. For the particulars of 
the defeription, we muft refer 
the reader to Keifler. Antiq. 
^ptentr. apud Relig. des Gauls, 
lib. i. cap. 15. 

( Q_) Particularly in thofe 
that follow j Joudy or Jeudy, 


Thurfday, or day of Jove ; 
Joumount, Joubarb, the Mount 
t)f Jove, a mountain fo called 
by the Romans; and the beard 
of Jove, an herb lb called, from 
its refemblance to it; and many 
more of the like nature. 

ferenlly 
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druids, who were as famous quacks as nr^fte r • j " 
to celebrate him, as the implanter of alf rh^ T" 

Sfrf-lfi >0 *«- n...4“"iil‘‘"i i^h S;«„“ 

iifted in herbs, gathered and urenared with , „ . ^ 

fuperflitious ceremonies (R). ^’h^e Aquilekns ^fd tS 
^gi chole him for their patron and proteaor. The latter 
who occupied a vaft territory about Tholofa, had a veryS' 
and magnificent temple dedicated to him in hat city wh ch 
was their metropolis. This is fuppofed to be the fiml that 
.3 mentioned by Eumenius”, on account of ConftTntS 

repairing thither, to return thanks for his late fuccefs and 
the extraordinary prefents he made; upon which oc4fion 
that author ftyles it the fineft temple of Apollo that was 
then in the world. The building was a decagon, contaiii- 

rert ^hirof"A ftatues, and, among the 
rell, that of Apol o, reprefented as a beautiful youth ; upon 

which account the panegyrift compliments that monarch 
“ Eumenius, Panegyr. Conftant- fub fin. 




AfiaHe wor^ 
Ptipped at 
tie god of 
phyfic. 


Hit fat elf 
t mpU at 
Thola/a. 


(R) They had an herb dedi¬ 
cated to Apollo, or Beleiius, 
which they called, from him, 
Selinuncia, and the Romans 
•Apollinaris; and is fuppofed to 
have been a kind' of henbane. 
The Spaniards and Hungarians 
retain dill the former of thefe 
names, the one calling it Ve- 
leno, and the others Belehd. 

Whenever the country lia 
boured under a great drought, 
the women aflembled, and c^fe 
from ainongft them a young vir- 
gin, to be the leader of the 
dance. She dripped herfelf 
naked, and wenr, at the head of 
the red, in fearch of this herb, 
which they then called Bselifa. 
When die had found it, die 


plucked it up by the roots, with 
the little finger of her right 
hand, and tied it to a dring, the 
qther end of which was fattened 
to the little toe of her right 
foot. Her company then out 
oS each fome boughs, and car¬ 
ried them in their hands after 
her, whild die dragged the plant 
with her foot towards the next 
river, and there plunged it in 
the water: the red dipped like-, 
wife their boughs, andfprmkled 
her With it. When this cere* 
mony was over, they all re¬ 
turned to the place whence they 
fet out, but took care to make 
the young virgin walk back- 
wj^sall the way (i ). 


(■*) Rrfig»de» Gaul. BurchiircDecret, lib. zix. 
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lerently called the cqlunin of Jove, and of Peninus } and 
the carbuncle that was placed on it, the eye of Jove, afid 
the eye of Peninus *■: but llnce by the eye of Jupiter was 
-meant the Sun from all antiquity and the carbuncle was 
a proper emblem of this lall deity, why may we not as well 
fuppofe this ftatuc, naked and youthful as it was, to have 
been dedicated to it, rather than to Jupiter ? However that 
be, as this laft fucceeded their great Efus, they paid much 
the fame worfliip to him, and in particular ofl'ered human 
viftims, as the Romans did to their Jupiter Latialis. 

Man, Their next deity was Mars, whom they cftceined as the 

chief proteclor of the Gauliflt nation, yheir invincible 
warlike temper itifpired them with fuch a veneration for, 
and confidence in him, that whenever they went to war, 
they made him heir of all their pofl'effions, and about the 
. time of the onfet they dedicated to him all the plunder 
XvTOj w*" obtained the victory, they frequently facriliced their 

iitui prifoners,’as well, as their cattle, to him, and hung the 
heads of their flain enemies about the necks of their horfes, 
in token of their valour. They even inclofcd fome of the 
molt confiderable in frames of cedar, and upon proper oc- 
caiions ftiewed them to ftrangers, and at no rate could be 
prevailed upon to part with them ‘. Another barbarous 
anJother cuftom they are juftly branded with, of poifoning their ar- 
barbarons with a juice," which they extracted from a tree not 

eafiomi, unlike our fig-tree, but of a deadly quality ™. In times of 
ficknefs, or imminent danger, they immediately facriliced 
human viftims to Mars, or vowed to do fo, as foon as they 
had it in their power; and performed it accordingly. It 
was even common, in preffing dangers, to facrifice all their _ 
enemies .to that deity, and to mafl’acre them, as we have 
formerly hinted, without mercy or diltindfion. We have 
already taken notice, that he was formerly worlhipped un¬ 
der the emblem of a naked fword,.and under the name 
of Mars, or Mavors, or Mawr-ruife,' which fignifies war¬ 
like, or powerful. Since then ,^e find him reprefented in 
the habit of a Roman warrior, with a fpear in one hand 
and a ihield in the other, and dillinguilhed by the furname 
of Camulus. We iffe told, that the Accitani of Spain, or* 
the inhabitants of 'Cadiz, a Gaulilh colony, reprefented 
him furrounded with rays of light, becaufe, fays our au¬ 
thor % the boiling of the blood, and flow of animal fpirits, 

> Gaicbenon. Hift. of Savoy, tom. i. lib.!. cap. 4. Vide Relig. 
des Gaul. lib. ii. cap. 49. f Vide Macrob. Saturit. lib. i. cap ai. 
a Ulp. Fragm, tit. zi. Commetit. lib. vi. Biod. Sic. lib. vi. cap. 9. 
Athen. lib. iv. *'StratK^ibilv. <■ Rhodig. lib. xxiii. 

.cap. la. a Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap. 19. ■ . . / 

wnka 




Bbreuy 
tht god ef 
trade, 
iearvilfg, 

m. 


Wu imri- 
tus namet, 
mfitnu.. 


TOth |oining^ the yoBtlifulHefs of the god the grandeur of 
an emperor (S). 

But the deity in greateft veneration among the Gaul? was 
Mercury. We have already given fome leafons for it in the 
Celtic hiftory. Other deities had particular cities and pro¬ 
vinces, where they were more particularly worflripped j but, 
after this deity was adopted the god not only of trade and 
commerce, of which he was anciently efteemed the author, 
and chief promoter, in Gaul, but likewife of arts and fei- 
ences, of the highways and travellers, of pregnant women, 
and even^f thieves and robbers, ftatues, altars, and tem¬ 
ples were erected to him in every place throughout this 
country. He is called, byieveral ancient authors, Theutat, 
and Tbeutates r, the fignification of which name we have 
given, as well as that of Mercury, in a former volume; and 
we need not doubt but they both meant the fame deity, or 
that he was worihipped under both by the Gauls, fince both 
5tc of Celtic extra£l,'and exprelTive of the excellent notion 
they bad of him upon both accounts. I'hat of Theutat fig- 
nifying the father of hh people, they acknowlcged him under 
that name, at firft as their founder, and afterwards boalled 
themfelves to be fprung from him, in imitation of the Thra¬ 
cian kings, who were another branch of the ancient Celtes. 
Mercury was efteemed the god of riches ; no man could 

r Lucan. Fharfal. lib. i. Liv. decad- h'* Idr- v.i. cap. 44. Laiftant. 
tc al. * Csetac. Comment, lib. vi. 

(S) He was generally repre- breadth, furrounded with rays, 
lented youthful, naked, with a which, when the fun fliines up- 
radiatit crown, or golden tfejfcs. on it, call a kind of golden or 
Jn fome ancient buftos'found of fiery lullre, and Ihew that thofe 
him, as well as in many coins, rays had been formerly gilt, 
he il reprefeated with a pole, or What is remarkable in this an- 
fing, and a link of a chain faft- ti^e is, that he is carved with 
■«ned to Ids feuli, by which he his S^ruth wide open; from 
was fulpended to the roof, in which it is Concluded to be here 
imitatioa of the fon j whom they reprdhnted as delivering his an- 
tancied to be fufpended by a 'ywe*"'«,hnd indeed the druids 
^Iden thain. Onehes^ of his W«e,^y this time, become fuiA 
Was dug up at i^e cafite df Fo- aealous mimics of the Greeks 
lignac, which place U tuppofed and Roman?, that we need not 
to have bear fo calledl frtmr doubt but they had fome pne or 
and is ftitt to be fCeh in mote of thefe oracles among 
that place. It irbuyliWatVed, fhein, j^ugh Wl cohld not find 
on a Wuifli fioib; between jjtiy Oi^footfieps of it (») . 

and five feet in hei^t aiwi 1 ' 

. (al jyig>ife| 4 feiul. 4^^^^ 
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attain thero without his help : hence he came to be chti- Efiiimed 
founded with Pluto, and to Chare in his honours and attri- 
butC'S i or, if we may be allowed to guefs nearer to the ■ 

truth. Mercury, being dead, became Pluto, the god of riches, 
and of the lower regions: and hence both Gauls and Thra¬ 
cians claimed their defcent from thefe two deities, after they 
had, by length of time, fplit them into two, in imitation 
of their neighbours. Some infcriptions Ihew, that not only Rtckentd ' 
Mercury, but even Venus and Mars, were numbered among among tftt 
the infernal gods. As he was worlhipped as their progeni- infernal 
Tor, he is often joined, in thofe ftatues and infcriptions ‘^*'*“*' 
'eretSled to him, with the goddefs Poftverta, to affift women 
in labour. This goddefs has much puzzled all ihythologifts, 
and may be only an epithet of Proferpine, whom, Strabo 
fays, they worfliippcd as their motheror, perhaps, of 
Diana, who had the fame office. According to all thefe dif- 
tinclions, we may reckon three Gaulilh Mercuries, or ra¬ 
ther the fame god worfliipped under three, different titles, 
and reprefeiited in three different forms (T). 

How he was worlhipped by the Gauls under any of thefe 
three denominations, is difficult to determine ; only as he 


t Lib. iv. 


(T) As the god of eloquence, 
he was reprefented in the man¬ 
ner deferibed by Lucian, as an 
old man, with his bow, quiver, 
club, and lion’s Ikin, holding 
a willing multitude chained to 
his tongue by their ears. As 
the god of merchants and tra¬ 
vellers, he was exhibited naked, 
without fex and beard, and with 
his winged cap and caduceus. 
He is under this head, llkewife, 
reprefented with a purfe in one 
hand, and fometimes with a cqr- 
nucopiae in the'bther, and with 
wings on hw heels, as the mef- 
Unger of the gods. In fome 
ftatues,’ he has a crefeent over 
the things of his cap, and wp 
often ioined; with tbe moon in 
the GaplM^. l^orlhip, and that, 
probably, up^ni thefe tw'o ac¬ 
counts : firft, as the one was the 

V 

(j) Porph. He Ah*, lib. ii. 
Hyiiyi. in Mer, ver. vs. * 9 °- 


difpenfer of wealth,_ and the 
other the giver of fenility to 
the earth; and, fecondly, as 
both prelided over the highways, 
upon which account the latter 
was called Trivia ; and both 
proteiled the roads, travellersj 
thieves, Ihepherds, and fhep- 
herdelfes (3), upon which ac¬ 
count thefe likewife offered fa- 
crifices (4). As an infernal 
deity, we conjeAure him to 
have been re’prefented with a 
beard ; his Winged cap rather 
refembled a diS, and, inftead 
of a caduceus, he held in one 
hand an odd kind of feeptre, 
and in the other a purfe His 
body was furrounded with an 
imperial mantle, or paludamen- 
tum, tied orfaftenj|i by fome or¬ 
nament on one ornis fhoulders. 


'Macr®b..;S<»mn. Scip. Kb.,i. , Au®* 
(4) Euftat. Odyff. <• JQiad. . 
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was, Ifl imitatjl^ of fte Romans, deified as the god of tra^ 
fick and riches, we may fuppofe they borrowed fome of 
their rites from the worihip whych was paid to him by'the 
Roman irierchants. The chief viftira, with which they 
concluded his feaft, was a fow with pig. Some other male 
deities ihcy had likewife adopted, fuch as Mithras, from the 
Perfians ; Neptune, Erebus, and Orcus, fuppofed both to 
be the fame with Pluto, Bacchus, and fome others, whom 
they took from the Greeks and Romans ; concerning which 
w'e know very little, either of their vvorfliip, or of the no¬ 
tion which the Gauls had of their power and attributes. 

Ctdt/efts. The chief^f their goddeffes were Diana or Luna, Juno, 
Minerva, Vepus, Proferpine, Arduina, whom we fuppofe 
to be the Moon, and Cybelc, a ftatue of which was dug up 
at Parisj having a head crowned with a kind of hexagonal 
temple, particularly venerated in the city of Autnn, where 
her priefts were caflrated in honour of her, and from thence 
called Gain (U). Before wc clofc this fc£lion, it will be 
necelTary to give our readers fome account of the Gaulifli 
druids and bards, and of fuch of their doftrines and tenets 
as have not been yet touched upon, at leafl as far as we can 

(U) That Cybele, or the charity for her fake; all which 
mother of the gods, as The is dlfcipline wis entirely oppofite 
called, was a deity of Syrian, to the genfos of the Gallic na- 
and not of Gallic exirdit, is tion. 

itiniverfallyacknowleged: fotfaac Accordingly, St. Jerom has a 
iifher worfliip was introduced paflage, which plainly intimates, 
intoGaul,it was either by force, that the Romans forced this 
or in imitation of the > Greeks emafcuUted prietlhood upon the 
and Romans. If we'confider Gauls, and,called thofe eunuchs ■ 
their abhorrence of all inuftla- Galli, in order to fii a perpe- 
tions, we can hardly think, tual ignominy upon that nation, 
that they would willingly adopt for having taken their metro- 
fiich a kind of worfliip as this, polls, and befieged their Capi- 
which required every prieft, tol. We are told by Dionyfius 
and encouraged every votary of of Haliearnairus, that no Ro- 
the goddefs to become an eu- man took that office upon him, 
nuch. Wearc, moreover, told,, but that they had § Phrygian 
that thofe Galli were held in male and female to perform it« 

. fuch abhorrence, that ho Other This might be true, in fome 
peojde would, epnverfe with degree; and if what is reported 
tJiein;^ndthat theywere^laced of Heliogabalus, who b^ame 
i^poa.t^e ley|i. with fotcisfefs, one of them, is to be credired, 
gl»diators»,«tW*^t'd“e*^(*)» >1 will oiilyfliew, that he re- 
fothat'tiiiiy bad no other way, girded the laws and cuftoms of 
of liv ing, hot by canyihg thdir Rome no more in tids cafe, than 
go ddiyf« --^fa^g^ng Tfe did ih all ethers. 

<ij TertvU. deRewreS. tap. fi. 
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glean from ancient authors; for it canljot he^ expe£fed, that 
we (houKl know much concerning a fct of men, who made 
a myftcry of their religion and philofpphy, and a conftant 
xule never to commit to writing any thing relating to either 

We have already obferved, that the order of the druids 
had the foie care of all religious matters, which they fo art¬ 
fully and dextroufly introduced into every other concern, 
both public and private, that nothing could be done with¬ 
out their approbation ; and this abfolute .power of cheir's 
lafted till at leaft fame time after their conquell byjhe 
Romans. They w^ere called hy fevcral names (W), belmes 
that of druid. Their antiquity is confidered of the fame 
date with the Brachmans of India, Magi of Perfia, the Chal¬ 
dees of Babylon and AlTyria, and, in a worB, with the 
oldeft fedfs of philofophers Indeed, confidcring the fur- 
prifing conformity of their dodtrine, notwdthftanding their 
great diftance from each other, we cannot othervvife ac¬ 
count for it, but by fuppofuig, that they all received it 
from the fame perfon, namely, Noah, and his immediate 
defeendents, and carried it each to the different places of 
their difperfion; for they can never be fuppofed to have 
communicated it to each other, as there could be no 
communication or commerce between them in thofe early 
times: at lead the druids of Britain,.of whom we lhall 
jfpeak in the fequel, and from whom theGauJs received all 
their religion and philofophy, cannot be fuppofed to have 

s Carf. Comment. lib, vi. & alibi pair. * 

in Proceni. Orig. cant. Celf. lib. v. Cl. Alex.Strom, lib.in. Po- 
lyhift. apud eund. lib. i. CelC apud Ong. ubi fupra. 


Their drif. 
ids. 


Conformity 
of thtir 
doSrines 
nuith thofi 
of the 
Brack- 
mans, fife. 


(WJ Oacof them was that of 
Seinnotbei (z), given, doubt- 
lefs, on account of their greater 
veneration for, and knowl^e 
of, the godhead. Diodorus Si¬ 
culus ftyles them ftronides, on 
account of their great regard to 
fuch old oaks, as were decayed, 
and llripped of their bark ; for 
that is the meaning of the 
word, according to.flefychius. 

The lad name vve fliall men¬ 
tion, was that of Senani, which 
live hinted above was, probably, 
alTumed by them as rnore pleal- 
ing to tlw Romans, it properly 
lignifying ja ‘uii/e or ’uenefdble 
fnan ; as their druidefles were 
fa) Diog. ^.aert, in Proaemi Suid 


called fenoe, and fenes (j). 
This was probably done in imi¬ 
tation of the feft of gymnofo- 
phifts, who agree with them jti 
many, things, particularly, in 
having their focieties compofed 
of males and females, like the 
Gauliih druids, in iftudying 
philofophy, aftrology, prying 
into futurity, and living in Ce¬ 
libacy. Thefe were by the 
Greeks called fjemnones ; the 
Gauls, among whom the ms 
was, and is ftill, iu. mapf P’^- 
vinces, pronounced like «v, 
called them fennopes, and, in 
(he Batin terminatiqa, fcnnopi 
andfennani. , ,,, 

in Voc. , (3) Meh»»W»- 
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i>a<J it from iBifc foreigti fcftsj to wtiom they w'cre 
utterly nhfcnoWn. 

Among other inftances of the exceflive power of the 3 ru- 
idiflj tribe, Csefar mentions one, by which we may guefs at 
the reft; namely, that they chofe the annual magiifrates of 
every city, who had, during that year, the fupreme autho¬ 
rity, and foraetimcs the title of king ; and yet thefe could 
do nothing without their approbation and advice “ : fo that, 
notwithftanding their great pomp and ftate, they were but 
creatures and flaveh of the druids. They exerted the 
fame arbitrary power in their courts of judicature, and all 
other cafes, and were every where efteemcd as the chiefs of 
every Gaulifti commonwealth. They had the foie manage¬ 
ment and inftru£lion of youth in every thing but the mi¬ 
litary art. In this laft refpeft the druids, and their dif- 
ciples, were not only exempt from going to war, but from 
all kind of tribute likewife. Their order was not fixed to 
any particular families or nation of Gaul; bpt every man 
had power to offer bimfeif as a candidate, and, if approved 
by the, fociety, was admitted into it. Their grand druid 
t#as chofen from amongft them by the plurality of votes; 
and, when any difpute arofe, it was often terminated in 
this, as in other cafes, by the fword. We have already ob- 
ferved, that they made it a part of their religion not to com¬ 
mit ariy thing to writing, but tb couch all their myfteries 
and learning in verfe i and thefe, it feems, were multiplied 
in time to fuch a humber, that it took fome of them twenty 
years to learn thern all by heart. 

The three grand fundamentals of their religion conCfted, 
I. In their worfhip of the gods. 2. In abftaining from all 
evil. And, 3. In behaving with intrepidity upon all occa- 
fionsv, /In order to infpire them with a contempt of life, 
they taught the immortality of the foul, and a future ftate 
of rewards and punifhmehts. 

Tfey alfo pretended to great fkill m fomh branches of 
geography and aftrohoimy; from which they affumed a 
knowlcge of the divine yrill j pretended' to pry into futurity, 
and to forttel ftrange events. Pliny adds* that they ftudied^^ 
natural philofophy, and praQifed pbyfic?*. This'iaft confijl- 
ed chiefly ini the Iciiowlege and qfe of fimples j'but they 
fbon found out a way to render it more intricate and myfte- 
rlous, by mtermingjftig ft wUfe aftroli^, and other fiiper- 
ftitiousfites. 


fiefbyp we leave this Iftibjcft, ^ Jnbft not Offlll faying 
fomethitig thek- fatn«4 druidfeiej^ and the dfetp 

* “ .. ““ '' 
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they were in among the Gauls, as well as the Germam 
Anciently the Gaulifli women bore a great fway in this 
country, of'which the druids, in time, ftripped them; but 
it is likely, that the druidefl'es held"ftill great part of their 
own power, efpeeially on account of their being thought ' 
endov. f d with the fpirit of prophecy ; for we cannot find, 
that tliey were famed for any thing clfe; and fome of them 
were among the lowoft rank of people. 

'Ihere w'ere three clafles of dtuidelTes in Gaul, the chief Thhe tr~ 
of which w.is thofe who lived in perpetual virginity; for**"^ 
thefe were thought to poflefs the fpirit of prophecy. The 
next was thofe who, though married, were yet oblig¬ 
ed to abftain from-the matrimonial imercourfe, except one 
finglc time in the whole year, when they were allowed 
to converfs with their hulbands; after this communica¬ 
tion, they returned to their office, which was, to affift 
the druids at their religions futicltons. The lad were thtir 
a kind of fervants or attendants, on the others; and this 
circumftance we learn rather from old monuments and in- 
feriptions, than from ancient authors, who have faid little 
more of them, than that they were prophetefles. The 
druids and druidefl'es pretended to’a great knowiege in 
aftrology, calculated nativities, eredied figures, and fore¬ 
told ftrange things, both by that art, and by their inhu¬ 
man auguries (L). But thofe, who were ftyled prophe- 
tefl'es, wern thought to have a gift fuperior to the reft, 
which was revered as fupernatural; thefe were called by 
fome fuperior title, fuch as that of dame was heretofore 
among us, and were in the higheft requeft, not only arnong 
their own people, but likewife among foreign nations, 

y Tacit, lib. iv. cap. 54* feq* * 1 * IVIor. Germ. Dio, in Fragra. 
x!ix. Flin. & al. 


(B) The druideffes were, on 
thefe occafious, like the druids, 
clothed in white tunics, faften- 
cd with hooks', and girt with a 
brafs girdle, and without flioes. 
As foon as .the Cimbrians had 
taken any captives, thefe wo¬ 
men flew upon them with drawn 
fwords ip their hands, and threw 
them down} thence they drag¬ 
ged them to a capacious la- 
brhm, of’*ciftdrn, by the fide 
of Mrhtchri»*aa a kind of foot- 
ftool,. oa . •which the druid- 
«£s thits ^ciatinf, flood, Who 


plunged a long*knife into the 
bread of each of thefe unfortu¬ 
nate wretches, one after an¬ 
other, as fad as they were 
brought; and from the flowing 
of their blood file formed her 
prediiftions. The other druid-, 
efles, who aflided, took up the 
breathlefs bodies, opened and 
examined their iutrails, and 
from thence likewife foretold 
events, which were immediate¬ 
ly edromunicated to the whole 
army or council, and as leadSy 
believed. 

. ■ ' The 
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ITttthmes. The .Qthe^ v(tere lefs regarded and their riight- 

afiem^ies ahouit ponds and iharlhes, to worfiiip and confult 
the moon, and fome other forceries they pretended toofe, 
caufed them to be confidered as downright witches, cani- 
bals, lamise, pythoniffse, ftrix, and every thing that is de-' 
teilable and horrid, by Chriitian authors, from the fixth 
century to the prefent time *. 

Wr tariff The next order among them, in great efteern^ was that 
of the hards, Some authors have, indeed, confounded 
them with the druids, and aflerted the former to be only a 
more modern name given to them ; but there is a paflage 
in Strabo, which entirely explodes that notion, where he 
jjifirmt fays*, that the druids were in the higheft power, and gave 
■fnmiht laws to the vates, cubages, and bards, who were every- 
Wuids. where to allow precedence when they pleafed to demand it, 
and were not allowed to do any thing without their confent 
and approbation. Befides, we are told by a number of 
other authors, that thefe bards were fo called from their 
office, which was, to fing the praifes of their heroes “"j and 
to accompany their fongs with mulical inifruments; and 
that their compoifitions were held in- the higheft efteem, as 
the moft effeftual means of eternizing the memory of thofe 
who had the merit or good fortune to be celebrated in them. 
One of the authors laft quoted adds, that they could at any 
time reftrain a Alvhole army’s engaging, by their inierpofi- 
tion : |b great a power had Wifdom and the Mufes over 
thofe Barbarians. It was their hufmefs to accompany the 
paulifh. armies with their fongs, which were generally cal¬ 
culated to infpire tbem^mth valour and intrepidity, with the 
love of liberty, and contempt of deathDuring the at¬ 
tack, they uf^ likewife to raife loud fhout?, fometimes as 
of viftory, at other times to intimate their danger, in cafe 
they did not fight valiantly, or were ready to give way} fo 
that, though lllpy^id hpt yeally ftght themfelves, they were 
io ihtermTh|®t wl^i the army, that they ran, in a great 
meiifure, thfs f^e rifk with thofe that did. By thefe means, 
they were e^S^toefles of the combatants, an^ either cele¬ 
brated theit in thdr fongs, or cenfured thofe who 

bad not dodi^,^ir duty j and as thefe might in time dege- 
.nerate, and be often bribed to extol thofe who had been 
faulty/pr in praiftng either too much or too little, for fa- 
. TOur"^ intermj it is thought they acijuired the name of 

fsitt aad parafil^ 1? To thele tyvo ordefs we iinay add thofe of the 
vates atibd euvates, or cuhates, which were ftill inferior tp 

* Griaer. p. 6*., Relig. d<» G»n). lib-i. cap*-*?. • Strab. Hbsiv. 

*1 piod,'|ie,)ib. »*• eap,,a, Xucan. Hbj i. ^-4*7. Airnnian. Mafttl. 
f mTijof, ' f ap. Atben, (ib, »#* '- » ■> 
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that of the bar-ds; but whether they were fo to each other* 
or the fame under two names, is not eafy to afcertain, with 
that glimmering light we have from ancient authors. All 
that can be conjectured upon the wholc'is, that the druids 
prefided over all religious matters, and bore a great fway in 
thofe of a civil nature. The bards were the recorders of all 
tranfaClions, and prefervcd in their poetic compofitions the 
knowlege of things and perfons, and communicated as 
much of it to the laity, by their fongs, as the.druids thought 
proper. The vates and euvates were lingers of thefc bardifh ’theirfup- 
compofitions, and retained in the families of the great, pofi’thfce, 
to celebrate their praifes and heroic aCts; but the druids 
being more known to llrangers than the reft, their name 
was given to all indifferently by ancient hiftorians. 

We fliall clofe this account of the Gaulifti religion with 
obferving, that, in fpite of all the fevere ediCts of the Ro¬ 
man and Chriftian monarchs, there were ftill very vifible 
traces of it, and of the very woift part of the druidifti rites, 
praaifed not only long after the fettling of Chriftianity in 
Gaul, but even to the middle of the Cxth century, as ap¬ 
pears by a remarkable inftance, which we fhall give in the 
note (O). 

S E C T. IV. 

Of the Antiquity, Government, Laws, Learning,^ Arts, 

'Sciences, Commerce, and Cuftoms, of the ancient Gauls. 


W E have already fpoken at large of the origin and anti- 
quity of the Gauls, in the hiftory of the Celt^ their 
anceftors; of their migrations and fettlennent in Europe 
‘and of their ancient monarchical government. How and 

(O) This faa is taken from of their ancient fuperftinons. 

' They offer up human vittip. 


Procopius, who was liirafelf an 
eye-witneis of it, and is as fol¬ 
lows ! TheodeberC I. having 
penetrated into Italy at the 
head of a conllderab'e army, 
and taken poflclGonotthehridge 
^ Pavia, his men offered in fa- 
^rifice the wive? and children of 
-'**^thc Goths, whom they had fur- 
prifed, and caff their bodies into 
the river, as the firft-fruits of 
that war. “ For,” fays he. 


and ufe many execrable rites 
in their auguries.And an¬ 
other author, who lived till the 
hatter end of the feventh cen¬ 
tury, gives a Ipug catalogue 
of fuch fuperllitians, agamft 
which, as he was a bilhop, ana 
fince fainted for his pi®*y* 
forewarns his Chriftian 11°“. 
The reader may fee the paffage 
at large in the authors quoted 
below (i). 


war. —, - . . 

“ the Franks, though Chnf- 
tians, ftill obferve a great many 
' {!) tide Father Coint. tom. i. & iii. Flea^r*' Ecclef. Bill, totrf* 
yuK - Reiig. desOaul. lib. i. cap. 7 . when 
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when it came aftenVard* decline, and ^tit itfelf into 
that variety 6t forffiS' in which the Romans found them 
afterwards, were in vain to enquire, confidcring that they 
had neither hiftory nor records, except what was couched 
in the fotigs or ballads of their bards and druids, who kept 
them, as much as poflible, from public knowlege, and only 
fung or repeated them on certain times, or upon particular 
occallons, rather to ftimulate the people to imitate their 
heroes, than to preferve any regular feiies of their tranf- 
aiftions. All therefore that can be offered concerning this 
change, is as follows : 

The Gauls were by this time (though (fill under the fame 
name, ufing the fame language and cufloms, and governed 
by the fame general laws) fubjeff to different governments, 
feme of which were monarchical, others ariftocratical, 
others partly fo, and partly democratical; and thefe were, 
by way of diftinffion called frc/5 Tacitus reckons no lefs 
than fixty-four of thefe cities, or, as Csefar more precifely 
explains it ^ regions, or diftriffs, who were under this 
kind of government. Thefe commonwealths were chiefly 
governed by the advice of the nobles, but anciently every 
year they chofe a magiftrate for civil, and a general for mi¬ 
litary affairs ^; yet thefe, as well as thofe that were under a 
kingly government, obferved one Comftant law, to call every 
year, at a certain time, a general council of the whole na¬ 
tion; in which, whatever related to the common intereft of 
the cbmmunity, was debated and fettled. The free com¬ 
monwealths had, befidcs, a law common to them all, im¬ 
porting, that Whoever heard any report, or rumour, among 
their borderers, which concerned the common intereft, they 
were obliged fO stcqutSnt their magiftrates with it, and to 
conceal it from the people. The magiftrates were to con¬ 
ceal what they thought prope,r, and acquaint the people 
with the reft ; for it was not lawful for any perfon to talk of 
matters that related to the whole community, buf in the 
council This grand council w'as the dernier refort of the# 
Gauls, wherein every thing relating not only to peace and 
war, but to property, boundaries, terrttoiies, and diftribu- 
tion of plurfder, between diftrift and diftrief, was finallJY 
determined. Thofe fmall commonwealths feem-to have 
had,fuch'an averfion to kingly government, that one of 
thethe nation of the j®dni, ordefied the great Cextillus, 
the lather of Vereingeto/ix, a man in great power and credit, 

e C.*f»r. Comment, lib, i. cap.,I. lib. . ‘ Tacit. 

I lib. y, >< Cpament.l^ib. ^ 
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and cfteemed the fifft man in Gaul, to he put to death, for 
having afpired tp the kingdom *. At the fame time they •were 
fp extremely jealous of e-ach otherV ftrength, that they were 
obliged to enter into eombinations, and the little republics 
to put themfelves under the prote<Stion of the greater. Caefar 
fometimes calls the former, tributary and fubjeft to the latter, 
but moft commonly confederate with them. Upon his 
firft entrance into Gaul he found it divided into two fac¬ 
tions: the . 5 idui ■were at the head of one, and the Arverni 
conduced the other; and both, he relates, had for many 
years contended for the fuperiority, whilft the Bituiigcs, a 
people in the province of Berri, and neighbours of the Ar- 
veriii, were ftill in fubjt£lion to the jEdui 5 and the Sequa- 
ni, who lived in Upper Burgundy, now Franch Comte, 
and neighbours to the yUdui, were under the prote£lion of 
the Arverni. 

Such were the unhappy divifions between the Gaulifii 
commonwealths, which gave fo great an advantage to the, 
Romans againfl: them, and which ihefe laft failed not to 
improve. Csefari^nding the Arverni averfe to his mea- 
fures, entered into an alliance with the ./Edui, who were 
by this time become greatly inferior to that party,, compli¬ 
menting them with the title of friends and brothers to the 
Roman people. Their exam})le was fooii followed by 
others 5 fo that by cajoling fome, -and fowing jealoufies and 
difeords among others, he facilitated the conqueft of that 
warlike nation. 

But, notwithllanding t^is great multitude and variety of 
commonwealths, it is evident that Gaul, Germany, and 
' Spain, ftill abounded wdth petty kingdoms, that is, with 
diftrifts governed by kings, 'w;hom the Romans ftyled re- 
guli, but the Gauls called kings, however circumferibed 
their dorplnions. Thefe differed from the maglftrates of 
commohyvcalths, as they enjoyed their dignity during life; 
and from common inonarchs, it not being hereditary, but 
fometimes conferred by the people upon fuch as were m 
the greateft eileem for juftice, wildom, and bravery, oome- 
(jjnes tfeey were forced by one nation upon another, a^Iie 
^ituriges placed a king over the Celix, in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Prlfcus''; fometimes a brave and powerful man 
forced hitafelf opon-thc throne : and even thofe who came 
to the crown by fucceffion.-vviitrc far from being arbitrary, 
or having an unlimited power, but were as much accoun - 
able to the ptjople as thofe^tliat were cbofM by them. 1 his 
ih at leaft; what Ambioria, king of the Eburones,,acknow- 
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legesi "witli relation to liimfelf: “ The conftitution of our 
government, fays he, is fuch, that the people have no lefs 
power and authority ove{ me, than I have over fhem'.'” 

It is not' cafy to determine how many of thefe kingdoms 
and commonwealths there were in Gaul j but both were 
equally courted by the Romans, and for the fame reafon ; 
namely, to withdraw from, and weaken the force of thofc 
Cartjpii that oppofed their conquefts. Thefe petty kings, efpe- 
atvi tor- cially, were often-corrupted by gifts, promifes, or flattering 
Tcifar as that of Friends and Confpderates of Rome, 

y. ajar, embroil the Gaulifh affairs, and foment diflenlions aihong 
their little kingdoms and republics : even the pooreft and 
moft inconCderable amongll them were thought worth the 
trouble of bringing over; and if their corrupters found 
them bufy and aftive in their uitereft, they rewarded them 
in fuch a manner as was moll likely to draw others into the 
fame treacherous pradlices. Among thofe whom Ctefar 
mentions among the friends and allies of Rome, was Cata- 
mantales, king of the Sequani, the grandfather of Pifo, 
who reigned in Aquitain, and ”* whofe ^^e the conqueror 
has not thought fit to record; and OlevHb, king of the Ni- 
tiobriges, or people of Agenois, who had that title beftowed 
Seviral af upon him by the R.oman fenate. He that made the nobleft 
*^*”i'*\ refiftance againft the Romans, was Divitiacus, king of the 
naan v o gueflbnes, a brave people of Gallia Belgica, who was one of 
the moft potent princes of Gallia. His territories were 
large and fruitful: he poflefled twelve confidcrable cities, 
cMie of which, Noviodurium, ngw Noyons, Cxfar after¬ 
wards reduced, and with it tlak whole nation, notwith- 
ftanding they had brought five hundred thoufand fighting , 
men againft him. ^is prince’s dominions is faid to have 
extended even to Ottle Brittany. He was fucceeded by 
Galba, at-the time when Cseiar invaded them". Thus 
much for the Gaulifh government^-which we fhall clofe 
with a fevere reflexion which that^nqueror makes upon 
it, and which will fticw' how muc 4 their inteftine feuds 
contributed to feis conqueft. Among the Gauls (fays 
be)", not only all their cities, cantons, and diftri£ls, but 
even almoft ail families, are divided and tayn by fedlioil^ 
Thefe are generally caufed and fomented by their prince^i 
and demagogues, who exerctfe a kind arbitrary power and 
authority ot«# their inferior^nd dep^dents, and mapage 

• pH public matters with-an t^ontroulable authority." Ta¬ 
citus makes nearly the fahte obdE^s^aftan r; fo that, in fpite 

J t;^...Comment. Hbj v,tap.<.- ., “.Idem ibiibnb. jv. cap^ 

* Ideta UdA lib. ii. cab. i. Si: fifq. Ibid.lib.'vi. capr ii, 

eXaek.. Ann^blib; heap, if, 
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* ^ht Hijlory of the^Gauls. 

of all their bravery, their ruin was inevitable, when fo 
torn and difmembered from within, and invaded by fuch 

powerful and politic enemies from ’Without. ^ 

Whether thefcdifallers were occafioned through the want ■ , 

of a wiCs body of laws, or through the neglea and violatiot! 
of them, IS not eafy to determine. We have, indeed, ob- 
lerved, m a former volume, that Mercury is faid to have 
civilized the Celtic nation, in many refpetls, and, ampngft 
other things, that he formed a code of laws. Another au¬ 
thor givfts the reputation of this to Samothes, a man of pro¬ 
found learning and wifdom among them, and faid to have 
been the founder df the Celtic monarchy s. But the nature' 
of thofc laws (if any fuch there were), we cannot pretend 
to explain. If we may, however, guefs from fome in- 
itances of their hiilory, they held one general maxim, that maxim cf 
the lonpeft fword had the befl title; that it was the dcfign Gauh* 
of the Supreme Being, that the ftrongeft ftould ttrip the 
weaken 5 and that he w'ho had not powef enough to defend 
his right, ought to yield it to him that was capable of tak- ' 

in| it from him by fuperior llrength or valour. fwardi. 

This maxim of their’s was not confined to foreign con- Decided 
quefts, but extended to the decifion of private right among tkeir /<jiaw 
themfelvcs 5 for when any debates arofe about their po^ 
feffions, about any injury or affront given or received, efpe- ' 

daily among thofe of rank, in cafe the council or public ”” 
magiftrate did not give fentence to the fatisfadlion of both 
parties, they generally decided the point by Angle combat. 

Neither could their magiftrates deny them that liberty, 
when infilled upon by either party, nor could the oppollie 
• 'decline the challenge, without giving up his fcaufe, and be¬ 
ing branded with ignominy. Anciently, indeed, wbilft the 
whole Gaulifli nation were under a government chiefly com- 
pofed of druids and bards, fuch difputes may have beenj and, 
it is moft likely, weic a^ually decided by their courts and 
councils; but after the nation came to be feparated into jippeale4' 
many different governments, they confidered fucft'fubje£lion to that 
as a kind of outrage to their freedom and honour, and to from ««/' 
fubftitutc this way of Angle combat, not only as the fhorteft, rounfen^ 
^ut as the more honourable, and more agreeable to that re- 
ceived maxim of their’s, that Providence was engaged to 
prote£l the right party; and that fuccefs was a fore token 
that the conqueror had the beft title to thi matter in dif- 
pute. And as the party who judged himfelf injured had a 
xi^'t tO;af|ieal to tins kind of duel, to jullify his diffatU*- 

'' s Lewis’*.Brit, and the authors quoted by him, book i, 
eh•^,a. 

fa^on, 
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fadiion, eviSQ though the king himfelf had given fentence 
againft bini» and tns oppnnejit was obliged to fubmit to it; 
fo if the cafe i^f the two contenders was fo intricate, that the 
judges could ti^ot readily determine it, they adjudged them 
to terminate the conteft by this method. Even the wit- 
neiTes, if their depoiitions chanced to contradift ea^ other, 
were obliged to clear themfelves by fighting. In a word, 
whatever was decided by fingle combat, was efteemed of 
greater weight and authority than any fentence that was 
paired either by king, or court of judicature. 

To fuch a degree of fondnefs for thefe fingle combats 
were they grown, that the candidates for places of honour 
or truft, when their pretenfions or merit were efteemed 
nearly equal, had recourfe to it; and, even among the 
druids themfelves, the choice of a chief, when the old one 
died, was often decided by it, whenever any difpute arofe 
about the number or validity of the votes of the ele£lofs 
And, what was ftill more furprifing, thefe challenges were 
often fent for mere pundftilics and trifling difercnces, efpe- 
ciallyat their feafts and drunken revels; many times out 
of mere oftentation, and to make parade of their ftrength 
and bravery (K). 

The Gauls had fuch a lingular contempt of life, that cither 
upon the appearance of fervitude, or incapacity of a£lion 
through old age, wounds, or chronic difeafes, they either 
put an end to their days, or elfe prevailed upon their friends 
to kill them, qfteeming this laft Hate as much a kind of 

' Comment. lih. vi. cap. 13. Tacit. Ann. lib. xxiii. cap. 5^. N. 
D.amafcen. Vegeh de Re milit. & al. 

(K) Livy, fpjeafcing of the fu- princes, to difplay their bra- 
neral obfequies which Scipio very, for the credit of their na- 
Africanus celebrated to the me- tion ; others declared they came 
moty of his lather and uncle, to do honour to their general, 
who both died in the Spaniih Some cajne tq fight out of often- 
wars, tells tv, that there came ration; and others, hecaufeitbcy 
great crouds of perfons of dif- could not refiife the challenge 
tin6iion to Carthagena, a city that was lent them.^ Anxongft 
in Spain, faid to. have’heen built them were fome, who, bavin|k 
by Afdruhal, honour , that lawfuits, or forac.cWtroverfier 
ceremony by fingle cotnhars. with others, agreed tp put^ off 
“ Thefe (fays he), did notfight rSedecifion of them to thititime 
hlce common gladiarora, either and place, and with this edn- 

force, or for money, hot of ., dttion, that the eftate dr thing 
theirdwn accord, and wilU”. ia 
Some were fent thither by their queror (1), 

(0 Liv]F,Ub. X3Cviii>capi at, ' 
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flaTery,as falling into the bands of their enemies. In cities, Their 
when once they found themfeWes fo clofely befieged by feratt te- 
their*enemies, that they could refill no longer, inllead of havieor,. 
thinking how to make the moft honourable terms of capi¬ 
tulation, their chief care in general was to put their wives 
and children to death, and then to kill one another, to 
avoid being led into llavery. In the field, when they were 
forced to make fuch a hafty retreat that they could not pro¬ 
cure carriages for thofe who were not able to follow them 
on foot, as the lick and wounded, they made no fcrople to 
difpatcb them. And this was fo far from being reckoned 
cruel and inhuman, that thofe who were difabled, beggedi 
with the moft earneft importunity, to be thus delivered 
from the power of their enemies (M). 

Perfonal courage, or contempt of danger and death, was Thtira- 
every way-as coufpicuous in the women as in the other fex, of 
It was a principle they feemed to fuck in at the breaft; at GauUfi 
leaft it was inculcated in them during their moft tender 
years. The Gaulilh women exerted themfelves in a very 
extraordinary manner, to prevant their men from giving 
ground to the enemy; and even when they turned their 
backs, they fell with incredible fury upon the fugitives as 
well as upon their purfuers. 

The Ambrones, fays Plutarch', (a Gaulilh people, who Same re- 
lived near the foot of the Alps, between Switzerland and ' 

Provence), having been defeated by Marius near Aix in ^ 
Provence, were purfued by the Romans quite to their car¬ 
riagesthere they found the women armed with fwords 
and hatchets, who mingling with the viflors and the van- 
quilhed, did with one hand endeavour to wrench their 
bucklers from them, and with the other to difpatch them, 
never quitting their hold but with their lives. "1 his effort 


• Plot, in Vita Marii. Vide & Orof. lib. vi. cap. i6. 
cap.]. Hkron. Epift. ad Geront. 


Flor. lib. hi. 


fM) Bfennns being danger- 
oufly wounded in that unfor¬ 
tunate expedition which he un- 
^rMok sgpinft Greece, and 
ibefhg hlS- army deftroyed, 
^tly by t|te enemy, and paniy 
by Konger, cold, and other ac¬ 
cidents, alTcmbl^ the broken 
roietistit of his troops, and ad- 
vifed ichoofe Cichorius 


for their leader, who Ihould 
livft difpatch him and all the 
Cck and wounded, and after¬ 
wards lead them back into their 
own country. His advice was 
followed, and twenty thoufand 
of that unhappy people were 
butchered. Brennus onlychofe 
to die by his own hands (i J« 


''Olod. Sic. lib. xxii. ap. legal. Horfehei. p 
Val* JPelJooM-T. l ift Celt. lib. ii. cap* i*. 


ijS. 


might 
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migfet be imputed to their fury and defpair; but wheh thc^ 
found themfeives loft beyond recovery, they demanded of 
the conqueror, that they might not be condemned to flavcry: 
that their chaftity might be preferved inviolate; and that 
they might be employed in the fervice of the veftals. Thefe 
conditions having been rejedled by Marius, they were all 
found next day either hanging on trees, or weltering in 
their blood, with their children butchered by their own 
hands.' We have given, in a former volume, another, 
and even more dreadful inftance of this love of liberty, in 
the Cimbrian women 5 the circumftances of which are fo 
horrible, that we hope wc may fave ourfelves the trouble 
of repeatinj; them. The fame defperate refiftance Jqlius 
Csefar is reported to have experienced from the Helvetian 
women, when, having defeated their hufbands, he came 
to take poflellion of their camp and baggage; for both the 
women and their young fons defended themfelves to the laft 
extremity, choofing rather to be cut in pieces than to be 
carried into flaveryThe Dalmatian women are likewife 
reported to have fet fire to their baggage, and to have 
thrown themfelves and their children into it; whilft others 
precipitated themfelvesandtheirofl'springinto the next river®. 

■Vyhat their military difeipline was is difficult to afeertain ; 
by what we have hitherto feen, it feems to have been very 
imperfedf; and their falling, in fuch vaft multitudes, upon 
the enemy, with more fury than diferetion, without either 
taking the advantage of the ground, or dividing their nu¬ 
merous hofts as occafion required, but truffing altogether 
to their numbers and valour, fufficiently proves them to 
have been greatly deficient in this refpeft : and this is the 
true-reafon why they had fuch ill fuccefs whenever they 
engaged with other nations, efpecially the Romans.' Their 
chief talent confifted principally in invading, rather than 
defending, in pouring in fheir numberlefs troops with in¬ 
credible fury and fpeed, an'S fpreading terror wherevci; they 
came; in furmpunting all the difficulties, and enduring all 
the hardfhips that fell in their way, and attacking their 
enemies with dreadful Ihouts and defperate eagernefs, main¬ 
taining the, combat with an intrepidity almoft peculiar 
theml; when all thefe efforts failed, as ofterr happened v^'hen 
they were engaged with troops that were better difeipKhed, 
and trained up in all the refined arts add ftratigems of war, 
their kft refource was to fignalizc their vdour-and lisve of 
liberty, by fucK’dcfperate methods as thpfc , iifc have .lately 

t Phttarefa. iq Vit. Cstfir. •KoCalEmEaceipt.yaief.Hte- 
Ivi. jvlucvit. 

hihtedj 
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fach-awaad^^^erfty.^jdi«^^ 
cai^ t#lwvKR«#io fmaitfeii»iioB*»iii 4 rf eSffimQa^^ /?*»'**' 

blh. 1 SS^Z» tK*"*^**^”* ^ “ 4 ’ 

.b. aite3^S^*s;S’:;S"XS '*"■ 

every flm might be thereby^- 
ote4 ^i^ance^^e itorVmir to which he faeiowe# * 

bttt tlli^if{)^ti^e^,!^Ottgii exceihmtly well dcfigned atirft* 
atteiMsed-w^tivgiejp and Wn threw* 

thiiwa eiOkei ferwant of general difciplin®, 

or tbffii^ the jeaSt^fy and mifiindefftanding between theif 
coaimat^ei»i,^^^eciaMy frbdt the time the Bomana m*- 
^oofc .th^ of Gaul, through the. treaebcry of 

taote who ^'eeea corrupted by them. 

^ concieraing thek 

is their extreme fttperftidon, ia out am* 
w-htch they Keeled to- exceed all other nationa j they were 
very careful ja-obfe wing the moon in particular, and avoided, 
aa ranch aa noi&de. tHA .^Jhdk ean‘A«ww .InraiTABtA _ A 


aiiueivutucap J ‘ 

the enemy before it was paft ^ 

'1 Opon as ftkoh a Iwd omen, 

i . ta . , f 


as ranch as pojQde,^ e^j 

^h® ftrfi, wa^ H,a t^a omen, 

tbatqo ^arept great foever, or indeed 

any thitq^ hut abibjhae aeceSty, c^idd induce them to fight, 
and ttea^^ ej>g<«ed bfce defperadoes than regular 
koo^«*I^ffg^.particttliwat^tion.to their dridds and 
arufpice^ Oj^-ra their angurica are branded wkh ufing 
fomc .jithjWsm «^5!!#j«»nics, jwhkh wo have hinted 
^ m Ipcafcing of twk ra%iiklv If the augury promifed fuo* 
'*ccf», chofe drristpo uM to maccii: before with fongs and 
danees, J^sd-aftbifipal iuftrumentSf;until the oniet began; 
but if it pnmd o Aeiwife,, they forbqre fighting, if poflible, 
till tbey^i^t Imth 'a moiie favtmra^ omen.; but dreadful 
w^ Ui^tlfeiidieneverthey.were 'fiarced to.e^age after a 
finhler jbreatc^* " - ' ’ ^ 


ftfoye tft 

;t^n|‘ 






aeqgory ;.iBr.thp^fiii^ horror 
_ tbclr ho^ diat they rather 

« ipcedy deatn, than by a brave 

'fa, whether tlwqjngh a parade of ««> >- 
j^oiewmich snore pd^aiiar 
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ifhflfe lo Jghtiuif aMdCMUn, vac 

dtfnfivt iMo^tocgen .cttua j»tioas ofed 

m fiefnH ^HmthiiAp in4eed> ileatiied.t)wiaetbo4 of itnder- 
niiniii^ b«a tiiejr roller dqtOKied oa a4»riflc and deaerate 
attadc.. vhkbtl^ .bcgao mtb tbroansg clouds of.ftonea 
into the place, to clt»r tke< walls of dieir defendants i after 
which tl^ lisalcd Uton with the nnnoft fiercenefs and ra- 
pidkf*' x^iis te,(^etn,«|peiaUf 

when :th^ ehaaced .»»>t»«st with A repul^ as thef .fre> 
qamtly did^tom the Ee«a»a) ibrdn all fadb osies they loft 

S tir cowiae nodiptefeace theta* 

res to heh^het^^ ndtl^t . odStrie^, to ^i wiahe any de- 
ijeoee ,iaet. Ufrudw take:: a rjew of in thdr paeifie 

oiOdlonMSilA'thdivartsatidftieaeeSi trade aadaa^ 

> .‘I'beic JhMagwage,- is amresfaUy allowed to die 

old Cehk car -Gonijaiianr of rwWchf'ltc ll^ girea 
an, account we fhaUyitherefose, Mrctherlefsto ftytdIt here, 
,e3uxptithe:^to (Slide the dlAitges it underarent cfter.it di- 
sided itfell^to aKtdiany %le^,tanchs isdMdenatiott was 
pMGcUedeid jttto lkile wtcpt? 'Choc isicat^lyany^d^ 
that the ohlfGeldc>wa» the 0 ^ ImgaageJlio^ sUotrer 
Europe. A inadem AuthoichaB not*OiiKly;ghlai undeai^le 
psotm td it> ,aaych liArelfA.hs ahtelfk^wowld .ean-y m too 
fa^':Aad’4her^thoqght,. perE#tK'!miri#f-A^' for the 

greateft part of etit.c^sadaH fajrthet coi^rmed 

what., we.t l|^.,t.fbrn»aly^adihuKwd’,i^h p(«9i|iidi^'.eo£^flure, 
dia the Oefmaa :kog»ig»«as, ormni^yiA ifiak^ the 

(dd Celtic y. It was that tongue wlddi is. ftih pteferved in 
ieicral parts > Europi^ paittcidaily sn M(e»y, -Enttany, 
Cornwal, Wales, the Hebrides, .and Highlands of * 

SiC0daiid,lHiti!U).whke woe puae>f,than.iii.Horth Wales.' 

Wefonnfer)y^e0ted,.thiMr4iKd:Oply}np9: ahdern 

Euri^ean, Ja^uahes Cserc nwaifcftly diat^^ inore or lefs 
diftaut, ioi; diwc)^f?ehk.«a’ Gontetm hitt that ereh the 
Qreeh a 9 d:.^ifl$||j|lhd.«tber tuietent.toiigafae,^ hadifucb a 
fwr]^&ng.t^i|f.‘|Wlth it, .that, many of thm plaialy ap* 

.» ■■",• ..ji '-t• '.-.•‘-•<1 -J^V JyHi’ ■ , vV 'f .. • ■ 
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dfe of the <!on«^ gowranerit li vn *«» larhwous 3 ^ 

**” •**'^'"8 *° •* * aiahitudc of word* 

that if ftofe wbKh 4Knre been flna; l«^; <» chaniterf. were 
to he added to thofe erhich ftiU «!!»»»* the conformity 

*“•* Gauls who wc« 

^tcrw»^:conqawd by the Romans, had not, natdy out 
of neceffi^, partly out of mere comptaifance, ^pteda 
f idiom* £rom thtir conquerm’StVe 

^ghtlWl^hoMa mach Bfcater d^«}arity between theLow 
J^on.Bifcay^er, north Iriflj, and the; pure North Welflj • 
fo that thb only terfon why thefe Jaft haw retained in fiich 
puntft fiiuft be astribated to thek never baving been con* 
qwered, and thereby keeping thenrfekes from intermature 
-other nattuhs; Tbdt we 6nd the IfraeUteSi during 

tbeirioog al^;hi i^j^preferving their original Hebrew; 

which they fnfiimd to be greatly corrupted, and almoa bft 
in a wventy yoara^eaptwity* As it is upiverfally allowed,' 
that moft of the AJEatictongues, fueb as ihcChaldee,Syriac, 

Arabic, ^ineoiatij, &c. borrowed moft of tbeir rcbical or 
^iiMtiee words from the Hebrew^ fo this old Celtic, or 
Gd^rtan, which was the-hinguage of Gmiier, and his de- 
icendeats, who firflr inhabited Europe, was the mother of 
moft of the Rmt^ean languages, at 1^11 as for as Scythia 
and Sarmatia, wh*eh were peopledby Gog and Magog, two 
other branchia of-Ja|dret'« ofispring i and as tbere § foch 
a great aAsity between tho& two mMer^tongues, wOmean 
the Hebrew and Ghmerian*, or ai^ient Celtic, it is not to 
'be wondepsd if we.#ad4h«fame rdteblattcedtffoeng it- 
feJf rfi»;uih . all' 1 iwfr derie^ and 

Low Dnya, ^#IiatiniaiBd'Gps^. 8 «i An^ic, Fenfian, &c. 
andpacrie«lariy4rtimnidi)e>Greek^ l^map,and old ^]tic> 
i^diii^ bcen' the OMiTiBr particBisr Oil this fubjed, be- thitatim 
cainfc feweeal leatsed men have maintained, that the Gauls ^ 'j'"' 
comtbiMdyiafed the Greek temguc r. Nothing can be mote Qrn 'itx- 
comrary to all that we find in ancient authors concerning pttdtd. 

Gautifih langunge, ^dnd’foth' an aflertion, which may , 
^eafijy pyerihrown hj one or tsyp etprefs paffages in ju- 
'nils Cmhf. One is, that in a conference whi# he had with 
Dtridaca^.an. JEduan or Gaulithdord, beyriis-bbliged to 
nudus nip nf.an wterpretcu and yekxCiE^^iwas.p perfefk 

«- «*df^pfciaiafi. ' 

N*t. Celt. Hickei't XbeAar> 'MoowAatMUSaup. *rS, & ira.. 

* Vide Hotti^'a, Ffheco-Gairia, cap, ^j'y ' ' ' , ■ 

. E e a maRe;^ 
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jMlst (^eri -witidi ix fUU mare es- 

& 'lindef ■ 

iffice^f ■Wi'mteto Qfiihtaj Ciaiaat Wfco «t<axthen be&tged 
ia his c*in|^, he afed ros Greek tongue^ kft lax tetter &ould 
fisll>«to die hands of fome of the Gttils, and difeover hix 
defigns I »p«6canticMX whiefi isould have beea quite ridicu> 
)p«s>4f that ^ becmthe t^oatmon language erf their nation. 

uidttid the HAiians cultivated all 

^ts of pnStiklttera^BrB, and pmietdariy the Greek^'to fuch 
« d«mee^ ^ reft of thh: Girali nwre, ly their' exam¬ 
ple! iMCO«t« great pnurerx of that tongue, infomuch that 
began to write thi^coiitriids and baigahn in k •: biit 
t^eA it is,* ftrftj' that be only i|^aks of thofe Gauls 
if^ho Were neighbors to ^rfeiilet, kmy bf whom, not 
poly private »eii, wh^e eitie|» invhed feveral learned 
famous eky fo inftti^ tfaidr youth, or fent 
their cnitdmia tp'he educated th^eV iecoadly, if the reft 
of: the Gauis afterwards foltowed their example, k is plain 
fttcy had ori^aUy another to^udge cfi^ir own} and, 
thiidly, thajt thk cuflatm o|: Iejftn^«hd hhng the Greek 
to^ue tft]:St;sabb’f;<ime. ' ' 

Jefore mp#f«^ this airi|idehti |^ GBBUSi langus^, it 
will not be’ imp!e|»ef to thafee a "iftinsatk 'on ks pretended 
nnieiiefs add harmaef^ agiunft whl^ both Greek and Eo- 
.tean author* have naifed fuch ati usnMr&t outcry. Accord* 
ing tpftteiq, ft wi^ efficient toln^uCelte or Gaul fpeak, 
to ihafce onft )udge ra their natural ferocky *, and the great- 
eft part of meir words, c^ecially of their proper names, 
of men, women, towns, and rWers, were 'fo very harlh, 
that they cdirid not be pronourtced by ftVangers, or written 
in otheir languaget Without great dilfteuity; neither could' 
they be infeited in a poem,•without injuring the vfirfe*. 
Ihe emperor Julian that it 'roftmbledthe croaking of 
n raven, of the grpWilhg of fonw wild beaft. There muft 
be great exaggerations in theie eit^r^ions, coulideritw how 
anooutb and oarb^tw an^ lai^age ^pe3» to thoM who 
are anaccoftb<ned hb, or rgnoraik of k* It ft not to be 
qnqftiooed bnt even the French and Ithlftn, emafcnlated 
as they hget been pf,late, appe^'fo at ftrft hea^itguit 
thbiiid, hov^pr, bn that with tcfpe£t1o t1^ 

German there ft ipftof the mjfttboiei and pCriftps th^ 
ancftht^CftA^.'.inr^t on^n^'hase a {|feat desft'ttf. that 

S hf tf^M^e^'^jelig^aifti a^d^&nw oftiey'h^ com- 

M|dl’fe*ftenp ^^' ft jelmerpo- 






■yfe 

ti refute tWs cenCSire $ but teouM r^Aer^Sirre, iiluittliei« 

If a TOft difierencc faetwten thofe two language* in this ro- 
frca $ Md thatj,^c triB* Celtic, or North Welfli, though 
feeijjji^ly etotwicd with a numbpr of coafonsnts, has yet a 
peculiar fwectneffo and is much more adapted for mofic 
and poetif, than lye are ready MiieraJly to allow. 

The Cauls hadoriginally np charaacrs of their own, but , 

adopted, m pr<«,sfs of time, the Creek letters« m a* we S W 
haw hmfed, they dtd not adopt them till very latev edraaeti. 

and till their commerce with other nations obliged them to 
this expedient i ,tfieir contempt oiF foreign learning was x 
^rcat obftaclc fo it, and their druids or bards, whofe intereft 
jt was to kee;p thmr own.from the people, did all they could 
to improve this prejudice againfl: committing any thing <rf 
confequcoce fo. vvriting**; and even after they began to in- 
troduce-thc pfe letters, in their contraSs and other civil 
concerns, the, dfoids aever fulFeied them to commit any 
thing rclming to their hiftory, laws, and much tefs to thew 
religion, to wfiUng fence Origen might well, tell his 
antagonift, that heaver heard of any of their writings} 
and hence that fcarcky of materials we experience iii rela¬ 
tion to their hidory, lince they had no records but thofe 
Con^ and verfea, which they carefully kept from ftrangtrs } 
and periled, iu a}l likelihood, with their liberty, or at leaft 
with their old heathenifh religion. It were to be wiihed, 
that fhe Chriftian prielb, and monks had not imitated fo 
iflofeiy tius druidkai policy, of confining ail learning to dbeir 
<Jwa order and moiraftcries, clpecially in Gaul and Ger¬ 
many ; for they feein fo c®:ftualiy to haye cultivated this 
prejudice j^iainft it, ataoOg the laity, that they were forced 
to have recourfe to them whenever any will, grant, or pub¬ 
lic aa was to be executed t and tben both the perfons con¬ 
cerned io it, and the, witnefies, fet their own marks, and 
the fciiycner their nam§» to the ihilriinient: but with re- 
Ipe^ ifoiTO® njetoantfle pate, among whom there was a kind &c. ufed 
of pbfoliiteneceintf fo pdke ufe of writirigj„thc Greek cha- Mr Gnet 
rafer appears to'have oeeB that which was in ufe among tkaraatr, 
tficsj, aocQiding to Gip&r, Strabo, and Pliny s and was 
brought into praflice from Marfciiles, whi(A was a colony 
of the Greeks, or Gallo*Greeks, . ‘ 

; Siiteejtheirpoetry IS altogether lofL, we dip fay little of it: rieprpim^ 
yet it will Btbtbe amifs to aieatioii an ingeeuons conjeflure He er^» 

J)f a modent hiilorian iw4otbmks that the wantof Icaru- 'f i*"’’ 
th|; add ipharaSers, or, ap he cxikeSeB it, the prevmliag 

f -Oafars CMHkJjfaivi. eip.s4> - i V Strfo;i|hil|r« 'd P^ou- 
tier. ljUflr.pdt. lib.n. cap.xoi" ■># ■ - 
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-—tii&& ptie. 

—'-■r--—■. w i. *^riiis'j indtes^f t&c^noil 

mem^ of iiicii momenr 
to^ttvlms i^i'SIt fljoy iarti'er tboldiiot, or .cared not 
i6 twnBRt foioritn^, aad'whkh, by tbefe means, were not 
. Obly eiilly learaed airfd i^embeied, but, likewifc, con. 
-etarttrf fibm dtfHjjr m Andfsich attachment did both 
•' of nerformsteccs, 

ei^<m)dhr^tbcy were let tb proper tenet, tlfey lelifliedno- 
tfciijjeilei. and (hewed a natural contempt fbrthofe of the 
pibnae Ibit" And ^it bbindur ^il prevailed fo Wrongly, 
even at Was the ftintfe cemuiy, that when Lewis the De. 
.Boirntme Undertook'to have the Saxons infttttdled in the 
iioiy Scriptures, he''#as dbitged to employ'one ,of their 
potts to put them into yerfe *. The fame method was fol¬ 
low^ by Ottofridusj’widi refpefl: toihe four gofoelsi which 
he caufed to be trat^ated 'it#o GeniixB trerfe: for as they 
pould nelth^ read, nor carejd to learn, thgr confented to 
learfl ibemby ltdaitt^ pfbsid^ 'they‘'Were put Into vcrfe, and 
fttti inufie wr'thetn,'''that diey mightSng them on proper 
omfions.' Some ^ich comjpofitions Carles the Great is 
6id to have found among them, which were very ancient 
■had Aide, add contained the wars and exploits of their an- 
'cleiit lings, yrhSch lie caufedj .lilsetidfe,. to be tranfcfibed, 
fbr the fame putpofe ^ 

As for af^ iW to the military, which, though their 


'^eiikidaieebnBl 'thattitfaerein diey prided tbemfelres rooit, 
stud whkh, indeed, was moft natufdt to thein. They rc- 
‘ cehfed, from their infimcy, moft of thdr tuftru^ons fiom- 
tfaofepbems which' were compofedbythe 1>ards anddru- 
• idsy 'dlieyfibard theAt^ 'fhHki alt publieoccafions, either re- 
ckedjit eefrmiiY'^Wih^e g^^ purt were of the heroic 
Jc^ ^-^theybccidlcl^^ to. a ppsMi^ and inflated ftyle. 

• j reprefehtea^'Merctify, the.god of 


. e« What great 

sdft others.,. Cato the 
tS»tthJau^0k tlpqitfncet and exr 
-Tcihs.cCeirfflife, fheh^d^,fit»a|r.. . A •‘ 
hawp, from the great r^wrd thojw 

^ ^a%«dlel^^iOn. ■*^Tbis 

_i_ --d'__». »_ 



—-jiabet i^mdcaeat infrnp. 

fsWMwi .ihbdanwwh'crefhed % 





T^ reader irill {be it'li/tire aw',(A);!-‘' 
m whole wotnr was diw44 roto three eftatis 5 i. fhe 
druids, t^h ^If dependents the bards,; 2 , The,noblest 
and, 3 . The u^ntilcpart^ which byfar, themoft 
confidwbte. The two former deiiacd their revenue partjy 


,. : -, .w itui. caicx 0011 nets, 

elpecrauy in dW of peace, was to encourage arts and 
rcieqces, as the beft means to prefetve, if not to enrr ^ a fci 
their opulence. What appears mott farprifing, if what an 
ancient author writes may be depended upon, is, that fome 
of the Gauluh nations interdiffed the ufe of gold and W- 
ver, which was all dedicated to Mars; and fo rendered 
facred and inviolable; and allowed of no coin hut that 
wh ich was made of ewper and b^afs * 5 but it is too likely, that 
this contempt of thefe valuable metals vanilhed, upon their 


, ' - —O- J ---w aaw HSO\tc. AXW 

to rifle thofc treafores », which, before that time, lay e*. 
pofed'to tbe public eye untouched, and, perhaps, to cor¬ 
rupt them into flaveiy with it, as llero^aii reports theoi, 
and efpccially Sevearus, tp have done by the German aiaticm. %«</«, 
The Gauls, as well as all the other northern people, werC "'^**^ 
much addiaed to huatfng; and, indeed, confiderisig the 
extenfive foreas with which the , country abounded and 
Which bred grea^ muhitudes of »»ld bpaJSs, inch as beats, 
wolves, bparst and foses (B), if they had not made, it their 
- . -bufinefs 

^s Atluwiein, hb. vi, <ap. j. , •> Sneton, ja Csdat- 


(A) The fo&rifirion roia Wild aft, drci The ak^, se- 
thusi *tei CABsak* avo>.'iwvi cdidiiigtoCwftr, hednojoims, 

,Qkrvat.' 'kiaxvic waWtak ia hir iegs,:':.aiid wai fbr^'i'to 
PAaiarAWr rosvakWkVt^ ■ fleep leaning ^inS, a tree, 

(B) .'Ciefar -ft), iffiny, and The fame animw » mentioned 
«her authors {3^*'mentidl fc- by Pliny and'Soljiiut, without 
vend ocher wild beaflt Which mat partiedkrity. 'niebonaf- 

.uftd to behunted by die GSuft, fiis, .accbrdttig' to fokte authors 
'of which we know nothing 1^ '(if), had Mj 'mcrrBs’s- fee, and 
bmdietmatnes j and feme,' of the; reft Humbled aibMI, itt 
idiemy-'^^^ '''he<WtheeiiBic^-<^'fe‘b^,-’rhiix 

hike'hemv;^W'^-'dWfWMsS«Owd^giipoait.!‘^, 

' vety^feum 'kfod,vifrfaete.'iWW^-%ifeWfei’liliWe wooden they 
wtisiMyluchiciu being; ffwb relw»^ fete of their:feds, 
are <6e a}ces,^die booaflUs, the ondlfett of whmh difefed fuch 

(s) Ariflst. Hift. AnimaU'tib^ia.'jitk^ep J^bhi fu|inu ?'' '' 



i' ‘ 

Imispf 

■ tmti, 


Utmthtg 
ftpf io 
Duma. 


wp*-.»apa*^5fe.."4Ai^-. 4 iiFe 
fce^ tJjfefc, tbiy kumed 
q/ectf -har^ atid other barmleft aaiDatBc they 
made, .Ukevi^ fowUc^ a divetfiom ■•od were fo dextrous 
jt.it tbat ttey killed birds dying, with a dart* thrown by 
hwd.t thoiigb they are Ukcwife find to have ufed the ding, 
ud $the how jxnd arr^itj, and had a way of poifoning ^leir 
*rte ^nd.arm*^ with the joke of a #»ot which they caUed, 
m thejT ian^g^ Uiwupt^ or liB*eam feme btwfe 

takeo^for heUebme*, and others for n^htihadck Strabo 
wys, it was a kind of wSM fig>tree, whole fruit, he had 
fomewbere reM> -refembled the Corinthian chapiter. The 
wound never failed to ImU the creature, and nake its flefli 
nrarp Iweet and tender }. hut'daty: took care to cut off that 
niece, and throw it away. The profeflfed httntfmen held a 
foaft everyyear to Diana, andj^ among other offerings, each 
irrefented her with a porfe, in which was a certtfio Him for 
everybead they bad trftcn durit^that yearj foch as a farthing 
every bare., a.dracbm for every fort, and fo proportihn- 
oUy fmr dre jteff. . Their deyotjoiia ended, they ad- 
jpiirned to aiumptimns entera^n><^nt ■>. 


^ ISlti j*. ... 'it AiiL Gell. NolS'. Attic, lib. xvii. cap. 

«y. FRtt. ubl fapn, lib. ixv. cap. je Geogr. fib. iv. i Artian 
A « E|4psr. ap.-&»l», Mb. iv. Jjamaftea. ap! 

»-ftteCfcajoCTftiyariPHta , ^'V' 

n viv^O&t their ftnthen . , For'lnfetidg all diefc kind of 

X0. trav^ets ufef them creatures they a breed of 
<0 ex|lMe-theh' Way In tnedSrk. proper ■ hounds, ‘which they 

uptotltelliM, and ge- 
Jl^M^aninwll* nerajlyhumtedoahor^ack.un-. 

The tWS! eftes, .^M'tni^tton- Ms ft were him-ei thofe r^ea- 
,ed above, the wdd Wl. fores, whfehdhieflylived among 
called ,was, raitd;which, Cadar therocks, and which they weie 
^ys^fwa fo» » Wde. Uft than forced^to chace on .foot. So 
the elephant, tbou|(h it was not fond were they ofotfaw hounds, 
a comoKin diat tbe-ancient ^utgundian 
Juilli rh^k. ,w^hwas»fn^ laws a ipsw, publicly 

,*al|ywn#* iB trspi,and,belrj« «onv*aed, of dealing ow of 
tan^^ f9u]dbe.rafo|hi: tpdraW them, fo oay .dye .IhilliDgs, 
a phsrfot, the qne half fo the'owner, andthdS 

other fo.^ public .freafujr s. 

4 ^s«ua«*kjfo, fw ^ fold, if ifoldyeat, he was olfog- 
▼eiskiMij behdesba^i^i«- jsd to foe poStrioa 
^«i^foUlfoes^,nfot!miuinfoae- 4SI.... 

'J fSTi 'Vldtitlwrifo, llbirr.- ' 'ffofomh. 

Ifo. w:.atp. SS,: . m Mifohibj^liigr. lifoi; .jPnaL IXwmntilifo- 

.iwngbbi^ (Q. Vidp nfofoifol, lib. ii. fop. fo • 



t-Tlief other «JEatafc*, t)f ^ Warm ■„ 

Toai^f'fcindt ob£anre4,;«rlMt exceikat borik^' md uhtr 

men and chaiiotccrs tbey are -faid to haye been, above aH txtrtyiu I, 
\>tfaer aationa in Earc^?, whieb ikiU oonld not be attained 
bat by dint of fkafike. Accordi^ly we find thcv had 
tbcir bippo^omea, horfe and d»»rk»«raee», tiitaand tcw*r- 
namcotai at aU which the barda afSftcd, and,.with their 
poema and fongs, in which they celebrated the praifca of 
tbofc who had fijrmerly won the prize, infpired thenew 
candidatea with «' noble ardour to fignalize themfelves. 

All their cxercifes in ecneral tended to render them lighter, 
ftfonger, hardier^ and long-winded 5 and we are toM, that 
the youth were obliged to keep their belliea within the 
compafii of a girdle of a certain fize, cither by falHng, ran- 
Bing, riding, fwhnming, or any other laborious diverfion : 
for if they p?ew fat enough to exceed the bounds of it, it 
was not only a difgrace, but they were likewife fined for 
their corpulencySwimming was alfo an excellent expe¬ 
dient, not only to ftrengthen their bodies, but to fit them 
for paEng the wideft and rapideft rivers} in which they 
were fo very expert, that they could crofs the Rhine, Da¬ 
nube, and Rhone, without breaking their ranbs°- 

Thofe may be efteemed as fome of the laudable and bene? FMjUrgf, 
iicial diverfions* but {they had a predominant 
which can fcarcely be ranked in that cla^_ and y« feemwi 
generally to accoinpany all the other public fports, or, ra¬ 
ther, the others ferved only to introduce this 5 we mean 
Iheir feaftings, in which they were generally frf Pffnfc, 
tS«ugh yery n^Ugent in order and. decorum ^11 their 
public affemblies and cxercifes, their feafts, hirtb-daf?, 

■ weddings, burials, and anniverfaries, were alwaya acc^- 
pamed wkbfuch fumptuous banquets, m which they mt^ 
mixed with, tbew good, chear both vo^ and laftrumental 
mulic. The nobles efpccially were nuift attachef to the^ 
beewfe their greatnefs and intcreft confiftmg chiefly «i^® 
tiumbOT of th«f clients, vaflals, and folduri, there was not a 
more effeamlwsy, cither to f«ure the f f 

adherent^, than fuch ^irtd of entcrtainnients, for t 
piculs, a/well as and other nor^em na- 


. CefsrCili fuprt. 

& At « Tacit. Germ. cap. i4» ^ ^ V « 

SJto. C^r..li^vii, Athea. ubi fupra^ Plut<6y«^i; |i^,^ e»P- 9* 









fir Tafoi^ aitt iwiiilom wtire re£kM«d the ijhief 

gaefts, beclafe their eicai»pk be*e the greateft fway in all 
fech«!eaioo8. The reatler mar not be difpkafed, perhaps, 
to fie a ihort deicriptioh of ihefe feafts of the ancient Gaols, 
oat of Pofidonnis, had himfelf been in that coantry: 
t#e, fia}l gl«e it: iathe« 0 M^ (^^^ It was likewife coftomary 
to dri^lidc 'all i|hefi Th# eoiTphec, or head- 

giicft, idwdj^lMBgjk^ to put^t^^ or raffaw pitther, 
abonrto he ftm %e%hbdof» till it had goi« rPotid t fott it 


(C^ We sead .K^the Amed 
Loendut Itiag of the Auverni. 
«% ^ndfadi^ of Bitoitos, adw 
wat^ltotwards defeated by £a> 
.bios Itfaxiinu*, that he made 
as iaclofure fiS twelve forloags 
fquare, in which he entertained 
all comert, d'urhig'feveral day«, 
with all mtioaer of eaquifite 
neattand liquors (i): and of 
Aiiamnes^ u^caufed lodges to 
' he ere^d upon the h%h roads, 
nacb:«of which tould entertain 
fior buodredjteriwh and weat* 

. cdtiMth tn ti^fim^ ^qptiious 
msnnarjawholeytorX^^ 

th^ any ^angera, 
who happen^ to'i» at the pace 
at thh Bmei of th^ kafls, or 
were niPklhhg.thtt nay, to pafs 
wkhod^ Vtinghttiiihi, hr even 
compiled '^16 e^aae^>aod take 
fleuc of-rirtiKr an^ if their, 
eimoctwld SMS pen^^OM'to 
Jmyt tin}' at Iflm'^digsd.tbetn 
. to d^.' 

(D) According to hi<o« their 
tablet were very low; ;heyeat 
Bdk hrctot wh^ Was 
baked flat and hato, and eSi^ to 
brealc into pieces | but detixOed 
a"''kea£.mi -'<flr' ' 

tod - 


hands, and testing it wltheh^r 
teeth. What they could not 
pm by this way, they cut off 
with-a Ije^ knife, which they 
; carried ip their girdle. When 
the . cdtnpany was numerous, 
otwpiee, or chief of the 
vfeafl, htio was either one of.the 
'inchdr oobfdili or bravell, 
fat in ilie middle, with the 
-^tnafler t^fhehou&dn his fide: 
the left took thdir places next, 

- each according to his rank, 
}uwing„ thear fertams behind 
; them, ..'bedding (heir (Inelds. 
The gt^sds h^ their table op- 
polite, them; and, after their 
mafters had donei the fervanti 
were Kkewife reg^. He adds, 
that no one was allowed to. eat 
'Oifa.dilh, till the cocyphee had 
tafledefk. ' , 

„ Bkadohu Siculut ikys, that 
.She GSnls uied to -eat fltdng 
-• ippon.tixs^und, which wasco- 
.. ,sered-;wito> ftdns of wotres and 
dogs: and the, dilhes were 
broi^ht by the children of the 
fmify, -or by other boj^rand 
gids, KreaddSifluftnearcivny 
uble there was a ftnve, or firel 
' %le^.s^f;h'''‘’abdbnd^. With 
"Mi»',*js^;-''pins;' ■■ajOT'’otBer 
icudhesi'fiaiwtore (1). 







Coiild iridic'fifi% came te tarni nibr reffilb wlien it lli. 

The misfortiitie Was* that at thefe feafls they uled to b^ia 
to talk of peWie afliirs as fotm as the caps wentronndi ; 
and as they generally fat at them till n^t morniiig.they.fo 
heatffij timriuelves with liquor and'Wrangling* that they/«m/^ 
feldoih ended without dnels- lithe feaft provtm peaceable* witA t 
it was generally scCompaniedtnbt ?bnhr with mafic and 
fonge* but With danCes likewife* in Wfalcn the dancers were 
comptedy dTmed, and beat meafure with their fwords upon &f. 
their Ihlelds. On certain feftivals, likewife. Inch as that Ma/mt* 
of Mithras* idiey drefled themfelves in the ikins of foch ra^s, 
bcalls as were dedicated to him, and accompanied the pro- 
ceilions ihat#ere made on that day; others aflumed maf- 
querade-habits, lome hf them very indecent, and played 
antic add immodeft tdeks; and this cuftom was retained 
Co long among them, even after their converfion to Chrif- 
tisnity, that tome of their councils and bilhops not.oiiiy 
cenfured and condemned them, but appointed fafts, and 
proper prayers, to be ufed on thofe days % to dirert them 
f^rom that heatbrniifii cuilom. ' 

Their chief liquors were beer and wine, the former the String S- 
xaore common of the two; for they did not begin to cui* gum. 
tivatc the latter till very late. Strabo obforves, of the Lufi- 
tanians, that qne fuch feaft as thofe we hare defefifaed, 
ufed to cxhaull all the'vintage of that year*; but, by de- 
V glees, they came to life it betfor, and left the b«r to the 
^■^crmaiis, and northern naiionis, and made wine their chief 
Jiquor. Their martial femper infpi^ them.onginally with c«/rf«ipr 
fuch contempt for agficulturc, thatthej^ieommiHed the care 
ofcit, at firft, to thenr Wives, tdd Haves. The 

Germans and Ganla arb juftly hbmed fdrkby the Romans, 
and a great ihifemce of pride and folly R was, to choofe 
purchafing the cbnvcnwheics cHSife at’the 'capcncW’of blood 
amdWmw^, r^^riiari by their own indhft^^ _ , 


a Relitc. dwGabl, d.,e*p. a** ft f*®- 
f Tacit. t«rroan. cjqw .i!*. a J- 


r lib. iii. 


m dK^e thiias* by thwr labo^ 

be faid rif all hatriicraflibadw, jrhprh th^ jwft fonwly ufed 


Which they lot^d 
low thecWebfa warlike oatibn; 
but it may be obferved, in ge- 
peral, thattW^, thp -Ronwns 
csiim: to ppui dieir cooquen^ 
armies up«i them* they forced 
by degrees, to praciue 


ei*Kftt.by,the;^rdj or 
w edminen:®; necetotf "U® 
made thcib feel the advantage 
of encouniOTgagriwltore, and 
all Unds of hWaulaattret;. and 
by degrees, likeWife,.of the li¬ 
beral arts and fdences j in bmh 




^ . 

Ifitir 

"mitts. 


Drankstt- 
"sttfi. ' 



. renew of tiie 

e^rViwsaM bf wfitcb the suici4*«t Oatils were 

diftu^eiihed. _ Heir vices are redoclble to thefc three, 
wMch ate attlrttHited to them by the g^neralitj' of ancieot 
wiitOBl t oameff, drmikenaefs, lazinefs, and ferocity. As 
for druBkeDnefs, we cannot iGse why that vice fhonid be 
mdfconedtnom peciiUat' totbem thsm totitoir neighbours the 
Germans. Be^es thefe, Plato has piefisrved a Uft of <»her 
people who wore equally guilty of it j the Lydiums,Perils, 
Caith^iniaas,. Thramaue, Scythians, and S^i^iards 
However, though this abufe has been in fome ,d^fee ex¬ 
aggerated, ytet we owq» that there ittufl: have been fdme 
foundation lor it, feicc Charles the Great was forced to 
tnafee Home fcvcre laws againft jtj ooeof whilih obliged the 


■ «»Aiat.de b«g. lib. i. Vid* drAtben. lib, x, Clem. Akit. Pied. lib.ii. 


which branches /they became, fibm Greece and italy. It Is 
in time, as ctpert as any odier }^ewi& pretended, that they 
iiatiott. , Sothi^.Weiniay&feiy were more than ordinarily 
look itipon their congueft by greedy it, becanfe it made 
the R^ms to have given rife thmn f^bt more ^epurageoully, 
«o their impmvemejas in the or rather fiirioufly, and more 
■ *P* ^ defpile all manner of 

(Fj trus ts, $he Gimb dangehs.iu^ fatigacs,; and yet 
wem ^retmTied lgvtbmr'bra- hOdii^;k ‘plmnerthsm ^hat, if 
both by the *<4 thofe adi^m have not exag- 
Romani, and Were tbcrcfom go-ated jthmr accounts, k^s 
«^fiec made the fulgedl. «*f their Gauls 'cotdd not, encodnter j’' 
fede^ps. Accor^g^ Livy work enemy than wine prof© 
^d /^re^d .to to them '.uB|on ah occafi^, 

ll»ae rt: ftmis smcieni tWiiltprf, dace, aiteordingitotbem, itfel- 
"that dho^ ©atrflwbo'lhwdbear dom filled tfarosrihg whm«^m^- 
ahe Sips, faavii^. once; tafted mies mto difeir^r and confu- 
Irnliaa whm, d? fionj and, which Is ftill worfe, 

JniamaojM whit-rit, by tempting theiii with Imge 

^ Immechmely affwad $o. con- ananthim ,of that tiqupr, 
•oner &t conw^. And XMo- it fo overcame them, that 
dorus fficulus tells us, that they thw were expofed, naked and 
were fe fond of that, hquor, defoncele^, to their enemies, 
that th^ wonhl give a man, twwhkb means they have been, 

^tia,-one of ibeur.flsrah fcr iwqijtin peces;xm,asko^ 

nifaui of wine(af ;. in^icb bapMp4t ;tb^iqswsrettediuth 
■sn^tlicmerchapm wry es^ and .bseaimsan 

{^:T>^wfoeh ct^M>6» knit . jmhjsr pr^ io ti^mtemiwfj). 
iUai isifoved eoauaodiwr both ' 




ittdSet 




ju^ on the teneh, and the p^ers, to continueiaftliw • 
aiM^ MBpotted, that no man ihould hd f(»c^ 

in the field, to invite any man vidiateVer to drink! under 
pam Of excommunicanon, aad being condemned to drbk 
water nil tlwy had been fufficiently punithed for their fault”. 

7 ^ !'^“ 1 ’. ‘j ^ 1 ®”*®' ,’??® “nherfal, that even the My- 
fiana, a kind of monkifh tribe among the Scythians wlfo 

Scythians and Thracians, who were deffitute of 
thci^ had yet a me Aod of intoxicating themfelves by the 
fmoke of fomc odoriferous weeds, foniething, perhapi of 
the luture of our tobacco, which made them chearfd and 
merry, though without being attended with the ill effeiSs 
• w^ch are commonly caufed by excefs of wine *. 

The lazinefs imputed likewife to them, appears to have m,.,/-,. 
been rather owing to their pride than toanydiflike they 
had to labour, under an honourable title: for it is evident 
that la their exercifes, as well as their wars, they accuftomcd 
themfelves to hardlhips and fatigues of any kind; fo that 
If they negleaed agriculture and handicraft trades, it was 
rather becaufe they confidered than as a kind of flavery 
imbeimming their martial genius. It was upon this account 
that they fo readily ruftied upoa defperajte death, to avoid 
being ta«en prifoners, efpecially by the Romans, who they 
Imewwerc wotit to make flavea of them, and condemn 
them to the hardefi and meaneft employments. 

4 s to their laft vice, their ferocity and cruelty, there will f,rm<r 
^ occauon tp wonder weconfider that they 

were broi^ht up with a peculiar contempt of death; for 
how can it be expeded that they Ihpuld be tender of other 
pifhples lives* who were fo carelefs, and even lavilh of their 
own ? 4nd if'flavery appeared fo terrible to them that they 
preferred any death to i^ might they not deem it a mercy 
to maflkere their prifoners of war, br facrificp them to their 
gods, rather than to make flaves of them ? But we obferved 
before, that this enceflire love of liberty bad made them 
look long ago upon other nations, efpecially upon the Ro- 

S ns, jiot only with a jealous eye, but v«;ith an invincible 
red, as they obferved them fo. diligent and fucce&fui in 
eaflariog all ^ey-cottld.fabdue. And this confideration 
i^bt inot add a little to their native flercenefs, and tothat 
cruelty with' which thef thoi^ht they ought to treat fuch 

a Vidt ad i t it i "Carol. Mag.ad Leg. Salic, an. Sog.&Pel)oatier.iibi‘ 
fil, lUipa ult. ;» HerMOt<1ih.b.Jl^a, tih. U.Ptat. U« 

ifsov,. xl S<d.tm cap,aj.'.«'P<>ficlpD.ap,Slrab. 

VidaA-^jSniboa.inioc. fcfwouticr, ttbifupra. 

. . open 



. io^ <« tltofe wIki Wtl/ 

4 i 11 ii^ipe<irftni imofe ^fol»Ue n 
^ cXanutie Ibeie of thoie focal wtues for abich tlfey 
vere reAurbable, even by the eonfeiBon of their enemies^ 
Aich as t^eirbdptalityi fra^ity, juftiebi and fidelity. 

' f^wr- lr#iU dteUH^^-be,|bottgbt ftrang^^ that a Ration, fo 
Dm fmd crttel to thcdr enemies, and fo fierce among fhemielves as to 

i t 0 it^jl b^ reeburfe to fingk combat npon evejy trifling affront, 
ihottM yet be fo celebrated for (beir ftofjittality and huma¬ 
nity, not only to ftraagers, but to fuch as took refo^ 
among tbejn j and yet tb^ arc highly commended for this 
admirable virtne both by Greek and Roman antbors. It arcs 
a conAant cuftom among them invite ftrangers to all their 
ficalU, and after the entertabiment tras over, to enquire 
who they were, and wherein tbw might be icrved r. Ibe ' 
&me humanity Vtas pra^ifed bjrtlie Celtiberiiins, who were 
regard^ as fome of the crueldi among the Gauls, infothueb 
fmf- that they came in crouds to invite a traveller to thfeir boufcs, 
and hanjpy was he thought whoni he chofe for Ids hoft : if 
uhl«g' he pitched upon one waofe cireiMftances would not pcr- 
jhat^ert. Ww *0 afford a fatnptuous entettaioment, he always 
took care to introduce him to another more'WW^thy. if 
any Gaul was Oonviffed of having refufcd this courtefy to 
a ftranger, he was*not only beheld with abhorrence by afl 
his acquaintance, but fined by the magiftfUte; witnefa that* 
Immt a- law enafted among the Burgundians, which laid a fine of 
t/u three crowns on all fuefi inhofpitable delinquents} and one 
of double that fum on any Burgundian that ihould diredk ^ 
ftranger to the boufe of a Roman. In fome otHer^lacra 
they addqd a covj^ral pppiflMnent to the fine 5 and Yacitua 
does that jufti^ even to the Qerman nation, as to give 
fieveral ipftances of their tender regard tqftrai^ers*. Cimr 
adds^ that they efteeined sdi fuch perfoni as faercd and in¬ 
violable, to whom every houfe was to bo o^ned, and every , 
table free‘. TheyeTCaConduaed ihem f^ ojiie terrhoiy 
to another, and punifiied upon the fpot th^e from who^ 
they had received any damage or ill treaomeht ^ (G). ^ 

■ - r DW, sic. lib. v,.v •Oemianvmb. '•..©eACoOifK- 

ment. lib. vi. . . *Ariflot.deftiSr. Aitdi!':5li,i|laioi^ ap,8tetoto 
^rin.alxv, ^ 

(G) They even pUnUhedtbc took refuge'ainoDgft,|^ Gauls, 
murder of a flraBMr more fe- thwr were fore to be prottSed 
- verely than that of One of'their ana malntnued, 'ai^tding to 
.o'^natiDQj'oamely, the former thiir laqk, ^uqh the {pfCOt. 
by death, fwdtHe lattet.bjr ba- ^ «iGib^|W...k»^j , 

mfoment.'' As for thow 1^0 mnimi und Othoa, »!» ««■ 

'■ ' -foidlseft 





fide%| 

and con^Onweakhs pkccd « th«„. notSf^'SdS 

vtheir alliance and fnen(^fliip, and in biting grwt numbed 
of them as aiuohancs, but likewife in efotSoe them for 

if'lb ^’^8“*^^®' **>«y could be thus faitfful to fueh 

^ the Roman emperors, as Auguftus, menus, Caligula, 
to Claudius, we need not doubt of their being fo 

to other ^tions, to ifhofe fervke thpy had not fuch a na¬ 
tural rebaMce; though it muft be owned that the Ger- 

Jknfr I,*’*®*®*’ of confidence in 

thofc monarebs than the Gauls had done, and perhaps on 

this very acroimt, that they did not flicw fuch a natural 
averfion to the Roman yoke as the Gauls did, who took all 
^porturiities that offered to fliake it off; but before the 
time of Auguftus we find the Gauls and Spaniards in greafe, 
credit and truft with Juba, king of Mauritania‘, with He- 
rod king of Judara <•, with Cleopatra, and with moft princes 
in every different part of the known worlil. At the fame 
timeit muft be allowed, if any credit is to be given to the 
molt refoettable authors of antiquity, the Gauls were no¬ 
torious for infinccrity and the violation of treaties. 

Their clothing was a kind of veil and breeches, light Crrij. 
and neat j they wore their hair long, bad collars about their 
necks, and bracelets about their wrifts, and above their el- 


^ «C*f. Comm.lib.U. cap.4,0. < Joreph.BeII.Jud.]ib.i.cap.ii. 

thither preferably to any other all his nobles, and acquainted 
^ntry, for refuge and de- them with Aduin’sreouell, and 
renw. the danger he was in if he re- 

T/mfin, king of the Gepidae, fufed. Upn this the affemfaly 
had a noble refugee at hiscourt, unanimouflyagreed, thatitwere 
named Ildifgus, who had a better that riieir whole nation, 
lawful right to the crown of men, women, and children 
Lombar^, but had been ex- (hould.prilh, than to give way 
eluded after the death of king to fuch a facrilegious demand 
Vaces, by Aduin, who feiaed (i)* 
upon it. This lad caufed 11- Even among the ruder Sekvo- 

difgus to be demanded of the nians, who lived on the other 
KJei^d*, and procured his de- fide t^e Elbe, it was prmitted 
mdnd to he fupprtW by the to fet any man’s houfe on fire, 
emperor Jufti&ian’sainbairadors. who refilled fandfuary toa ftran- 
Torifin, who had juft concluded ger; , and in fuch cafes every 
a'peace pch the Romans and one firove to punifti the viola- 
Lombardi^ balled a council of don of hoipitality (a). 

. Prbesf. ilSSi Goth. Bb. lii. cap; xxxv. lib. iv. Cap. ty., 
' (sj iMaienm Siavbn. C|m> .Ss, Fegoutier- lib, ii. csp. tS* 

hows. 





.4>' oia 'a)t ptA- 

*S. Uc <>ceiKtiil|»» Bttfe-' 

of ti|W«Q^|rriM^ a)l«i«^ potygaihy, 

tniey nii4 }xmf^ ^ fife and de^ otOr tfiefir ‘wiTca. 
'they wirtodS tfic dcjid t>o<i^t H iaident fran thofe 
^itii which cdta^ed^ their bc^es aitd* afhesi; wiA $$ine 
trialceta whid& they en'idaM «fcK ffifttn, of more or' !^^- 
lae, accprdh^to the oendinoii of the dipceafed j'tniMhat 
they Ckewife boned withctot borning, they be atfi»-'|;atheml' 
&6ro thofe entire bodies which have been fonnd m maAy 
ln*Gait)| Germamyi and efpec&tty id the mounds of 
Balifbury Plai^l of which wi Jiall gitb t Mler account In 
i^fabfcqnent chapter: for as. tl^ Oauis received their refi- 
j^oitsiaws and cuftoms fi#b the dniids, ■wemabe 

xio doubt they exactly agreed in thefe. inftitutions in both 
cotintii^. 

S 

f%e 4he mmeni Gdklsi fr»ni the Rmem Inva- 

and their Conjit^ by JuUus tythe Jir^- 
y tipn e/ihe PraiiJts. ''' 

(hall have th1(i |ej& room “P®*! thisfub- 

^ _ jedt, firft, beca'iiTe v?e havelittlee^no. account of tj>iv 
nation before they were vifited by the Bqmpasj, andil'^ 
condl]|^ becaufe what b;^[]fimed from that, tipie firi^i^ 
tion ot the Franks, haa ^n^fylly difcuffirf in w'lEldfean 
'^j^mmaty hiftot:i.. However, that we may apt leave iha paftSdo^* 


(hort, for the £ike.^"avbid 




that we may fave our readers the tt6i&^ qf xbtf^ing'phr- 
ticutars.put. of our former ybl»pes,..tjr^ha^g^ recourie to 
fhe i^x, here ^efpii ftpp *|m a fdmmary In 

one W»» Ip-f ijnroiKilogi^l Qaijls, belqg a 

inci«afi«|;j»lfaft, tft^jr 
' •4W»»i^«dWd4jlifocfWtaih,then^^ 
f diPn^^^iOttQMaes. 

wberoser tbey!pevcpib'-<)!»en har — ^ 

!r ir 

vpyi jt«^ to poor out their nhpei 




tht Wfioty of tU 

Cafions^ Heficc their vaft multitudes, their kno^*^n valoUf. 
natural fiercenefs, and cruelty to thofe who fell into their 
hands, joined to an unavoidable neccflity, upon ail fueh ex*, 
peditions, either to conquer or ftarvc, added not a little to 
the terror of their name. We fhall pafs by thofe migra- 
tions which they anciently made out of Europe into feveral 
parts of Alia, where they fettled themfelyes in feveral fertile 
coinUftes, and under different names, for which we fhalh 
refer our readers to the Celtic hiftory in a former volume. 

Ihe earlieft and moft confiderable irruption we have re¬ 
corded, is that which they made into Italy, under their fa¬ 
mous leader Bellovefus (H), who, eroding the Rhone and 
the Alps, till then unattempted, defeated the Hetrurians, 
and other oppofers, near the Tefino, fettled, and fpread 
tbemfelves over that part of Italy called Piedmont and Lorn- 
hardy, then inhabited by the Hetrurians, about the year of 
Rome i6o. ’ 
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Vr. ofJPl. 

«7*S. 

Ante'Chr. 

Gauls uKi 
der Bello- 
usefus fettli 
iu Nether 


The Coenomani, who dwelt between the rivers Seine and 
Loire, made the fccond grand expedition, under their gene¬ 
ral Elitonis, and fettled in the Brefeiano, Cremonefe, Man¬ 
tuan, Carniola, and Venetian. The time of this expedition 
and the next is uncertain. 

The third was made by the Lxves and Ananes, the for¬ 
mer of whom fettled in Novara, on one fide of the Po; and 
the latter in Placentia, on the oppolite bank. 

V In a fourth, the Boii and Lingones, having paffed the 
canine Alps, fettled on the fouth fide of the Po, between 
Raaienna and Bologna. 

Itt the fifth, which happened about two hundred years 
after that; of Bellovefus, the Senones, feattd hei.veeii Paris 
andMeaux, were invited into Italy by an Ketnnian lord, 
and fixed themfclves in Umbria. Brennus, who was their 


(H) Ambigatus, then king 
of Ceitogallia, finding his king¬ 
dom overftocked, fent his two 
nephews, Bellovefus and Sego- 
vefos, each at the bead ot a 
thanerous ai-my, to feek feme 
i*Mr:!fettlements. The firft crolT- 
Alps, and the latter the 
Rhaie and Hercynian foreft, 
atod fettled in that p»t of Ger¬ 
many fince called Boiemia, and 
Bohemia, fiom the Boii, who 

I . 

feO Lih.ft capi j*. WLih. 
tom. »i; p. H4, 


accompanied him in that expe¬ 
dition. Hence, however, it 
plainly appears, that it was their 
great increafe that obliged the 
Gauls to fend fuch numerous 
colonies abroad; and not, as 
Livy (0, Pliny (2), Plutarch 
(3), and other writers, have 
mifreprefented it, their thirft 
after the Italian wine, that in#' 
vited them to crofs the Alps- “ • 


xii. cap. I. {$) D» 
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Wim^eex- 
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IBfior^ of ih GauH* 

J)ft 4 laid liege to Clufiuai. We hare feen, In a laW 
Tolunie> Aat tbe treachery of the Fabii, in entering and-de- 
fending that city, and the condu£f of the Komans, in coun,| 
tenancing inflead of punching this outrage, fo exafperated 
the Gaulifh general, that, railing the liege of the place, he 
immediately turned all his force againft the latter, and, hav¬ 
ing defeated themi marched diredly to Rome, whole in¬ 
habitants were ftruck with fuch terror at his approach! that 
they abandoned the city to his mercy. When Brennus en¬ 
tered the place, which appeared to him like a defert, he 
fecured all the avenues round the Capitol, and then give 
up that metropolis to he plundered by his army, who pre- 
fently after reduced it to alhes, and turned alt its ftately 
temples and palaces into a heap of rubbilh. We lhall not 
repeat tbe particulars of this expedition j but refer our 
reader to the account which we have given in the Roman 
hiftory, where he will find at length the whole Gaulilh 
ar^ cut off by the brave Camilliis. 

Toe next expedition was ftill more unfortunate ; for the 
GauISj, who had fettled therafelves in thofe parts of Italy 
•we have lately mentioned, led but an uiie'afy life there, being 
continually haraffed by the Romans. They fent into Gaul 
for frelh reinforcements ; but thefe arrived iti fuch prodi¬ 
gious numbers to their alfiftance, that they became more 
dreadful than the Romans; fo that they made no fcruple 
to turn their arms againft them, and having killed their twa 
leaders, eafily put the whole army to flight. Tlie Ron^nSj 
however, were in great dread of them, when they fo»hd 
how a^ive they were in Italy, and what great armies they 
could draw out of Gaul} and it was to diflipate that fear, 
that they perpetrated that horrid piece of fuperftiti^n at 
Rome, w hich we formerly cen&ired, of burying a Greek 
and a Gaulifti man and wonian alive in tbe ox-market: but 
they did not truft to this facrince fo far as not to make pre¬ 
parations, when.tbey heard that Ae Gatfatas, another brave 
Gaulifii nation, were invited, by their Italian countrymen, 
to thdr alfiftaiice. Thefe were of a fiercer nature than any 
of the reft} 'they fcorned ,8lI ktud of '^efenfive aimou^ ru 
..iiiean. and cowardly, an^Tgcndrally fought naked. jHfd, 
martird (kill been asg^t as their courage, it is 
'’ ly might, at that. jpn<f);ure> have difabled the Ronaa^ 
m ev»r com^ueru^ any more nations t for their approach 
i fbread fuch terror throughout the Roman territoruss, 
"•that they raifed one of the moft numertins armies that ever 
» had bewfclmowh amorigft them. ' If we may beieve Poly-'. 

of ^Ight fa8nd«d, hoffe 




the Hiftory of the Gails. 

> J r Gauls, however, though they had but fifti 

‘, thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, forLd their wal 
through them, and entered their territories; btu 16^ 3 
i^afer.or to them m military difcipline as they were Sm- 
her, they fuiFered a total defeat 5 forty thoufLd were S 
on the fpot, and teri thoufaud taken frifoners, and amongfl 
them ConcOhtanus, one of their kings; whilft the other 
named Aneroeftus. and by far the mk experienced 
maiider, only efcaped to a neighbouring villaee anrf 
difpatchfed himfelf, as did moft^of the officers Iho fotlowed 

Savery! ^ ^ preferring death 

Notwithftandmg thefe fuccefles, the Romans dreaded that 
the Gauls would at length be made fenCble, by their fre¬ 
quent defeats, of their own want of martial difciplirie and 
policy, and by their example, and that of other nations, 
become in time as difciplined foldiers as they (I); in which 
cafe they could not fail to become a very formidable enemy 
to their nation, confidering their hatred to it, their hardi- 
i^.s, intrepidity, and readinefs to join every foe againfl 
them. The affiftance they gave Hannibal, as he was crolT- 
ing their country, and over the Alps, of which we have 
given an account elfewhere ; and after him to Mago, and 
the Carthaginians; their being fo frequently hired as auxi¬ 
liaries, by other hates and kingdoms, moil of them at war 
with Rome, and among which they were fure to perfeft 
themfelves hill more in the martial trade, whiltt they them- 
I'ehcs could not venture to take them into their pay with¬ 
out manifeft danger ; thefe confiderations obliged them at 
laft^ retaliate upon them, and invade their country upon 
the firft favourable opportunity, and before they were Ite- 
come too expert in the art of war: but before we fpeak of 
this invaGon, it will be neceGary to fay fomething of their 
expeditions and exploits in ACa, Macedonia, and other 
countries. 


(I) We are told (1), that 
•heir weapons, efpecially their 
fwords, were fo wretchedly tem¬ 
pered, that upon the. very firft 
onfet, in which they conftantly 
charged with incredible fury, 
they ufed either to break, bend, 
orbe.fo blunted againfl theRo- 

(.tj^Polyb, ubi fupi’*. PI 

F.l 


man javelins, as to become ufe- 
lels; fo that, before they could 
-have time to lharpen or ftraiten 
them, the enemy doled In up- . 
on them, and throwing by th^' 
javelin, and fliortening thtfr , 
fwords, ftabbed them, like fo 
; 4 nany llieep. 

It. in 'Marcell. prof, je «l. 

ai ' The 
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H^ofy of th« ^mh, 

.of Fl. ■ Thi# sft$^ kii^ faap^ned in the year after Pyrrha* 
^ao*9. ipadf4 ^fo ftaiy when the Gauls, finding themfekes 
Jfote Chr. again qaerftockiad at home, fent out three vaft colonies to 

_ feefe j>ew habitations. Brennus (perhaps a defceiident of 

■(tf^ ht|n~jpr,h£> had about two centuries before made that dread- 
' ftit iffuption into Italy) was the chief adviferbf this expe¬ 
dition, and headed one of the Gaulifli armies ; Cerethrius 
eommanded the fecond, and rnarcbed into Thrace; and the 
third, under the commjthd of Belgius, marched into Illyri- 
cum and Macedonia : Brennus entered Pannonia, or Hun- 

f ary, a poor country in poptparifon to thofe which Belgius 
ad invaded, and wherein he had enriched himfelf with 
immenfe plunder; fo that envying his fuccefs, he refolved 
to join him, and ftiare it with him. Belgius having foon 
after fufFered fuch a terrible defeat, that we hear no more 
of him, dr his men, he hallened thither, under pretence 
of revenging and alTifting him ; and it is not improbable 
that the remainder of Belgius's army lifted themfelves un¬ 
der bis banner. The army with which he entered thofe 
two provinces, confifted of one hundred and fifty thoufand 
foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe ; but a revolt happened, 
in which Leonorius and Lutarius, the two chief leaders, 
carried oft'twenty thoufand men, and marched into Thrace, 
;;md joining themfelves to Cerethrius, feized on Byzantium, 
and the weftem coafts of Propontis, where they fettled, and 
piade the adjacent parts tributary to them. j 

To retrieve this lofs, Brennus fent for frefti fupplies from 
farces Gallia, jnUfted fom© Illyrians, and with h new army«.of 
Oaul. pjjg hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and above fixty thou- 
f • ^^4 lw>rfe,.entered Macedonia, defeated .Softhenes. and 

the whole country. lie next marched towards the 
^. * ftteights of Thcrmopylx, with an intent to invade Greece ; 

hut was flopped by the forces which were fent to defend 
that pafs. This check obliged him to procure fome guides 
to condufl hiai 'ciritr thofe mountains, which Xerxes had 
paffed before 4 upon which the guards retired, to avoid be- 
ingjjftir^ospdcri-: He. then ordered Acichorius to follow him 
, gt diftance with part of the ar.my, and with the bulk o^ 
itt nKn'ched towards Pclphi, with a defiga to plunder that 
1 city and temple} but jli^red a terrible repolft, (tom 
jjiiitielentdiorm b£ thunder, I^htning, and hail, which de-' 

■ "'iksased a great auiRlier df his men; and from a dreadful 
cjln^tteke, whieh oveiwhif^ned another fmft of his army: 
fh'thbt*^ letiMni^i hei% ftized witlta furlMs panic, 

Vi^ Paufi fhoi llbViiik, & 


tvtds fsr 



ne l^ory of the Qauk. 

fell upon, and maffacred each othe# during the whole night. 
Next morning they found their miftake ; they faw one half 
of their army deftroyed, the Greek forces pouring in upoa 
them from all parts, and in fuch numbers, that though A* 
eichorius joined him in due time, yet were they not a^ 
to oppofe the Greeks, hot were defeated, with horrible 
flaughter. Brennuf himfelf was defperately wounded, and 
fo difpirited at his mifcarriage, that he aflembled all his 
chiefs, and having advifed thehj to flay all that were 
wounded and difabled, and to make as good a retreat as they 
could, he put an end to his own life. Acichorius endea¬ 
voured to retreat with the remainderof the (battered armyj 
but their long marches through enemies countries, the toils 
and hardfhips they endured, and the grievous calamities 
which accompanied them, it feems fo entirely exhaufted 
them, that not one returned from that expedition *■ (K). 

Whilft 


Idem. ibid. Vide & Memnon. Excerpt, ap. Phoc. cap. 19, itc. 
Eclog. Died. Sic. lib. xxii. I.iv. lib. xxxviii. Callimach. Hymn, 
in Delum. Suid. in Vuc. tahalai. 


(K) Cicero brings a virulent 
charge againft the Gauls, and 
their religion, founded chiefly 
on their plundering the Delphic 
temple, and their befieging the 
'Capitol, and as he adds (to ag¬ 
gravate it the more), the great 
^ipiter in it; from which he 
infers, that their religion con- 
(ifled,.j«i a diametrical oppofition 
to all others, and in waging war 
againft the gods of other na¬ 
tions, See. and that the Gauls 
were a inoft irreligious, wicked, 
and dangerous people. 

Now, if it be true, that the 
Gauls, before their conqueft, 
did worfhip the one Supreme 
fleeing, and, like the Perfee, 
Brachinaiis, and other an¬ 
cient nations and philofophers, 
thought it an indignity to con¬ 
fine him in temples, or repre- 
fent him by, idols of any kind, 
then will their dettroying thofe 
■Temples and idols, or even plun- 
^ring them of thtiSf treafuresj 
if they Imd itally dope fo 


this of Delphi, be juftified, and 
rather deferve commendation, 
than fuch a cenfiire. The plun¬ 
der of fuch fuperftitious trea- 
fures, to men of thefe prin¬ 
ciples, and for the fupport of f 
numerous army, will be juftly 
deemed applying them to a bet¬ 
ter ufe. 

It plainly appears, from the 
majority of the authors quoted, 
that they did not plunder the 
Delphic oracle; but that they 
were deterred from it by a ftorm 
and earthquake, which threw 
them into fuch a panic, a» 
made them be eafily overcome 
by thofe Greek forces whieh 
came, with great fury, to de¬ 
fend their country aod_ oracle 
Sgamft them; upon this it is 
fuppofed. that all thefe difaftem 
befel them as a juft judgment 
for their faerilegious defign a*. 
gainft that temple and cr»fare s 
this laft is at beft boiafurmiaei. 
founded on a wremg, 
coniitton n«loB, thstt&eh dif* 
, afters 




drcM/fut 

defeat, 

end. 

Breunui't 
laft adtticte 
end deatk^ 


The whit 
army pe- 
rijh. 



^ WhUft tl)efe>ct)cnt8'»4appencd In G«ece, the colonies 
»n<lcf Iicpnoriu^^paitlttij from the others who were fettled 
mtHm- ip the I^opontis^ marched into the Hcllefpont, and fub- 
4ttcd I^Gmachia, and the Thracian Cherfonefus. Here' 
'-^^fl^grcat mifunderftanding hap^ning between thofe two 
divided their forceS^'^ the former returned to 
. ^yiiantium, and the latter remained whjrc he was. How¬ 
ever, they rejoined their .forces feme time after, and pafled 
into Alia, invited thith^s%y Nicomedes, whom they aflilt- 
j o4 againft his brother, atd fixed him in all his father’s do- 

minions; in acknowlegement of which fervice, he alfigned 
them that partof Lefier Afia which we defcribed at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, and which was, from them, called 
Gallo-Graecia, and Galatia. Thither alfo repaired a great 
number of tl>^e other Gauls who had fettled in Thrace, 
and who were driven front thence by Antigonus Gonatus, 
who bad feized the kingdom of Macedon upon the death of 
Soilhenes. A greater number difperfed thcmfclves in other 
countries, and either periflied, or fo intermingled them- 
fclves, as not to be diftinguilhed any more ; fo that of this 
formidable Gaulifii army, none remained but thofe who 
fpttled in Galatia. Thefe, likewife, in time, increafmg in 
itumber, and being confined in their teiritorie.s, endeavour¬ 
ed, according to cuftom, to enlarge them where they could, 
and to fend colonics and auxiliary armies abroad (L), which 

greatly 


afters altyayp argued fome atro- of it, in order to bring a fcandal 
cious crimes in the fufierers: on that great treafure wlti<'lji, 
alt which is here pretended, by was ccyifecrated and depofited 
authors who were profeffed enc- in that lake, aud which gtrabo 
jpies to the Gaulilh nation, and and Athenseiis, on the a'htho- 
have, '. dflu^lefs, exaggerated rity of Pofidonius, tell us, was 
both at' tbeir pleafure, though (fo far from he'iug fetched from 
isithout4|f<^ .r^lToundatioa. Delphi) dug out of fome rich 
Juftid^Sjnf^hr him Cicero, mines in .that neighbourhood, 
indeed, accufe them of baying Jf any thing, therefore, could 
plundered ibftDelphiptrenfiiire; be objedied,, with juliice, a- 
imd the ^dds, that they allb gainft the Gauls, it was their 
carried if home i, hut, being fending fuch powerful colonient 
grievoufly pli^ueii for their fa- to invade otJier, nations; but 
crilege, they were advif^ to neither Greeks nor Romans 
throw thpir phinder mto fhe could have any prptence to ob- 
fekCv, of Tnquloufp. ; , This. . to what was their own 
tha|igh..s}«inly bppofite to alt praiftice, as weU as that of ail 
^Ipfo^™ors, sshd^aye written other nations, 
of that eppirdicien, .fpras to us (L) Juflih tells us, that all, 
^^giyan ipjridHHis improvement Alia fwarined with them ; and' 
tfaqr We givieq,. jhere^was har^^ an eaftern 

prince 
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greatly annoyed and alarmed aU their neighbours; but tbtfy ' 

Jv •’y procoi 4 il of Afiaj CoriZ 

l^nhus Vulfo, which gave them feveral defeats, and oblie. 
th^ to live peaceably, and keep within their old limits». 

They are, however, affirmed by feme authors to ham.Yr. of Fli? 
been vanquiffied a^ut fifty-three years before, by Atfaiia »i6e. ‘ 
king of Pergamos : if fo, they muft have found out fame 
means of recovering their liberty, to have been fo powerful * 

in Manlius s time; unlefs we fup^pfe thefc authors to have 
confounded the Gauls with the ‘Salatians. However that 
thefe laft were Hill, above 130 years after, governed by 
their own tetraichs, one of whom, named Oeiotarus, was, 
for las fervices to Pompey the Great, created king (M),, 
and had the Lefier Armenia, and fome other territories,* 
added to his own So much for the Gauliffi expeditions 
abroad. It is now time to return to thofe at home, and 
to give an account of their conqueift by the Romans. 

"We hinted a little higher, that the Romans were grown 
fo fearful of the Gauls, that they thought it politic, in or- fubdutt 
dcr to humble them, to lead armies into their country. “f 

' Gaul. . 


• Livy, lib. xxxvii. 
* Eutrop. lib. vi. 


Str.ib. lib. xiii. Suitl. Polyaen. &c. 


prince at war, that did not hire 
them as mercenaries (■#). This 
was, in particular, the cafe of 
Antiochiis Hierax, in his war 
againft Scleucus, w'hom he de- 
s#atcd at Ancyra (a) by the 
help of the Gauliffi auxiliaries. 
Butjiis victory had like to have 
coif him dear; for thefe,. hav¬ 
ing heard a rumour, that Se- 
leucus had been llain, formed, 
it feems, a projeift to murder 
him, and feize upon his king¬ 
dom ; fo that he found no better, 
way of faving hiinfelf, than by 
giving them all the treafure he 
pofTelled (3). 

The feene of war between 
the two contending brothers 
being at length removed into 
Mefopotamk, it is not impro¬ 


bable, that the battle of Baby¬ 
lonia happened between the Ba- 
byloniffi Jews and the Gauls, in 
which eight thoufand of the 
former defeated and killed an 
hundred and twenty thoufand of 
the latter (4); for Babylon was 
then a province of Mefopota- 
mia, and Antiochus then in 
confederacy with the numerous 
Gauls. 

(M) This is thefame Deio- 
tarus that foon after difpoffefled 
the other three tetrarchs, and 
foized upon all Galatia. For 
this he was fummoned before 
Julius Caefar, upon which oc- 
cafion Cicero made a fpeech in 
his behalf, which is dill extant, 
under the name of Oratio pro 
rege Deiotaro. 


(i) Lib. XXV, cap. a. ' (») Idem ibid; 

lib. xxvii. cap. t. (4) * Maccab. viii. »o. 

fibi fupra. Polyam. lib. iv. cap, S 9 , 


•fj) Ideid, 
XJdf Ik Jdftip, 
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^^Jacrtd. 

tf 

^Mubti/i 


"swrth fttst^diaf* the pcrfon that 
^^ned ^«^^|&«i^QatVay intoC^^l -was the ^eat confu.1 
Q* Bis&ixiudy fi^namcd Iicx> to whole lot this province was 
fall^ii, as well as the fapreme power, by the death of his 
in Nunjidia. Marcius, the better to carry on his 
. ^l^p jopened a way between the ^Ips and the Pyrenees, 
«ipnt Of immenfe labour, in which he was firmly oppofed 
: W the Gauls, efpecially St*ni, who lived at the foot 
. of the AIps“; and whp^;,pijding themfplvcs overpowered^ 
f«t fire to tbeir houfes, kifled their wives and children, and 
threw them and themfclves into the flames. Marcius, hav¬ 
ing bccompliihcd bis work, planted a colony, for greater 
fecurity, in the country of the Volcae Tcaofagi, between 
the |»Yrcnees and the city of Thouloufe j and built a city 
called Narbo Marcius, fince Narbonne, which became the 
capital of that province. The reduflion of fuch a confider- 
able part of Gaul, and the opening and fecuring a w'ay 
between the Alps and Pyrenees, as laid the foundation for 
the conqueft of the whole country, was thought fo im¬ 
portant a fervicc to Rome, that the fenate ordered him a 
triumph ". His fucceflTor, Scaurus, not only conquered 
ft)tne other nations of the Gauls, as the Gentifci and Car- 
m (N) i but, to facilitate the marching of troops from Italy 
thither, made fome csceflent roads between them, which 
hefore were aimoft impafiable, and win likewife honoured 
wi^h a triumph. 

In the mean time, theCimbri andTeutones, alarmed at 
tbefe fuccefles, took up arms, and gave them feveral conii- 
deraUe defeats} in one of which the Tigurini (O), having’' 
furpnfed them, made them, aud th?ir general Popilius, pafs 
under the yoke. The Cimbri, in; particular, had reti^en 
fome parts pf Ga«l front the Romans, and, efpecially, the 
famed city of ^ouloufe t upon which Csepio marching his 
Wrhy ^ inhabitauts opened its gates to him; 

only gave it up to be plundered, but 
^^ied rawt intmeafe treafure which bad been con¬ 

secrated th(^ by the Gauls,, to the amount ©f one hundred 
thoufand p^ds weight of gold, and the fame of filver, ac- 

eord^g to the raoft moderate accounts of it; and, in fpite 
pfMati^che^, avanpe, and facrilege, was continued pro- 


9 Sa^h. de 0»b, 


» Faft. Capit. Ck. pro Fonteio. 


iuht^ted part of 
voiicumf apd-tbe #««• of 
''er. iailii]|i^aioed 



d'flferent HamCt for the Ger- 
mabs, as wedratl fee in the next 
tdtapter. The Tigurini in- 
hshiMdtlnM^art oi^ititetland 
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conful of the Natbonnefe Gaul. This Vile inftance of irt- 
^pjcity fo cxafperated the Gaiils, that they joihetf 'with the 
Cimbri, and, taking the advantage of a mifunderftanding 
‘ between the general and his colleague Manlius, they attack¬ 
ed them fo furioufly, that they gave them fuch an over¬ 
throw as they had fcarcely ever fuftained, killed eighty 
thoufand men, befides forty thoufand fervants andfutlers, 
in one day: only ten men of their whole army efcaped with 
the two generals', and among the former the brave Sefto- 
rius, who faved himfelf by fwimming over the Bhine. The 
Gauls, who, according to cuftom on fuch occafions, had 
devoted the fpoil, threw all the filver and gold into the 
Rhine, drowned all the horfes, and murdered all the pri- 
foners they had taken. What confternation this lofs threw 
the city of Rome into, and what punilhment was infli£led 
on the facrilegioBS Catpio, we have fpecified in the Roman 
hiftory. The vi£torious allies held a general council, whe¬ 
ther to march injmediately into Italy, or reduce thofe pro¬ 
vinces which the Romans held in Gaul; they agreed, how¬ 
ever, to confult the brave JLmilius Scaurus, whom they 
had taken prifoner in a former aflion, and who, to favour 
his country, ftrove to deter them from invading the terri¬ 
tories of, that republic; but ,^a5, for his bold fpeech, 
ilabbcd to death by Boiorix king of the Cimbri. 

• The Roman fenate, expeaing a frefti irruption of the 
Gauls and Cimbri, recalled Marius from his fuccefsfui ex¬ 
pedition againft Jugurtha ; and, having honoured him with 
a^iumph, appointed him general againft the enemy, and 
•VlfTla to ferve under him. They both departed accordingly, 
and Sylla gained feveral advantages ag^ft the le^^gi, 
and-^k Copillus, one of their kings, prtfoner, whilft Ma¬ 
tins rcfolved not to engage fuch a numerous army as ap¬ 
peared againft him, till he had received fufficient reinforce¬ 
ments. In the mean time the Marfi, another people of 
Germany, had joined the Cimbri, with a defign to enter 
Itiily, and Sylla was fent to oppofe them; but he, mftead 
of engaging, found means to gain the former over to the 
Roman intereft. The Cimbri, enraged at this defeaion, 
leafed not to harrafs the Roman general till they forced 
him to remove to Aquae Sextire, now Aix in 1 
his march he was brilkly attacked by the ^»;\Anibrones 
now the canton of Bern, to whofe valour a . J 

owing the dreadful blow they pve C*pio and luscoUeague. 

rte S'k of “ •'"r n flier' 

fulaflaughter was made, that the nest mer “ 
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The l^ofy of the f^ttulu 

wjth their Mofld. Here the iAmbroiiian women, lifccwife 
figaalized titemfelves, ran wkh their axes.againil the pur- 
fumg ROmaiii}^, and made a vigorous oppofition ; but being 
at lepgth dvemwered, and coring to furrender upon ho- 
npurabie eonditions, which were denied by the enemy fP) 
they murdered all their children, and themfelves t fo that 
not one of them was found alive. 

After this defeat, the Gauls feem to have been quiet for 
fome time, whether exhaufted and difpirited by repeated 
defeats, or that they left it tp the Germans to harafs them, 
as they in fadf did, and gave the council much trouble, 
though to very little cfFedf, they being conftantly overcome, 
as often as they engaged him; but he met, foon after, 
with a more dreadful enemy in Sylla ; while Rome was fo 
rent, and in fuch confternation, on account of thofe two 
ftflions, which we have deferibed in th? Roman hiftory, 
that they rather fought the friendfliip of the Gauls than 
their rcduftion: but Sylla found means by his addrefs, to 
gam them to his party. Hence it is probable, that he fuf- 
fcmd them to live in peace during the whole time of his 
mctatorftip ; for we hear nothing relating to them during 
fhat period, nor for fome fpace after his death, though the 
fccne of war was now removed into Spain and Portugal by 
Seitorms, where he had very great fuccefs agaiiill Pompey, 
who was fent againft him. 1 his war was no fooner termi¬ 
nated, than a new one began in the heart of Italy under 
opartacus, ^ho was at the head of an army confiftincj 
chiefly of Gaulifh flayes, whom he defigned, after vanquifli- 
ing the tw^ co^fo^, to have led back over the Alps ifiV> 
meir own counfi^but they were foon totally defeated by 
Cramis, and SjcirSCus himfelf fiain, after having i^ght 
vvitn incredible bravery. Forty thoufand Ganls were kill¬ 
ed on the fpot; the reft fled into Lulitania, where they were 
foon after cut off by Pompey. Whether the Traiifalpine 
GauU had any (hare in this rebellion, does not appear. In 


. conditions were, manly refufed, their love of 

tliat iheir honour (hoqld be pre- chaftity made them prefer fuch 
ferved j that they (hould not be an honourable death, as could 
fold into ilave^; and rhat thfy not but caft a more (harocflil 
ftould be employed in |he fer- brand on thofe who ftyled them 
vice of the Veftali. Thefeepnr Barbarians, and yet ufed fuchi 
«Cia^ beingdenied,tb^«'ODld brave matrons in fo inhuman a 
nave edhtented themfelves with manner {i), 

the but,-that being inhu- 

^fi) in Marip. Val. Max. lib. iv. cap. i. Frontin'- 
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tbat famed confpiracy of Cataline they were indeed invited 
sjnto it by fome of his pattifans, in hopes of drawing feme 
cftnfiderable helps from thence •, but' the ambafladors of the 
• Allobroges (Q^)» then at Rome, who had been alfo tam¬ 
pered with, made fuch an ample difeovery of the- whole 
defign to their prote£lor Q^Fab. Sanga, and he to the c6n- 
fuls, that it was happily prevented and difconctfrted. 

From hence it appears that the Gauls had lived this long 
time in peace and friendlhip with Rome, W'hatever feuds 
prevailed among them in the heart of their country: the 
Helvetii were the people w'Ko kindled that war which 
brought Cxfar over the Alps, and ended in the conqueft of 
that brave and warlike nation. Orgetorix was the firll 
caufe of it, w^o, whether through want of room, or a de¬ 
fire to fjxcbange his inclement country for a milder, or for 
fomc other caufe not mentioned by any writer, had engaged 
a great number of their countrymen to burn their towns and 
villages, and to go in fearch of new conquefts Julius Cae- 
far, to whofe lot the whole country of Gaul had fallen, 
made fuch hafte to fupprefs them, that he reached the 
Rhone in eight days, broke down the bridge of Geneva, 
and, in a few days more, finiftied the famed wall between 
that city and Mount Jura, now St, Claude, which extended 
feventeen miles in length, was fixteen feet high, fortified 
with towers and redoubts at proper diftances, and a ditch 
that ran the whole length of it (R). Whillt he was thus 
employedjf and waited for the neceflary reinforcements, he 
amufed the Helvetii, who had fent to demand a paflage 
....through the country of the Allobroge^r t^ being prepared 
for adfion, be rejeffed their demand,battle en- 
which they loft one hundred‘^4 A'^ty thoufand 
men| in fpite of all their valour, befides a number of pri- 
foiiers, among whom were the wife and daughter of Org^ 
torix, the leader of this unfortiwate expedition. The reft 
fubinitted, and begged they might be permitted to 
among the from whom they originally fprung; and. 
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(Q_) Tbefe inhabited the re¬ 
gions at the foot of the Alps, 
known now by the names of Sa¬ 
voy. Diiuphine, and Piedmont. 

' (R) If his own account of it 
may be relied upon (2), he did 
not fet out till the beginning of 
April; and yet this llupendous 
work was finidied by the ides or 


13 th of the month: fotbat, fub- 
trafting the eight days be was 
on his march, it, mull have been 
all done in about five days t a 
ptpdigious work ! confidering 
ill'had but one legion there, or 
even though the whole country 
had affilled him in raifing it. 


(*J Commeat* 1U>< i. *> * **“1' 
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obtained permiflion to eo 
thither ( 3 ;.^ This acticw and viftory, joined to the policy 
and inercdiblc dtfpatch w«h which Ca:far had condufted 
t^he cn^i^rize, gained him fuch reputation, and, at the 
lame Ua«, the Gauk with fach a panic, that they, 

ftrovc whoftouldpay him the firft homage and coiiEratula- 
tions^ and procure his frien'dfhip. 

We formerly remarked the fad divided ftate in which he 
fodnd them zt 1x13 ixfA coming among them, their great va- 
ricty of governments, their jeafoufy of each other, the over¬ 
grown power of feme, and the teduaion of others to a 
ftate of dependence next to flavery: Csefar, who knew heft 
how to take advantap of thefe inteftine brails, foon be¬ 
came the proteaor of the opprelTed, a terror ti^^he opprcflbr, 
and the umpire of all their contentions. Among thofe who 
applied to him for affiftance, were his allies the iEdui, 
againft yfoom Arioviftus, king of the Germans, joined 
with the Aiverni (T) in their late wars, had taken the coun¬ 
try of the Sequani from them, and obliged them to fend hof- 
tages to him. Csefar demanded the reftitution of both, and 
in an mtwview with that haughty and treacherous prince, 
was near falling a facrifice to his perfidy, upon which he 
immediately turned his whole power againft him, forced 


, (S) The ,Edui were fituate 
between the rivers Seine, Loire, 
and Saone, and were the only 
allies Csefar then had. 'i'heir’s 
being a fruitful they 

had proraifed him 

with corn ; bi#iis!l(»% many 
delays, that he began to fufpeft 
their fidelity, and to find himfelf 
in great diftrefs for want ofpr<« 
vifion. Divitiacus. one of 
lords of this country, was then 
in his army, with Lifcus, one of 
their magi Urates: Caefarexamin- 
ed them both about it feparate- 
ly, and the latter told him, that 
Punmorix, the younger bro- 
tl«r of Divitiacus, denning to 
feize upon the fopreme powB 
had anted himlelf with * 
Helvecii, and font that corn to 
them wfiich fhould have been 
to him. Divitiacus 


confirmed what Lifcus had af- 
ferted, but without naming his 
brother; and, whtn C*far 
would have punlflted him for 
his perfidy, generoufly intef-> 
ceded for him, and obtained his 
pardon 

(T) The Arverni were feated 
on the Loire, and were fo call¬ 
ed from their metropolis Arver- 
n_um, BOW Clermont, the ca¬ 
pital of the Guiennois. They 
were once the moll powerful 
people of the Gauls j their ter¬ 
ritories are faid to have reached 
from the ocean to the Rhine on ' 
one fide, and the Pyrenees on 
the otijlbr (4). 

"nie Sequaniwereneighbours 
to the jEdui, and inhabited that 

f art of Gallia fielgica called 
ipper Burgundy, now Franche' 
Comfo. 


Wim: 
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^ him (U) out of his ftrong entrenchments, and gave him a Aruttigm 
Vital overthrow. Arioviftus efcaped, with difTiculty, over d$ftatig^ 
the Rhine; bu* his two wives, and a daughter, with a great 
number of Germans of diftinif|k)n, fell into the conqueror’s 
hand. Csefar, after this fignal vi£lory, put his army into 
winter-quarters; and went in perfoh tdt the other fide of 
the Alps, to make the neceflary preparations for the next 
campaign®. By this time the Belg® in general were fo Btlgmcmt. 
terrified at his fuccefs, that they entered into a confederacy fidtratt • ■■ 
againft the Romans as their common enemy, of which he 
no fooner received intelligence, than he left Rome, and 
proceeded fo rapidly, that he arrived upon their confines in 
about fifteen days. Upon his arrival the Rhemi fubmitted} 
but the rell, appointing Galba, king of the Sueffones, ge¬ 
neral of all their forces, which amounted to a hundred and 
fifty ihoufand men, marched direftly againlt him. Csefar, JttrriUe 
who had feized on the bridge of the Axona, now Aifne, Jlau%kttr 
led his light horfe and infantry over it, and whilft the Gauls ^‘^dtof 
■w'ere encumbered in crofling that river, made fuch a ter- 
lible llaughter, that the river was filled with the dead, int ^ 
fomuch that their bodies ferved for a bridge to thofe who 
efcaped. This new vi£lory. ftruck fuch terror into the reft, 
that they difperfed themfelves, and the Sueffones, Bello- 
vaci, Ambiones, with fome others, fubmitted. The Nervii, Tht Ner- 
indeed, joined with the Atrebates and Veromandui, againft 'vn, err. 
him } and/ having firft fecured their wives and children, Mdued. 
made a fAenuous refiftance for fome time, but were at 
IfiSgth defeated, and the greateft part of them flain. The 

■ reft, with their wives and old men, furrende|ed themfelves, 
and 'yJse. allowed to live in their own dtitS and towns as 
formerly. The Aduatici were next fubdued, tod, for their 
treachery to the conqueror (W),fold forflaves,to thenumber 

of 

® Comment, lib. i. cap. I, &feq« 

(U) Cmfar, who loft no ad- Arioviftus fo averfe, to come to 
vantage he could get of an ene- adlion before that time, 
my, had intelligence, that fome (W),Thefe werethe remains 
German prophetefles (and fuch of thofe Cimbri whom Manus 
were in high efteem among had defeated in Italy, and had 
them) had foretold that they been le#»n the banks of the 
could not be viftoiious till after Rdne to'guard the bapage. 
the new moon; or rather, he They mad^ pretended fuU- 
^knew that was, a fuperftitious to Oasfar, furren- 

notion common among them dered their arms » him; but 
and all the Gauls; and this it had conrealed a third part of 
was made him fo eager, and th^, mh which they fell on 



■ fiuctfi in 
Btfgium, 


■kineii/ui- 
K ibttd. . 


Tht Morini 
find Mena- 
’'fiit ra<vag- 
feid C«r- 
jfijr, naho 
tarriee hh 
etrmiinta 
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of fifty thoufand. Young Craffus, the fon of the ttiumvli* « 
fubdued likcwifc feven o|her nations, and took pofleflion tft 
their cities; exploits which not only completed the con- • 
quell of “the Belgse, butindstced fcveral nations from be¬ 
yond ^e Ahine to fubmit to the conqueror. The Veneti, 
or ancient inhabitants of Vannes in Brittany, who had been 
likewife obliged to fend hoftages to the conqueror, were, in 
the mean time, making great preparations by fea and land 
to recover their liberty. Csefar, then in Illyricum, was 
forced to equip a fleet on the Loire, and having given 
the command to Brutus, defeked them by land, as Bru¬ 
tus did by fea; and having put their chief men to death, 
fold the reft for flaves. The Unelli, with Veridorix, their 
chief, together vvith the Lexovii and Aulerci, were, about 
the fame time» fubdued by Sabinus, and the Aquitani by 
Craflus,!. with the lofs of thirty thoufand men. There re¬ 
mained nothing of Gaul but the countries of the Morini 
and Menapii (X) to be conqu^ed. Cx-far marched againft 
them, but found them fo ftrongly entrenched in their inac- 
CelTiWe fortreffes-, that he contented himfelf with burning 
and ravaging their country ; and having put his troops into 
winter-quarters, paffed'again over the Alps, to keep a more 
watchful eye on feme of his rivals ; but he was foon after 
obliged to defend his Gaulifti conquefts againft feme 
German nations, who were in motion to fettle there, to 
the number of four hundred thoufand. Thefe'he totally 
defeated, and then refolved to carry his conque.ing arms 
into Germany. * * 

Upon hit r#B^n into Gaul he found it labourin g under 
a great faniift%which had caufed an univcrfal revolt.•oCotta 
and Sabinu5)*Who were left in the country of the Eburones, 
now Liege, were betrayed into an ambufli by Ambiorix, 
one of their chiefs, and moft of their men were cutoff. 
The Aduatici bad fallen upon Cicero, who was en- 
edmped with one legion, and had reduced him to great dif- 
trefs ; at the fame time Labienus, with his legion, was at¬ 
tacked by Indutiomarus, at the Rheni and Seno'nes; but by 

• 

Thofe of 


the Romans in the night: upon 
which he broke dovvi^he gates 
of their city, put mai^of ttem 
tothe fword, and ibid the reft 
for flaves (a). 

.(X) Thefe are the territories 
DOW called Ferouennes, Cloves, 


Gclders, and Juliers. 
the Aulerci and Lexovii are 
DOW the Eureux and Lifieux. 
As to the Unelli, their abode is 
differently gueffed at, but vvith- 
out any certainty. 


(;*}. Coni«(|tlib. Hi Mp. i, & feq. 
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one bold fully be put them to flight, and killed their general. 

* Csefar acquired no fmall credit by quelling all thefe revolts; C.r/ar 
but each vi£lory coft him fo many lives, that he was forced fi/eeJ u 
to have recourfe to Pompey for a frefli fupply, who readily ^ 
granted him two of his legions to fecure his Gaulifli con- 
quefts. 

But it was not long before thefe people, ever reftlefs un- and to »•/- 
der a foreign yoke, revolted again, and obliged him to re- ixto 
turn. He foon reduced the Nervii, Aduatici, Menapii, 
and Treviri, the laft of which had excited the revolt, under ^ 

the command of Ambiorix ; but in a little time he found 
the flame fprCad much farther, even to the greatefl: part of 
the Gauls, who had chofeii the brave Vercingetorix for 
their generaliffimo. Ctefar was forced to leave Infubrja, 
whither he had retired to watch the motions of Pompey, 
and, in the midft of froft and fnow, repafs the Alps, 
into the proviirce of Narbonne, where he aflembled his 
fcattered troops with all pofTible fpeed; and, notwithftand- 
inn- the cold wca her, befieged and took Noviodunum, now 
Noyons, defeating Vercingetorix, who was come to the 
relief of that place. He next took the city of Avaricum, M^hsa 
now Bourges, one of the llrongeft in Gaul, which had a dnad/ul 
earrifon of forty thoufand men, of whom he made fuch Jlauzhur 
dreadful flaiighter, that hardly eight hundred efcaped. 


Whilft he 
he, 



befie^ing Gcrgovia, the capital of the Ar- 
as informed that the Nitiobriges, or Agenois, 
and that the il'idul were fending a rcinforce- 


»n 

intelli 
ed 7 \m 


JEdui frf 
tend a Jute- 
mtjftoa le 
Aim. 


^en thoufand men to Vercingetorix. Upon this 
jnee he left Fabiiis to carry on thefiege.and march- 
ifid the il'idui. Thefe. upon his approach, fuhmitted, 
in appearance, and were pardoned; but ^ 

whole nation rofe up in arms, and murdered all the Italian 
troops in their capital. Ctefar, in this 
to raife the fiece of < lergovia, and at once attack the ene¬ 
my’s camp, wdiich i ic executed with feme fuccels-, but 
wL., I,c .. have » No..od.n.m, o, 

on,, .vhoro Im “ off, nnH burnt the pince. 

^TdY4 111 over Celtic S 

r. fo,Ln. fnpg,. »n 

far.butwas defeated andtorcea^ 
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tion round the place, with a deiign to ftarve him in it, re- 
fufed all offers of capitulation. At length the long-expe£led 
reinforcement arrived, confifting of one hundred and fixty 
thoufand men, under four generals: thefe made feveral 
fruitlefs attacks on Csefar’s trenches, but were defeated in 
-three feveral battles, which at length obliged Vercingetorix 
to furrender at diferetion. Ca;far ufed all his prifoners with 
grea,t feverity, except the ./Edui and Arverni, by whofe 
means he hoped to gain over their nations, which were the 
two moft potent of Celtic Gaul, as he actually accomplifhed, 
for both of them fubmitted to him, and the former received 
■him into their capital, where he paffed the.winter, after he 
had put his army into winter-quarters. This campaign, as 
it proved one of the moft fatiguing he had ever made, fo 
he gained more glory by it than any Roman general had 
done before: yet could not all this fuccefs procure him 
from the fervile i'enate, now wholly devoted to his rival, 
a prolongation of his procoiifulfhip. 

The Gauls now refolving to have as many feparate ar¬ 
mies as provinces, in order to cnibarrafs him the more, Cse- 
far, and his generals Labienus and Fabius, were forced to 
6 ght them one after another; which they did, however, 
with fuch fuccefs, that, notwithftanding the feverity of the 
feafon, they fubdued the Bituriges, Carnuti, llhenii, and 
Bellovaci, with their general Correus; by which means they 
at once reduced all the Belgic provinces borderivui on Celtic 
Gaul. The next who fubmitted were the lr,.tviri, the 
Eburones, and the Andes, under their general D, ninar^'^ 
The laft place which held out againft him w'as U.kellodu- 
num, which was defended by the two laft ading g.;jiicrals 
of the Gauk, Drapes the Sennonian, and Luterius the Ca- 
durcean. The place being ftrong, and w'ell garrifoned, 
Caffar was obliged to march thither from the fartheft part 
of Belgic Gaul and foon after reduced it, for want of 
water. Here, again, he caufed the right-hands of all that 
were fit to bear arms to he cut off, to deter the reft from 
revoking again. Thus was the conqueft of Gaul finilhed 
from the Alps and Pyrenees to the Rhine, all which vafl^, 
trad was now reduced to a Roman province, under the go¬ 
vernment of a pnetor. The fum of all the provinces, cities, 
and prifoners taken, if not exaggerated by that conqueror 
and Pltttwch, the reader may foe in the Roman hiftory. 

Thus ended, in a great meafu^« the liberty of that once 
fomed and warlike nation. Some <»ties, or commonwealths, ' 
boweyer, we** permitted to rerftain free, fuch as the Nfer-' 
vii, UlbatM^, Snefi^nea, :md Lewfii, others retained the 
tnls of eeniei^lrates to Home, fuch a» the .£dui, Eingones, 

Bhemi, 
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Rhemi, and Carnutes: and the reft were reduced into the 
form of a Roman province. To underftand precifely the 
difference of thefe three conditions, it muft be obferved that 
the firft had a number of foldiers quartered upon them, to 
keep them in awe (Y); the confederates were laid under 
tribute, and compelled to fupport a vaft number of tax- 
gatherers, which, like fo many leeches, fucked out the very 
vitals of the country (Z). But when the country was con¬ 
verted into a province, the inhabitants were deprived of the 
privilege of being governed by their own laws and ma- 
giftrates, and faddled with governors from Rome, having 
full power and authority (cum imperio & fecuribus) over 
their lives and eftates. It was on account of this threefold 
tvranny that they fo often revolted; for, as Tacitus him- 
fclf obferves, in the reign of Tiberius, the continuance of 
thofe taxes, the extortions of ufurers, and infolence of the 
foldiers, were become fo intolerable, that it drove the 
Gaulifli cities imo a frcfli rebellion. 

Gaul was foon after divided into fixteen provinces, the Yr. of FI. 
names of which the reader will find in the note (A); each . 
of which groaned, more or lets, under the Roman tyranny, Ante Cbr. 
according as they were more or lefs favoured by the em- - 

perors, or by the prattors appointed to rule them. How- Qg/Hg jj. 

'uidtd intt 

quent revolts, and continual /ixttiHpri- 
complaints againft thole extor- •vinus* 
tions and opprelfiims. , 

(A) Viennenfis, Narbonenfis 
primn, Narbonenfis fccunda, 

Aquilania priraa & fecunda, 
Novempopulana, Alpes mariti- 
mx, Bcigica prima & fecunda, 

Oerniania prima & fecunda, 
Lugdunenfis prima, fecunda, & 
tertia. Maxima Sequanorum, 8c 
Alpes Grxcx. 

This divifion, however, was 
not made by Julius Cxfar, fince 
we find it ftill under the three 
diltiniHons in which he left 
them, when Auguftuscaufed the 
firft cenfus to be made in it; 
but was begun towards the flat¬ 
ter end of this emperor’s reign, 
and finillred by feme of his fuc- 
ceflbrs. 

(x) Eutrop.Hb. vi. 

G? g 


(Y) In which cafe, if thefe 
provinces c<«tinued <julet and 
peaceable,^ey had, it i'eeins, 
no great ^rmies quartered in 

Sfnee jofephus tells us 
(i;, th^, in 'i'itus’s time, they 
had vsrmwe. than twelve hun¬ 
dred foldiers in garrilbn in all 
Gaul ; although, adds he, they 
had fought tor their liberty 
againit the Romans above eight 
hinuired years, and liad near as 
many cities as the Romans had 
then foldiers there. 

(Z) tAT are told that, after 
(Julius Cxfar had finillied the 
con, ]ucll' ot Gaul, he laid it 
under a tax, or tribute, of HS, 
quadrigenties (al, that is, about 
a million ot Englifli crowns. 
How much heavier they were 

/faxed in fubfequent reigns, may 
me cafily guefled by their iie- 

(i) Antiq. lib. ii. 

Voi.. XVI. 
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ever, neither under Ciefar, whilft he lived, nor even under 
his fucceflbr Augudus, do we read of any confiderable re.^ 
volt; on the contrary, though the latter did, in a manner, 
begin his reign with making them undergo a cenfus, which* 
is the firft we find made out of i^taly, they fuhmitted to it 
patiently. Some years after, indeed, when Drufus was fent 
thither to flop the incurfions which the Germans were fre¬ 
quently making upon them(B), and had begun a fecond, 
and perhaps a more fevere impofition ; they began to ex- 
prefs a univerfal inclination to take up arms, and regain their 
liberties. We have clfcwhere obferved howrthat politic ge¬ 
neral diverted them from it, by inviting all the Gaulilli 
chiefs to affift at the confecration of the temple which the 
Lugdnnenfes had built in [honour of Julius Caefar ; and, 
upon their coming, behaved with fuch addrefs and con- 
defeenfion, that they not only dropped their intended re¬ 
volt, but agreed to build an altar to Augullus, and to pay 
him divine honours, even during his life. Sixty Gauliflt 
nations, it feems, contributed to the rearing and adorning 


(B) It is hardly to be doubt¬ 
ed, but the Gauls, who werefo 
much opprefled by the plunder¬ 
ing and infolences of the Ro¬ 
mans, and found themfclves too 
weak now to make head againft 
them, by fome private means, 
pither invited the Germans as 
friends, or hired them as auxi¬ 
liaries to their affiliance; and 
this feems to have been the be¬ 
ginning of the colonies ot the 
Tranks; for thole Germans, 
whether defeated by the Ro¬ 
mans, 6r, which is more likely, 
bought off by them, began, by 
little and little, to fettle on the 
borders of Gallia. We are told, 
that Auguftus tranfplanted the 
Suevi and Sicambri, who fub- 
initted to him, into Gallia, and 
afligned them lands along thp 
Rhine(S). And of Tiberius 
we.read, that be brought forty 
thoufand of thofe that furren- 
dered themfelves in the Ger¬ 
man war, over into Gallia, and 


fettled them on the banks of the 
Rhine (4). 

To this we may add, what 
another author tells us of the 
emperor Probus, in whofe reign 
above fixty cities had revolted 
from the Romans,oand made a 
bold pufli to regain t^eir liberty. 
Thisprince,fayshe (., 1 , march¬ 
ed with a great armyicj- 
which,after PoHhumiu death, 
was all in commotion'; and, 
when Aurelian was killed, was, 
in a manner, poflelled by the 
Germans. There he gained fo 
many viftories, that he reco- 
covered from the Barbarians 
fixty of the moft noble cities of 
Gallia ; and whereas they had 
overfpread all Gaul without con¬ 
trol, he flew near four hun-* 
dred thoufand of thofe who had 
feated themfelves within the 
Roman territories, and tranf¬ 
planted the remainder of them 
beyond the rivers Neckar- 
Elbe. ) 

(5) Vopife. In 

of 


(j)5ueton.in Vit. Aug. ( 4 ) Idem in Tiber. 
Vit. Prob. ^otfijmaii. Franco-Gall. Mp. 3 . 
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pf this magnificent altar, which was confecrated on the firft 
of Augutt ; and games were, at the fame time, inftituted, 
in honour of this new kind of deity f. 

Notwithftanding this fulfome adulation, which might 
probably be owing to the prefence of Drufus, they did not 
long fufpend their favourite defign of regaining their li¬ 
berty, whenever fortune fhould prefent a proper opportu¬ 
nity. The druids, on the contrary, feem to have exerted 
themfelves to cherifh that noble fpirit, and to prevent any 
farther defection from their ancient religion ; and hence, in 
all probability, arofe thofe fiequent revolts, as well as ri¬ 
gorous edicts, that were publilhcd againft them in the fuc- 
ceeding reigns. However that be, the violent extortions, 
and horrid butcheries, which they underwent under Cali¬ 
gula, were of themfelves fufficient to have fpirited up a lefs 
warlike nation ; though that reign was not long enough to 
ripen their defign, and under the next they either enjoyed 
more indulgence, or, which is as likely, were more itriftly 
obferved: but in that of Nero, under whom they were more 
cruelly treated than ever, the brave Julius Vindex (C), at 
that time governor of Celtic Gauf, declared his refolution 
to free his country from flavery, and the empire from that 
bloody tyrant. Asfoon as his defign was known, the Gauls, 
harafled and reduced to beggary by intolerable impofts, 
flocked to him from all^rarts; fo that, though he had no 
Romans i^Tder his command, yet he foon faw himfelf 
head of /nc hundred thoufand armed men. When Nero 
h^ird tlft news of this revolt, he exprefled uncommon fa- 
tiMaccjpn, as it would aflbrd him occafion for frelh extor¬ 
tions And cruelties. What he feemed, moll affeaed with 
was,**that Vindex, in fome of his edias, had ftigmatized 
him as an unlkilful harper; a reproach which Hung him lo 
feverely, that, inllead of making fuitable preparations to op- 

P Vide Strab. lib. iv. Suetcii. in Auguft. Liv. &c. 


Encou¬ 
raged ly 
the druidt. 


Callguta't 

extbrtiom. 


Eiudix't 
revolt in 
Caul, 


Nero's 
Jiran ’e he- 
haviour. 


(C) He was defeended from 
the ancient kings of Aquitain,^ 
and had a natural averlion to 
all tyrants. Upon his firft re¬ 
folution of revolting, he fent to 
perfuadc Galba, then in Spain, 
to do the fame : who neither 
fgUpwed his advice^ nor be- 


(i) Plut. in Galb. 
cap. i6. 


trayed his defign ; though fome 
Ollier governors, to whom he 
wrote on the fame fubjecl, fent 
his letters to Nero : but Galba, 
upon receiving a ferond letter 
from him, adlually raifed a re¬ 
volt there (i). 


Pio, lib. Ixiii. Sueton. in Ner. Tacit, lib. i. 

pefe 
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pofc the rebel by force of arms, he afFefted to perform in 
public as a muCcian, and appeal to the judgement of the 
people for the fallhood of this malignant imputation. But 
when he was certainly informed of the progrefs Vindex had 
madltt in Gaul, .and of Galba’s revolt in Spain, he left Na¬ 
ples in dcfpair, and repaired to Rome : however, a frivo¬ 
lous, but fortunate omen, as he imagined, having difpelled 
his fears, htf returned again to his mufical ainufements, 
without taking one ftep to fupprefs either revolt. We need 
not repeat the unworthy behaviour, and dreadful end, of 
that emperor, of which a full account has been given in a 
former volume ; all that needs be recapitulated concerning 
. , the ill fuccefs of our Gaulifli general is, that his army hav- 
been furprifed by that of Rufus Virginius, who had 
marched againft him, the Gauls were defeated, with the 
' lofs of twenty-two thoufand men killed on the fpot; upon 
which Vindex, in a fit of rage and defpair, laid violent 
t hands upon himfelf, and the reft difperfed for want of a 

leader. Galba experienced better fuccefs, and was foon af- 
taifed to the empire ; but the Gauls were fo heavily op¬ 
s'™ prefled, and fo loaded with taxes by him, that they dared 

not undertake any thing againft his authority. In the great 
ftruggle between his two fucceffors, Otho and Vitellius, 
though they heartily hated both, yet they were forced to 
declare for the latter, by Fabius Valens, who, in his march 
through their territories towards Italy, whither hen.vas lead- 
i ing a powerful army, committed the greateft. pluneiers and 

This rapacity threw the nation into fuel* a ter- 
ntCmh- that every province and city fent ambafladors tipnTet 
him, and bribe him with large prefents, to prevent® rheir 
i towns from being either plundered or burnt (D). 

., They recovered themfelves, however, fo far, notwith- 
fniLlm. thefe oppreffions, as to make feveral bold pufhes 

for liberty, efpecially in the reign of Vefpafian. We have 
given an account of it in a former volume, as well as of the 
peace that emperor thought fit to grant them, rather than 
exafperate them to turn their arms againft him at that junc¬ 
ture. In Adrian’s time, this province was vifitcd by that 
emperor, in his progrefs through the empire, and as it had 

(D) Amongft thofe that fuf- forced to buy their pardon from 
fered the effefls of his fury and him by an iinmenfe fum, be- 
avarice, was the city of Vienne, fides a large donative, thc'fur- 
againil which that of Lyons had render of «U their arms, and- 
' ioftigated him,, as having aided furniilung his army with pro- 
me noble Vindex m his vifious. 

*Tok. They were therefore 


been 
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been greatly opprefled and impoveriflied during the former 
reigns, he left, wherever he paffed, fomc tokens of his pity 
and munificence, and built fcveral ftately edifices, efpecially 
a fumptuous palace, in honour of PJotina, Trajan’s widow. 

He did not omit, at the fame time, to repair all the Roman 
towns and fortrefles in that countjy, to keep them in fub- 
jefticai- No confiderable revolt happened during his and 
fome of the fucceeding reigns. All this while they feem to 
have made a remarkable figure, and borne a great fway} 
fince, in that famous contelt between Severus and his com¬ 
petitors, the Gauls having firft faluted him emperor, their 
example was followed hy almoft all the provinces in Eu¬ 
rope, and be was univcrfally acknowleged and received with 
the loudeil acclamations. He proved, however, very un- cht-ifiian* 
gr^ful to them, at leaft to the Chriftians in this country, is Caul 
having raifed a furious perfecution againft them, inlligated ptrfecuted. 
by his favourite Plautianus, who look occafion, from a fol- 
dier’s refufing to wear a crown as a donative, to feize on 
the eftates of all the Chriftians of rank and quality, and to 
put a great number to death, and amongft them Irenseus, 
the worthy bifttop of Lyons. Gaul was again made the Caul a^aia 
feene of war, in the remarkable conteft between Galllenus 
and Pofthumius, the latter of whom had delivered this pro- 
vince from the dominion of the Germans, under which it 
had groan^ for fome time, and for which he had been ac- 
knowlegeifemperor, both there and in Spain and Britain. 
Pnfthiimjus having been murdered by his foldiers, Lollianus 
Raimcd emperor of that part of Gaul which borders 
upon tie Rhine ; w'hilft Viaorinus, whom Pofthumius had 
taken<^r his colleague, governed over the reft. Both th^fe 
being foon after murdered, and the fon of the latter, then 
an infant, being named his fucceflbr, the Gauls butchered 
him likewife, and fet up in his room M. Aureltus Manus, 
formerly an armourer, but a man of extraordtnary courage 
and ftrength : he being hkewife alTairin^^ed by a folder, 
who had been formerly his journeyman, P. Pivelus, or re- 
fuvius Tetricus, a man of fenatorial and confular dignity, 

*was proclaimed throughout this province, and foon after 
acknowleged it. Spain and Britain, 'letricus did not lo^ 
cniov his dignity, before the conftant diflenfions and muti- 
niis which Lpp^ened in his army, ^PP^i^other 

the emperor Aurelian, who had ^5 Gaul.au^ 

parts of the empire, made him wifh to be fairly iid of it. rtdutesU, 

lian into Gaul; and fhough he made a 

againft him at the battle of Chalons> y< > “P 
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iet, he yielded himfelf to that emperor j fo that the GauHni 
troopft, for want of a leader, were entirely cut off, and this 
di‘ province was reduced to its former obedience. In the reign 
W"" of Conftantine, who is fuppofed to have been the perfon who 
firft divided the whole empire into four parts, each con- 
taining a number of provinces, or, as they were then called, 
diocefes., Gaul was made one of thofe diocefes, governed 
A. D. 3JO. by a prefedfus prsetorio,- whofe government included Gaul, 

.. Britain, and Spain. Gaul contained feventeen provinces, 

fix of which were ftyied confular, and the reft under cer¬ 
tain prefidents, who refided in the capitals of each ; all of 
which are as follow : 


Ft ovinccs. 


Conful or goz cnior rtjlded at 


1. NarbonenfisPrima, 

2. ■ — --Secunda, 

3. Viennenfis, 

AlpesG rais ScPeiminte, 

5. Alpes Maritinioe, 

6 Lugdunenfis Prima, 

7. ——-Sccunda, 

8. -Tertia, 

9. - - Quarta, 

JO. Sequania, 

11. Aquitania.Prima, 

12. -- Secunda, 

13. Novempopulania, 

14. Germanica Prima, 

15. -Secunda, 

16. Belgica Prima, 

jy. --Secunda, 


Narbonne, in Languedoc. 

Aix, in Provence. 

Vienne, in Dauphire. 
Moneftriers, in Savoy. 
Ebrodunum, now Embrun, in 
Dauphine. 

Lugdunum, now Lyons: 
lloan, in Normandy. 
Cxfarodunum, now Tours, in 
Touraine. 

Sens, in Champaign"*. 
Bezanqon, in Francli^'sComte. 
Bourges, in Berry. ' 
Bourdcaux, in Guicnne'.y . ♦ * 
Aufeorum, now Aux, ,^‘apital 
of Gafeony. ' 

Moguntia, now Mentz. 
Colonia, now Cologn. 
CivitasTreviroruin, now Triers. 
—Durocortorum,nowRheims. 


Befides the governors of the above provinces, the fame 
emperor appointed comites, or counts, in the cities, and 
duces in the frontier tow'ns, to adminifter juflice according 
to the Roman law's. This was the ftate and government of 
Gaul, when the- Goths gained a footing in the fouthern 
part, which was then called Narbouenfis; it having ^en 
granted to them by the emperor Honorius, upon their quit¬ 
ting Italy. 'Some fervices they did afterwards to the em¬ 
pire, obtained for them a frefli fcttlement in Aquitania. 
After them camfe the Burgundi, a great and w'arlike people,, 
fcated on the other fide of the Rhine (they had been called in 
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by Stilicbo, to defend the Gaulifli borders from the Frants, 
who were on their march to invade it on that fide), and 
feized on all the fouth-eaft part of it, which was from 
them called Upper and Lower Burgundy. This fettlement 
did not, however, hinder the Franks, a fierce and warlike 
nation of Germany, from invading and occupying that part 
of Gaul which lies between the Pihine and the VVefer, W 
extending therafelvcs from the river Mayne, on the fouth 
quite to the German ocean, on the north. Thefe W'cre a 
compound of various nations, fuclras Sicambri, Brufleri, 

Salici, Cherufei, and fome others of lefs note. We lhall 
have occafion to dwell more on their origin, names, cha¬ 
racter, conquefts, and hiftory, in a fubfequent chapter. A.D.a,t 
All that we fliall add here, is, that they aflilled fome of * 

the maritime Gaulifli provinces, efpecially thofe of Brittany, Tic mari. 
^^rmandy, Flanders, and Picardy, to fliake olF the Roman 
yoke ; by which means they pofleffed themfclvcs alfo of the g 
Germania Prima and Secunda, and of the two Belgia: ,/« 
above nicnlioned. In the fequel, they chofe Pharamond ph. 
for their king, who was the founder of the French mo¬ 
narchy, and in whofe reign the Romans drove the Franks out 
of Gaul. His fucceflbr Clodion endeavoured to regain 
it, but was defeated in the attempt; and it was under Me- 
roveus, who caufed himfelf to be chofen king in his flead, 


that the Hunns poured in their numerous holts into Gaul; 
of whicbyfxpcdition we fhall fpeak in its proper place. As 
for the icigns of Pharamond, and his fuccellbrs, they fall 
withiij^e province of Modern Hiftory. 
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